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bb  sharp  amd  fotnakt  in  the  palate,  that  tbet  mat 
commend  too  ;  look  to  tour  roast  and  baked  meats  handsomely, 
and  what  new  kickshaws  and  delicate  madk  things.*' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  TBJB 


SECOND  EDITION. 


Trs  prmML  editicm  of  tUis  Worii  has  beoi  retarded 
beyond  the  period  at  vrhich  it  ought  to  have  appear- 
ed, by  the  tiipe  occupied  in  that  carefiil  revision  and 
enlargement  o£  the  original  Vdhme,  which  its  favour- 
able reception  induced  the  Editors  to  undertake.  The 
original  Work,  Uiough  pregnmit  with  solid  matter, 
was  thought  to  savour  somewhat  ofkjeu  de^priL  In 
its  improved  state,  if  not  much  more  grave,  this  Ma- 
nual will  be  found  mwe  recherche  on  all  culinary  sub- 
jects. It  has  been  carefully  reviaed  throughout ;  up- 
wards of  TWO  mxnoffKBSD  msw  BECBIPT8  have  been 
added,  besides  an  entirely  new- written  and  enlarged 
%8temof  Conftieti<mary,  and  plates  ailnstnitiTe  of  die 
Directi«»ia  for  Carving.  But  the  most  important  new 
Csatwe  of  this  editi<m  is  a  CoMJ^miantu  of  Fbbmch 
CooKKBY,  compiled  for  this  Work,  and  embodying 
all  in  foreign  cuUnary  4Mdc»ee  that  as  considered  really 
useful  to  the  English  oook.  Besides  this  dSstinct 
section  of  the  Volume,  wherever,  in  the  preparation  of 
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any  particular  dish^  the  French  method  of  dressing 
appeared  of  importance^  the  difference  has  been  points 
ed  out  in  Observations  or  Notes  appended  to  the 
English  receipt.   (See,  for  examples^  pp.  M,  129, 151, 
293,  317*)     These  scattered  notices,  therefore,  toge- 
ther with  the  Compendiom,  form  a  System  of  Fbbnch 
GooKBRY  more  intelligible  and  better  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the  English  cook  than  any 
French  work  that  can  be  obtained.      They  indeed 
contain  the  essence  of  them  all,  in  the-  shape  best 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  home-bred  practitioner. 
The  vanity  and  amusing  self-importance  of  the  art" 
ists  imported  to  teach  the  refined  Cookery  of  France 
in  our  barbarian  isles,  has  often  drawn  ridicule  upon 
their  art  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  confined  to' its 
conceited  professors ;  for  there  is  much,  not  only  in 
the  actual  Cookery,  but  in  the  domestic  economy  of  our 
refined  neighbours,   worthy   of  profound  attention. 
(See  page  324.)     In  the  hope  that  the  foreign  graces, 
transplanted  into  this  Volume,  may  considerably  en- 
hance its  value  to  the  practical  cook,  and  in  the  belief 
that  a  culinary  system  superior  to  either  the  French 
or  English  may  be  drawn  from  the  combined  excel- 
lencies of  both  countries,  the  Manual  in  its  improved 
form  is  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

It  is  proper  again  to  notice  at  the  outset,  that  in 
mentioning  many  enriching  ingredients,  garnishes^ 
and  sauces,  the  things  in  common  and  fashionable  use 
are  always  pointed  out,  but  not  always  recommended. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editors  to  give  as  much 
information  as  possible ;  but  its  application  must  often 
be  left  to  individual  discretion. 

July,  1827. 
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PREFACE. 


It  would  be  unnecessary  to  introduce  this  volume, 
written  on  a  subject  of  universal  interest  and  ac- 
knowledged utility,  with  any  prefatory  remarks 
whateve.^,  were  it  n«>t  conceived,  that  the  novel  at- 
tempt  of  endeavouring  to  oonciliate  the  lovers  of 
what  is  called  ^^  light  reading,^^  and  to  gain  their 
atteotioti- to  that  which  they  may  ctnisider  a  vulgar 
and  unimportant  art,  might  alarm  those  graver  and 
more  prudent  persons,who  think^perhaps  justly,  the 
subject  dSscussed  of  that  earnest  nature,  which  ac- 
cords ill  with  any  thing  fanciful  or  discursive ;  and 
who  may  thence  conclude  the  petty  details  and  dis- 
play  of  internal  machinery  in  the  Work»  idle^  if  not 
impertinent  and  out  of  place.  These  weighty  oh« 
je<^ons  can  only  be  met  by  the  assurance,  that  the 
main  business  of  this  Manual  has,  in  no  respect 
whatever,  suffered  from  an  attempt  to  separate  the 
culinary  art  from  its  fopperiesandtechnicaHties;  and 
to  render  that  branch  of  economy,  in  which  the  com- 
fort and  respectability  of  domestic  life  is  so  much 
involved,  more  kttractive  to  the  young  housekeeper. 
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10  EXPIiAKATION  OF  UNVBBQUBNT 

end  of  a  xepast,  u  the  cold  pies,  hams,  or  potted  meati  placed 
down  the  middle  of  a  table  at  large  entertainments. 

Dormant^  a,  a  oeotie-pieoe  which  is  not  removed,  and  which  is 
commonly  used  by  the  French,  who  never  change  the  table«cloth. 

Drappit  Egga^  eggs  poached  in  sauce,  361.  ^ 

En  Compote^  things  served  in  syrup,  generally  fresh  fruits,  360, 430. 

En,  Chemise^  fruits  rolled  in  pounded  sugar,  432. 

En  Crustadey  said  of  things  served  in  crusts,  or  crust  shapes,  372. 
jV.  B.  In  like  manner  French  dishes  are  said  to  be  ^  to  MtRtre 
cTHotel^  d.  VEspagnoley  h  la  Venetienney  &c.  from  the  sauces 
with  which  they  are  dressed  or  served. 

En  Papilotte,  generally  said  of  every  thing  served  in  twisted  paper, 
as  salmon  and  mutton  cutlets,  173, 180,  297* 

Entrees^  the  French  term  for  first-course  dishes. 

Entries  de  Desserte,  dishes  made  of  left  meats. 

Entremets,  the  French  term  for  second-course  dishes. 

Foreemeai^  or  Fairoemeat^  Staffing  in  general,  whether  for  meats, 
poultry,  fish,  balls  for  soup,  pies,  &c* 

Feroe^  to^  m  farce,  to  stuff  with  forcemeat. 

Garnish,  any  thing  useful,  relishing,  or  ornamental,  served  around, 
or  with  dressed  meats. 

Garnish,  to,  to  decorate,  to  ornament.  Note,  p.  48, 176* 

Gigot,  the  French  and  Scottish  tenn  for  the  l«g  of  mutton  or  laaah; 
as  distinguished  from  the  loin. 

GUuse,  the  rich  juices  of  meat  extracted  by  heat  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  thickened  by  iNuling  and  evaporation  to  a  jeily« 

Glaxe,  to,  to  cover  meats  with  glaze,  272. 

Godmteau,  a  sort  of  French  focoemeat,  347* 

Gr<Uin,  a  forcemeat,  generally  of  poultry,  tft. 

Haricot,  so  called,  from  the  French  word  for  beans,  with  which  it 
was  originally  made ;  now  understood  as  a  thick  stew  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  cut  in  pieces,  d|fissed  with  vegetables  and  roots. 

Herbs,  Savoury  or  Fine,  are  parsley,  mushrooms,  chives,  rocam- 
bole, &C. 

Herbs,  Sweet,  are  lemon-thyme,  mint,  basil,  bay4eaf,  &c.  &c. 

Hotch-potch,  any  thin  stew,  or  stew-sonp,  of  meat  cut  to  pieces,  with 
fresh  vegetables ;  also  the  name  of  a  Scottish  national  dish,  see 
page  367. 

Kitchen-Fee,  dripping,  probably  so  called  as  being  formerly  the 
perquisite  of  the  cook. 

Lard,  to,  to  enrich  meats,  poultry,  &c*  by  introducing  stripes  of 
l»rd  into  them  with  an  implement  used  for  that  purpose. 
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Maigrcy  piepaiadoiu  of  all  kinds  if  made  without  butcher  meat, 
poultry,  tnr  game,  and  cooked  with  merely  tatter  where  laid  or 
dripping  mig^t  at  olher  times  be  proper. 
Maiffre  Diah^y  dishes  used  by  Roman  Catholics  OD  the  dajra  when 
the  Church  forbids  flesh-meats ;  comprdiending  fish  and  vegetabk 
pies  and  soups,  puddings,  fruit-pies,  egg-dishes,  omdets,  fritters, 
macaroni,  all  preparations  of  fish,  cheese-dishes,  fish-sausages, 
and  all  creams,  jellies,  and  confectionary,  also  dressed  Tegetables, 
pickles,  and  preserves. 
Marinade,  a,  a  compound  liquor  of  various  kinds,  but  genendly  of 
wine  or  vinegar,  with  herbs  and  spices,  in  which  fish  or  meats  are 
steeped  before  they  are  dressed,  99. 
Marinade,  to,  to  steep  in  a  marinade,  IJl. 
Pana^,  a  batter  for  mixing  with  forcemeats,  onee  employed  for 

basting,  348,  Note,  94. 
Patties,  corrupted  from  the  French  pates,  the  very  small  hot  savoury 

pies  served  at  dinner,  hot  luncheons,  or  suppers. 
Puree,  a,  a  pulpy  mash  of  onions,  celery,  turnips,  mushrooms,  &c. 
thinner  than  a  mash,  but  thicker  than  a  sauce,  over  which  meats 
are  served.  1^ 

Reduce,  to,  to  boil  down  a  soiip  or  sauce  till  it  become  thick  and 

strong. 
Roux,  white  and  brown,  the  French  term  for  thickening  made  of 

flour,  231. 
Sandwiches,  a  class  of  relishing,  convenient  preparationi,  named 

from  the  inventor,  317* 
Scallops,  small  dishes  of  various 'kinds,  so  called  from  being  served 

either  in  real  scallop  shells,  or  little  shapes  resembling  them. 
Sippets,  little  bits  of  bread  cut  in  various  shapes,  and  toasted  or 

fried,  to  serve  with  meats  as  gamishings  or  borders,  130, 371. 
Skink,  a  thin  broth  ;  also  the  leg  or  shin  of  beef  from  which  such 

broth  is  generally  made. 
Stock,  broths  of  various  qualities  prepared  before-hand,  as  the  basis 

of  soups  and  sauces. 
Tendrons,  (sometimes  tendons,)  the  French  term  for  the  gristles  of 

veal  or  lamb. 
Vanfter,  to,  the  French  term  for  working  a  sauce  smooth,  by  rapid- 
ly lifting  it  up  in  spoonfrils  and  lettmg  it  fall  as  rapidly,  for  a 
length  of  time. 
VoUau^vent,  an  elegant  French  mode  of  serving  meats,  particularly 
things  dressed  anew,  as  turbot,  chickens,  rabbits,  p.  388 ;  also  a 
mode  of  serving  second-course  dishes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AFt£&tlie«c60«q^lifliimeiitof  fboMpasaigilBwlidi  are  re- 
corded at  l«i^  in  tliat  efttertaining  and  highly^popdlar  lA^ 
t6ry,  entitled,  «'  St  Rokan^s  Wbi^l/*  PeMgrtne  Teueh* 
«rood,  Eaqalre,  more  eoamKOily  Btjled  ihe  Cieikttni  NaM», 
who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  these  dbastMms  efcnto, 
was  sorely  pricked  in  ttthid ;  and,  after  a  time,  iMcame  af- 
iflictcd  with  melancholy  langnoar,  to  that  his  appetite  faiiied, 
time  hong  heavily  on  Ids  hands,  and  l^e  knew  not  wherennto 
to  betake  hiraseUL  This  worthy  gentlemati  was,  it  may  be 
icmembeied,  of  a  stirring  active  temper ;  prompt,  nimMe, 
and  prying  in  spirit ;  somewhat  degmalic  and  opinionatiye 
withal,  and  fond  of  ha?ing  a  finger  in  erery  pie,  though  it 
was  alleged,  that  he  sometimes  seaMed  his  lipe  with  Other 
people's  broth. 

The  unhappy  catastrophe  which  be^  the  ancient  and 
JboDOorable  house  of  St  Biooan's  ooeuvred  about  the  fall  of 
the  year ;  and  by  the  end  of  March,  Mr  Touchwood,  having 
carried  lefbrm  aa  to  as  was  possible  in  and  about  the  hamlet 
of  Auldtoum,  waa  in  some  danger,  as  we  have  distantly  in« 
timsted,  of  fiiffi&g  into  hypochondaria,  or  what  the  learned 
Dc  Caddeben  called  '«  fever  on  the  spitfts,"  f ulfttly ,  Jidge$§, 
i— «  malady  to  which  badielor  gentlemcii,  in  easy  circum* 
jrtances,  when  tamed  of  fifty,  are  thoi^^  to  be  pecoHarly 
liable.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  one  of  tlis«e  forta« 
aate  oeenneiioes  which  olienest  be&l  when  least  looked  for, 
wnmgjht  the  deliverance  of  the  Nabob  fi^om  the  power  of 
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ennui  or  hypochondria^  and  restored  him  to  himaelf.  In 
brief,  he  exorcised  the  blue  devils  which  began  to  torment 
him,  by  an  attempt  to  teach  his  fair  countrywomen  the  mys- 
tery of  preparing  culinary  devils  of  all  denominations;  be- 
sides soupsy  ragouts,  sauces^  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts 
of  domestic  economy, — ^an  entirely  new  system,  in  short,  of 
rational  practical  cookery. 

An  idea  of  this  kind  had,  among  many  others,  been  for 
some  time  floating  in  the  brain  of  the  Nabob,  which  was 
rather  fertile  in  projects ;  but  it  would  probably  never  have 
gone  farther  than  the  tongue,  save  fi>r  one  of  those  fortuitous 
combinations  of  events  which  sometimes  produce  the 
mightiest  consequences,  and  which  about  this  time  sent  to 
3t  Ronan's  a  personage  of  no  less  weight  than  the  celebrated 
Dr  RedgilL  The  Doctor  had  for  some  months  been  what 
his  physician  called  '^  an  incipient  invalid,"  His  powers  of 
digestion,  though  still  reif>ectable,  were  of  late  rather  de« 
clining  ;  but  his  a{^tite,  *'  he  thanked  God,"  was  vigorous 
as  ev^,  his  taste  more  refined,  and  his  knowledge  matured 
and  extended  in  every  branch  of  the  science.  He  had  been 
trying  the  Cheltenham,  waters  in  the  previous  season,  and 
was  now  recommended  by  a  Scotch  physidan,  who  had 
been  singularly  happy  in  the  case  of  his  friend^  Aldermaa 

,  to  try  the  St  Ronan's  Spa,  the  virtues  of  which 

were  just  then  coming  into  repute. 

Like  the  bulk  of  mankind,. attracted  by  the  glitter  of  ap« 
pearance,  Dr  Redgill,  on  his  arrival,  established  himself  at 
the  New  Hotel:  but  here  he  soon  became  disoontoated  with 
the  accommodations,  attendance,. and,  above  all,  the  cookery ; 
and,  learning  that  a  wealthy  old  East  Indian — a  sort  of  hu« 
mourist,  who  understood  and  loved  good  cheer^-^had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  in  a  quiet,  comi^table,  well-ordered,  old- 
^hioned  inn,  where  excellent  small  dinners  were  served^ 
the  Doctor  ordered  hisiow-hung  wellocushioned  vehicle^  and 
on  the  second  morning  of  his  residence  at  St  Ronan's  Well^ 
set  out  to  reoonnoitrediecapabilitiesof  this  land  of  promise. 
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TEe  NabQi)>  unihaved^  half-dressed^  blue  sad  yellow^ 
Mien  ofiP  in  fleshy  and  given  up  to  melancholions  fSmcies 
about  bilious  attacks  and  the  &11  of  stocks,  the  vanity  of 
riches,  snd  the  moral  imposnbility  of  Scotch  cooks  ever 
boiling  rice  properly,  was,  when  the  Doctor  drove  in  sight, 
lounging  at  his  parlour  window,  directing  the  old  grey  Ostler 
in  currying  the  older  grey  horse,  but  with  little  of  his  for- 
mer spirit  and  promptitude.  The  eyes  <^  the  three  persona 
-—the  Doctor,  the  Nabob,  and  the  Ostler — were  now  at« 
tracted  to  a  spectacle  in  which  all  mankind  take  more  or  less 
interest,— a  psir  of  Mrs  Dods'  game*cocks,  which  had  lustily 
commenced  a  sparring-match.  The  Ostler  staid  his  curry* 
comb  and  its  hissing  accompaniment,  and  clapped  his  hands 
to  cheer  the  combatants ;  the  Nabob  flung  up  the  sash  ;  and 
the  Doctor  drew  up  to  contemplate  the  exhibition.  The 
feathered  combatants  fought  it  out  gallantly,— «ach,  no 
doubt,  animated  by  the  knightly  consciousness,  that  **  his 
lady  saw  him,"  till  one  dropped  dead,  and  the  other  stag- 
gered over.—*'  Well  done,  Charlie !— hravdy  fbughe,  Char- 
lie !"  eried  the  Ostler,  lifting  up  the  survivor. 

^^  Admirable  oock-a-Ieekie,"  said  the  Doctor,  touching  the 
deceased  with  the  end  of  his  whip ;  **  all  the  better  for  the 
fight;  it  would  raise  the  creature's  blood. — A  fine  brood 
that !"  addressing  the  Ostler,  and  throwing  eyes  of  love  on 
a  set  of  duddings,  just  escaped  firom  the  shell,  that  were  in- 
nocently disporting  themselves  in  a  little  puddle,  near  some 
goodly  rows  of  green  pease  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  ve- 
getation than  any  the  Doctor  had  seen  since  he  had  crossed 
the  Border;  *'  these  ducklings  wiU,  however,  be  too  old 
before  the  pease  are  ready.  Strange  stupidity,  not  to  have 
them  come  together  t'** — At  this  instant  the  soft  treble  squeak 
of  a  pig  of  tender  days,  and  then  the  squall  of  a  fhll  choir, 
8  whole  litter  of  pigs,— Chinese  pigs,  the  Doctor  knew  by 
the  orientalism  of  the  infimt  grunt, — struck  on  his  ears ; 


*  We  never,  for  our  own  ]»ivate  eating,  could  vet  find  much  to 
admire  in  the  ekin-and-bone  dacks  of  June  and  Ju]y.-.P.  T. 
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and,  like  an  M  batile-liane  starluig  at  the  aoimd  af  the 
trumpet,  ibe  Doctor  alighted,  (the  Ostler  instiiictlTdy  aeia« 
ing  the  reina),  and,  nnbeeding  'the  profiked  coiurtety  of  the* 
Nabob,  who  requested  hun  to  naUc  in,  pushed  forwarda.-*- 
'*  WhereahoutiB,  good  wonum,  whereabouts  is  the  piggery  ? 
How  many  days  are  they  littered  ?"•-''  Gude  woaMii,  ill 
woman,"  quoth  Mrs  Dods^— for  it  was  herself  who,  with  a 
pailfiil  of  slops,  was  sallying  towards  the  delicate  olgeofts  of 
the  Doctor's  soUcitude,  under  which  oiBce  she  disguised  ^ 
latent  purpose  of  taking  a  nearer  i^ew  of  the  new  arrival  at 
the  Spa ;  **  Gude  woman,  ill  woman,  it  can  make  litde  odds 
to  you,  for  they  are  no  for  your  market ;"  and  Meg  passed 
on, 

*'  In  maiclen  meditation  fancy-f^.*' 

The  Doctor,  not  yet  wholly  dtscomflted  in  his  expectationsj 
followed  with  grave  and  ponderous,  though  eager  steps.  The 
appearance  of  the  Hebe  who  daily  ministered  to  Ifaair  little 
wants,  called  forth  a  full  chorus  of  gruntere,  sweUing  in 
triple  thrice-confounding  din ;  and  the  matron  of  the  stye, 
a  fbll-grown  porker,  bursting  the  verge  of  the  sanctuary, 
ran  full  tUt  against  the  Doctor,  uid,  getting  between  his  legs> 
caused  him  perform  a  somerset,  which  made  him  fr^  of  the 
house  ere  Meg  had  time  to  bless  herself.-—''  Help  I  hiUoa, 
liere,  good  woman  !*'  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  as  the  enri^;ed 
matron  of  the  stye,  filled  with  maternal  alarms,  h^^  to 
discover  her  tusks. 

^  '^  Ye'll  ken  the  way  back  to  my  pig«stye  now,  it*s  like," 
quoth  Meg,  with  a  gflm  smile ;  and,  as  a  meaeure  of  defence, 
she  heaved  the  whole  contents  of  her  brimming  pail  on  the 
sow,  thus  allowing  a  rather  copious  libation  to  the  Doctor.--* 
'' Help  here,  Jerry  Ostler ;  Lord  sake  help  here  I  This  battle 
atween  the  Soots  and  English  is  waur  than  Bannockburn* 
Is't  you,  Mr  Toudiwood  ?  This  is  a  worse  job  than  Saunders 
Jaup*8  jaw*hole  yet ;  the  fkt  English  minister  frae  the  Waal, 
is  smooring  a'  my  wee  grices.** 
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Yma  grioes  wiU  smodier  bim,  y<m  neui^  dane,'*  uid 
Todehwood*  "  Htce^  ak«  ay,  there  yoa  ue  on  aid  again. 
This  way,^f«Uov  tne.  Tou  shall  hare  your  tenagt 
though.    They  hemire  you ;  you  shall  crunsh  their  bones.* 

Eeeking  ahd  panting  from  the  strag^^,  the  Doctor,  eren 
WMtepnmked  by  the  fimeied  insdenee  of  the  landlady,  and 
the  ili-ttmed  mirth  of  the  Nabob,  than  by  the  aamnU  of  te 
leki^^ow,  growled  fordi  something  that,  were  soch  enor- 
mity possible,  oonnded  very  like  wishing  the  whole  party  in 
that  place  from  which  it  was  his  dnty  aa  a  chnichman  to 
keep  then. 

^^  Ndther  my  swine  nor  my  gnests  boded  themselves  on 
yen,"  said  Mef^  **  Them  that  come  nusent  ibr,  at  nnaerved ; 
bitt  that  cannot  be  said  of  you ;  ye  contrired  to  get  &r  ben 
oil  diort  notice.    If  folks  mH  scrape  aoquaintanee— — *" 

^  A  scraping  aoqnaintanoe  indeed  i"  intemnpted  Too^* 
wood;  '^  Uoe,  Jerry  Ostler,*— -yoor  cnrryeombe  here.  801^, 
wnter,  towels  I  Uncase,  I>oetor.  Faith,  as  yon  say,  dame,  a 
worae  job  than  Saundem  /aup's  jaw«hoIe  yet.'' 

The  gnimdxling  Doctor,  wise  enoa§^  to  make  a  virtue  of 
Beee88ity,iidUed  his  nataxal  good  temper ;  fivallgonrmanda 
are  good-natured,  except,  perhaps,  about  meal^times;  thongb 
it  m«y  be  4s  liOfd  Shafresbmy  says  of.  other  good»natured 
men,  ^'  beoause.they  care  fi»r  nobody  but  diemaeives ;  and 
as  nothing  sanoys  them  but  what  affiscts  their  own  intersst^ 
th^  never  iiritate  diemaehes  about  what  doca  not  ocmosni 
them,  and  so  se^m- 1^  be  made  of  the  very  mSk  of  hnoBan 
ki»dnesi»"— Such  was  the  Doctor.  Hia  snbicanf  connto^ 
n^noe^  sosft  and  sweUing  aa*  a  jelly,  gencraOy  beamed  easy 
good^^ature  t  his  ample  bosom  seemed  a  seaervoir  of  the 
very  gravy  of  human  kio^Ewm ;  hia  full  moist  lips  curved 
«(ver  like  the  ledgesof  an  oveiibwing  sance-tuinen*  Having 
caft  his  sbugh,  sad  got  purified  from  the  dcfifements  of  the 
styf!,  arrayed  hia  outward  man  in  a  acanty  smt  of  brown 
tendered  by  the  Nabob,  and  tetified  the  inner  with  the  fail 
of  one  of  Meg's  long-stalked,  enamelled,  antiqae  gbsses 
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of  Touchwood*!  duragoa^  the  Doctor  was  now  bO  to  molli- 
fied as  to  add  to  a  grateftd  enlogium  on  the  qualities  of  the 
liqueur  an  admowledgment  of  the  attention  of  his  enter- 
tainer. 

"  Never  mind  it,  man,"  said  the  easy  Nahoh ;  ''  I  at 
least  am  indebted  to  the  delinquent  sow ;  she  abridges  cere- 
mony and  idle  introductions.  You  must  take  a  bachelor's 
dinner  with  me  to-day.  No  reftisal  positively.  A  glass  of 
M^'s  good  wine  must  atone  for  short  commons.  I  tow  this 
brush  has  done  me  good." 

Nothing  was  farther  fVom  the  real  intention  of  Dr  Re^ll 
than  to  refose  an  invitation^  which  the  savoury  steams  now 
issuing  from  Meg*s  kitchen,  ''  steams  that  might  have  cre- 
ated a  stomach  under  the  ribs  of  death/'  rendered  irresist- 
ibly seductive.  With  a  decent  show  of  hesitation,  he  yielded ; 
and,  snuffing  up  the  incense-breathing  vapours  which  ascend- 
ed the  stair,  followed  the  Nabob  to  a  private  parlour,  where 
an  old  rich  china  basin,  filled  with  the  balmy  and  ambrosial 
fluid,  was  twice  replenished  for  his  solace ;  first,  however, 
improved  by  a  pin's-point  of  crystals  of  Cayenne  from  a  sil- 
ver pocket- case  of  essence  vials,  which  had  luckily  escaped 
the  taint  of  the  stye. 

"  Excellent  hare-soup— very  excellent  indeed  I  pronoonee 
it,  Mr  Touchwood.  All  the  blood  preserved — the  consist- 
ence*—the  concoction  complete — the  seasoning  admirable. 
Sir,  I  abhor  the  ii^justrce  of  withholding  from  the  poor  cook 
the  praise  that  is  her  due.  It  is  bad  policy,  Mr  Touch- 
wood. This  hare-soup,  I  say,  is  excellent ;  and,  to  my 
thinking,  though  a  Scottish  fiishion,  the  very  best  way  of 
di^essing  a  hare.  Sir,  you  are  in  snug  quarters  here,  A  sen- 
sible, discreet  person,  your  hostess,  though  a  little  gruflTat 
the  first  brush.  Sir,  all  good  cooks  are  so.  They  know 
their  own  value— they  are  a  privileged  class — they  toil  in  a 
fiery  element — they  lie  under  a  heavy  responsibility.  But, 
perhaps,  after  all,  you  travel  with  your  own  cook— many 
gentlemen  do." 
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^<  No  sabh  thing,"  aaid  Touicfawood ;  '*  never  len  alone 
dMUH  when  al<»ie  in  al&irt  of  the  ttoinach*  I  may  have 
ifritlen  out  a  few  items  for  my  old  dame  here^  and  taken  a 
peep  occasionaUy  into  the  kitehen  and  larder  fat  the  firat 
three  months ;  bat  now^  matters  go  on  as  amoothly  as  oiled 
Imtter." 

''  Sir,  yon  write  receipts,  then/'  cried  the  Doctor,  looking 
on  his  hospitable  entertainer  with  angmented  lespecty— 
*'  per^ps  for  this  very  soup — and  perhiqis— *bat  it  would 
be  too  great  a  kindness  to  request  on  soch  short  aoqnaint* 
ance-^though  hare-soap,  sir,  I  will  csndidly  own  it,  is  only 
understood  in  Scotland.  Sir,  I  am  above  national  prgn^ 
dices ;  and,  I  most  say,  I  yield  the  Soots  the  superiority  in 
all  soups-HMve  turtle  and  mallagatawny«  An  antiquarian 
friend  of  mine  attributes  this  to  their  early  and  long  con- 
nexion with  the  French,  a  nation  eminent  in  soups." 

**  Ko.  doubt  of  it,  Doctor,"  replied  the  Nabob  ;  **  but  you 
shall  h|iYe  this  receipt,  and  twenty  more  lecdptB*  To  this 
ancient  hostel  now — ^you  will  scarce  believe  it — have  been 
confined  twenty  admirable  receipts  in  cookery,  ever  since  the 
Ikt  jolly  friars  floorished  down  in  the  Monastery  yonder : 

'^  The  Monks  of  Mebose  made  gude  kail 
On  Fxidsys,  when  they  fasted." 

'^  You  remember  the  old  stave,  Doctor?*' 

The  Doctor  remembered  no  such  thing.  His  attention 
was  given  to  more  substantial  doctrine.  "  Sb,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  they  possessed  the  original  receipt— a  local 
one  too  I  am  told — ^for  dressing  the  red  trout  in  this  heredi- 
tary house  of  entertainment." 

**  Never  doubt  it,  man--Hdaret,  butter,  and  spiceries.«- 
Zonnds,  I  have  eat  of  it  till— —It  makes  my  mouth  water. 
As  the  French  adage  goes,—*  Give  your  trout  a  bottle  of 
fpoA.  wine  and  a  lump  of  butter^  and  tell  me  how  you  like 
him.*  Excellent  trout  in  this  very  house — got  in  the  *  Friar's 
cast/  man—the  best  reach  of  the  river.    "Let  them  alone  for 
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thtl.  Tbot^  jolly  monks  knew  something.  Of  ibe  Ht^itery. 
Tkdr  wam^  snmiy  old  orchards  aim  prodose  tha  beat  fM% 
iix  the  country.  You  Engliah  genttemen  nam  mm  the 
Grey ^dewife  pear.  Look  outiiei^^  air.  The.AbboVabaaigh 
yonder— >the  ricbent  oane*laiid  and  fatteal  beerea  in  the 
country.  Their  very  names  are  genial^  and  smack  of  wii^ 
and  honey !  But  here  cornea  a  broilier  of  tb0>jrefonned  order 
whoin  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  teach  the  dii^renee  be* 
tween  B^cjbamel  and  butter-milk,  though  he  understands  ten 
IwgMagea.  Bx  Bedgill  .-—give  me  leave  to  present  to  yoi^ 
Doctor^  Mr  Joaiah  Caigill^  the  minister  of  this  parish.  I 
hairo  bee»  telling  my  friend  that  the  Refixmatisn  has  thrown 
the  science  of  co<^ry  three  coituries  back  in  thlsoprner  of 
the  island.  Popery  and  made-dishes,  Mr  Cargill*r>*£^co* 
pacy,  roast-beef^  and  plum*pudding»^and  what  ia  left  to 
Fresbyt3ery»  but  its  lang-kail  bacose  and  mashlum  bannocks?*' 

^'  So  I  have  heard/'  replied  Mr  CargUl;  '^  very  whole- 
some food,  indeed." 

'^  Wholesome  food,  sir !  Why,  your  wits  are  wool-gather- 
ing.  Diere  is  not  a  bardbot  monk,  air,  of  the  most  b^^garly^ 
abstemious  order,  but  can  give  you  some  iffetty  notions  of 
tossing  up  a  fricassee  or  an  omelet,  or  of  mixing  an  olio. 
Scotland  has  absolutely  retrograded  in  gastronomy ;  yet  she 
saw  a  better  day,  the  memory  of  which  is  savoury  in  our 
nostrils  yet.  Doctor.  In  old  Jacobite  ftmilies,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  decayed  monasteries,— in  such  houses  as 
this,  for  instance,  where  long  succeeding  generations  have 
0>llowed  the  trade  of  victuallers,  a  few  relics  may  still  be 
found.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  fix  my  scene  of  experiment  at 
the  Cleikum^  and  choose  my  notable  hostess  as  high  priestess 
of  the  mysteries.  But  here  comes  Mr  Winterblossom. — No 
word  of  Jekyl  ?  Never  mind; — Serve  dinner  there.  I  allow 
five  minutes  for  difference  of  time-pieces,  and  wait  a  hall^ 
minute  more  for  my  tardy  guest.  No  man  shall  call  me  un^ 
civil — and  then  proceed  to  the  main  business  of  the  day>T^ 
eh,  Doctor  ^— were  King  Gein'ge  expected/* 
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'*  SiiV'said  ti»  Doctor,  ''  I  veaecate  yo«l-  opIniiNl  and 
IMctiocf  itt  tfab  OMMeN  Sir,  oor  giMl^BAglnli  raonflit,  Or 
Johnson,  thou^  m  £iUdw  of  no  tdkgB  ^et  ■•  «i«in  audio* 
latf^my^^^^  Tbe aan ihat don n«t wind Idi atoOM^  is  a 
fool :  the  ballf  k  every  niMi%  nmiw/>«*«r,  I  haw  knoim 
yaoog  geiitlMDai,  odnriiiaa  cf  iinaxaefCioiuUa  monlaj  4iBft 
giaoe  t]Masael»eB;-*«Bnv  I  say  duppaoathcMadfrng,  and  kia 
the  Menddip  of  tlioae:  who  wen  inciined  ta  ief«a  tfi^ 
to  pcoaftota  tfacs  idews  in  liib»  by  thaa  infitmooa  piaatiBe  of 
ddaying  disBtf ,  which  the  ehguA  da«i»  Addisca  ealii  a 
ipeefe84iifpcijai7»  Sh*,hel9naidaiiai^thedMitoM»hahit 
af  hcepfiig  ymir  friends  waiting  dinnai/--i>'  If  antfa  pemms 
did  fehtah>at  di^'  saya  he,  '  they  wenldiefleeloa  thchr  gailt 
inknglhenii^ the  sospsiisiaii ^a^psaable  ]Mb/--Hiiat  is^  uk 
lengtfaenB^  the  ha^ng»ea  hal^bavr  hafce  diMiar«'* 

'Btb  dinaa  waa  acaved  punetnal  to  the  second ;  ftr  Mag 
and-jtheiKahoby  thavf^they  didnot  folte  agNein  hanwmy, 
abaayiK  ag^»ad  in  time :-«-«  true  gmurmoMd  dianor  ;"-Hia 
fluvplzioaa  itesi  of  twenty  diriifle  hi  the  deadihpa»f  hot  a 
fbw  weH-diaarn  and  w<il»iaited,-  each-  relisateg  eachi-«4lie 
boiiadone  t»  e  pepple,«*^the  roast  ta  a  tiini,-'*the  stetM  to 
the-  ffldc  of'  tima  Fkst  came  the  a0cip-<«4he  haie-aonp ; 
Meg  called  it  ^  rabfait^soup)"  aa  this  was  doae*  time. 

'^  S»^  if  yo»  piaasiB^''  feplied  the  Dactar^  hewing  to  the 
tneen  as:  he  anawttied' the  inqnky  of  the  KMieb/ if  he  would 
taiie  '8anp,"«^^'  aa  oiia  gieat  meraiiat>  Dir  Jbhason,  aaid  of 
yew  Scotch  baiiey-b»o^,«^*  Sfir,  I  htf^eeatof  it,  and  shaR 
be  happy  to  da8(^agai&.*"^**Stewed  led  tMii%  f^y  whidi  the 
hottse  was  ce1^>iated,--»a  &t^  dioit^egged^  l^dr-nimped 
pallet^  stowed^  and  served  w^  tlice  and  mttohroems,— « 
Scotobdi8h'OfTeniaoiMoltape5-*4Mid,thbiigh  hst,  net  least 
in  i3ie  Doctor *s  good  Ibve^  one  d^he  yaiaigpigB,  killed  sinse 
Jiis  advantaretin  '^e  atye>  fbiwad'tba  dlinier;  and  att  weie 
neatty  dished,— each  diah  with  its  appropriate  aanees  and 
gaisiiahii^^"-«4he  whole  in  heephg  that  would  have  done 
hoBont  to.  the  best:  citjv^taiiranimliODdMlw----^^  Sfr)  I  say  oity- 
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ttreni,'*  said  BedgOl ;  *'  for  I  hamUy  coooeive  that,  in  all 
save  flimsy  show,  bnsineai  is  best  understood  tiiere,  bowrrsr 
finely  they  may  talk  the  matter  in  the  west/* 

Sttch  a  dinner  deserred  a  grace.  It  was>  indeed^  part  ef 
the  garnish — ^indispensable.,  The  Doctor's  was  diort  and 
pithy,  delirered  in  a  rolling  sonorous  voice^  pitched  to  flU 
the  diningohall  of  a  college ;  and  then  the  seats  were  occu* 
pied  without  &rther  ceremony-— for  though  it  be  true  that 
at  large  dinners  "  the  post  of  profit  is  a  private  station^** 
there  was  little  here  to  alarm.  The  stewed  trout  had  ceased 
to  be  luxury  to  Winterblossom  or  the  Nabob ;  and  they  both 
knew  that  though  Jekyl  would  stand  out  with  the  moat 
high-bred  politeness,  like  a  yery  gamester  or  a  Hotspur,  for 
his  fiill  share  of  the  venison-fiit,  browned  outside  of  Tcal, 
belly-slice  of  salmon,  neck-jeUy  of  cod'8«head,  popeVeye, 
crackling,  due  proportion  of  stuffing,  and  all  those  epicurean 
decades  which  gentlemen  politely  uige  on  each  other  when 
resolved  to  obtain  the  dainty  morsel  for  themselTes,  they 
both  knew,  we  have  said,  that  they  could  do  Mr  CargiU 
with  perfect  ease ;  and  he  was  the  only  other  guest  present. 

Dr  Redgiil,  with  cranberry-tart  and  a  copious  Hbation  of 
rich  plain  cream,  was  concluding  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able  dinners  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life,  though  called  a 
chance-dinner — ^he  in  general  detested  chance-dinner»— when 
Mr  Jekyl,  in  his  fishing-jacket  and  wet  shoes,  lounged  into 
the  room.  Certain  reasons  made  an  absence  from  the  me* 
tropolis  convenient  to  the  young  gentleman  at  this  time. 
He  was  thereibre  still  at  St  Konan's,  and  was  become  rather 
intimate  with  the  Nabob)  who,  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  never 
grudged  him  his  good  advice.  The  young  gentleman  bore 
the  rebuke  which  his  want  of  punctuality  drew  upon  him 
with  entire  nonchalance,  surveyed  the  board  with  an  air  of 
half-snperdh'ous  scrutiny,  and  ordered  the  female-waiter  to 
carry  his  compliments  to  Mrs  Dods,  and  say  that  Mr  Touch- 
wood would  be  particularly  obliged  by  the  re-appearanoe  of 
the  excellent  roast*beef  he  had  had  yesterday,  and  a  few 


tfieesofeoidcaRot  1^  Nabob  and  Oie  iiMiovs  Wiiitnr« 
bkMMBy  who,  it  majberMnenberedf  w«»  the  nool  pkaaaat 
eompoaion  in  the  world,  dbeit  he  did  not  valiie  at  a  piii'i 
point  any  eieataie  on  it»  awftoe,  wave  well  aeonatomad  to 
thaae  ffii^  in  the  jonng  man,  and  gave  thamidTea  no  man- 
ner  of  conaani ;  bat  Dr  Radgill>  who  waa  really,  aa  we  have 
aaidy  a  good-natnied  man,  and  had.  howela  even  te  an  n»- 
ponctual  fisher,  took  oompaaaion  on  the  gentleman-like  yoong 
irfker^and  leoemmended  the  atewed&wl,  *'  hot  yety  haidly 
teqched,*'-^-the  pig  the  Doctor  kept  aa  a  ttpteul  pteaenre;  it 
ate  better  cold  than  hot*  The  young  man  waa  gntalhl,  bat 
ittvmcible.  Moat  daboiately  did  he  mix  np  a  reliah,  com* 
poonded  of  mad^nraatard,  ahalot-vinegar,  oataap,  and  hon»* 
radU,  lor  hia  odd  regale;  and  plateful  aflter  plateftil  waa 
awallowed,  the  Doctor  looking  cm  in  aOent  admitation  not 
rnimJTed  with  envy,  and  reaolving  at  anpper  to  try  thia  in* 
viting-beef,  aince,  nnfortonatelyi  a  man  that  lunchea  cannot 
comfortably  take  two  dinnera  in  the  nme  day.  The  drinker 
certainly  has  here  the  advantage  over  the  gourmand. 

ibid  now  the  dash  of  plates  had  cessed,  the  ringing  of 
tomhlen  was  no  more ;  and,  aa  next  in  degree  to  the  eating 
of  a  good  dinner— the  digesting  is  a  dificreni  thing— cornea 
the  pleaaore  of  talking  of  it,  the  meiita  of  the  several  dishes 
were  diseassed  at  large.  Winterbioasom  suggested  "  a  v€fy 
little  more  cuirant-jelly  to  the  veniaon«aance  ;*'  and  the 
Doctor  hinted,  that^  **  had  the  mustard  been  mixed  one 
hour  earliff  ,  the  amalgamation  would  have  been  complete : 
-"^mtfre^ness,  after  all,  waa  the  good  extreme ;  it  waa  very 
welL"  Both  were  deep  in  the  stewed  trout  when  Jekyl,  hia 
solitary  meal  finished,  took  the  lead  with  hia  wonted  easy, 
welUbted  assuiance^  and  expatiated  so  knowingly  on  the 
myateiica  of  the  French  kitchen,  unfolding  the  intricate 
combinatkma  of  the  most  complicated  ragouta,  '*  familiar  aa 
hia  garter,"  talking  so  learnedly  of  unique  flavours,  braue*» 
d/mbes,  beekameif  the  eompositwna  of  sauces^  their  inventors, 
and  the  nansa  of  moderarestamateun  of  cdebritjt  danuH 
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w§a£M^  ow  and  «pfiradtiig  the  ntban  ihaitlttOMQr:l»§Hi 
mjkkk  that  OB  tbft  AqddhMM  «f  •.  ywag  liftgrniiilwiMi  hi 
haddMcoTend.thahead.ofra  hiibop»  'Ehk  was»  hMWMi^ 
rather  a  blow  that  ataggmredjyiaii  oaa  vhichjnadt  ft  kittit 
uBiwetahm.  ''  Sic,"  aaad  the  Ascta  t9  aOoodHraod  Mtt 
di^,  ««  the  talh  of  tlmo  young,  feikwa  ia  bum  fcppetyt 
They  know  Jittfeaad  care  loBaahoutlhe  matiifi  WMWiJlipi* 
pevy  and  pvete»ee»  aff." 

Boa  Oft  tba  present  diqr  the  raeji  iavombai.lfagll.'aid  leiMll 
comj^eiid^eooafaaatof  Dr  Ba^^kaAoftiaiM>;  Md  ba 
rewlvad,  if  poMibla,  to  abide  m  this,  had:  temfpwillbnilk 
and  honey.  Holdiiig  hinnoie  oftr  hta^gkai^  lika  a^haaa 
tanriiuig  a  noe^^ay,  "  Sir"  antl  fae>  ^  I  pmmniwu. Ala 
iMae.**-Hdr^  eomnaoii  mnes)  have  taais-^<Aw  haa.  iavMn^*! 
9a»  aniid  theamaekof  giseeiL  seala.and  ledaealfli^theanBhlllg 
of  irals  and  of  jokaa,  the  Nabob  vkbdiM  to  aonnd  Mj» 
Dada  on  tfaeaflhb  qf  Dr  AadgiU'c  catabliahiof;  hmal£  in, 
hOT  honae:  and  thia  haiU i&  a manoec  whiahjeniHwdjNMa 
knowledge  of  the  trim  of  hia  hoBtaaa. 

^  8kk  d>  say,  «r  ?  he  doema  look  like  ii^*'  uad  M^^ 
*^  Fond  o'  a  quiet,  clean,  wed-ordared  hornet  la  texft  ao 
that  at  the  grand  new  hot^  he  gaed  toJ^  Bceuq;L  BeiL.e 
fteB  e*  Imn^that  I  ihoold  ban.!  nnkna.lie.  avona  ilir  hia 
creedi ;  whilk  i«  not  nnlikdy..**^  swaMed^  jinlpiniiri  liikn 
Jeahnnn  wi'  eyne  lihe  tv loop  with  ekamhts^"  ccmA  Mag^ 
who  bad  taken  deepoAnce,  ftrsl,  at  the  Doctor  gaing:t»j|hft 
hetd ;  seoon^y,  «t  the  fraedooa.  wiihi  idAih  he^.  n  gnaafe 
tliepe>  had  entefed  her  temioriaa^ 

**  Birt  here  he  $kaU  ooeae,  Lndcie/'  letooMd  l?oachwood^ 
"  thia  Tery  night  too.  What,  woman!  w«dd  yaattnm.titt 
eervaRt  of  the  Lord««-the  atnoiger,.  ftom  yenr.  gataa9'*<"Aar 
Hivalid  too,  that  cannot  get  an.  hour  af  seat,,  nor 41  mtamkim 
can  swallow,  poor  genthflBuiy  in  dieir  gfldad  gingaahtiadj 
pig-etye  down  yondev  i" 

*^  Say  ye  sae,  aay  ye  eae^.  Mr  Tenehwaod?"  eiied,  Migi 
faci^  (foatmea  r^axing ;  ''  nota.cemfartaMp  mabtadii  o'  xnea^. 
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onAtMs  «  at  dvittitig  mqr^  jt'  WKf,  Nabob fti  thw^eh  tvttb 
bfc  dHB:  mot  look  like  it  Bni  h^  ikitk  ue  titm  fbMtm 
There  iitt:lir  MHiStum  Stedty,  St  Bsnn'li  nid  boOv, 
lh«t  fcgpt  tkefiggthotlfc  in  Ojiinnm  <htii  ■  tte  oook»  if 
yeapeikof  oookol  thai  it  ftr  a  nmMook^  adiilkiabata 
mom^mtanl  mSUmf^mate^  ftttor  a»d  faltae  to'  a 
raere-swine.  Weel,  he  broke— beome  dyimir, 
UNq^  to  die  door,  took  the  nill»craft  doum  te  the  haiigh> 
wmug^tfor-  hiadailf  ataiael,  and  ia  nowaa  twadk  and  cIsmn 
deHvar  a  nan  aa  aataistha  ki»k  o*  St  RoDaaV* 

^itiniJldo,  by  Jupiter  and  Ceravat**  eMbined  TmidN 
wooB^  wiia  had  bean  abrMrbadin  a/tery  uniiaaal  At  of  aa«a» 
ing,.  The^  Cleikuiii  Gluib«-^niyaeif  jPram2ail,w-aB«ai  kaep 
o^teeantnipiit'thaiH-^Bedgill,.  f^Bor/  Wlirtaibiataoinj anold 
aoKOomh^  batdeepki  d»  nqralcry;  Jakyl,  a.  ceaceited Btpf 
bttthaahis  una;  Mag  for  the  aiecutm,.  wMk  tbpa.  Htairby 
^wiOcpiae^cal  m«B9^«4iothfDg^  like  piactHaL  iMii-  in  bwriniW  ' 
Meg  the  paragon  of  eoauBiy  aad  deai^BaM^v^t  ynSL  dft  bf 
the  baar  aad  peaaock  V* 

'«  Jmi  wkic  wiU  d%  airr  fepiied  Ifigi^  «'  Hie  east 
iiwMrnrr^  wi'  the  aed  T«rk*opoiir'niak  bed*  II  can  get  m 
slaik  o'  paint,  and  the  easy-chair  brought  frae  Mr  FraiMMi 
soem.  INm£  ladf.  Ixkde  he  iat  in't.  The  bnnker  i»  tka  vin- 
dona^tbatlediadoiiii  dmmgb  du  firs  la  the  Sbami  fiaoe, 
matafe  hb  teat  in  As  e'anum*  1*11  ne'er  ha'a  » lodger  lice 
hiinr 

^  ^  ISiatSa  all  past  and  ga«e^  dame,**  cried  Toncbnood; 
<^  other  matters  on. hand,  wanian  bnt  laaaember  the  xieoh. 
water  to  mix  with  your  whitamng,  as  I  dinetad  yen  in 
wbifesMdung  the  kitdica." 

^  Aa;Btaiy  wi'  yacue  addoa  aa  ya«r  hdp/'  nnittered^Meg; 
**  but  I  just  took  kirn-milk,  as  I  used  to  doi|  and  the  aan» 
Will  serve  thia  tttBi:«--bat  bettor  jfieedli  a  fbia  diMt  ftaht 

''  Weliv  ha  enters  to<*nigh%'^  said  Toucfawaod;  ^  Jerry 
Ostlsr  aniit  aetde  his  biU»  aadbctng  over  bis  bagpigeakag 
wilktlw.Doctor's  own  mm*" 
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The  dfllbeU<m  of  the  gnat  Dr  Bedgill  from  the  new  hotel, 
after  a  trial  of  twenty-fiNu:  hours,  was  the  most  sig&al  tri« 
umph  M^  had  yet  obtained  over  this  eatabUahmeaft  But 
she  disdained  to  crimp  a  customer ;  and  as  Mr  Caigill  was 
at  this  instant  pesaiog  out,  happier  than  ever,  after  this  sym- 
poaimn,  to  ese^ie  to  his  burrow,  she  called  on  him  to  wit* 
neaa  the  compact 

**  Hell  get  the  east  chaumer,"  aaid  Meg;  *^  I  cannot 
spare  anither  parlour,— >break&st  hia  lane,  and  ye  dine  the* 
gither.  The  Club,-*the  Cldkum  Club,  ye  ca'  it,— and  bet* 
ter  so  than  making  as  much  ready  for  ae  single  gentleman  as 
would  serve  six*  I'll  mak'  ye  a*  oomfiirtable,  never  fear.it 
But,— «nd  hear  me  now  !<— it*B  no  to  be  said,  thought,  or 
iurmeesed,  that  by  harbouring  and  resetting  a  rampant  fid- 
lower  0*  the  Lethargy  o*  the  church  of  England,  I*m  to 
change  my  kirk  for  the  lucre  o'  trade  and  custom.  Ye  cer« 
tify  that,  Nawbob,  on  aaul  and  consdenoe,  or  a  diah  is  no 
oookit  for  him  in  owre  that  door-stane." 

*^  Keep  yourself  easy,  Mrs  Ma^^aret,"  ssid  Toudiwood  ; 
"  the  Doctor  is  a  true  son  of  the  church  of  England,  I  dare 
say;  but  he  admires  your  practice  too  much  to  shake  your 
ftith." 

'^  Na,  wha  made  me  a  judge  and  a  divine,"  replied  Meg, 
greatly  mollified  with  the  act  of  delitering  her  testimony ; 
"  I'm  no  dooting  but  the  Doctor  has  the  root  o'  the  matter 
in  him,  Maister  Cargill." 

'^  Ay,  that  he  has,"  cried  Touchwood,  '*  truffles  and  mo- 
reb,  onions  and  carrots,  1*11  answer  for  him." 

^'  That's  enough,"  said  Meg. 

'^  (to,  woman,  scour  your  saucepans.  Srad  finr  Stediy ; 
have  the  kitchen  like  a  Dutch  paradise  to-morrow  morning ; 
finr  then  we  take  the  field  l" 

By  the  time  that  Touchwood  returned  from  hia  negotia^ 
tion  in  the  kitchen,  the  good  wine  had  done  its  good  office 
in  the  parlour*  Not  that  there  were  any  symptoms  of  ine- 
l^riation^  either  actual  or  remote ;  but  the  {Nrevailing  mood 
was  free,  joyous,  and,  in  short,  highly  convivial*    The  Doc* 
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tor  told  proty  ooUegd-stoties  of  ool]^go4lMito»  aad  gMe  !«« 
tin  tOMts ;  Winterl)lotiom  rekted  sModoto«  of  the  boo-vip 
Tans  of  anothor  genention,  and  humiiied  oatcliei  moat  vikly; 
and  the  young  man  amoked  hia  dgv  and  the  whole  party 
ntcmce. 

In  this  happy  hour,  on  which  fiiTOiiriiig  atan  thed  pioa* 
perona  influences,  was  the  Clsikdm  Ci^ua  iutitatad.  To 
oondude  the  entertainment,  the  Nabob  pradooad  a  liagKe 
botile  of  choice  Burgundy,  Mont  Batchet;  and  a  apodal 
boiaper  was  dedicated  to  the  new-comer.  Cofibe  ibor  yeara 
kept  was  prepared  by  the  Nabob's  own  hando  coibe  whieh 
he  had  himself  brought  from  Mocha— in  a  ooffi^e^pot  of  Pa- 
risian invention  patronised  by  Napoleon. 

Mrs  Dods  was  afterwards  courteously  anmmoned  to  make 
tea  ;  and  the  plan  of  the  pnqposed  dub  waa  submitted  to  her 
judgment.  She  startled  a  good  deal  at  firat ;  and  waa  several 
times  in  danger  of  bolting  off  the  oourae.  But  once  ftirly 
engaged,  her  aeal  was  unbounded ;  and  long  expetienoa  ren* 
dered  her  the  moat  efficient  member  of  the  oonvocation. 

An  extended  correspondence  was  arranged  with  known 
amateur  gourmands  as  well  as  practical  persons;  and  abo 
with  those  dubs,  both  provincial  and  metropolitan,  of  whidi 
the  eating,  rather  than  the  erudite  preparation)  of  dinneray 
had  hitherto  been  the  leading  feature. 

Meanwhile,  as  every  thing  requires  time»  whOe  the  kitchen 
stores  and  utensHs  were  getting  into  order,  the  Nabob,  aided 
by  his  friend,  delivered  what  might  ahnoat  be  called  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  science  of  cookery  in  all  its  brandiea.  For 
these,  though  exceedingly  valuable  from  the  cuioaa  ftcta 
they  contained,  as  well  as  for  their  pbilosophied  dedttctioiia, 
Mrs  Dods  had  not  patience. 

''  Let  us  to  the  wark !"  she  cried ;  ''  what  business  ha'e 
thae  lang  ink^hom-tailed  words  wi'  teaching  wives  to  make 
Cock->a-Ieekie,  or  Friar's  chicken?" 

'*Ay,  there  it  is,"  cried  Touchwood,  '*  the  very  term 
stamps  truth  on  my  theory." 
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'^  Ay,  theve'8  Frfaf^a  cUdoeii^  tad  Ffiar**  ftAi  in  iia«e« 
and  Firiar^fl  Mnm,  toiy  K«wlK>b/  nkl  M«g;  <'  and  ny 
grand^^KiM,  at  y»  aay^  tras  jnat  aa  gaod  a  cook  aa  me,  and 
Qtaybeaweathmi^tMtaratdifrjatliMandpaiatriea;  and 
for  a  floating  bland,  or  a  hedgehog,  we  never  could  pietend 
to  097  aio  giaadeiy  a^liie  Clcikmn ;  mair  especially  in  daya 
when  evwy  ftamev-bhield  gangs  ^nmking  by  on  Ids  blnid^ 
hocae,  and  ke^»'  a  hied  cook,  with  ten  ponnd  a-yeu'  and 
hev  tet-noney*  A  bonny  breed  thevo  is  o*  them  f  Unless  I 
gel^e  jSLetao*  my  ain  np-bringing>  I  wadna  tmsl  them  to 
scoar  a  pot4id,  Mr.  TtndimooA" 

^  Meg  shall  deUver  the  fectusoon  breeding  and  training 
cooks/*  said  the  Nabolv  **  fitit  a  b^nnnig  must  be  made  1 
and  I  have  ihrasni  togtiiier  a  few  kose  hints  here^  which  I 
submit  to  yon,  genttemen*  Yon  know  ray  object,  genllnnem 
It  wttadM^saying  of  a  great  prince,  that  he  wished  eveiT^  one 
«f  Ms  ial|)eeCB  «^  had  a  pallet  in  the  pot^"  Why  may  not  I, 
Rfftgiino  Tottdiwood,  do  my  best  to  instraet  every  fair  fti^ 
low-BoAject  of  mine  how  to  dress  her  pnUet  when  she  has 
got  it?  If  a  ]>  fitngi  a^Sir  John  HiU,  a  Dr  Hunter,  a  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  a.  Count  Bnmibrd,  have  dedicated  their 
time  and  takma  to  the  service  of  their  spedca,  in  this  im- 
poeOMit  ]ine,  why  sfapnld  phin  Peregrine  Touchwood  dl^lain 
the  task  ?  Ko  man  oiresi  less  aiwnt  what  he  cats  than  I  dot 
gendeasen*  A.  num  who  hfM  shaved  horseflesh  with  the 
Vmtax,  aDdrbaiuqqjetedon>dog^fr.fleidi  with  the  China»«ian,  is 
not  likely  to  be<daBity  of  his  own  gab." 

Here  the  Ndidh.taak  ftsashis  podcet  the  inferodnetory 
leofeBreiwlm^  had  bem  primtely  retoodied  by  WinterUm^ 
I,  ao  ifta  gumish  showed. 


"  GEKTLEH^y, — Man  is  a  cooking  animal ;  and  in  whatever 
situation  he  is  found,  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom*,  that 
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to  imgicot  in  ciiilaalim  has  keptatacft  pid0  with  the  d«- 
gra^ef  Kfiiiemeiit  he  has  iltuned  in  the  teinoe  of  gMtr»- 
SftMDy*  From  the  hairy  sutt  of  the  w^tA,  gauiemeii,  di§- 
f^nc^  hk  rooto  wi&  his  daws,  to  the  refined  honqvet  of  the 
Gretk,  or  the  fiiioptiioiift  epteiUtBiftMit  of  the  Bomaii;  fhn 
the  £eDocioi»  hunter^  gamming  the  ha]f-h»Oed  bloody  coUep* 
tortt  from  the  still  reehiiig  oaroiss,  to  the  modern  goummi, 
apfportifsiiiig  his  ii^redicntti*  end  Mendiag  his  esseooesy  the 
chain  iooompletel  Firsi,  We  hure  the  bnitaliaBd  digger  of 
roots ;  the»  the  aly  entrapper  of  the  flnny  tnbes ;  and  next 
the  fierce  fiNii  feeder,  devoming  hie  ensnared  prey,  ikt»  hlood, 
atidmnaelel 

"  What  a  style  o*  language  !**  whispered  Mrs  Dods  p*^ 
"  but  I  maun  h)ok  after  the  soonriBg  o'  the  fcettks." 

'*  The  noKt  a^^  of  eeofeery,  gentle»en»  may  be  called  the 
pastoral,  as  the  last  was  that  of  the  hunter.  Here  we  hum 
aimpb,  mild  broths,  seasoned,  perhape,  with  heibo  of  the 
fi^,  decoctions  of  pidBo^  beiiey-oske,  aad  the  kid  seethed 
iamilfc.  IpBSB0varthei|[es<tfBemeand/GirBeoe,a&deitt» 
fi»e  myself  to  the  Gothic  «nd  Celtic  tHheiy  moBg  wfae« 
gmliisJly  emeiged  what  I  shell  eall  th^  chiwhrooe  dr  tfrwdel 
age  of  codcery,*— the  wild  boor  roasted  wholes  the  slaldy 
eisane,  the  Isfdly  swan,  the  fiill-plumaged  pnemwjr^  hocne 
into  the  feudal  hall  by  troops  of  vassals,  to  the  flourish  of 
trumpets,  warlike  instruments,  marrow-bones  and  cleavers." 

'<  Bravo  r  cried  Jeykl. 

''  Cookery  as  a  domestic  art,  contributing  to  the  comfort 
and  Inxnry  of  prtf«to  life,  had  made  considerable  pi^;ress 
in  Bi^^b»d  before  the  Eefbrmatioik;  which  event  threw  it 
back  some  centuries.  We  find  the  writers  of  those  ages 
making  Urge  ae^unt  of  an  art,  fivm  which  common  sense, 
in  all  oonstKifis,  borrows  its  most  striking  Skistrntieos  and 
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"  Only  hear  tlllhim  I"  whiapeied  Idteg. 
''  The  emhitions  man  anks  to  mle  the  mast  ;*--The 
meddUog  ftmm  '^  likes  to.  have  his  finger  in  the  [»e;*^ 
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— ^^^  Meat  and  mats  hinder  no  butineiB  {"-*The  rash  man 
*^  geta  into  a  atew,**  and  "  cooka  himaelf  a  ptetty  meaa  ;*' 
— ''  A  balf4oaf  ia  better  than  no  braad ;"— <'  There  goea 
Teaaon  to .  the  roasting  of  an  egg  ;*'—*'  Foola  make  feaata, 
and  wiae  men  eat  them  ;**— <^  The  ehorl  invitea  a  goeat, 
imd  aticka  him  with  the  spit;*' — ''  The  belly  ia  every 
man's  master;'*—^'  He  who  wiU  not  fight  for  hia  meat, 
what  will  he  fight  for?"—*'  A  hungry  man  ia  an  angry 
man ;"— "  It's  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  faating  ;** 
and,  finally,  **  It  ia  the  main  bnaineaa  of  every  man*s  life  to 
make  the^pot  boil  ;*'  or,  aa  the  Soots  more  emphatically  have 
it, '  to  make  the  pat  play  brown,'  which  a  lean  pot  never  will 
do." 

"  And  that'a  aa  tme,"  aaid  Meg.  '*  A  fat  pat  boiling, 
popplea  and  glancea  on  the  tap,  like  aa  mony  brown  lammer- 
beads." 

'^  Hash  dame !— The  adenee,  aa  we  noticed,  gentlemen, 
had  made  considerable  advanoea  in  England,  when  the  Re- 
Ibrmation  not  only  arrested  ita  progresa,  but  threatened  fi)r 
ever  to  extiaguish  the  culinary  fire.  Gastronomy,  violently 
expelled  finom  monaatexies  and  ooll^;e8,  found  no  aanctuary 
either  in  the  riotoua  household  of  the  joDy  cavalier,  or  in  the 
gloomy  abode  of  the  lank,  pinched-visaged  round-head ; .  the 
latter,  aa  the  poet  haa  it,  eager  to 

« ...^  Fall  out  with  mince-meat,  and  disparage 
Uis  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge  ;* 

the  former  broaching  his  hogshead  of  October  beer,  and  roast* 
ing  a  whole  ox,  in  the  ezerdae  of  a  hospitality  fiur  more  libe- 
ral than  elegant. 

*'  But,  gentlemen,  the  genial  spark  was  still  secretly 
cherished  in  our  seats  of  learning.  Oxford  watched  over  the 
culinary  flame  with  zeal  proportioned  to  the  importance  of 
the  trust.  From  this  altar  were  rekindled  the  culinary  fires  of 
episcopal  palaces,  which  had  smouldered  fbr  a  time ;  and  gas- 
tronpmy  once  more  raised  her  parsley-wreathed  4ront  in  Bri* 
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tain,  and  daily  gained  an  increase  oi  defoted,  if  not  jel  en- 
lightened  worahippers.*' 

"  Ay,  that  will  aaffice  for  a  general  view  of  the  raljeet,*' 
cried  Dr  Redgill ;  '^  let  us  now  get  to  the  practical  part  of 
the  sdence^o^arrange  the  dinnera,— -^  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding  is  the  eating.' " 

Touchwood  had  a  high  disdain  for  what  he  called  '*  the 
bigotry  of  the  stew-pan"  in  Dr  Redgill^  who^  like  a  tme 
churchman^  had  a  strong  leaning  "  to  dishes  as  they  are." 
Jekyl  was  to  the  fall  as  flighty  and  speculative  aa  the  Doctor 
was  dermatic.  The  young  man  had  French  theory,— the 
beau  tdeo/of  gastrology  floating  in  his  brains.  Hia  experi- 
ence in  the  most  foshionahie  clubs>  and  taverns^  and  bachelor^ 
establishments  ahout  the  metropolis^  had  heen  great ;  but  it 
was  fortunately  modified  by  a  course  <^  peninsular  practice ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  found  a  most  efficient  member 
of  the  dob  in  all  that  regarded  modern  improyements,  though 
rather  intolerant  of  Scottish  national  dishes. 

The  culinary  lectures  of  Touchwood,  whose  eloquence  for 
six  long  weeks  fulmined  ov&t  the  Cieikum  kitchen,  extended 
to  such  unreasonable  compass,  that  a  brief  syllabus  of  the 
coarse  is  all  we  can  give,  without  unduly  swelling  this 
Manual,  and  losing  sight  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended;  namely,  a  Pbactical  System  of  Ratiokal 
CooKERT  and  Domestic  £conoxt. 

Lecture  I.  Importance  of  the  science.    Its  history. 

II,  On  Cooks. — The  name  clearly  derived  from  Coquin. 
Their  self-conceit  and  prejudice  Their  ignorance.  May 
be  propitiated  by  a  printed  Manual  when  they  would  dis- 
dain advice.  Sly  peep  into  the  Manual  in  the  dresser- 
drawer.  Books  of  receipts  most  useful  to  those  who  have 
already  made  some  practical  progress  in  the  art* 

III.  On  thb  Kitchsk. — Of  kitchens  in  generaL  The 
Dutch  kitchen.  The  baronial  kitchen,  and  the  corridor 
communicating  with  the  chambers,  whence  the  lady  survey- 
ed the  operations  below*— The  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  kitchen. 
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Kitdien  of  a  oomlbirtible  TiHage  inn.  The  fknnei's  kftchen* 
Dark  kitchens  of  great  cities.  Importance  of  l%ht  The 
construction  and  regolotiott  of  the  &ree.  Orens^  Shoves. 
Supply  of  soft  water  in  kitchenft  Kitchen  utensils.  Oog^t 
to  be  provided  in  proper  q^vuntlty,  as  well  as  of  sttttaUe  kinds; 
Rather  numerous  than  otherwise^  to  save  the  distraction  and 
waste  of  tiBie  occasioned  by  a  scanty  supply.  A  digester^ 
meat-screen,  sakingotrough^  meat-safe.  Sec  inditpensatAe  in 
&milies  wli«e  ooraftrt  and  economy  are  studied.  Speedily 
pay  tlieBBsetteaby  tiie  saving  of  ftiel,  labour,  and  provisions. 
May  be  bonght  on  the  gsadaaled  scale  sidted  to  the  siae  tend 
eircnmstanaes  of  the  ftmily.  The  price,  to  a  yoang  hoos^* 
keeper,  of  one  eonch  cmt  lookiBg^^asa  would  obtain  all  those 
articles  so  subsEnrient  to  domestic  oottifort  and  economy. 

IV.  CLSAin^ursss.— Its  importance  insisted  on.  Cos* 
»dered  the  first  virtue  of  apiaia  eook.— *Some  dlfibrence  of 
oponon  among  goonnands  as  i»  its  relative  importance. 
Female  cooks  generally  considered  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  sex  in  this  quality.  1st,  Cleanliness  as  aj^cable  to 
1^  descriptions  of  culinary  utensils. — ^All  saucepans^  grid* 
irons,  spits,  skewers,  See,  to  be  laid  away  clean,  and  kept 
wett-tianed  and  free  of  rust  Piekle.jars,  casks,  troughs, 
paste-pins.  Sic  to  be  laid  aside  dean.  G^eat  attention  to  be 
given  to  keep  pudding-doths^  tapes,  jelly-bags,  tammy-dotha, 
sieves,  &c.  clean,  sweety  and  dry.  Kitchen-dotbs  to  be 
washed  every  day  after  dinner^  Wood-ashes  recommended 
by  Fienda  artists  for  this  purpose,  as  soap  gives  a  bad  flavour 
to  pudding-doths,  &c.  9dy  CleanUness  as  applicable  to  pro- 
visions about  to  be  dressed. — To  be  duly  washed,  trimmed, 
and  wiped.  Attention  to  be  given  to  skimming,  straining, 
widiholdtDg  the  sediment  and  lees.  Neatness  In  dishiiig 
vnthout  sloping  the  ledges  of  the  dkhen.  Anecdotes  of  the 
sIovenHiiess  of  cooks.  KoUemaa  who,  visiting  his  kitchen, 
fimnd  the  butter  requireii  for  die  madcdishes  atnek  over  the 
kitchen  fire-place.  Mr  F'*-*-<-  of  C*— ,  on  a  similar  ooea^ 
sioii,  finds  his  man^cook  employing  the  contents  of  a  shaving- 


|ugr  idftdi  he  had  jasl  Wen  ittbqr*  to  lifMfy  ft  iiflb  of  winee- 
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V.  Sa&ly  Traikimo  orC4»dE8.^-R«eeiptiBotraAeient 
to^iflSifyfixrdiity.  Thecook,  likeliiesttrgeoii,  mmtpnlto 
the  hand.    Oog^  io  be  dalj  nuppanednitli  the  importanoe 
of  the  aity  mid,  above  all,  with  her  own  individual  reeponai- 
bjfi^.    Wetiiod:  anam^ement r  finrec^at    The  days  beftie 
a  freat  dkuier.    The  day  of  a  grsat  dinner.    What  to  be 
done.    Soups,  jelliea,  aeams^  and  many  aude-diahea,  to  be 
pr^ared  befiirohand.    Rnleafbraeaaoimig.    TMmngof^ 
palate  of  the  cook— industed  hf  the  nse  of  spirituoiia  Ufjuonu 
Gentlemen  oi  fiirty-fivo  and  npwarda  will  gencndly  be  firand 
to  requive  a  doable  aBowanoe  of  Cayenne,  eachallot,  gailic, 
lalty  and  flavoueed  vinegar,  eomparad  with  thoee  under  that 
ag)e,  nnlesa  the  juniora  havebeen  bred  at  Oxtod.    Badiekna 
to  be  allowed  a  fourth  mene  Boaapmingo  flum  manied  men ; 
and,  ia  the  aame  proportloBS,  a  ndlitary  genUeman  and  a  ci- 
vilian. ForWest  andEaat  In^&ins,  peppers  and  all  atioMilat^ 
ing  eendimenta  may  be  need  ad  UbUum, 

VL  Ojk  Faxxly  Hf AiTAABXENT  jon)  DoMsaTic  Hcovoirr 
IV  osHBaAL*— 14^>  Eariy  riaiqg,  importanee  o£    Where  im« 
possible  or  incoaveni^,  best  subatttnte  an  eady  and  dili- 
gent iospeetion  and  negolar  enfiveemcnt  of  die  orden  ^^ven 
the  night  before,  for  the  empbyment  of  the  monihig-hoiirB. 
9^,  Marketing  and  laying  in  fionily-storea  and  artklcB  that 
ioq^irove  by  keeptng-^-as  aoap,  sngar,  atardi,  paper,  apiceries, 
seeds,  fruits,  apnng^made  eandlea^  Ac.    All  best  preaerved 
m  Qool  dry  places.    No  expense  to  be  grwdgtd  thatpeevenis 
inaecta  md  vermin  from  getting  at  the  aUnva.    34  Choice 
of  provisiona.  The  senses  of  sight  and  smdl  tbe  heat  guides  • 
FUh  of  all  sorts  best  when  shcnt  and  thkk,  well-made, 
bright  in  the  scales,  stiff  and  apringy  to  the  tondi,  the  gUls 
of  a  fresh  red,  the  belly  not  flabby,  the  eyes  and  fins  to  be 
lodced  at.    Meat  speaks  for  itself.    The  £ftt  of  beif  to  be 
white  and  pure  ;  the  lean,  smoodi-grained,  and  of  a  healthy 
crimson*    F^o^*^The  kidney  to  be  examined,  the  state  of 
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which  will  show  tibe  feeding  and  oondilioii  of  all  animalt. 
Ram^Mutton  discoTerable  by  the  rank  flayonr  and  ooane 
textnre  of  the  flesh.    Mutton  not  good  under  three  years' 
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old.    Best  abont  gye^  J)ut  seldom  to  be  got  in  the  market 
that  ag^    The  black-faoed  or  thort  Mhetp  best  ffor  the  table^ 
though  more  depends  on  the  pasture  than  on  the  breed. 
i>im£.— The  qualities  of  it  may  easily  be  known  by  the  inn 
spection  of  the  head,  neck,  and  kidney ;  let  the  neck  be  fiit ; 
the  eyes  not  sunk^  the  kidney  ft«sh  and  £it^  the  quarters 
short  and  thick.    Pork  to  be  chosen  by  the  colour  and  thick* 
ness  of  the  rind.    Measly  pork  easily  known  by  the  little 
lumps  and  kernels  mixed  with  the  fdX,  which  look  dammy 
and  greasy.    All  meat  known,  if  stale,  by  the  eyes  being 
sunk,  the  kidney  tainted,  the  flesh  clammy  and  livid.   VcnU 
«on.*-Thick  and  flrm  in  the  fat, — ^the  lean  pure.    The  age. 
of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits  known  by  the  (AeJU  and  cktwg 
being  dose  and  smooth  in  the  young  animaL    Game  and 
Poti26^.«— The  age  known  by  ihe  legs  and  spur.    When 
smooth  in  the  legs  and  short  in  the  spur,  the  animal  is  young. 
Trick  of  poulterers  to  cut  and  shorten  the  spur.    Stale  when 
the  eye  is  quite  sunk,  the  vent  tainted.    Black4egged  fi)wls 
the  most  juicy.    Attention  to  the  breed  and  form.     The 
Dorking  large  breed  recommended  t  best,  when  short,  plump, 
broad  in  the  breast,  and  thick  in  the  rump.    Game,  if  stale, 
known  by  the  fivid  colour  of  the  flesh  about  the  vent.  Ham9 
and  Bacon  good  when  the  flesh  adheres  firmly  to  the  bone, 
the  smell  ft^h,  the  lean  dear  and  not  streaked  with  yellow. 
iSratffft.— If  old,  the  rind  thidc  and  hard.    Salt  Butter  and 
Cheege  to  be  probed  and  tasted.    Fresh  butter  easily  known 
by  the  taste.    Eggs  not  easily  known  when  stale.    Hold 
between  the  eye  and  a  candle  in  a  dark  room,  and,  if  the 
yolk  appear  unbroken,  the  ^;g  is  not  stde.    Rather  a  doubt- 
ful test  this.    Andiomes  and  Pickled  Salmon  known  by  the 
smell  and  ftesh-colour  of  the  flsh.  Theur  pidde»liqu(V  should 
be  pure  and  well-flavoured.    The  red  colour  given  to  an« 
chovy*]iquor  by  artificial  means,  and  no  test  of  goodness. 
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The  hai  joints  of  the  best  meat  eoet  moit  money  at  int; 
but  tf«  the  most  economioal.  Utility  of  paTchanng  these. 
All  provisions  should  be  bought  with  reedy  money ;  or  the 
bills  settled  weekly.    Shown  to  be  s  ssving  of  90'per  cent 

VII.  MisctLLANious  Hints  avb  Diabctioits.— Stnin« 
i^  to  be  done  twice  if  neoesssry,  or  with  a  double  tammy- 
doth.  All  jelly-bsgs  to  be  moistened  in  hot  water  and  well 
wrung,  for  if  used  dry,  will  drink  up  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  article  stndned.  Sauces  too  much  thickened  can  nerer 
afterwards  be  cleared  of  &t,  as  the  fatty  mattff  will  not  se- 
parate. Sauces  and  broths  must  have  time  to  oook ;  but  if 
k^t  too  long  over  the  fire^  will  deteriorate  both  in  eohmr 
and  flavour.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  sauces  of 
game.  All  sorts  of  small  cakes,  and  pastry  and  puffi,  short* 
bread.  Savoy  cake.  Sec,  must  improve  by  being  laid  on 
paper,  and  heated  on  the  hob^  or  hot  hearth,  or  before  the 
fire,  when  to  be  used.  Pastry  kept  for  days  is  so  much  re- 
freshed by  this  process  as  to  eat  nearly  as  well  as  when  newly 
baked,  from  the  full  flavour  of  the  sugar^  butter,  and  fruit, 
being  given  out.  Great  care  to  be  taken  that  every  single 
egg  used  be  fresh,  as  one  stale  ^gg  will  taint  dozens. 

VIII.  PaSSEEVIMO  OF  P&OVISIONS  BY  SaLTIKG,  DbTIVO, 

PicsLixe,  PaEsxBviKo. — Importance  of  sugar  in  preserv- 
ing meat,  flsh,  and  butter; — shown  to  do  so  most  effectually 
with  only  a  small  proportion  of  salt.  The  pyroUgneous  add, 
or  vinegar  of  wood, — its  uses.  Late  discoveries  in  curing 
provisions  in  consequence  of  the  premiums  of  the  Highland 
Sodety.  Meat  salts  the  better  of  having  the  bones  taken 
out.  Bacon  should  always  be  ttvice  salted,  and  patiently 
rubbed  both  times.  All  meat  salted  in  pieces  and  packed 
must  be  fully  covered  with  the  brine.  The  process  of  salt- 
ing accelerated  by  occasional  rubbing  with  firesh .  salt.  This 
important  subject  fully  treated  of  in  the  Manuai.. 

IX*  Phemiums  to  Cooks  fob  dilioekt  Bischaboe 
OF  THEin  Duties  and  Pboficienct  in  the  AKT*'-~For 
neatness,  economy,  forecast,  preservation  of  provisions^  in- 
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YQBliQtt  or  MMfrofemct  of  dbfltpteiiljr^diibau  EiloMiih* 
meat  ftr  dceajed  oooki,  and  progpoctoB  of  «  Katiphal 
Gasteoifoiiical  Board.   • 

X.  GaOOU  that  &ETAXD  THE  PEOaKESI  OT  THE  A&T. 

— IgnovMice  4md  pvq^iidioei  of  cooks.  Inattentioii  of  ladies. 
Impodcnoe  and  eanunon  tricks  of  quacks  sad  woiild-be*gas« 
tfonomen. 

XI.  Ok  Feeitch  CooKEET..-.The  Frendi,  ss  a  natkni^ 
allowed  to  be  the  best  cooks  in  the  world.  In  what 
their  superiority  consists^— wherein  worthy  of  imitatioD^-— 
their  earthen  stew-pansy— wood  embers^— «Bdl  fivnaoes,— 
tiwk  fire  applied  above  and  around  as  well  as  nndor  tfaoir 
saucepans.  Their  cookery  of  yegetables,  and  of  dishes  of 
fkuerie,  that,  is  of  cold  things^  peculiarly  commendable.—- 
Beference  made  to  the  Manual  for  the  substance  of  Frendi 
Cookery. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING. 

Carving  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  minor  arts  of 
polite  life^— -a  test  at  first  sight  of  the  breeding  of 
men^  as  its  dexterous  and  graceful  performance  is 
presumed  to  mark  a  person  trained  in  good  fa^on. 
*'  To'dance  in  hall  and  carve  at  board"  are  classed  to- 
gether,  by  no  mean  authority,  in  the  list  of  a  young 
gentleman's  accomplishments;  and  Chesterfield,  the 
great  modem  teacher  of  polished  life,  has  ipade  this 
qualification  an  object  of  his  pupil's  pjecoliar  study. 
Carving,  like  heraldry,  huntinja^,  hawkiaff,  and  other 
sciences  of  a  like  important  kind,  had  a  language  of 
its  own.  Treatises  were  composed  to  show  how  the 
heron  was  to  be  dismembered,  the  duck  unbraced,  the 
crane  displayed,  the  swan  lifted,  the  goose  reared, 
and  so  forth.  The  Oband  Cabvbb  was  a  function- 
ary of  some  dignity  in  former  times;  and  till  the 
office  is  revived,  or  the  oriental  custom  of  having  the 
principal  part  of  the  carving  performed  by  the  cook 
is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
this  art  on  principles  of  economy  as  well  as  from  re- 
spect to  good  manners. 

To  carve  quickly  and  neatly  requires  a  good  deal 
of  practice,  as  well  as  vigilant  observation  of  those  who 
perform  the  office  welL  There  are  awkward  grown- 
up persons,  having,  as  the  French  say,  two  left  hands, 
ymoai  no  labour  will  ever  make  dexterous  carvers; 
yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  humble  but  useful 
art,  which  young  persons,  if  early  initiated  undei  the 
eye  of  their  friends,  might  not  easily  surmount,  and 
thus  save  themselves  much  awkward  embarrassment 
in  fixture  life.  One  objection  to  allowing  juvenile 
practice  is,  that  young  people  haggle  provisions ;  but 
they  might  surely  be  permitted  sometimes  to  try  plain 
joints  and  cold  things,  which  would  soon  bring  in 
their  hands. 

Though  no  directions  can  supply  the  place  of 
practice;  it  may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  tell  the 
young  carver  how  to  use  his  tools,  and  what  is  ex- 
pected from  him.  What  are  esteemed  the  most  choice 
morsels  of  every  dish  ought  to  be  known;  for  '^  to 
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deal  small  and  serve  all"  must  be  the  carver's  maxim. 
Venison  fat^— ^e  Pope's  eye  in  a  leg  of  mutton^ — 
veal  and  lamb  kidney, — ^the  firm  gelatinous  parts  of 
a  cod's  head,— the  thin  part  of  salmon,— the  ttiick  of 
turbot,  and  other  flat  fish,  are  reckoned  the  prime 
bits; — ^the  ribs  and  neck  of  a  pig,*— ^the  breast  and 
wings  of  fowls^ — ^the  legs  of  hare  and  rabbit, — the 
breast  and  thighs  of  turkey  and  goose,  cutting  off 
the  drumsticks,— -the  wings  and  breast  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  moor-same,  and  the  legs  and  breast 
of  duck,  are  also  recKoned  delicacies.  There  are, 
besides,  favourite  bits  highly  prized  by  some  gour- 
mands, though  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  discover 
in  what  their  superior  e^Kcellence  consists;  as  dry 
shank  of  mutton, — ^turbot  fins,-— cod's  tongue,— the 
bitter  back  of  moor-game, — ^the  back  of  hare, — ^the 
head  of  carp  ;  and  in  stew-soups,  meat,  and  forcemeat 
balls.  A  knowledge  of  these  things  will  be  of  use  to  the 
carver  as  a  guide  in  that  equitable  distribution  of  good 
things,  which  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  his  duty. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  person  of  any  refinement 
will  eat  much  more  when  his  food  is  served  in  hand- 
some slices,  and  not  too  much  at  once,  than  when  a 
pound  clumsily  cut  is  laid  upon  his  plate.  To  cut 
warm  joints  fairly  and  smoothly,  neither  in  slices  too 
thick,  nor  in  such  as  are  finically  thin,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  carver  of  meat,  whether  boiled  or  roast- 
ed. For  this  purpose  he  must  be  nrovided  with  a 
knife  having  a  good  edge ;  and  it  wul  greatly  facili- 
tate his  operations  if  the  cook  has  previously  taken 
care  that  the  bones  in  all  carcass-joints  are  properly 
divided.  It  is  impossible  for  tne  most  dexterous 
carver  to  proceed  with  ease  or  comfort  if  this  be  ne- 
glected. In  carvinff  game  or  poultry  for  a  large 
party,  where  many  look  for  a  share  of  the  same  deli- 
cacy, what  is  called  '*  making  wings"  must  be  avoid- 
ed, the  first  helpings  cut  the  long  way,  and  not  made 
too  large. 

Turbot. — The  thick  part  is  the  best.     The  Jins  are 

fancied.    Make  an  incision  in  the  thickest  part  down 

to  the  bone,  and  take  out  slices  with  a  fish-knife^ 

helping  part  of  the  fins  with  each  slice  along  with  the 

appropriate  sauce. 
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Salmon  is  easily  carved,  whether  crimped  or  boiled 
whole.  At  elegant  tables,  this  fish  is  usually  served 
on  a  napkin ;  a  slice  of  the  thick,  cut  so  as  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  flakes,  and  a  smaller  one  of  we  thin, 
with  the  appropriate  sauce ;  and  a  slice  of  lemon  or 
cucumber  id  to  be  helped,  if  not  objected  to. 

Fried  J^tVA.-— The  thick  part  is  reckoned  the  best. 
The  fish  are  to  be  cut  quite  through,  whidi  is  com- 
monly done  by  the  cook  for  her  own  convenience. 
The  choice  is — '*  Shoulders  or  tail  ?" 

Sirloin  of  Beef, — This  favourite  joint  is  all  prime. 
The  earver  may  begin  at  either  end,  or  in  the  middle. 
This  last,  however,  is  neither  the  most  ecpnomical  nor 
sightly  method.  If  the  meat  is  to  be  presented  again 
cold,  this  deep  trench — ^this  "  forty  mortal  gashes  on 
its  side" — ^looks  very  ill,  while  it  drains  the  joint  of 
its  juices.  Many  like  the  browned  outside  slice  though 
dry ;  but,  if  not  chosen,  it  is  to  be  laid  aside,  and,  cut- 
ting down  to  the  bone,  a  handsome  slice  is  to  be  served 
with  part  of  the  -soft  fat  delicately  cut,  gravy,  and 
horseradish.  The  inside  or  English  side  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  some  guests ;  the  joint  must,  in  that  case, 
be  turned  over,  and  slices  cut  from  thence. 

Edge^Bone,  or  H  Bone  ofBe^^  the  Scoiiisk  Heuck*- 
Bane. — In  this  and  all  pieces  ofboiled  meat,  the  out- 
side, which  becomes  dry  and  hard  in  the  salting  and 
boiling,  is  to  be  laid  aside,  or  sent  away.  This  done^ 
cut  handsome  smooth  slices  of  the  lean,  and  with  each 
give  a  very  little  of  the  marrowy  and  firm  fat,  for 
which  this  dish  is  prized. 

Rump  of  Beef  is  carved  as  the  above,  but  horizon- 
tally, preserving  a  smooth  finely-grained  surface. 

A  Brisket  of  BeefiB  cut  down  to  the  bone  the  long 
way  in  rather  thin  slices,  as  the  piece  is  fatty  and 
gristly ;  and  all  fat  meat  must  be  cut  delicately  thin. 
Breast  of  Feat  or  Lamb. — Divide  the  gristly  part 
from  the  ribs, — ^then  divide  both  the  other  way.  The 
choice  is — ''  Gristles  or  ribs  ?" 

Fillet  of  Veal. — This  is  usually,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  stufied  in  the  flap.  Gut  it  in  delicate  liorizontal 
slices,  and  help  either  browned  outside  or  inside,  as 
is  chosen,  with  a  little  oi  the  &t,  and  a  thin  slice  of 
the  stuffing,  some  gravy,  &c. 
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'  Gigot^^^Tidu  joint  is  fkonlisr  where  veal  is  small. 
It  is  either  cut  in  horizontal  slices^  or  as  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton>  but  beginning  nearer  the  broad  end.  Shoulder 
and  loin  of  veal  are  cut  as  mutton.  The  kidney  fat 
of  the  loin  is  prized^  and  sometimes  sliced  at  table  and 
heated  over  a  lamp. 

Saddle  of  Mution.^-Cvit  thin  slices  lengthways^  di- 
viding them  if  too  long,  and  helping  fat  and  lean  to- 
gether. Some  perscms  think  that,  besides  being  a 
more  economical  way  of  carving,  the  meat  is  more 
delicately-grained,  and  eats  better,  if  a  deep  incision 
is  made  along  the  bone,  and  slices  be  taken  crossways 
from  thence. 

Roamed  P^.— We  could  wish  that  the  practice  of 
having  this  cush  carved  by  the  cook  were  universal ; 
for,  in  this  fastidious  age,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of 
an  entire  four-footed  animal  at  table  is  any  thing  but 
acceptable.  Like  the  larger  poultry,  pig  is  also  very 
troublesome  to  the  carver,  who  must  have  a  sharp 
knife,  with  which  the  head  is  to  be  taken  off  in  the 
first  place;  then  cut  down  the  back  from  neck  to 
rump;  afterwards  remove  the  shoulder  and  leg  on 
each  side.  The  ribs  are  then  to  be  divided  into  four 
portions,  and  the  legs  and  shoulders  cut  in  two.  The 
ribs  are,  or  rather  were,  esteemed  the  most  delicate 
part  of  this  dish ;  now  the  neck  of  a  well-roasted  pig 
is  the  favourite  morsel.  The  carver  must  use  bis  uis- 
cretion  in  distributing  ear  and  jaw,  as  far  as  these  will 
go,  and  help  stuffing  and  sauce  more  liberally. 

Turkey. — ^Where  the  party  is  not  very  large,  and 
the  dishes  numerous,  a  good  many  small'  delicate 
slices,  with  very  thin  portions  of  the  stuffing,  may  be 
helped  lengthways  from  the  breast.  If  this  is  not 
sufficient,  proceed  as  directed  for  a  goose,  page  44. 

Hams  are  cut  in  three  ways.  You  may  begin  at  the 
hock,  which  is  the  most  economical  method;  in  the 
midcUe,  or  at  Uie  broad  end.  The  chief  thin^  to  be 
attended  to  after  an  incision  is  made,  is  the  delicacy 
of  the  slices. 

Tongue.— -The  best  part  is  the  thick,  and  the  meat 
is  most  delicate  when*^  cut  across  in  very  thin  slices. 
It  is,  however,  more  economical  to  cut  it  m  thin  slices 
the  lonff  way.  Tongue  and  ham  cannot,  i^hen  cold, 
be  too  delicately  cut. 
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C«f*  Head  and  Shoulders,  if  served  without  s 
sauce  in  the  dish,  which  is  the  generul  mode,  should 
be  served  on  a  napkin.  If  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  very 
easily  carved.  Let  the  back  of  the  fiah  be  placed  to- 
waras  the  carver.  Enter  the  silver  fisb-caj^er  at  a, 
and  QUt  down  to  the  bone  in  the  direction  ab,cd,  and 
help  from  this  opening  right  and  left  at  convenience,  , 
taking  care  not  to  m^e  a  jagged  surface  by  breakine 
the  flakes.  The  gelatinous  pieces  about  the  neck  ana 
head  are  prized,  and  must  be  helped  if  asked  for  ;  alao 
small  slices  of  the  sound.  The  palate  and  toneue  may 
be  got  at  with  a  spoon  if  it  be  wished ;  but  tnese  are 
rather  the  fantastic  than  prime  parts.  Some  cut  die 
fish  long-ways ;  but  the  above  is  the  fairer  mode. 


HtMnch  tfVenuoH. — Make  an  incisiix)  quite  down  to 
the  bone,  inthe  direction  of  the  lines  a  6,  to  let  the  gravy 
flow.  Let  thecarver  then  turn  ihi  dish  towards  himselff 
and  cut  down  to  the  bone  trom  ciod,  thus  forming,  as 
itwere,theRoiaanletterT.  The  most  delicate  slices  lie 
to  the  left  of  the  line  c  d,  supposing  the  joint  to  lie 
endways  to  the  carveriand  the  broad  end  of  the  haunch, 
e  df,  next  him.  From  the  incision,  slices,  not  too 
thick,  may  be  cut,  which,  if  too  long,  can  be  divided. 
A  thinner  and  Soulier  slice  of  fat  most  be  given  with 
each,  and  also  gravy,   As  the  &t  of  venison  n^eeses  very 
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rapidly,  the  mare  expeditiously  the  csrvet  gets  through 
his  task  the  better;  or  a  dish  with  b  gpirit-lamp  is 
eometimeB  brought  to  the  table  to  keep  the  gravy,  fat, 
&c.  quite  hot. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  is  cafved  exactly  as  venison. 


A  boiled  Gigot  or  Leg  of  Mutton. — A  boiled  gigot  or 
leg  is  served  as  represented  in  the  plate ;  a  roast  leg  is 
served  with  the  olaer  ride  uppermost,  though  they  are 
carved  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  and  indeed,  whether 
boiled  or  roasted,  the  leg  is  often  served  with  the 
■■me  side  uppermost.  The  most  juicy  part  of  this  &- 
vourite  joint  la  about  the  middle  or  thi^  of  the  thigh. 
Let  the  shank  lie  to  the  carver's  left  hand,  and  let 
him  cut  down  to  the  bone,  through  the  noUc  or  kernel, 
called  the  Pope's  eye,  in  the  direction  a  b.  Though 
the  most  juicy  part  of  the  leg  ia  here,  some  choose 
the  dry  knucMe,  and  others  the  fatty  part  about  the 
chump ;  or  small  slices  that  may  be  found  along  the 
back-bone  ;  even  the  tail  of  fat  mutton  is  chosen  by 
■ome. 


Shmtder  of  Mutfo«.— This  joint   is  served   with 
the  outside  uppermost.     Cut  into  Uie  deepest  part 
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down  to  the  bone  in  a  slanting  line  from  a  to  b,  uid 
from  this  opening  take  slices  of  a  proper  thickncM.  If 
more  helpings  are  wanted,  some  delicate  slices  may  be 
cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  blade-booe,  in 
the  direction  c  d  and  ef.  The  most  delicate  slices  are 
to  be  found  in  that  part  "which,  in  the  living  animal, 
la;  next  to  the  back-bone ;  the;  are  to  be  cut  out  in 
rather  thin  slices,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  g  h.  In 
almost  all  animals  delicate  fatty  slices  are  to  be  found 
along  the  back-bone.  Good  Aeshj  slices  full  of  juice, 
though  not  ver;  delicate  in  the  m>re,  are  to  be  got  by 
turning  the  joint  over,  and  cutting  slantwise  into  the 
hollow  part  of  the  inside.  So  various  are  tastes, 
that  some  persons  prefer  the  knuckle,  though  the 
driest  and  coarsest  part  of  the  animal.  Some  mo- 
dem carvers  prefer  cutting  slices  at  once  right  down 
irom  the  shank  to  the  bro^  end. 


Fore-Quarter  of  Xamb.— Separate  the  shoulder 
from  the  ribs,  by  passing  a  carvmg-knife,  held  near- 
ly horizontally,  in  the  direction  abed.  Take  care  not 
to  make  too  broad  a  shoulder-flap,  and  thus  leave 
the  ribs  bare.  Some  carvers  merely  make  a  slight 
incision  into  the  skin,  and  tear  oS  the  shoulder 
fl^  The  shank,  which  must  be  twisted  in  pa- 
per, may  be  held  by  the  carver  if  it  is  found  con- 
venient  Squeeze  a  little  juice  of  lemon  or  Seville 
.  orange  over  the  parts  separated,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  a  little  salt  They  may  also  be  laid  together, 
and  gently  pressed  down,  to  make  the  juice  flow;  or 
have  a  little  butter  if  deficient  in  juice.  Next  sepa- 
rate the  gristles  of  the  breast  from  the  ribs,  in  the  di- 
rection d  y,  and  the  choice  is,  "  ribs,  gristle,  or  shoul- 
der?" though  the  ribs  are  esteemed  t£e  most  delicate 
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part.  The  Bhoalder  is  to  be  csrred  as  direeted  tor 
shoulder  of  mutton ;  and  if  th«  joint  is  large,  it  will 
be  found  ag  convenient  to  put  the  shoulder  ande  on  a 
plate. 


A  Goofe.— The  carver  must  cut  thin  nice  slices  in 
the  lines  a  b,  down  to  the  breast- bcme,  helping  round 
as  he  carves.  If  there  be  stuffing,  the  apron  must 
be  cut  open  in  the  circular  line  jl  g,  ana  part  of  it 
may  be  served  with  each  helping.  If  there  be  no 
stuffing,  a  glass  of  wine,  a  uttle  orange-gravy,  or 
vinegar,  is  poured  into  the  body  of  the  goose  at  the 
opening,  which  the  carver,  for  this  purpose,  makes 
in  the  apron.  Orange-gravy  or  red  wine  is  also 
often  pouted  over  the  sliced  breast  of  goose  or  duck, 
before  the  slices  are  taken  out  If  the  party  be 
so  numerous  that  the  breast-slices  are  not  sufficient, 
the  carver  must  proceed  to  take  off  the  right  leg,  for 
which  purpose  ne  must  put  his  fork  through  the 
small  end,  press  it  close  to  the  body,  and,  meanwhile, 
entering  his  knife  at  d,  jerk  the  leg  smartly  back,  and 
the  joint  will  separate,  when  the  leg  may  easily  be 
cut  off  in  the  direction  d  e.  The  wing  on  the  same 
side  is  next  to  be  taken  off.  For  this  purpose,  fix  the 
fork  in  the  pinion,  press  it  to  the  body,  and,  entering 
the  knife  at  c,  separate  the  joint,  and  afterwards  cut  off 
the  wing  in  the  direction  c  d.  Proceed  in  the  some 
way  to  take  off  the  other  leg  and  wing.  In  helping  a 
goose,  the  thigh,  which  is  a  favourite  part,  may  be 
separated  from  the  drumstick,  and  the  fleshy  part  of - 
the  wing  from  the  pinion.  Fortunately  for  the  carver, 
the  breast-slices  are  in  general  found  sufficient;  as  dis- 
membering an  old  goose  or  Turkey  is  one  of  ihe  most 
laborious  and  awkward  of  his  duties. 
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A  Ftfwl,  teith  the  Membera  on  one  Side  cut  9^.~- 
Thia  dish  is  nuuiaged  in  the  same  wty,  whetb^  boil- 
ed or  roasted.  In  a  boiled  fowl,  the  leffs  ue-bent  in- 
wards,  trussed  within  the  apron,  and  skewered  so  till 
served;  in  a  roasted  fowl  they  are  left  out  and  skewer- 
ed en  long.  The  carver  may  remove  the  fowl  from 
the  dish  to  his  own  plate,  particularly  whm  there 
are  two  (as  is  usual)  served  in  the  same  dish.  The 
members  and  joints,  as  taken  ofi*,  aie  to  be  placed  in 
the  dish,  if  not  helped  round  as  cat  off,  which  is  the 
best  way,  as  the  guests  are  not  kept  waiting,  and  the 
carver  sees  when  he  has  enough  cut.  The  carver  must 
fix  his  fork  in  the  breast,  and  take  off  slices  from  the 
breast  on  each  side  of  the  merry-thought,  which  are  to 
be  helped  in  the  first  place,  or  left  till' the  whole  is 
finished,  as  is  chosen.  Next  separate  the  joint  of  the 
wing  in  the  direction  a  b;  then  separate  the  muscles, 
by  &dng  the  fork  in  the  pinion,  and  smaitlv  jerkhig 
Mck  the  wing  towards  the  leg.  Pass  the  knife  be- 
tween the  body  and  leg,  in  the  direction  b  d,  and  cut 
to  the  joint  clear ;  then,  with  the  fork  fixed,  jerk  the 
leg  bacVandthe  parts  will  give  way.  Turn  over  the 
fowl  on  your  plate,  and  take  off  the  other  1^  and 
wing ;  next  the  merry-thought,  as  in  the  circular 
line  j  g.  Take  off  the  neck-bone,  by  putting  in 
the  knife  at  g ;  and  having  the  fork  well  fixed,  jerk 
it  off  irom  the  part  which  adheres  to  the  breast-bone. 
The  members  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  breast  must 
be'  divided  from  the  body  by  cuttii^  right  through 
the  ribs  down  to  the  rump  on  each  side.  This  done, 
turn  the  back  of  the  fowl  upwards  <xa  vour  plate.  Lay 
your  knife  firmly  across  it,  as  if  to  hold  it  down,  and, 
with  the  fork  fixed  in  the  rump,  give  it  a  jerk,  when 
it  will  easily  divide  across ;  turn  the  rump  from  yon, 
b9 
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and  cut  off  the  side-bones,  and  the  fowl  ia  carved. 
What  demands  most  attention,  is  to  hit  the  joint  of 
the  wing,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  neck-bone. 
The  prime  parts  of  a  fowl,  whether  boiled  <w  roasted, 
are  Uie  breast,  merry-thought,  wines,  particularly  a 
livered  wing,  and  side-bones.  Some  dexterous  carvers 
can  take  out  a  side-bone  and  leave  on  the  lee  and 
wing,  which  permits  the  fowl  to  be  pnsented  coW 
in  good  form. 


A  Pkeatani.~~Flx  the  fork  in  the  breast,  and  cut 
slices  in  the  lines  a  b.  If  more  helpings  are  want- 
ed, take  off  the  legs  and  wings,  as  directed  in  carv- 
ing a.  fowl,  and  be  careful  in  taking  off  the  wing 
to  hit  the  esact  point  between  it  and  tbe  neck- 
bone.  Next  cut  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line 
c  d,  and  then  divide  tbe  other  parts  exactly  as  a 
fowl.  The  prime  bite  are  the  same  as  in  a  fowl.  The 
brains  are  fancied.  It  ia  an  object  of  economy  in 
carving  game  and  poultry,  which  are  often  very  high- 
priced,  to  cut  off  no  more  parts  than  are  requued  by 
the  guests. 


Pigeont. — To  cut  tbem  irom  top  to  bottom  in  the 
line  ed  is  the  fairest  way,  as  the  thigh  is  «iteemed 
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the  best  part,  though  some  prefer  the  breast  They 
may  also  be  divided  in  the  triangular  line  b  a  c. 
Ducklings,  or  very  young  ipring  chicluna,  are  carved 


A  Partridge  at  trusted  for  the  Table.— A  partridge 
ia  cut  up  as  a  fowl  or  pheasant.  The  prime  jwrts  are 
the  same  in  them  all,  but  the  wing,  and  particularW 
the  tip  of  the  wing,  the  most  dainty.  It  is  dmost  need- 
less  to  mention,  that  though  the  pfa(e«shew  the  skewers, 
they  must  all  be  withdrawn  before  any  dish  i»  served. 


A  Hare. — While  a  hare  continues  to  be  sent  to 
table  as  represented  in  the  plate,  the  carver  must 
enter  his  knife  at  g,  if  the  animal  be  young,  and  cut 
fairly  along  the  bat^-bone  to  k.  Then  enter  his  knife 
on  the  other  side  of  the  back,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  it,  and  cut  in  a  parallel  line.  The  lees  will  easily 
be  got  off,  and  the  shoulders  in  the  circular  line  efg. 
Divide  the  hare  into  three,  or,  if  a  large  hare,  four 
pieces,  going  right  through  the  spine  at  the  joints. 
The  leg,  which  is  too  large  for  one  helping,  may  be 
divided  The  pieces  may  either  be  helped  as  cut  off, 
or  laid  neatly  in  the  dish  till  the  carving  is  completed, 
when  they  are  to  be  helped  round,  wiUi  stufling  and 
gravy,  to  each  person.  If  the  hare  be  old,  the  carver 
will  succeed  better  by  turning  the  dish  towards  him- 
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self,  and  cuttiiig  off  the  legs^  entering  the  knife  about 
two  inches  below  the  back.bone>  and  trying  to  hit 
the  joint  (without  which  his  task  will  not  be  easy), 
and  jerking  the  joint  open^  as  in  carving  a  goose.  A 
few  nice  slices  will  be  got  above  the  place  at  which  he 
enters  the  knife^  lying  alons  the  back-bone.  The  back 
may  next  be  divided  into  tnree  or  four  parts,  and  the 
fore-limbs  cut  off.  To  divide  the  head,  cut  it  off,  place 
it  on  a  clean  plate,  and  cut  the  upper  from  the  under 
jaw.  Next  cut  it  down  exactly  tnrough  the  middle. 
The  ears  and  brains  are  fancied.  Some  care  must  be 
taken  by  papering  and  basting  the  ears  to  have  them 
crisp.  Before  roasting,  they  should  be  singed  inside 
witn  a  hot  poker. 

Rabbits  are  carved  like  hare ;  only,  being  much 
smaller,  the  head  is  not  divided,  and  tne  back  is  only 
cut  in  two  pieces. 

N.  B.  Every  elenmt  carrer  will  try  to  cover  the  unsightly  gaahes 
he  must  make,  in  fish  particularly^  by  throwinp^  the  ganuAhing  over 
the  wreck,  or  even  a  fold  of  the  naplun  on  wh^h  jthe  fish  is  served. 
Though  the  remark  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  we  must  here  notice 
that,  m  ordinary  circumstances,  gamishmg  the  ledges  of  dishes  is 
rather  losing  ground.  At  h^ply^dressed  dinners,  garnished  by 
thorough-br^  professors,  all  sorts  of  ornament  are  expected.  For 
public  breakfasts,  collations,  and  suppers,  gamishings  of  coloured 
jellies,  and  of  sauces  iced  and  moulcied  in  the  French  style,  have 
peculiar  beauty  and  fitness.  And  even  at  small  quiet  dinners, 
brain-cakes,  forcemeat-balls,  small  fried  fish,  or  oysters  fried,  sip- 
pets, small  sausages,  pastry-borders,  and  those  of  potato,  or  rice,  are 
always  appropriate  when  served  with  the  respective  dishes  to  whidi 
the  best  usages  of  cookery  have  attached  them ;  while  the  Med  pars- 
ley, the  spinage,  or  sorrd,  or  turnip,  on  which /rtcandieatMr,  tongue, 
or  boiled  mutton,  &c  may  be  served,  is  a  positive  exceUence,  at  al- 
most no  additional  expense ;  but  as  it  must  ever  be  more  convenient, 
it  is  also  more  agreeable,  to  see  such  things  as  sliced  orange  or  lemon, 
beet,  pickles,  and  scraped  horseradish,  placed  on  a  smafi  dish  near 
the  carver,  than  tossed  awry,  soused  in  the  gravy,  or  sloping  the 
ledges  of  the  assets.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  good 
taste  and  discretion  must  mutually  aid  eadi  other.  There  is  one 
cheap  and  comfortaUe  mode  of  imparting  a  look  of  fulness,  finish, 
and  neatness,  m  servine  an  otherwise  insignificant  dressed  dish,  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  principal  place,  which  merits  more  general  adop- 
tion,— ^namely,  serving  the  diidi  on  a  larger  one,  round  which  a  da- 
mask napkin  is  neatly  puffed,  thus  shewing  an  agreeable  frame-work 
or  border,  of  which  a  light  paste  bordering  round  the  dish  with  the 
viands  may  form,  as  it  were,  the  inner  <mle.  In  this  manner  a 
turtle  course  is  sometimes  served,  where  the  shell  is  used  as  a  dish. 
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Tables  should  be  like  pictnres  to  tbe  sight, 
Some  dishes  cast  in  sbad&  some  spreadlii lisdit ; 
Some  should  be  moved  when  broken,  othetslast 
Through  the  whole  treat,  inoentlYe  to  the  taste. 

King*9  CiMkerf, 

As  landmarks  to  the  inexperienced  housekeeper^  we 
subjoin  a  few  bills  of  fare^  observing;  at  the  same  time^ 
that  these  mnst^  in  every  instance^  be  left  to  individual 
taste  and  discretion.  Bills  of  fare  may  be  varied  in 
endless  ways^— nor  can  any  specific  rules  be  given  for 
selecting  dishes  for  the  table^  which  must  depend 
wholly  on  fortune,  fashion,  the  seasmi  c€  the  year, 
local  situation,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  iMeat- 
ness  and  propriety  alone  are  of  universal  obligation 
in  the  regulation  of  every  table,  from  the  humblest  to 
the  most  splendid.  To  the  credit  of  the  age  it  'may 
be  remarked,  that  modem  fashion  inclines  more  to  a 
few  dishes,  well  selected  and  elegantly  disposed,  than 
to  that  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  good  things 
with  which  notable  British  housewives  used  to  con- 
ceal their  table-linen.  The  culinary  tastes  of  our  po- 
lite  neighboiurs  are  imperceptiblv  undermining  some 
points  of  our  ancient  national  faith.  At  genteel  tab)es> 
very  rich  puddings,  cakes,  and  fat  meat-pies,  have 
lost  ground.  Creams,  jellies,  and  preserved  and  cara* 
melled  fruits  or  compotes ,  take  their  place.  Fish  is 
more  simply  cooked  than  it  formerly  was.  Putrid 
game  is  no  longer  admired ;  and  the  native  flavour  of 
all  viands  is  more  sedulously  preserved  by  a  better 
style  of  cookery. 

The  manner  of  laying  out  a  fashionable  table  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  quarters  of  the  united  king- 
doms ;  yet  there  are  trifling  local  peculiarities  to  which 
the  prudent  housewife  in  middle  life  must  attend. 
A  centre-ornament,  whether  it  be  called  a  dormant,  a 
plat€aUy  an  epergne,  or  a  candelabra,  is  found  so  con* 
venient,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  good  appear- 
ance of  the  table,  that  a  fashionable  dinner  is  now  sel- 
dom set  out  without  something  of  this  kind. 
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It  may  be  assumed^  that  utility  is  the  true  princi- 
ple of  beauty^  at  least  in  affairs  of  the  table^  and^  above 
all^  in  the  substantial  jirtt  coune*  A  very  false  or 
defective  taste  is^  however^  often  shown  in  centre- 
ornaments.  Strange  ill-assorted  nosegays^  and  mon- 
strous bouquets  of  artificial-flowers^  begin  to  droop 
or  look  faded  among  those  hot  steams^  which 
soon  deprive  even  the  more  appropriate  salad  of  its 
fresh  and  light  appearance.  Ornamental  articles  of 
family-plate>  carved>  chased,  or  merely  plain,  but 
hiffhly-polished,  can  never  be  out  of  place,  however 
old-fasmoned,  and  are  the  only  things  of  which  this 
can  be  constantly  affirmed.  In  the  same  manner  we 
may  assume,  that  in  desserts,  richly-cut  and  brightly- 
washed  useful  articles  of  glass  can  never  cease  to  be  or- 
namental ;  though  we  would  pause  on  the  adoption  of 
all  alum  or  wax  baskets,  and  fruits  of  this  last  tantaliz- 
ing substance,  with  many  other  things  of  the  counter- 
feit kind.  We  are  far,  however,  from  proscribing  the 
foliage  and  moss  in  which  fruits  are  sometimes  seen 
lightly  bedded.  These  are  next  to  the  native  dew,  and 
the  bloom  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.  That  sparkling 
imitation  of  frost-work,  wmch  is  given  to  preserved 
fruits  and  other  things,  is  also  exceedingly  beautifu], 
as  are  many  of  the  trifles  belonging  to  French  and 
Italian  confectionary.  As  we  are  disposed  to  give  the 
Monks  full  credit  for  many  of  the  best  French  dishes, 
and  of  our  own  antiquated  preparations,  so  are  the  fair 
recluses  of  France  and  Italy  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
much  that  is  elegant  in  confectionary,  of  which  they 
Icmg  had,  and  still  have,  tasteful  exhibitions  on  holi- 
days. To  their  leisure  and  taste  we  owe  caramelled  and 
candied  fruits,  fruits  en  chemise,  Chantilly  and  caramel- 
baskets,  &c.  &c.  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  lace, 
needle-work,  and  cut  paper.  Linen  well  done  up,  and 
more  cloths  than  one,  with  a  scarlet  baize  between, 
give  a  table  a  clad  comfortable  look. 

In  alli  ranks,  and  at  every  table,  one  important  art 
in  housekeeping  is  to  make  what  remains  over  from 
one  day*s  entertainment  contribute  to  the  elegance  or 
plenty  of  the  next  day's  repasts.  This  is  a  principle 
understood  by  persons  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of 
society,  and  who  maintain  the  most  splendid  and  ex- 
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pensive  establishments.  Their  gretit  town-dinners 
usually  follow  in  rapid  succession,  one  banquet  form* 
ing,  if  not  the  basis^  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  next  etu 
tertainment.  But  as  this  has  been  elsewhere  reoonu 
mended  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  repeat  here,  that  vegetables,  ragouts,  and 
soups,  may  be  re- warmed  ,*  and  jellies  and  blancmange 
remoulded,  with  no  deterioration  of  their  qualities. 
Savoury  or  sweet  patdes,  potted  meats,  croquets,  ris- 
soles, vol'au-f>enis,  fritters,  tartlets,  &c.,  may  be  served 
with  almost  no  cost,  where  cookei^  is  going  forward 
on  a  large  scale.  In  the  French  kitchen,  a  numerous 
class  of  culinary  preparations,  caUed  enir4e»  de  desterie, 
or  made-dishes  of  left  things,  are  prepared  even  for 
grand  entertainments. 

At. dinners  of  any  pretension,  it  is  understood  that 
the  first  course  shall  consist  of  soups  and  fish,  succeed- 
ed by  boiled  poultry,  ham,  or  tongue,  roasts,  stews.  Sec ; 
and  of  vegetables,  with  a  few  made-dishes,  as  ragouts, 
curries,  hashes,  cutlets,  patties,  fricandeaus,  &c.,  in  as 
great  variety  as  the  number  of  ddshes  permits ;  as  a  jelly 
and  a  cream,  a  white  and  a  brown,  or  a  clear  and  a  stew- 
soup.  For  the  second  course,  roasted  poultry  or  game 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  with  dressed  vegetables,  ome- 
lets, macaroni,  jellies,  creams,  salads,  preserved  fruit, 
and  all  sorts  of  sweet  things  and  pastry,  are  employ- 
ed,—endeavouring  to  give  one  article  of  each  sort,  as 
will  be  exemplified  in  the  bills  of  fare  subjoined. 
This  is  a  more  common  arrangement  than  three  courses, 
which  are  attended  with  so  much  additional  trouble 
both  to  the  guests  and  servants. 

But  whether  the  dinner  be  of  two  or  three  courses, 
it  is  managed  nearly  in  the  same  way  ;  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  servants  as  well  as  of  tiieir  employers,  a 
few  particulars  may  be  detailed.  In  the  centre,  there 
is  generally  some  ornamental  article,  as  an  epergne 
with  flowers,  real  or  artificial,  or  with  a  decorated 
salad.  An  ornament  or  plateau,  containing  essences, 
is  equally  appropriate.  Two  dishes  of  fish  dressed  in 
diffisrent  ways,  if  suitable,  diould  occupy  the  top  and 
bottom;  and  two  .soups,  a  white  and  a  brown,  or  a 
mild  anda  high-seasoned,  are  best  disposed  on,  each 
ddebf  ihe  centre-piece :  thb  fiah^sauiaes  are  placed 
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between  the  centre-piece  and  the  dimm^A.  to  which 
each  is  appropriate;  and  this,  with  tliir^deeanted  wines 
drank  during  dinner,  forms  the  fir^  course.  When 
there  are  rare  French  or  Rhenish  wineeu  they  are  placed 
in  the  oriffinal  bottles  (uncorked)  in  ornamented  wine- 
vasei!^  at  me  head  and  bottom  of  the  table,— that  is,  be- 
tween the  centre-piece  and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes; 
or  if  four  kinds,  they  are  ranged  round  the  pltfteau.    ' 

The  Second  Course,  when  were  are  three,  consists 
of  roasts  and  stews  for  the  top  and  bottom,  Turkey  at 
fowls,  or  fricandeau  and  bam  garnished,  or  tongue,  for 
the  sides;  with  small  made-dishes  for  the  comers, 
served  in  covered  dishes ;  as  palates,  stewed  giblets, 
ciirrie  of  any  kind,  ragout,  or  fricassee  of  rabbits,  stew- 
ed mushrooms,  &c.  &c.  Two  sauce-tureens,  or  glasses 
with  pickles,  or  very  small  made-dishes,  may  be  placed 
between  the  epergne  and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes ; 
vegetables  on  the  side-table  are  handed  round.  If 
the  epergne  is  taken  away  with  this  course,  then  a 
small  tablecloth  or  overlay,  which  is  often  placed 
across,  to  keep  the  doth  neat  for  the  third  course,  is 
also  removed. 

The  Third  Course  consists  of  game,  confectionary, 
the  more  delicate  vegetables  dressed  in  the  French 
w^,  puddings,  creams,  jellies.  Sec 

Water-botUes,  with  rummers,  are  placed  at  proper 
intervals.  Malt  liquors  and  other  common  beverages 
are  called  for ;  but  where  hock,  champagne.  Sec  6cc. 
are  served,  they  are  handed  round  between  the  courses. 
When  the  third  course  is  cleared  away,  cheese,  butter, 
a  fresh  salad,  or  sliced  cucumber,  are  usually  served ; 
and  the  finger-basses,  where  these  disagreeable  things 
continue  to  be  openly  used,  precede  the  dessert. 
At  many  tables,  however,  of  the  first  fashion,  it  is 
customary  merely  to  hand  round  quickly  a  glass  vessel 
or  two  filled  with  simple,  or  simply  perfuned  tepid 
water,  made  by  the  addition  of  a  little  rose  or  lavender 
water,  or  a  home-made  strained  infusion  of  rose  leaves 
or  lavender  spikes.  Into  this  water  each  guest  may 
dip  the  comer  of  his  napkin,  and  with  this  (only  when 
needful)  rdresh  his  lips  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
Polite  foreigners  cannot  reccudle  tne  use  of  finger- 
glasses  with  the  boasted  excessive  delicacy  of  the  do- 
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mestic  and  pMional  habits  of  the  Bngliah ;  yet  the 
custom  is  now  partially  adopted  even  on  the  conti* 
nent;  whence  again  some  of  our  young  fashionables 
and  veteran  men  of  travel  have  caught  the  fflthy 
practice  of  eatinff  with  their  fingers;  not  merely  sa« 
lads  and  cheese^  but  oysters^  devils,  macaroni.  Sec,  in 
this  dijy^sting  trick  far  exceeding  their  French  and 
Italian  masters ;  what  in  foreigners  is  an  unpleasant 
habit,  being  in  their  imitatbrs  bad  taste>  if  not  ill- 
breeding  and  effrontery. 

The  Dessert  may  consist  merely  of  two  dishes  of  fine 
fruit  for  the  top  and  bottom;  common  or  dried  fruits, 
filberts,  &c.  for  the  comers  or  sides,  and  a  cake  for 
the  niiddle,  with  ice-pails  in  hot  weather.  Liqueurs 
are  at  this  staffe  handed  round ;  and  the  wines  usually 
drank  after  dumer  are  placed  decanted  on  the  table 
along  with  the  dessert,  and  the  ice-pails  and  plates 
removed  as  soon  as  the  company  finish  their  ice. 
Where  there  is  preserved  ginger,  it  follows  the  ices  ;  or 
is  eaten  to  heignten  to  the  piUate  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  dessert  wines.  This  may  all  be  better  understood 
by  noting  the  following  exact  arrangement  of  what  is 
considered  a  fashionable,  though  not  sumptuous,  din- 
ner of  three  courses  and  a  dessert 


A  FASHIOITABLE  DINNER  OF  THREE  COURSES,  WITH 
CHEESE-COURSE  AND  DESSERT. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Tnrbot  boiled. 
.5  Lobster  Sauce.  J 

te  Wine  Vase. 

I  I 


•I 


s 


Wine,  ^  Epergtu.  |         Wine. 

I"  ■         I- 

1$  Wine  Vmc.  <^ 

J  Fish  Ssace.  J 


^ 


Soles  Fried. 
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> 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Turkey  roasted  with  Truffles. 

V 

Sweetbreads. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. 

Currie 

. 

1 

Wine  Vase. 

in  Rice. 

1 

1 

Wine.               % 

1 

• 

Epergne. 
Wine  Vase. 

II 
§ 

Wine. 

H0 

a 

Cutlets. 

Venison  Sauce. 
Haunch  of  Venison. 

Patties. 

Jelly. 


THIBD  COURSE. 

Roasted  Pigeons. 
Sauce  Tureen.         Bouch^es  des  Dames. 


8 


Tartlets. 


Macaroni  Pudding. 

Wine  Vase. 

Trifle  ornamented. 

Wine  Vase. 

Cranberry  Tart. 

Sauce  Tureen. 
Grouse  roasted. 


09 
9 


as 

OB 

O 


Italian  Cream. 
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Directions  for  pladng  the  Cheese^  &c.  After  Dinner/ 

Biitiflh  Parmeian 
or  StiltoD. 


I 

a  Butter, 

9  In  fomu,  alioes,  or 

-g  pata. 


JS 
CO 


Parmesan  rasped, 
and  in  a  covered  glass. 


(Next  came  the  Finger-glattes,) 


THB  DB&SSHT. 
Lemon  Ice. 
^  Grapes. 

,A^  Sugar  Basin.  "V . 

Cut  Glasses.  <t 


\ 


Rose  Souffle  Cakes.    Savoy  Cake,  on  an  elevated  Stand.    Wafers. 

Cut  Glasses. 


y6  Cut  Glasses.  xy 

/ 


^  Water  Jug.  ^ 


^. 


\ 


Melon. 
Raspberry  Ice.t 


•  See  another  wav  of  setting  out  a  Cbeese-Coune,  page  50 :  or  there  may  be 
two  small  dialie«  with  twtter  on  cadi  side,  and  a  ilhrer  taead4MMket  In  the  cen. 
tre,  in  which  rusks  or  cheese-biscuits  are  served  on  a  na{ddn,  which  should 
ever  lie  under  breadi 

f  Ice  is  also  handed  round,  or  served,  before  the  dessert  This  dessert  may 
be  made  more  Aill  by  a  few  small  dishes  of  wsfinrs,  bnndy-acroUs,  or  dried 
small  ftuit. 
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FOR 


PLAIN  FAMILY  DINNERS. 


Potatoes  browned 
below  the  Roast. 


DIVXERS  OF  FIVE  DISHES. 

Pease  Soup. 

Apple  Dumpling, 
or  Plain  Fritters. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


Mashed  Turnip 
or  Pickkt. 


Potatoes. 


Haddocks  baked. 

Newmar^Eet  Padding.  Rice  or  Pickles. 

Haricot,  Carrie  Hash,  or  Grill, 
Of  the  MuHon  cf  the  firmer  day. 


Knuckle  of  Veal  Ragout,  6r  wUh  Rice. 

Parsnips.  A  Charlotte.  Potatoes. 

Roast  of  Pork  or  Pork  Chops.— 'iSo^  Sauce, 


Potatoes. 


Boiled  Cod,  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

Barley  Broth.  Carrots  or  Turnips. 

Scrag  of  Mutton, 
with  Caper  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter. 


Cod  Carrie,  or  a  Fitk^Pie,  of  the  Fish  of  fonner  day. 
Scalloped  Oysters.  Rice-Pudding.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Roast  Ribs  of  Beef. 
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BottiDi,  tnth  Otnons* 

Beef  Cedls,  ofthr 
Marrow  Bones.  Soup  of  the  S(miau        Roast  Ribt  itf  the 

Jbrmer  day. 

Lamb  Chops,  with  Potatoes. 
Vegetdbkt  on  Side-Table. 


Giblet  Soup. 

{Renwve^^FUh  in  Brown  Sauce.) 

Stewed  Celery.  Fruit  Pie.  Spinage. 

Fillet  of  Veal  stuffed. 


Boiled  Fowl,  or  Fricandeau  of  Veai  on  Sorrel. 

Currie  of  Dressed 
Veal  in  Rice         New  England  Pancakes.         Pease  Pudding 
Casserole.  or  Greem, 

Pickled  Pork  or  Salted  Beef. 


Crimped  Cod. 

Pigeons  Ragout.  Soup.  Carrots  and  Turnips. 

Small  Round  of  Beef  with  Greens, 
or  Breast  of  Beef  a  la  Flamande. 


Skate, 
with  Caper  Sauce. 

Cauliflower.  Hotch-potch.  Potatoes. 

Loin  of  Veal  roasted.* 


•  A  loin  of  veal,  which  is  a  verv  common  remove  of  flsh  or  soup,  is  often 
sent  from  the  table  nearly  or  wholly  untouched;  in  which  case  it  maybe  re- 
warmed  in  the  Dutch  wea,  or  dressed  in  various  ways,  as  a  ragout,  bianquettes, 
&c. 
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GOOD  FAMILY-DINVEKS  OF  8SVSK  DISHES.* 

Crimped  Salmon, 
Lobster  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Minoe  Pies  or  Rii$olet, 

Winter  Hotch-potch. 

(Refn(roe''^Apple'Pie.) 

Oxford  Dumplings.  Pickles.  Bubble  and  Squeak 

Roast  of  Beef.  of  the   Veal  of  the 

firmer  day. 


Irish  Stew,  or  Haricot  of  Mutton. 
Chickens.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Fritters. 

Apple-Sauce.  Tongpie  on  Spinage^ 

or  a  Piece  of  Ham. 

Stubble  Goose. 


Jole  of  Salmon. 

Savoury  Patties.  LohttermSauce.  Salad. 

Onion-Soup. 

(Retnove^^A  Charlotte,) 

Macaroni.  Sliced  Cucumber,  Veal  Sweetbreads. 

Saddle  of  Mutton  roasted. 


Scotch  Fish  and  Sauce. 

Remave^^Cutlett  a  Chingara, 
Scalloped  Potatoes.  Apple-Puffs. 

Marrow-Pudding. 

Tartlets  or  Sweet  Patties.  Mashed  Turnip. 

Oigot  of  Mutton  boiled,  with  Caper  Sauce. 

(Remave^^Roatt  Ducks,) 

*  Dinners  may  be  senred  in  two  courses  where  there  are  so  many  good  dishes. 

3 
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SUALL  DIKKER  IK  COUBSES,  WITH  DE88ZET,  &C. 

FIE8T  COUESE. 

Mock  Turde-Soup. 

Tttibot 

Oyster  and  Lobster ^  or  FetmelSmum^  and  Oteumher  sUced  thick, 
disposed  either  on  the  Table  or  Sideboard^  the  Fi^y  or  So^, 
with  the  Sauces^  and  Winesj  firming  the  ^fhoie  of  the  Course. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Pheasant. 
Ducklings  and  Pease.  Calves*  Bnins. 

Haunch  of  Mountain  Mutton. 


THIRD  COURSE. 

Macarom. 
Apricot  Tan.  Cream.  Jelly. 

Omdet  Souffle. 


CHEESE-COURSE. 

Stilton. 
Butterin  Ice,  or  Moulded.  Small  Cheese^Biscuits, 

Silver  Bread  Basket.         or  Sliced  RoU. 

A  Cream  Cheese^  or  grated  Parmesan,  in  s  coyered  cut  Glass. 


DTHKERS  or  TWO  COURSES,  FOUR  AND  FIVE,* 

For  Family-Dinners  or  Small  Parties, 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Pike  baked. 

Butch  Sauce. 
Stewed  Celery.  Mashed  Turnips. 

Caper-Sauce. 

Roast  Leg  of  Mutton. 


«  Dinners  here  given  in  two  may  in  geneial  have  the  aame  number  of 
disbes  served  in  three  oounes,  if  wished.  %ilrlt.]ampt  of  neat  ibrm  sometimes 
▼ery  conveniently  occupy  the  sides,  at  a  large  dinner,  or  the  comers,  MjUl-ups. 
Devils,  and  hot  moist  xests,  should  always  be  served  over  lamps. 
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SECOKD  C017&IE. 

Veal  Cutlets  in  VoUmJvenU 
Young  Pease.  Batafia  Cream.  Dressed  Lobster. 

Ducklings. 


PLAIN  DESSERT.* 

Rennets. 

Cut  Rummer. 

Walnuts.  Water  Jug.  Spanish  NuU 

Cut  Rummer.  or  Olives. 

Wine. 
Pears. 


FIRST  COURSE. 


Hare-Soup. 

jR^iovf — Filleto  of  Turbot. 
Stewed  Cucumber.  Dressed  Turnip. 

Roast  Vig. 


SECOKD  COURSE. 

Sweetbreads  firicasseed. 

Ginger  Cream.  Calf 's-Feet  Jelly. 

Roasted  Pheasant,  or  Oame  of  any  kind. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Civet  of  Hare  as  Soup. 

Stewed  Giblets.  Savoury  Patties, 

or  Calvet*  Braint. 
Breast  of  Mutton  grilled. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables  on  the  Side^TdUe, 


*  Zests  put  down  after  the  Dessert  is  removed,  are  hot  Deviled  Poultry  and 
Game,  Anchovv  Toasts,  Anchovies,  Caviare,  Olives,  Deviled  Kscuit,  Oftters, 
Grated  Meat,  &c  or  after  a  long  interval*  Rere-tupper  Axtides,  as  Salmis,        g 
Potted  Meats,  Potted  Shrimps,  &c. 
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Aspaiagufl, 
with  Batter  Sauce. 


SECOITD  COU&SX. 

Small  Ham,  glazed  or  fhku 

Almond-Puddingy 
or  GaUau  de  Riz. 

Small  Turkey  loatfted. 


Stewed  Celery. 


DIKNER8  OF  SEVEK  DISHES — TWO  COURSES. 
FIRST  COURSE. 

Oyster-Soup. 


Fricandeau,  with  Spin- 
age,  or  Sorrel,  or  To- 
mata  Sauce. 


Ducks  in  Ragout. 


{Remtyoe-^FMi.)* 


Chicken.Pie. 


Tongue 
on  Mashed  Turnip. 

Portuguese 
Mutton-Cutlets. 


Stewed  Rump  of  Beef. 


Cranberry  Tart. 

Cauliflower 
in  White  Sauce. 


Macaroni. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Moor-GFame. 

Orange  Saucer 

Lemon  Cream. 

Apricot  Marmalade  Tart 
Mint  Sauce. 

Fore-Quarter  of  Lamb  roasted. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Fish^Half  a  Turbot. 
Sauce. 


Veal-CutletB. 
Cod-Sounds. 


Gibkt-Soup. 

Sauce. 
Roast  Goose. 


Chicken  and  Ham  Patties. 


Curried  Rabbit  in 
Casserole  of  Rice. 


•  Sliced  Cucumber  (which  is  eaten  with  SahnoD,  Cod,  dec.)  on  the  Sideboani, 
and  also  other  vegetables. 
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Snowballs. 


Omelet. 


8EC0KD  COURSE. 


Veal  SweetbreacU. 

Asparagtti,  with  Batter. 
Trifle,  or  Omamciited  Cake. 


Roasted  Birds. 


Cheesecakes. 


Macaroni  Pudding. 


Potato-Balls. 


FIRST  COVRSE. 

Mullagatawny  Soup. 

(BetnovC'^Fish.) 

Sauce. 

Plateau. 

Sauce. 
Roast  Pig. 


Savoury  Patties. 

Currie  of  Chickens 
in  Rice  Casserole. 


Lobster  Salad. 
Cranberry  Tart. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Green  Peas. 
Custards  in  Glasses. 

Plateau. 

Cream  in  Glasses. 
Ducklings. 


Lemon  Pudding. 
Omelet. 


DIKKER  OF  KIKE  DISHES. 
FIRST  COURSE. 

Ox.Tail  Soup. 
Mashed  Potatoes 

Boiled  Turkey  Poult.       Curried  Fish. 

Pickles. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  roasted. 


Boiled  Rice. 
Ham  glazed. 
Brocoli* 
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Small  Cakes. 
French  Beans. 
Ginger  Cream. 


8SC0VD  coumsx.* 

Black  Cock. 

Wafers. 

TriHe. 

*  Wafers. 

Hashed  Hare, 

or  Venison. 


Calf  s-Feet  Jtlly. 
Lobster  Salad. 
Meiingles. 


Stewed  Pigeons 


Tongue  on  Spinage. 


DIKKEES  OF  ELEVEIT  DISHES. 
FIRST  COUBSE. 

White  Soup,  ik  la  Reine. 
(JR«not>e— Fi#^.) 

Oyster  Patties* 

Plateau. 
Lobster  Patties. 


Lamb  Chops  and 
Cucumbers. 


Boiled  Chickens. 


Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys, 
or  Palates. 

MuUagatawny  Soup. 


Sweetlnreads  grilled. 


Remove — Loin  of  Veal^  or  other  Roast* 


Wine  Jelly. 


Stewed  Mushrooms. 


Prawns  in  Jelly. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Partridges  roasted. 

Small  Pastry. 

Plateau. 
Small  Pastry. 

Macaroni. 


Dressed  Lobster. 
French  Salad. 
Coffee  Cream. 


*  If  the  party  is  rather  laree,  and  the  table  lonf .  *«  »»«•  °?2S*'  ^J^ 
pcMive  ShS  liy  do  j  but  tSey  mu»t  be  ananged  down  the  nUddle,  and  at 
the  id«7 wSe  a  tew  trifling  arficles  of  coDfectlooary-fin  up  the  comers. 
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FIBIT  coviax. 

Crimped  Salmon. 

{Remove-'^  Turkey,) 

Melted  Butter. 

SliT^  ^^'^^  •-*  ""-^p*^      «"  ^'^'- 

Lobster  Soap.  Plateau.  Brown  Gravy  Soup. 

Turkey  Giblets.  Oyster  Patties.  Macaroni. 

Lobster  Sauce. 
Dressed  Cod. 
{Remove'^Stewed  Britket  ofSerfy  with  Vegetabiet  or  OnUnu.) 


SfCONS  COUBSE. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 
Apricot  Charlotte.  Small  Paatry.  Wine  Jelly. 

Sea  Kale.  Plateau.        Asparagus,  with  Butter. 

Coffee  Cream.  Small  Pastry.  Cabinet  Pudding. 

Woodcocks  roasted. 


DiyVEBS  or  KINE  DISHES  AKD  ELEVEIT. 
riBST  COUBSE. 

Mock  Turtle. 

(Remove'-^Crimped  Salmon,) 

Rabbit  and  Onions.         Lobster  Sauce.  Scalloped  Oysters. 

Ham  braised.  Plateau.         Turkey  in  White  Sauce. 

Potted  Eels.      Currant  Jelly.      Wine  Sauce.      Stewed  Pigeons. 

Haunch  of  Venison,  or  of 
Mutton  dressed  as  Parson's  Venison. 
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8ECOKD  COURSE. 

Phe&sant. 
Calf  8-Fcct  JeUy.      Piwcrved  Cucumbert.  ^^^u^i^J'^^ 
Anichokes.  Plateau.  Sabd. 

Almond  Cheesecakes.     Pcesenred  Oranges.  Italian  Cream. 

Wild  Ducks. 

BiB  of  Fare  fir  St  Andrew* $  Day^  Bume'  Ckibj  or  oiher 
ScotHdi  N&tionai  IHnnert, 

FIRST  COUBSX. 

Friar's  Chicken,  or  Brown  Soup. 
{Remove-'^BraUed  Turkey.) 

withX^ice.        ^^"  **  ^^*«*  ^«^  ^^^  S^*«- 

Smoked  Tongue.  whil^^^iee. 

Salt  Caithness  Goose,  or  Solan  Goose. 

SheepVHead  Broth. 

(1.  Removo-^TupU  Head  and  Trottere,) 

%  Remove^^Haunch  of  Veniton  or  Mutton^ 
with  Wine  Sauce  and  Currant  JeUy. 

BBCOXD  COCBflX. 

Roast  Fowls,  with  drappit  Egg,  or 
Buttered  Partant,  Small  Pastry.  Stewed  Onions. 

Apple-Puddings  in  skins.  Small  Pastry.  Plum  Damas  Pie. 

A  Black  Cock,  or  Three  Ptarmigans. 
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Long  Table  once  covered^  wHh  Removet," 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Melted  Butter.  Oyster  Sauce. 

Italian  Cream.   (Remove — Roast  Turkey  ^  Sausages,)   Charlotte. 

Cunied  Chickens         Macaroni  Pudding.  Grouse  Pie. 

in  Rice  Casserole.  ° 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Lobster  Salad.  Mashed  Turnips. 

MuUagatawny.  p.       p   , ,.  Onion  Soup. 

{Remffve-^Ham.)  ^^^^  ruttamg.  (^Rgf^ove^Boiled  Foxvh^) 

Green  Pease.  French  Salad.  Cauliflower. 

Stewed  Pigeons.  Savoury  Patties.  Ox  Palates. 

Sauce.  Sauce* 

Cranberry  Tart.  Salmon.  CalTs-Feet  Jelly. 

{X.'-^RerMve  Round  of  Beef  with  Greens.) 

(2.  Remove — Roast  of  Veal.) 


«  Though  a  dinner  divided  into  courses  is  to  be  recommended,  both  for  ele- 
gance  and  comfort,  there  are  public  occasions  when  convenience  and  economy 
make  it  necessary  to  place  almost  all  the  dishes  at  once.  To  arrange  them  so 
as  best  to  distribute  the  several  things  served  up,  is  all  that  a  dinner  of  thistnub- 
stantial  kind  admits  of.  The  soups  may  be  placed  either  at  the  top  and  bottom 
or  at  the  sides  of  the  table ;  though,  when  there  are  large  dishes  of  fish,  the 
former  arrangement  seems  the  more  eligible.  At  a  very  long  table  four  soups 
may  be  placed  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  and  the  four  comers  be  each  fur- 
nbhed  with  a  dish  of  fish ;  in  which  case  the  stews,  boils,  and  roasts,  are  to  be 
placed  in  change  for  the  soups.  Such  an  arrangement  wiU  better  ensure  to  «ach 
guest  a  ready  supply.  The  lYench  call  this  sort  of  dinner  an  Ambtgu,  and  then 
they  remove  only  the  soups. 
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PUBLIC  DIXKER  OF  TWO  COURSES,  OF  FROM  TBIRTT-FIVE 
TO  FORTIZ"  DISHES,  ARRANGED  IK  THE  FRENCH  STYLE. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

V^ere  thii  extended  to  double  the  nmnber,  the  diihet  are  to  be  extended  In  the 
same  manner,  and  huge  Jobits  bitroduoed  aooordin^y ;  and  the  centreamariu 
ed  by  the  astnisks  may  have  another  remove  accorohig  to  chrwimrtancea,  and 
diflbrent  aauces  may  be  added.  Thia  ought  to  be  attended  to  throughout  the 
courses. 

Rice  Soup. 


Hot  Pie. 

Remove'^  Turbot, 
Lobster  Sauce. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 

Cold  Ham  Pie. 

Partridge  Salmi. 

Vegetable  Pie. 

Fowl  Pie,  or 

Chartreute  (Tun* 

Salpifon  de  VolaiUc 

Beef  Palates. 

Truffles. 

Chicken, 

Fricassee  of  Chicken. 

wUh  Cucumbers. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

Fillets  of  Mackerel, 
a  la  MaUre  d'H^l 

5                •^ 

*      .    i 

• 

f              W 

Oreen  Spring 

Remov< 
*Roasted  L 

Plateai 

1  f  s 

1  1  r 

1        y 

Soles, 

Mutton, 

a  la  ravtgoU. 

a  le  SU.  Menehould 

Stewed  Pigeons. 

\        Duck  Ragout. 

Mutton  Cutlets, 

Pork  Cudets. 

a  la  Sotibite. 

Cold  Chicken  Pie 

. 

Fowl  or 

Mixed  RagoiHt. 

Capon              Ci 

iper  and  Currant  J 

elly 

aux  huitres. 

Sauces. 

Fillets  of  Partric 

Iges, 

Puddings, 

a  la  Portugaite, 

deRid 

helieuau  Velouti. 

Fatdes. 

Cabbage  Soup. 

Larks, 
m  Vol  au  Vent. 

l.Rei 

run>e  Salmon.    2.  1 

7'enison. 

« In  arranging  thirteen  diahea  upon  one  side,  attention  must  be  had  to  centres, 
which  may  be  formed  by  larger  or  diflbrent  shaped  dishes,  as  well  as  with  re- 
gard to  thdr  contents. 
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SECOKD  COUK8E,  OF  FKOM  THIRTT-FIVE  TO  FORTY 

COVSRS. 

Partridge  Pie. . 

Spinage  in  Crust  Border.  Jelly  of  Oranges. 

Removed  by  a  Cake. 

Chickens  Green  Pease,  „     ^  a  #« 

with  White  Sauce.         dressed.  Smeked  Tongue. 


Cherry  firitters. 

Tartlets. 

Olives. 

Herbs. 

Rabbits. 

Poached  Eggs 

Stewed  Lettuce,  or 

ll 

in  Gravy. 

LaUuesd 

&  9 

ll 

Fried  Soles. 

VStpagnok, 

Small  Pease. 

i 

• 

1    1    -s 

3          1 

Flateftu  of  Silver, 
>vered  with  Vases  and  Cr 
th  Flowers,  Confections, 
Fruit  and  Flowers. 

Mullet  in  Aspic 
Jelly. 

'  Remove, 

Savoy  Cake. 

] 

Small  Beans. 

Uedwil 

Haricots. 

iL  la  Lyonaite. 

Smelts. 

-« 

Small  Pigeons. 

Small  Biscuit 

- 

. 

Herbs. 

OUves. 

Apples  in  Rice. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers. 
Rice  Fritters. 

Cauliflower  with 

Asparagus 
with  Butter. 

Butter. 

Blancmange, 

Glazed  Hanu 

Artichokes. 

in  small  glasses. 

en  Canapes, 

Remove — SouJU. 

.• 

^PB^ 
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DB88BBT. 


Nectarines. 


-8 

> 


iSi 

Apples, 

en  CompoU. 


Preserved  Pine  Apple* 
Preserved  Onnges* 


OUves. 


Cake  Ornamented. 


Ofives. 


Plcserved  Lemons. 


SfUftntMy 

tn  Costpoff. 

9 


I 


8. 
Peadheic 


Mdon 


This  desserty  which  by  some  may  be  reckoned  scanty,  by  others 
superfluous,  and  whidb  we  submit  rather  than  recommend,  may  be 
at  little  expense  enlarged  by  four  small  dishes,  consisting  of  Ma- 
caroons, White  Currants,  Wahiuts,  Filberts,  Waftn,  ftc  Ac  nor 
does  it  preclude  Ices,  and  Preserved  Ginger. 
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Grapes. 

Apricots. 

Sugar. 
Cream. 

White  Currants. 

Almond  Biscuits. 
Red  Gooseberries. 

Sugar. 
Stmwbenies. 

Macarootis. 
Nectarines. 

c2 
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SUPPERS. 


Ths  ingenuity  of  the  genteel  economist  is  as  often 
taxed  to  contrive  supper-things  of  scanty  materials, 
as  in  arranging  dinners^  which  admit  of  less  tempor* 
izing.  Economy,  good  taste,  and  neatness^  can,  how*- 
ever^  do  much  with  slender  means,  where  the  chief 
organ  to  be  propitiated  is  the  eye ;  for  the  lateness  of 
modern  dinner-hours  has  now,  almost  universally, 
changed  suppers  from  a  solid  meal  into  a  slight  shewy 
refreshment. 

It  is  said  that  ladies  are  the  best  critics  in  suppers, 
while  gentlemen  are  better  qualified  to  decide  on  the 
more  substantial  business  of  the  dinner  table.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  ladies  are  unquestionably  more  con- 
versant with  the  things  on  which  the  elegance  of  a 
supper  depends, — namely,  the  beautiful  snapes  and 
arrangement  of  china,  glass,  linen,  fruits,  foliage,  co- 
lours, lights^  ornamental  confectionary^  and  all  the 
natural  and  artificial  embellishments  of  the  table. 
These  articles,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  cannot  fail, 
if  gracefully  disposed^  to  gratify  the  eye,  however 
slender  the  repast  with  which  they  are  intermixed. 

When  a  formal  supper  is  set  out^  the  principal 
dishes  are  understood  to  be  roasted  game  or  poultry, 
cold  meats  sliced,  ham,  tongue,  collared  and  potted 
things,  grated  beef,  Dutch  herring,  kipper,  highly- 
seasoned  pies  of  game,  &c.  &c.^  with,  occasionally, 
soups, — an  addition  to  modern  suppers  which,  after 
th&jheat  and  fatigue  of  a  ball-room,  or  large  party,  is 
found  peculiarly  grateful  and  restorative.  Minced 
white  meats^  lobsters,  oysters,  collared  eels,  and  craw- 
fish, dressed  in  various  forms ;  sago,  rice,  the  more 
delicate  vegetables,  poached  eggs^  scalloped  potatoes, 
or  potatoes  in  balls,  or  as  Westphalia  cakes^  are  all 
suitable  articles  of  the  solid  kind.  To  these  we  may 
add  cakes,  tarts,  possets,  creams,  jellies  in  glasses  or 
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shapes^  custards,  preserved  or  dried  fruits,  pancakes, 
fritters,  puffs,  tartlets,  grated  cheese,  butter  in  little 
forms,  sandwiches;  and  the  catalogue  of  the  more  sti- 
mulating dishes,  as  anchovy  toasts,  devils,  Welsh, 
English,  and  Scotch  rabbits,  roasted  onions,  salma- 
gundi, smoked  sausages  sliced,  and  those  other  pre- 
parations which  are  best  adapted  to  what  among  an- 
cient bon  vivants  was  called  the  rerC'Supper, 

A  supper-table  should  neither  be  too  much  crowd- 
ed, nor  too  much  scattered  and  broken  with  minute 
dishes.  Any  larder  moderately  stored  will  furnish  a 
few  substantial  articles  for  supper  on  an  emergency. 
A  few  sweet  things  readily  prepared,  some  ^all  pat- 
ties, shell-fish,  and  fruits,  will  do  the  rest,  if  the  effect 
of  contrasted  colours,  flavours,  and  forms,  be  under- 
stood, and  that  light  and  graceful  disposition  of  trifles, 
which  is  the  chief  art  in  setting  off  such  entertain- 
ments. 

French  wines  are  lately  become  an  article  of  ambi- 
tious displav  at  fashionable  suppers,  even  in  families 
of  the  middle  rank.  Where  they  can  be  afforded  in 
excellence  and  variety,  nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate  at  a  light,  shewy,  exhilarating  repast. 


H- 


OEJEUNEBS  A  LA  FOURCHETTE. 

That  change  of  manners  which  has  introduced  late 
dinners,  and  superseded  hot  suppers,  has  very  much 
improved  the  modem  breakfast.  Besides  the  ordinary 
articles  of  eggs,  broiled  fish,  beef,  mutton,  or  goat 
hams,  rein- deer  and  other  tongues,  sausages,  potted 
meats,  cold  pies  of  game,  &c.  &c.  a  few  stimulating 
hot  dressed  dishes  are,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  prescription, 
set  apart  for  the  dejeuner  a  la  Jburcheite  of  the  gour- 
mand and  the  sportsman.  Of  this  number  are  broiled 
kidneys,  and  calFs  and  lamb's  liver,  with  fine  herbs, 
and  mutton  cutlets  a  la  Venetienne.  Receipts  for  those 
stimulating  preparations  of  poultry,  game,  &c.  will  be 
found  under  the  proper  heads.  When  the  dejeuner  d 
lafourchette  is  an  entertainment  for  company,  the  ar- 
ticles provided,  with  the  addition  of  tea,  coffee,  cho- 
colate, &C.  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  a 
fashiooable  supper.    The  following  is  an  example :— 
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If  AKRIAOB,  CaniiTSMIKO,  OR  PUBLIC  BAEAXrAST, 

d  Is  Fourohette. 


Potted  SalmoB 

deconUcda 
Partridges. 
Peiigoid* 

Presenred 
Ginger. 
(Hager  Cream. 


Tea  Urn. 
XieoKm  Cakes. 

Butter  in  Ice. 

Caramel  Basket  of  Bon-bons^ 
ooDtaining  Mottoes,  &c 


Preserved  Pine,  Melon, 
or  Cttcumber. 


Bondito  des  Dames. 


Ham  in 
JeUy. 
Potted 
Char. 
Anchovy 
Buaer. 
Strawberry  Jelly. 

Meringles. 


I 


f 


as 


TarUets. 

Preserved  Oranges>  or 

Perfumed  Biscuit. 

* 

West  India  Fruits. 

Almond 

Preserved 

Butter. 

Oreen  Gages. 

M'ine  JeUy. 

Caramel  Basket,  filled 
with  Confectionaiy. 

Coffee  Cream. 

Potted  Pigeons. 

Potted  Lobsters. 

Tongue  in 

Butter  in  lee. 

Turkey  in 

JeUy. 

Orange-fiower  Cakes. 
Coffee  Urn. 

JeUy. 

*  N.B.  Cream  and  Suaar  in  eut^la$»  jug*  and  dkke$  may  be  placed  in 
pfoper  fkteet,  Oane  and  Ojster  Saladi  may  make  part  of  the  di&ef,  and 
veiuacm  to  an  fvpropKiate  hixiury.  Ice.nai]i  may.  if  in  hot  weather,  be  plaoed 
on  theTtfile.  At  toch  eBtertainBMBta,  the  lighter  Dernrt  Wbies  are  used, 
and  also  liqueon. 


^m^^^^^^^T'^^^^^m^  ■■         ^^i^i^i^i^w^p<^^«^ 
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K0TIGE8  OF  TBS  P&INOIPAL  MBATS^  FISH^  AKD  TXOX- 
TABLES^  IK  8BAB0N  IK  THE  DIFFBBBKT  JfOKTHfi  OF 
THE  TBAB. 

JANUARY. 

Bxsr  ftnd  mutton,  which  are  to  be  had  good  aU  die  year  found, 
aie  both  pxime  in  thia  month,  though  they  b^gin  to  get  dcam 
than  in  the  fiUl  of  the  year  ;  veal  to  be  had  good,  bat  dear  at  thia 
season  |  houae-lamb  and  pork  generally  both  dear.  i\Miftf>*— 
Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  fowls,  pullets,  tame  pigeons,  wild  dacki, 
hares  and  rabbits,  plen^,  the  latter  about  the  cheapeat  FIjA.— 
Turbot,  hollibutj  skate,  cod,  haddocks,  soles,  philoe,  flonndeis, 
oysters ;  prime  turbot  is  now  scarce ;  lobsters  and  cnbs  hardly  to  be 
got  at  Ihia  time ;  prawns  pUnty.  rq^ftaifef.— The  same  sorts  of 
▼agetaUes  are  in  season,  with  little  variation,  fnm  the  beginning  of 
NoYember  till  the  end  of  February :  they  are  SaToya,  cabbage,  and 
greens  of  all  ^  sorts,  Brussels  sprouts,  bracoU,  snlphuri^coloursd 
and  purple ;  spinage,  leeks,  onions,  beet-root,  parsnips,  tnmipa, 
odery,  carrots,  potatoea,  cresses,  pusley,  cucumber,  codiTe,  and 
forced  asparagus,  and  mushrooms.  FruiU*<  '  A  Tariety  of  applsa, 
pears,  and  filberts,  walnuts,  oranges,  and  all  the  dried  fruita,  now 
fresh  and  excellent. 

FEBRUARY. 

Meat  the  same  as  in  January,  but  veal  and  houseJamb  gene* 
rally  rather  cheaper.  Fish  the  same,  but  cod  .and  haddocks 
fallen  off;  lobsters  more  plenty ;  barbel  and  dace  got.  Fowb  and 
Game  the  same,  and  spring  chickens  and  ducklings  in  addition, 
but  always  enormonaly  dear.  Vegetdbki  the  same,  with  forced 
beans,  and  salad  herbs. 

MARCH. 

Meat  as  in  January,  and  grass-lamb ;  houseJamb  now  cheaper ; 
and  mountain-mutton,  whidi  begins  to  fall  off  about  mid- winter, 
now  not  so  prime,  particularly  in  severe  seasons ;  yeal  gets  cheaper. 
Poultry  the  same  as  last  mohth*s,  but  no  hares  till  September; 
green  geese,  ducklings,  tame  pigeons,  (cheaper) ;  wild  pigeons ; 
Moor-game  goes  out  of  season.  Fi«ft.«— Salmon  is  now  got,  but 
dear,— indeed  it  is  to  be  had  In  London  almost  the  whole  year 
round ;  fish  are  often  plenty  about  this  time,  in  an  open  spring, 
but  still  plentier  in  April ;  mackerel,  shrimps,  and  prawns,  are  now 
seen.  F^peteMn.— Forced  cucumbers,  young  turnips,  and  turnip 
tops,  spinage,  broedli,  radishes,  and  forced  saUd  herbs. 

APRIL. 

Meat  ofdR  ftMlf.*- >yeal  and  lamb  get  cheaper.  Poultry  same 
as  last-  three  m<mtfa8,  but  leverets  towards  the  end  of  the  month ; 
yonsg  fowls,  wiih  ^ggs,  and  turkey-poulti,  but  caKftnvafluitly  dear. 
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VegetiMu  same  as  the  last  months,  with  chervil  and  lettuce :  ve- 
getables now  beg^  to  get  cheaper,  /'rutf.— Green  gooseberries 
and  rhubarb  for  tarts. 

MAY. 

The  same  in  meat  as  the  preceding  months,  and  labout  Whit- 
suntide buek-venison  comes  in  season.  FUK^TvaXioi,  lobster, 
trout,  salmon^  eels,  and  plenty  of  the  smaller  fish  in  favourable 
weather ;  03rster8  go  out  of  season  till  August,  and  cod  is  not  liked 
from  about  Lady-day  till  Midsummer,  or  later.  Vegetahlet  of  all 
kinds  as  before^  with  forced  pease  and  early  potatoes ;  sea-kale,  sa- 
ladings,  and  carrots,  are  now  obtained  of  natural  growth. 

JUNE. 
Meat  of  all  kindi,  and  generally  begins  to  get  cheaper.  FisK^-^ 
Salmon,  turbot,  skate,  hollibut,  lobsters,  soles^  eels,  in  high  sea- 
son,  and  getting  cheaper.  VegetahUt  in  great  plenty  and  variety, 
and  cheaper ;  early  cauliflower  got,  asparagus  plenty,  and  about 
the  cheapest  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Fruits  in  fine  seasons 
are  strawberries,  early  cherries,  melons,  and  forced  peaches  and 
apricots ;  als«  apples  for  tarts. 

JULY. 

Meat  ofaU  Mfu2f.»Lamb  and  veal  cheaper*  Poultry  of  all  kinds 
as  before,  and  also  plovers  and  wheat«ears.  Leverets,  turkey-poultss 
and  ducklings,  are  now  worth  eating,  and  cheaper.  WUd-ducke 
are  often  got  about  this  time.  FUh  is  now  good  of  all  kinds,  save 
oysters ;  and  the  rarer  sorts,  as  turbot  and  salmon,  are  about  the 
cheapest.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  good  and  plenty,  as  cauliflowers 
pease,  and  French  and  Windsor  beans.  Fruits. — All  the  small 
fruits  at  their  best,  also  early  plums,  apricots,  melons,  cherries^ 
and  pine-apples. 

AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

Meat  of  all  kinds. — Mountain  mutton  now  excellent.  Grass- 
lamb  growing  coarse.  Veal  scarcer.  Poultry  as  before,  with 
moor-game  x>f  all  the  kinds  after  the  12th  August,  and  partridgei» 
and  hares  firom  the  beginning  of  September.  Geese  and  ducks 
now  full-grown.  Fish. — Cod  becomes  good,— turbot  goes  rather 
out,  as  does  salmon.  Fresh-water  flsh  now  plenty,  as  pike,  carp, 
perch,  and  trout.  Herrings,  which  are  in  season  from  July  till 
March,  are  now  excellent.  FruiU  of  all  kinds  plentiful,  as  peaches, 
plums,  nectarines,  grapes,  melons,  filberts,  pears,  apples:  re- 
tarded small  fruits  still  seen  ;  also  quinces,  morella  cherries,  and 
damsons*  Mushrooms  at  the  plentiest  at  this  time,  also  cucumbers. 

OCTOBER. 

Meat  as  before,  and  doe-venison.  Pasture-fed  beef  and  mutton 
are  probably  at  the  best  in  this  month.    Poultry  and  game  in  all 
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variety,  but  young  fowU  get  dearer.  Pheasants  now  got,  and 
generally  wild  pigeons,  snipes,  and  wild^ucks,  begin  to  appear. 
Fish, — Cod,  haddocks,  brill,  tench,  and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish. 
Oysters^  which  come  in  at  London  in  August,  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
September,  are  now  excellent.  Vegetables, — ^Beans,  broooli,  and 
cabbage  of  all  kinds ;  beet,  onions,  leeks,  turnips,  carrots,  let- 
tuce, cresses,  chardoons,  endive,  celery,  skirrets,  cucumbers,  spin- 
age,  and  dried  herbs  ;  asparagus  gets  rare.  Fruits, — All  sorts  of 
apples  and  pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  chesnuts,  grapes,  and  retarded 
gooseberries. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

il/i^af.— 'Beef  and  mutton  prime.  House-lamb  and  veaL  Sack- 
ing pig«  Buck-venison  goes  out.  FUh,  all  good  about  this  time. 
SalmQ|i  nearly  out.  Poultry  gets  very  dear  in  large  towns  about 
this  season,  but  is  to  be  got  of  all  kinds ;  also  woodcocks  and 
snipes,  mallards  and  sea-fowl. 

It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  rigidly  to  fix  the  seasons  of  pro- 
visions, and  much  less  their  price.     Meat,  generally  speaking,  is 
cheapest  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  dearest  in  spring.     Beef 
is  found  prime  all  the  year  round,  but  small  natural  pasture  fed 
beef  is  at  the  best  in  October,  as  is  hUl-mutton  :  both  fall  away  in 
the  winter,  and  are  lean  in  spring.    Veal  is  seen  good  from  Christ- 
mas till  Midsummer,  and  is  cheapest  about  May  and  June.     It  is 
always  rather  dearer  in  proportion  than  lamb.    House-lamb  is  less 
liable  to  variation,  in  fact,  than  other  meat;  it  is  seldom  cheap, 
but  always  very  dear  till  after  Christmas.     Grass-lamb  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  is  at  its  best  when  dearest.    In  July  and 
August  it  becomes  cheap  but  coarse.    Fork,  as  it  varies  much  in 
quality,  also  varies  in  price,  from  local  situation.     It  is  always 
dear  in  London.     Poultry  is  found  cheapest  in  great  towns  in  the 
end  of  summer,  and  in  remote  places  about  Christmas,  or  before 
spring.     Wild-fowl  and  sea-birds,  like  fish,  depend  wholly  on  the 
supply.     Eggs  are  dearest  just  before  Christmas,  and  cheapest 
about  Easter.     Vegetables,  except  perhaps  young  pease  and  small 
early  salad  herbs,  are  always  best  when  cheapest,  that  is,  in  June, 
July,  and  August.     They  are  often  also  cheap  in  spring,  when 
the  gardeners  clear  their  grounds  to  receive  fresh  crops«     Shalots 
and  carrots  to  store,  and  beans,  cabbage,  and  cucumbers  to  pickle, 
will  be  best  bought  in  August  and  September.     Onions,  potatoes, 
and  turnips,  in  October.   Beef  and  mutton  may  be  cured  for  winter- 
store,  or  for  hams,  with  most  advantage  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  both  from  quality  and  price.     Fruits  ought  also  to  be 
preserved  when  their  several  kinds  are  at  the  best  and  the  cheapest, 
as  pines,  plums,  and  melons,  about  August ;  oranges  in  January, 


PART  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOILING. 


O!  for  Mme  forty  pounds  of  lovely  beef 
In  a  Mediterranean  aea  of  brewis. 

SpaniMh  Curate, 

Boiling^  though  not  the  first  invented,  is  certainly 
the  easiest  of  idL'culinary  processes ;  and  for  this  very 
n|i8on>  it  is  often  the  worst  performed.  After  what 
>|fias  been  said  in  the  Introduction,  we  would  disdain 
to  waste  words  ^  the  careless  housewife  or  greasy 
Joan,  who  requires  again  to  be  told,  that  order,  ar- 
rangement, thorough-going  cleanliness,  and  neatness 
all  but  finical,  is  indispensable  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  Cookery.  Taking  it  for  granted  then, 
that  the  hearth  is  neatly  swept,  that  the  fire  bums 
clear,  that  the  pots  and  stew-pans,  of  cast-iron,  are  of 
proper  size,  dean,  well-tinned,  and  fitted  with  dose- 
fitting  tinned  lids,  we  proceed  to  a  few  general  rules 
for  bming. 

All  meat,  whether  fresh  or  salted,  smoked  or  dried, 
is  best  when  put  in  with  cold  water.  For  fowls  or 
white  meats,  the  water  may  be  a  very  little  heated, 
and  also  for  salted  meat  when  there  is  danger  of  it 
freshening  over  much  in  coining  to  boil.  Gradual 
heating  softens,  plumps,  and  whitens  the  meat,  and, 
above  all,  fadlitates  the  separation  of  the  scum,  on  the 
removal  of  which  the  goodness,  as  well  as  bfHuity  of 
boiled  meat  so  much  depends.  Salt  also  facilitates  the 
separation  of  the  scum.    Carefully  watch  when  the 
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first  thick  scum  rises ;  take  the  pot  firom  the  Bxt,  if 
necessary,  to  remove  the  scum  oom]^etdy ;  throw  in 
a  little  cold  water,  which  wiU  check  ^  boiling  and 
throw  off  what  scum  remains ;— <Aw  if  ike  majf  in  which 
Soups,  Gravies,  and  Sauces  are  best  cleaned  and  r^ned* 
When  the  pot  must  be  eked,  let  it  be  withboiUng  wi^ 
ter  from  a  Kettle.  Milk  and  floured  doths  aa  wrappeia 
are  often  employed  in  boiling  white  meats  and  pouU 
try,  to  make  them  look  whiter.  Hie  practice  is  oad ; 
the  mUk  often  curdles,  and  the  flour  dots ;  and  both 
flU  up  the  pores  and  hwg  about  the  meat,  which  looka 
as  if  It  had  been  poulticed.  Soaking  in  cold  or  luke* 
warm  water,  according  to  circumstances,  careful  skim* 
ming,  and  slow  boili^,  especially  at  firat>  are  better 
than  any  other  method.  No  certam  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  length  of  tune  necessary  to  boil  meat  or  fish. 
Dried  tongues,  for  example,  or  mutton,  goat,  or  yeni- 
son  hams,  wHl  take  douole  the  time  or  more  to  ran- 
msr  which  wOl  boil  afresh  W  of  mutton ;  and,  again, 
a  piece  of  pork,  though  a  Mvae  salted,  will  take  longer 
to  boil  than  either  veal  or  lamb.  Of  aU  meat  the  hind* 

auarter,  from  the  solid  and  compact  texture  of  the 
eah,  will  require  longer  boiling  or  moistening  than 
the  fore-quarter.  The  state  of  the  weather,  so  im- 
portant in  roasting,  less  affects  things  that  are  boiled. 
As  a  general  rule,  liable,  however,  to  many  excep- 
ti<ms,  from  15-  to  25  minutes  of  time,  and  a  quart  of 
water  may  be  allowed  to  the  pound  of  fresh  meat ; 
and  from  25  to  35  minutes  for  salted  meat,  with  a 
fourth  more  water. .  But  no  l^gth  of  boUing  will 
ever  make  dried  meats  fit  to  be  eaten,  without  suffi- 
dent  previous  soaking.  This  is  emphaticalljr  true  of 
goat  and  mutton  hams,  rein-deer  tongues,  dried  fish, 
&c.  Capital  blunders  are  often  performed  in  this  d^» 
partment,  and  provisions  which  excel  aU  others  for 
relishes,  breakusts,  and  luncheons,  are  made  good  for 
nothing  but  to  try  the  temper,  and  break  tne  teeth 
of  the  eater,  who  wigjtit  as  well  diet  upon  ''  s^ur 
leather  whang.'*  Smoked  and  dried  meats,  and  dried 
fish,  require  to  be  soaked  from  one  to  four  or  five 
days,  changing  the  water  often;  or,  what  is  better, 
where  there  is  a  run  of  fresh  water,  steeping  the  meat 
in  that 
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When  additional  saltness  is  wanted^  the  meat  may 
he  wrapped  in  a  cloth  dipped  in  hot  water^  dusted 
with  flour,  and  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt.  [[We 
have  but  little  faith  in  this  method.^  Meat  must  have 
time  to  imbibe  salt.  Frequent  rubbing  and  a  warm  tem- 
perature will  hasten  the  process.  In  brief,  well-tinned 
dean  pots^^thick  in  the  bottom  to  aid  in  maintaining 
an  equal^  temperature,— a  clear  fire,  well-washed  or 
soaked  viands,  gentle  boilinff,  and  careful  skimming, 
are  all  the  rules  that  can  be  given  to  ensure  well-dress- 
ed boiled  dishes;  for  the  length  of  time  must,  in  al- 
most every  case,  be  determined  by  the  size,  the  con- 
dition, and  the  nature  of  the  provisions. 

Obs€rvatiofu.-^WIiBt  goes  under  ^e  general  name 
o£  pot'liquoTf  particularly  that  in  which  fresh  meat  or 
poultry  has  been  boiled,  may  be  applied  to  many 
useful  purposes. 

Professed  cooks,  and  works  which  treat  of  Gastro- 
nomy, uniformly  enter  a  protest  against  any  sort  of 
v^petable  being  boiled  with  meat  except  carrots, — a 
rule  this  which  the  Cleikum  Club  tliought  more  ho- 
noured in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Watery 
vegetables,  boiled  in  water  and  served  in  wateriness, 
find  no  favour  in  the  French  kitchen.  Common  sense, 
and,  indeed,  common  practice,  discards  them. 

There  is  an  adaptation,  a  natural  affinity,  to  borrow 
a  learned  phrase,  between  certain  vegetables  and  roots 
and  certain  pieces  and  kinds  of  meat.  A  cook  who 
would  excel  in  the  profession  ought,  day  and  night,  to 
study  this  doctrine  of  coherence  and  natural  affinity. 
Who  but  a  fool  would  dissever  from  the  round  of  salt- 
ed beef,  the  greens  or  cabbage  which  become  part  and 
parcel  of  it  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  pot?.  If,  however, 
from  reasons  of  economy,  it  is  wished  to  preserve  the 
liquor  for  other  purposes,  a  quantity  of  it  may  be  put 
into  a  s^>arate  vessel,  and  the  greens  boiled  there. 
At  aiiy  rate,  the  pot  may  have  the  top-fat  taken  off  to 
enrich  the  water  in  which  the  greens  are  boiled,  with- 
out any  loss  of  pot-liquor  for  soup. 

Saltbd  Bbbf,  with  suitable  roots  and  vegetables, 
is  one  of  these  cut-and-come-again  family-dishes, 
which,  from  November  till  March,  every  sensible  man 
hails  with  pleasure,  whether  on  his  own  or  his  friends' 
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table.  To  dress  it  in  the  best  manner  is  therefore  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  cook,  the  economist,  and 
the  judicious  epicure. 

TO  BOIL  A  ROUND  OF  BEBP  WITH  QRBBNB^  &C. 

A  BOUND  or  buttock  of  salted  beef  may  either  be  boil- 
ed whole^  divided  into  two^  or  cut  into  three  nieces, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  meat,  and  the  number  of 
the  guests  or  family.  It  is  a  common  error  of  vanity 
to  boil  too  much  of  a  ham  or  round  at  once.  If  boiled 
whole,  the  bone  may  be  cut  out ;  if  divided,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  ffive  each  piece  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
fat  Wash  the  meat,  and,  if  over  salt,  soak  it  in  one 
or  more  waters  till  it  be  sufficiently  softened  or  fresh- 
ened. Skewer  it  up  tightly,  and  of  a  good  shape, 
wrapping  the  flap  or  tongue  very  firmly  round.  Bmd 
it  with  broad  strong  tape  or  fillets  of  linen.  The  pot 
should  be  roomy^  and  tne  water  must  fully  cover  the 
meat.  Heat  very  gradually ;  take  off  the  scum,  of 
which  a  ffreat  deal  will  be  thrown  up,  till  no  more 
rises,  and  throw  in  some  cold  water  to  refine  the  liquor 
if  needful ;  cover  the  pot  close,  and  boil  slowly,  but  at 
an  equal  temperature,  allowing  about  three  hours  to 
from  12  to  16  pounds,  and  from  that  to  four  and  a  half 
hours  for  a  weightier  piece.  Turn  the  meat  onee  or 
twice  in  the  pot  during  the  process.  Put  in  the  car- 
rot and  turnip  about  two  hours  after  the  meat.  If  the 
liquor  is  to  be  afterwards  used  for  soup,  these  roots  in- 
stead of  hurting  will  improve  the  flavour.  Greens 
may  be  either  boiled  in-  the  same  pot,  or  better  sepa- 
rately in  some  of  the  pot-liquor.  When  the  meat  is 
dished,  take  off,  with  a  clean  sponge,  or  a  cloth  moist- 
ened in  the  pot-liquor,  any  scum  or  films  which,  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  skimming,  will  often  hang 
about  salted  meat ;  replace  the  skewer  that  holds  the 
flap  with  a  plated  or  silver  one ;  garnish  with  large 
sliced  carrots,  or  with  greens  instead,  and  s^rve  mashed 
turnip  and  greens  in  separate  dishes. 

Obs. — The  dry  outside  slices  are  to  be  laid  aside 
by  the  carver ;  the  meat  must.be  cut  in  smooth,  thin, 
horizontal  slices,  keeping  the  surface  level.  The  soft 
fat  eats  best  when  the  meat  is  warm,  the  firm  fat 
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whsn.  it  is  cold;  but  the  taste  of  the  guest  must 
be  the  carver's  guide.  By  good  management  this 
meat  will  in  cold  weather  keep  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
Cover  it  with  several  folds  of  soft  cloth,  and  over  these 
place  a  dish-cover.  Cut  off  a  thin  slice  of  the  hard 
outside  before  it  is  again  presented  at  table,  or  on  the 
sideboard.  If  underdone,  the  meat,  after  keeping 
some  time,  may  be  put  into  boiling  pot-Uquor,  ana 
get  from  16  to  35  nunutes  boiling.  This  receipt  is 
eaually  applicable  to  every  piece  of  salted  beef, 
wnether  lUbs,  Brisket,  or  Edge-bone,  {Scoitici 
Heuckbanes)  only,  as  was  said  of  fore-quarters,  these 
pieces  beilig  less  solid,  require,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  about  a  sixth  less  time  in  b(»ling. 

BBBF  BOUILLI. 

This  is  another  plain  family-dish, — boiled  fresh  beef; 
but  as  economy,  good  sense,  and,  what  is  the  same 
thinff,  good  taste^  reject  this  mode  of  dressing  beef 
but  m  conjunction  with  the  soup,  which  forms  the 
better  part  of  it,  we  leave  the  BouiUi  till  we  give  it 
along  with  the  Bouillon,  though  obliged  for  con- 
nexion's sake  to  notice  it  here.    See  page  136. 

TO  BOIL  LBO  OF  MUTTON  WITH  TUBNIP. 

A  LBO  OF  MUTTON,— the  gigot  of  the  French  aqd 
Scottish  kitchen,— -may  be  kept  from  two  days  to  a 
week  before  boiling.  The  pipe,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  mustiness  which  ga* 
thers  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  folds  and  soft  pla^s, 
rubbed  off  occasionally.  It  is  whitest  when  quite 
firesh,  but  most  delicate  when  hung  a  few  davs  in  the 
larder,  though  not  so  long  as  to  allow  the  luices  to 
thicken,  and  the  flavour  to  deteriorate.  Hill  wether 
mutton,  from  four  to  seven  years  old,  is  the  best, 
whether  for  boiling  or  roasting.  Choose  it  short  in 
the  shank,  thick  in  the  thigh,  and  of  a  pure  healthy 
red.  Chop  off  but  a  very  small  bit  of  the  shank ;  if 
too  much  is  taken  off,  the  juices  will  be  drained  by 
this  conduit  in  the  boiling. 
If  you  wish  to  whiten  the  meat,  blanch  it  for  ten 
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minutes  in  wann  water.  Boil  in  an  oval-shaped  or 
roomy  kettle^  letting  the  water  come  very  dowly  to 
boiL  Skim  carefully.  Boil  carrots  and  turnip  with 
the  mutton,  and  the  younger  and  more  juicy  they  are 
the  better  ihej  suit  this  joint.  Be  sure  never  to  run 
a  fork  or  any  thing  sharp  into  the  meat,  which  would 
drain  its  juices.  All  meat  ouslU  to  he  weU  done,  but  a 
leg  of  mutton  rather  under  tnan  over,  to  look  plump 
and  retain  its  juices.  About  two  hours  will  boil  it  m 
slow  boiling.  Garnish  with  slices  of  carrot.  Pour 
caper«sauce  over  the  meat,  and  serve  mashed  turnip 
or  cauliflower  in  a  separate  dish ;  some  good  country 
cooks  serve  the  turmp  as  a  mash,  or  purie,  imder  the 
mutton,  and  as  in  carving  the  native  juices  are  all 
caught  by  the  vegetable  sauce,  the  practice,  though 
not  general,  is  commendable ;  but  where  it  is  follow- 
ed, £e  caper-sauce,  if  served  at  all,  must  be  kept  in  a 
sauce*boat.  If  diickens  or  fowl  are  wanted  lor  the 
same  dinner,  they  will  boil  with  great  advanta^re  along 
with  the  mutton,  before  the  roots  are  put  to  it,'  or  in 
some  of  the  liquor  in  a  separate  pot. 

0&«.— This  joint,  above  all  others,  should  be  boiled 
slowly  to  eat  well.  The  liquor  in  which  fresh  mut- 
ton is  boiled  is  very  valuable  for  broth  ;  and  it  is  a 
common,  and  not  bad  family-practice  in  Scotland,  to 
make  barley-broth  at  the  same  time  the  leg  is  boiled. 
The  broth  so  made  is,  however,  frequently  thin  and 
watery,  the  pot-liquor  being  in  too  great  quantity ; 
so  that  before  it  can  be  properly  boiled  down  tke 
meat  is  spoiled.  When  broth  is  to  be  made,  put  in 
the  barley  at  first ;  lift  out  the  meat  after  an  hour  and 
a  half's  boiling  ;  cover  it  up  to  keep  warm  ;  take  the 
lid  off  the  pot,  and  suffer  tne  liquor  to  evaporate  by 
rapid  boiling,  till  what  remains  is  strong  and  good, 
and  the  brom  of  a  proper  consistence.  Cut  some  of 
the  roots  into  small  slices,  and  put  these,  with  a  head 
of  celery  sliced,  or  a  little  shrea  parsley,  to  the  broth; 
return  the  mutton,  and  boil  gently  for  a  half-hour 
longer.  A  gigot  is  an  excellent  and  most  economical 
joint,  capable  of  being  turned  to  many  purposes.  It 
may  be  dressed  as  chops,  and  the  best  balmy,  mellow, 
barley-broth  may  be  made  of  what  remains.  It  may 
also  be  roasted,  or  baked,  or  made  into  ham,  or,  if  a 
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iMRC  «igot» »  ffll«*  ™*y  '''*  '<>««*«*»  "»d  **  knuckle 
used  for  barley  or  rice  broth.  In  French  cookery,  pars- 
ley, onions,  and  a  clove  or  two  of  garlic,  axe  boded 
■with  this  favourite  joint  It  is  then  glased  (a  work 
of  worse  than  supererogation)  and  served  on  a  Sauce 
EtpagnoL    See  also  page  337- 

TO  BOIt  NKCK  OP  MUTTON,  OB  BACK  BIBS. 

Wash,  trim,  and  simmer  frorii  three  to  five  pounds 
of  the  neck,  slowly  for  two  hours,  making  broth  at 
the  same  time,  as  in  last  receipt.  Garnish  with  car- 
rot,  or  turnips  cut  in  two ;  and  pour  oyer  the  meat 
caper-sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter.  Serve  mashed 
turnip  or  cauliflower.  Pouring  the  sauce  over  boiled 
dishes,  besides  improving  their  appearance,  is  to  be 
preferred,  because,  in  carving,  the  juices  of  the  meat, 
die  natural  sauce,  flow  out  and  mingle  with  Af  pre- 
pared relish,  «  each  improving  each.  But  this  can 
only  be  done  when  the  taste  of  the  company  is  under- 
stood, and  the  sauce  in  no  danger  of  becoming  cold. 
This  joint,  in  point  of  economy,  comes  next  to  the 
aigot.  The  scra^  (Captain  Booth's  favourite  dish- 
f^  Amelia)  or  neck  makes  excellent  barley  or  nee 
bSh1  or  will  stew.  The  ribs  will  do  the  same;  or 
make  Chops,  Currie,  Haricot,  or  Pie.— See  Made^ 
Dishes  (^Mutton. 

TO  BOIL  A  liKG  OF  IiAMB. 

Lamb  is  seldom  boiled  in  Scotland,  afd  Aere  is 
tood  sense  in  the  omission.  It  must  be  boiled  slow- 
Ho  look  white ;  and  is  served  with  brocoh,  spinage^ 
or  Sower,  a^ording  to  the  season.  Garnish  with 
sS  of  cauliflower.  The  loin  mav  be  cut  in  stents 
and  nicely  fried,  and  served  round  ihe  b« Jed  meat 
with  crimed  par^ley.-See  Made-Dtshes  of  Lamb, 
pages  300  and  339. 

TO  BOIL  VEAL. 

Veal  plainly  boiled  is  t^  insipid  to  be  ~«^h  re- 
lished  for  its  own  sake.  But  ^«»«ty,  economy,  a^ 
veal  broth  or  gravv,  sanction  this  mode  of  cook«j. 
Boiled  veal  lo5cs  detestoble  when  slobbery  and  red- 
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coloured,  and,  to  prevent  this,  particalar  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  boiling.  It  is  eat  with  bacon, 
or  sausage,  like  fowls.  ^avce^-Pavsley  and  butter, 
or  onion-sauce  of  young  onions.— >See  Made^Dithes 
of  Veal,  pages  283,  334. 

« 

TO  BOIL  TBNISON. 

A  KEOK,  and  even  a  haunch,  is  sometimes  boiled. 
Let  it  hang  from  three  days  to  a  week.  Boil  as  mut- 
ton. It  is  eaten  with  turnip  or  cauliflower,  with  which 
garnish.*  Sauce — ^Melted  butter,  and  a  little  of  any 
of  the  flavoured  vinegars  you  choose. — See  Vinegars 
and  Venison  Soup  ;  see  also  Civet  de  Chevreuil,  French 
Cookery,  p.  332—8. 

POULTBY.t 


^ 


As  a  house  for  the  wayfarer,  and  the  sditary  chance- 
traveller,  poultry  was  at  all  times  a  main  article  in  the 
larder  of  the  CiiBiKUM,  where  great  dinners  and  nu- 
merous dishes  were  seldom  required.  So  plump,  so 
white,  so  tender  were  the  fowls,  whether  boiled 
or  roasted,  and  the  chickens,  whether  brandered  or 
dressed  as  Friar's  chicken,  that  Mr  Touchwood,  so 
tenacious  on  other  points  o{  the  art,  gave  up  this  de- 
partment entirely  to  Meg  herself,  reserving  only  some 
practical  directions  for  curried  fowls,  and  the  Ceding 
and  fattening  of  young  poultry,  which  will  be  found 
in  another  section  of  this  erudite  work. 

^'Take  the  fattest  and  youngest  eerocks,"  (yearlings,) 
said  Meg,  "  and  the  whitest,  for  a  white  skin  is  a 
good  sign,  whether  of  beast  or  body," — looking  gra- 

*  It  is  only  in  the  hunting  ^rounds  of  America  that  one  could 
bear  to  hear  ot  venison  so  scanoalously  used  ;  but  when  very  plen- 
tiful it  may  be  made  into  soup,  which  possesses  the  toi/df  flavour  so 
prized  by  Us  hommes  de  bouohe, 

•f-  So  little  is  the  proper  keeping  of  fowls  previous  to  dressing 
attended  to  in  country  inns  and  families,  tnat,  warned  by  ex. 
perience,  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is  the  signal  for  the  whole  poultry 
in  some  places  to  run  off  and  l)urrow  among  the  nettles,  to  eschew 
their  fate  for  another  day.  The  bounty  of  a  penny  sterUng,  which 
travellers  have  sometimes  heard  offered  on  tiie  head  of  ^  the  old 
cock  to  make  brandered  chicken  for  thegentleman^s  dinner,"  is  often 
earned  by  the  galopin  loitering  about  the  inn  door  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  so  Knowing  do  those  old  stagers  become.— P.  T. 
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ciously  to  the  young  man^  while  the  yellow  Nabob 
made  a  gesture  of  impatience;  but  Mrs  DoDS-waa 
so  liable  to  the  infitmiW  of  descanting  at  large>  not 
only  of  the  St  Ronan's  breed  of  hens,  but  on  me  bio« 
graphy  of  favourite  individuals,  and  the  guests  thiit 
eat  them,  that  the  young  man  found  it  necessary  to 
check  her  vein,  and  curtail  her  directions,  by  at  least 
nine-tenths.-—''  To  boil  pouIiTRT.  Be  careful  in  pick- 
ing, not  to  break  the  skin.  Let  the  fowls  hang  from 
two  to  five  days ;  for  the  most  delicate  fowl  will  be 
tough  and  thready  if  too  soon  dressed.  When  to  be 
used,  draw,  singe  without  blackening,  and  wash  tho» 
roughlv,  passing  a  stream  of  water  again  and  again 
through  the  inside.  Boiled  fowls  must  be  very  neat- 
ly trussed,  as  they  have  no  aid  from  skewers ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  indecorous  than  to  see  unfortu- 
nates on  a  tabic 


Wliose  dying  limbs  no  decent  hands  composed ! 

Put  them  on  with  plenty  of  water,  a  little  warmed. 
Having,  as  usual,  skimmed  very  carefully,  simmer 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  an 
hour,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  fowL    A  J 

small  tureen  of  very  good  barley  or  rice  broth,  sea- 
soned with  shred  parsley  or  young  onions,  may  be 
made  at  the  same  time,  if  a  shank,  or  smdl  chops  of 
neck  or  ribs  of  mutton  be  added,  which  may  be 
frugally  served  in  the  broth."* 


*  Meg's  sauce  was  either  the  national  ^*  diappit  egg,"  eggsofUM^ 
^^tttfUey  and  butter,  or,  if  the  fowls  were  of  a  dark  complexion,  Uver^ 
sauee^  as  a  reil  of  their  dinginess.  ToucfiwooB  duoae'ceUrf -sauce 
for  fowls,  and  opster-sauce  for  turkey ;  the  young  man  piefemd 
j^mon-fotMV,  but  olten  joined  the  Nabob.  The  best  sort  ot  stitiBBg 
or  forcemeat  for  poultry  was  the  cause  of  many  disputes.  Ms« 
stood  out  long  for  sweet  stuffing  for  her  turkeys,  ortiiodox  appkm 
sauce  for  her  goose,  and  a  sweet  pudding  in  the  belly  of  her  suddog 
pig.  After  a  fend  which  lasted  three  days,  the  belligerentB  came  to 
a  treaty  on  the  old  basis  of  the  uH  possiaeHsj  though  the  bc»t  stuf. 
fing  for  boiled  or  roasted  poultry  was  agreed  to  be,-^^^  Crumbs  of 
stale  bread,  two  parts ;  suet^  manow,  or  fresh  butter,  one  part ;  a 
little  parsley,  boiled  for  a  minute,  and  very  finely  shred ;  the  quar- 
ter of  a  nutmeg  grated,  a  tea-spoonful  of  lemon-peel  grated,  all-spice, 
and  sak.— -the  whole  to  be  worked  up  to  a  proper  consistence,  with 
two  or  tnree  yolks  of  eggs  well  beat"  If  for  roasted  or  boiled  tur- 
key, pickled  oysters  cheeped,  ham  or  tongue  grated,  and  eschallot 
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TO  BOIL  BACON. 

Boil*  slowly  for  at  least  two  hours.  When  ready  to 
serve,  strip  off  the  rind^  and  dry  the  meat  with  a  red- 
hot  diovelyor  in  the  oven.  Strew  bread-raspings  over  it. 

TO  BOIL  A  HAM. 

A  LAROE  ham  is  very  seldom  boiled  all  at  aace,  but 
whether  altogether,  or  in  part,  it  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  This  kind  of  meat  is  so  well  adapted 
to  salting,  that  though  kept  for  years,  it  does  not  be- 
come sa  hard  or  tough  as  beef  or  mutton  would  do  in 
half  the  time.  The  main  point  is  the  soaking,  which 
the  discretion  of  the  cook  must  proportion  to  me  hard- 
ness and  saltness  of  the  meat.  If  very  old  and  dry, 
it  will  require  from  three  to  four  days  to  sofiten  and 
become  mellow.  Place  it  in  a  run  of  water,  if  you 
have  the  command  of  one,  or  in  the  trough  of  a  pump- 
well.  The  night  before  it  is  boiled,  pour  lukewarm 
water  over  it,  scrape  it  very  well,  trim  off  all  rusty  ill- 
looking  bits.  Put  it  in  an  oval  fish-kettle  with  plenty  of 
water.  Let  it  soak  for  an  hour  or  two  before  coming  to 
the  boil, — ^then  quicken  the  boil,  and  skim.  Let  it  sim- 
mer by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  from  two  to  five  hours, 
according  to  the  weight.  When  done,  pull  off  the 
skin  neatly^  and  keep  it  to  cover  the  ham  when  set  by 


to  taste  may  be  added.  Meg's  siveet  stuffing  was  made  by  dis- 
carding  the  parsley,  ham,  ovsters,  and  tongue,  and  substituUng  a 
large  mmdM  of  currants,  picked,  washed,  and  dried,  as  for  pud- 
dinffs. 

A  common  and  an  approved  smuggling  way  of  boulng  a  puilet  or 
hototowdie  in  Scotland,  was  in  a  well-cleaned  haggis-bag,  which 
must  have  preserved  the  juices  much  better  than  a  doth.  In  the 
days  of  Popery  and  good  cneer,  and  they  were  certainly  sjiionimous, 
though  we  do  not  quite  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Kedoill, 
that  a  Presbyterian  country  can  never  attain  eminence  in  Gastrono- 
my  ^In  those  days  of  pater-nosters  and  venison-pasties,  stoups  of 

daret  and  oral  confession,  a  pullet  so  treated,  was,  according  to 
waggish  legends,  the  secret  regale  provided  for  Mess  John  by  his 
fair  penitents.— Vide  Allan  Kamsat*s  ^*  Monk  and  Muler^s 
Wife;''  "  Traditions  of  the  Qeikum,"  and  "  Bughtrigg's  Wife's 
receipt  for  '  Ane  capon  stewed  in  brewis.'  "  Butter,  shnd  onions, 
and  spice,  were  put  into  the  bag  along  with  the  fowl,  and  fonned 
the  sauce,  w  else  oysters  with  their  liquor  strained. 
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cold  ;  strew  bread-raspings  over  it,  and  place  it  on  a 
hot  dish  set  over  the  pot  before  the  fire,  to  brown  and 
crisp.  It  will  crisp  easier  if  put  in  an  oven  to  dry  up 
the  oozing  fat.  Twist  writing  paper  neatly  round  the 
shank.  Garnish  with  greens,  or  strew  raspings  in 
little  heaps  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish ;  or  dish  it  over 
dressed  Windsor  beans. 

06j.— This  will  keep  longer  than  a  round  of  beef, 
and  is  an  excellent  and  serviceable  article  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  When  cold,  keep  as  directed  for 
a  salted  round  of  beef,  using  the  skin  instead  of  cloths. 
The  outside  slices  pared  off  before  the  meat  is  served 
can  be  kept  for  cidinary  purposes.  The  liauor  in  which 
the  ham  was  boiled  maybe  strained;  ana  if  you  man- 
age to  have  fowls  or  a  knuckle  of  veal  dressed  on  the 
following  day,  the  liquors  may  be  rapidly  boiled  down 
together,  with  pepper,  mace,  shalot,  and  herbs,  when 
the  result  will  be  a  rich  and  highly-relishing  gravy. 
Or  peas  or  carrot  soup  may  be  maae  of  the  mixed  li- 
quors.—See  Potted  Meats,  Peas  Soup,  Ham  Sauce, 
and  Sandwiches.* 

BOILED  BACON  or  POBK. 

All  pork  to  be  boiled  should  lie  in  salt  at  least  two 
days  previous  to  dressing.     Pork  requires  more  boil- 


*  Jekyll  was  intolerably  eloquent  on  ham  sauce^  and  astound- 
ed even  Touchwood  by  anecdotes  of  t^  grand  aourmand^  a  man 
of  ultra  gout^  who,  puisuing  the  science  as  one  of  tne  fine  arts,  soaked 
his  Westphalia  hams  in  Rhinewine,  and  baked  them  in  fresh  wine, 
with  aromatic  spices.  If  ham  is  tolerably  fresh,  it  will  bake  very 
well.  It  must  be  soaked  as  for  boilins.  The  colour  will  be  better 
than  when  boiled,  and  the  flavour  higher.  But  Mrs  Dods,  who 
detested  that  new  and  unnatural  practice,  said  it  was  dried  to  a  dan- 
der, and  Touchwood  dropped  the  point,  as  he  could  not  think  of 
bestowing  a  libation  of  Kmnewine  on  a  Porker  of  Westphalia ; 
and  distance  from  the  metcopolis  made  it  impossible  to  procure  E«- 
sence  of  Ham^  a  high-flavoured  commodity  sold  at  the  London  £at- 
ing-Houses,  which  he  not  irrationally  concluded,  might  make  an 
admirable  substitute  for  wine,  and  be  afterwards  applicable  to  evenr 
purpose  for  which  Essence  of  Ham  is  used.  The  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  In  France,  hams  are  boiled  wrapped  in  a  doth,  and  with 
carrots,  onions,  garlic,  cloves,  bay-leaves,  parsley,  thyme,  and  basU. 
When  enough  done,  the  doth  is  tied  more  firmly,  and  when  cool, 
the  ham  is  dressed  as  above,  and  served  on  a  napkin..  The 
French  also  braise  and  roast  hams,  and  have  the  Pati  de  Jarnbon* 
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ing  than  any  other  meat.  Small  pork  is  the  most  de- 
licate to  boil  fresh.  Pork  throws  up  a  greasy  scum 
during  the  whole  process,  which  must  be  constantly 
removed.  Serve  with  peas  pudding,  (see  Puddings,) 
or  parsnips^  boiled  in  the  same  pot.* 

TO  BOIL  FABTRIDOES,  PHEASANTS,  SNIPES,  WILD 
DUCKS^  AND  OTHER  GAME. 

Boil  as  directed  for  chickens,  or  in  fresh-mutton 
broth.  For  Partridges,  Pheasants,  &c.  use  the  same 
sauces  directed  for  them  when  roasted ;  garnish  with 
crisp  parsley,  slices  of  lemon,  or  green  pickles. 
'  Obs. — Though  game  of  all  sorts  is  occasionally 
boiled,  the  committee  of  the  Cleikum  did  not  patro- 
nize this  mode  of  dressing,  except  for  rabbits.  Boiled 
rabbits,  which  must  be  neatly  trussed,  are  best  smo- 
thered with  thick  onion  sauce,  though  sometimes  a  liver 
sauce  is  made  thus :  Boil  and  bruise  the  liver ;  add 
veal  gravy  to  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  rabbits 
were  boiled,  thickened  with  flour,  and  a  good  piece 
of  butter,  and  some  parsley  shred  very  fine.  Season 
with  mace  and  allspice,  and  garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 
Onion  sauce  is  also  used  for  boiled  goose  and  ducks, 
in  preference  to  less  piquant  compositions.  Babbits 
will  take  a  full  hour  of  slow  boiling ;  birds  according 
to  their  size. 

TO  boil  TRIPE  AND  COW-HEELS. 

Unless  in  country  places,  or  where  families  kill 
their  own  beef,  tripe  is  bought  ready  boiled  at  the 


*  Dr  Redoill,  pTtrfessionally  devoted  to  beneraienoe  and  Chris- 
tian charity,  made  a  long  oration  on  the  value  or  pork  liquor  for 
goup  to  the  poor ;  chaHtable  soup,  eeonomwcU  soup,  dealt  out  in 
copious  libations  to  old  women  as  often  as  very  siut  and  very  &t 
pork  was  boiled  in  the  Doctor's  kitchen.  The  idea  was  nauseous  to 
every  other  member  of  the  committee.  Touchwood  asserted  that 
even  Cobbe  T  T,  that  enthusiast  for  hog's  flesh,  disclaims  pork  broth. 
Redgill  on  this  hard  push  brought  forward  his  battle-horse,  Dr 
Kitchener,  in  vainy--was  left  in  a  minority  of  one,  and  thehooi 
got  their  natural  perquisite.  The  liquor  of  young  pork  not  longrm 
salt  will,  however,  make  tolerable  peas-soup,  to  which  a  strong  re- 
lish of  celery  and  onion  should  be  given. 
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TiiiPB  or  Cow-Hbel  shops.  Ic  requires  very  l<»ig 
boiling-— from  six  to  nine  hours  of  simmering  by 
the  fire-side,  or,  as  is  very  good  practice  where  kit- 
chen fires  are  gathered,  it  is  left  over  the  slow  fire  for 
a  whole  night.  Tripe  requires  endless  cleaning,  and 
is  best  managed  at  a  river  side  in  the  first  instance. 
Afterwards,  to  assist  in  the  cleaning  and  blanching,  a 
piece  of  quicklime  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  in 
which  it  is  scalded  and  scraped ;  but  tripe  so  blanched 
will  become  ill-coloured  in  the  dressing.  Tripe,  like 
chickens,  veal,  &c.  may  be  whitened  by  rubbing  it 
with  lemon-juice,  where  expense  is  no  object.  The 
scalding  must  be  frequently  repeated.  When  bought 
in  the  Slops,  choose  it  thick,  fat,  and  white,  and  see 
that  it  be  fresh.  The  best  way  of  keeping  tripe  after 
it  is  boiled  is  to  allow  it  to  jelly  in  its  own  liquor. 
When  to  be  dressed,  pare  <m  the  fat  and  films,  and 
wash  it  with  warm  water.  Cut  it  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  small  cutlets,  and  simmer  ih  milk  and  water 
till  it  is  quite  soft  and  tender,  and  the  isauce  thickish. 
Peel  and  boil  a  dozen  white  firm  button  onions. 
Dish  the  tripe  in  a  deep  steak-dish  or  small  tureen, 
and  put  the  onions  to  it,  taking  off  the  surface-skin  if. 
they  look  black.*  ^  Many  persons  prefer  tripe  boiled 
plainly  in  water,  and  served  with  onion  sauce  and 
mustard ;  others  boil  it  iii  veal  broth,  or  put  a  fresh 
beef-bone  to  the  water.t 


*  Dr  Bed  GILL  to  ihe  above  added  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
put  into  the  sauce  half  an  hour  before  it  was  tidcen  off  the  jBie,  a 
targe  tea-spoonful  of  made  tnustanl,  or  the  siime  qikantit^^  of  mush, 
room  catsup,  and  the  onions,  prevtously  parboiled,  or  nied  in  but. 
ter.    This  original  variaiion  was  highly  approved  of. 

i-  In  modern  French  cookery,  tripe,  after  being  boiled  and  whiten, 
ed  with  lemon.juice,  is  cut  in  stripes  and  stewed  in  white  sauce,  or 
strong^  white  broth,  fyt  four  hours.  It  is  then  served  either  in  a  sauce 
a  la  l*ouleite  Qa\a.  sauce  ItoHenne  blanche*  In  old  French  cookery, 
the  tripe,  when  boiled  and  cut  in  bits,  irw  stewed  in  cullis  with  all 
sorts  <n  aerbs,  onions,  and  chives,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  Uttle'Tar- 
ngoxi*  When  the  sauce  was  thickened,  a  little  made  mt!stard  was 
a£ied,  ftnd  the  whole  strained  and  poured  over  the  tri]»e. 

The  fot  skimmipffs  of  Cow.heels  and  Gow-head  are  the  best  adapt, 
ed  for  frying  or  bnong  of  all  boiled  fkt.  They  indeed  tifSM  a  yery 
rich  oil,  which  is  sometimes  even  burned ;  and  the  Perfumers  tt^w 
largely  upon  them  for  some  commodities  of  high  name.  Calves-feet 
jdly,  so  named^  is  ntede  both  of  Cow.heds  and  Tripe ;  indeed  die 
former  affords  a  much  stronger  and  richer  jelly  than  the  artide  whose 
name  it  usurps.    A  glaze  is  made  of  Cow-h^ls. 
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Cow-HEEX»s  are  generally  cleaned  before  they  are 
bought.  They  require  from  five  to  ux  hcmrs  boiling. 
Sattcef'^r^elted  butter^  a  tea-gpoonful  of  made  mus-i 
tard^  and  a  very  little  vinegar^-— or  paraley  and  but- 
ter.<-^See  Potted  Heel,  Fried  and  Frkayeed  Tripe,  <^. 
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'^  For  what  axe  yeur  soups,  your  ragouts,  and  yoor  sauce 
Compared  to  the  Beef  of  old  Englaud  ?— « 
And  O  the  Old  English  Rotut  See/r  « 

No  printed  rules  can  make  a  good  roailter.  Practice 
and  vigilant  attention  alone  can  produce  that  rara 
avie  of  the  kitchen.  In  the  French  kitchoi  Uiis  is  a 
department  by  itself.  He  who  rules  the  roast  at* 
tends  to  that  alone. 

•  No  meat  will  roast  to  advantage  that  is  not  kept 
the  exact  lengdi  of  time ;  and  this  in  every  case  murt 
be  deteftaiined  by  the  weather  and  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal. Two  days  of  hot  weather  is  equal  to  a  week  of 
ecdd  in  rendering  meat  fit  for  th6  spit. 

Even  in  summer,  hj  proper  aUention,  meat  will 
keep  mudi  longer  than  is  generally  supposed.  Have 
the  roast  prc^p^ly  jointed^  which  saves  much  mortifi- 
cation to  the  carver^  and  much  haggling  and  mang- 
ling of  the  meat.    Let  it  be  well  washed  with  salt  and 


*  In  a  Yoice  between  whistHng  and  singing,  accompanied  by  the 
flourish  of  the  carving-knife,  and  an  occasumalrub  against  the  steel, 
it  was  with  the  above  appropriate  stave  our  brisk  ola  Nabob  viewed 
with  high  satisfifu^on  the  tortUy  sirloin,  of  a  delicate  pale-brown, 
frosted  as  if  with  seed  peails,  a  labour  of  love  v)iich  had  occupied 
him  for  five  hours,  and  now  smoked  in  savourin^s  on  the  board  of 
the  Committee.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  while  the  pro- 
cess was  still  fresh  in  his  head,  after  sundrv  din>utes  with  Br  Red- 
oil  l  on  the  undone  and  the  overdone,  tne  ^abob  dictated  some- 
thing like  the  above  discourse  on  roasting. 
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water^  and  dried ;  and  see  that  the  spit  be  bright- 
ly clean  ;  or  if  not^  scour  -with  sand  and  water  or 
Bath  brick^  and  wipe  with  a  clean  cloth.  If  there 
is  too  much  fat,  some  of  it  maybe  cutofiTfor  drippins^ 
or  puddings.  Cover  the  fat  for  the  first  hour  with 
kitchen-paper^  fastened  on  with  twine.*  A  good  cook 
can  manage  to  handle  meat  very  little  in  the  spitting 
and  balancing.  In  many  joints  the  spit  will  run  alcHig 
the  side  of  the  bone  without  piercing  the  flesh.  Fix 
with  screw  skewers.  If  much  handled^  baste  the  spit- 
ted joint  with  salt  and  water^  and  dry  the  dripping- 
pan^  suffering  the  meat  to  dry^  which  it  will  do  in  a 
few  seconds  by  the  heat  of  the  fire>  before  basting 
with  butter.  If  the  meat  is  not  accurately  balanced^ 
no  horizontal  spit  will  work  well.t 

In  roasting^  the  management  of  the  fire  is  half  the 
battle.  Let  the  kitchen  grate  be  thoroughly  raked 
out  in  the  morning.  An  hour  before  the  roast  is  put 
down,  make  up  a  fire  suited  to -the  size  of  the  joint ; 
let  it  be  clear  and  glowing^  and  free  of  ashes  and 
smoke  in  front.  A  backing  of  wetted  cinders  or  small 
coal  helps  to  throw  forward  and  sustain  an  equal  ra- 
diant heat  in  front.  Place  the  meat  at  a  due  distance, 
that  it  may  heat  through  without  the  outside  becom- 
ing shrivelled  and  scorched.  To  prevent  this^  baste 
dingently  for  the  first  half  hour.  The  larger  the  joint 
the  greater  must  be  the  distance  from  the  fire^  so  that 
it  be  not  so  much  as  to  make  the  meat  tough  and  sod~ 
den  by  the  slackness  of  the  process.  A  radiant  fire, 
due  distance,  and  frequent  basting,  can  alone  ensure  a 
well-roasted  joint,  of  that  fine  amber  colour,  crisp,  and 
lightly  frothed,  which  speaks  a  language  that  all  men 
understand.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound  of 
meat  is  the  time  usually  allowed  for  roasting,  bearing 

*  Red  GILL  insisted  upon  a  warning  post  here,  as  the  worthy 
man.  in  the  eagerness  of  his  appetite,  had  one  day  a  large  corking, 
pin  nxed  in  his  gullet,  like  a  salmon  hook,  for  a  good  naif-hour, 
which  some  of  Meo^s  queans  had  used  in  skewering  (new  reading, 
securing^)  on  the  paper. 

+  A  smoke  or  a  wind-up-jack  was  considered  the  best  by  the 
Nabob  ;  but  Yorkshire  jacks^  bottle  jacks,  Dutch  ovens,  and  Gip» 
sy  jacks,  t.  e,  a  nail  and  a  string,  and  many  other  contrivances^ 
may  all  be  employed  with  success,  if  the  Jire  be  adapted  to  the  pe-> 
culiar  construction  of  the  implement. 
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in  mind  that  fat  meat  takes  longer  than  lean^  and 
^  Pork  and  Veal  longer  than  any  other  kinds  of  meat. 

But,  as  was  said  of  hoiling,  this  must  in  almost  every 
case  be  determined  by  circumstances.    Fillets  and  legs 
take  longer  than  loins  or  breasts.    A  meat-screen,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  kind  of  fuel,  and  a  thousand 
t^ngs,  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  meat-screen  con- 
tributes so  much  to  good  roasting,  and  is  so  generally 
useful,  that  something  of  the  kind  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  ^family  that  aspires  to  comfort.   It  saves  fuel, 
keeps  plates  and  dishes  warm,  or  makes  them  so ;  and, 
above  all,  by  warding  off  draughts  of  air,  preserves  the 
atmosphere  in  the  region  of  the  spit  in  a  state  of 
equality.*    Once,  or,  if  the  roast  be  very  large,  twice 
during  the  process,  withdraw  the  spit  and  dripping- 
pan  and  stir  the  fire,  clear  away  the  ashes,  and  bring 
forward  the  clear  burning  coals,  supplying  their  place 
with  firesh  fuel.     When  the  meat  ii9  nearly  done, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  length  of  time,  and  by 
the  smoke,  in  the  language  of  the  kitchen,  **  drawing 
to  the  fire,"  the  paper  is  to  be  removed,  and  a  little 
salt  sprinkled  lighUy  over  the  roast,  and  the  spit  so 
placed,  that  the  ends  of  the  roast  may  be  browned. 
The  meat  must  now  be  carefully  basted,  and'  may  be 

*  There  was  no  meat.4creen  in  the  Cldkiun.  Mso  said,  ^*  She 
had  nae  brow  of  sick  new-fangled  niceties :"  but  the  Nabob,  who, 
like  all  men  of  ff^lus,  was  handy  and  full  of  resource,  contrived, 
with  the  help  of  i>i  Rbdoill,  to  erect  an  immense  old  japan  tea. 
tray  upon  stools  and  barrels.  This  he  substituted  till  John  His. 
.  I.OP  brought  a  new  one  from  Edinburs^h,  for  the  which  Jek  yl  i.  had 
condescended  to  make  a  drawing,  and  which  Mrs  DoDs,  now  quite 
leconciled,  has  used  with  great  approbation  ever  since,  declaring  it 
the  ^'  moat  oomfortoble,  useful  piece  of  furniture  that  ever  a  kitchoi 
saw." 

In  an  departments  of  domestic  life,  save  the  management  of  kit- 
chen-fires,  there  is^t  least,  a  decent  show  of  attmtion  to  economy 
among  servants.  There  the  waste  is  wanton,  wilful,  and  enormous, 
whethepr  cooking  be  ffoing  forward  or  not.  *'*'  The  waste  of  fuel," 
says  Count  Rumfora,  '^  which  arises  from  making  liquids  boil  un- 
^*  necessarily,  or  when  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  merely  to 
''^  keep  them  boilin^f  hot,  is  enormous.    I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  half 

the  fire  used  in  kitchens,  public  and  mnvate,  in  the  whole  world, 

is  wasted  precisely  in  this  manner."  To  convince  a  regular  cook, 
or  even  a  kitchen-maid,  that  she  does  not  know  how  to  manage  her 
fires,  is,  we  confess,  quite  hopeless ;  but  surely  something  might  be 
made  of  young  girls  by  proper  instruction  in  eoonomi2ing  an  article 
of  such  serious  consequence  in  all  families. 
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placed  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire>  if  the  surface  is  not 
yet  of  a  fine  clear  brown  colour*  The  roast  is  then 
nrothed,  by  dredging  it  lightly  with  well-dried  flour 
shaken  from  a  dredging^ox^  somewhat  smaller  in 
the  holes  than  those  generally  employed.*  Fredi 
butter  makes  the  most  delicate  frothy  but  does  not 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  skin  or  the  appeaarance  of 
the  gravy y  which  ought  at  this  stage  to  be  sparkling  in, 
the  dripping-pan^  bright^  brown^  and  transparent  aa 
a  Caledonian  t(^>az* 

Fashion  and  luxury  have  lately  introdueed  stall-fed 
oxen  and  overgrown  sheep^  which  are  better  fitted  for 
the  tallow-chandler  than  the  cook.  They  are  indeed 
good  for  nothing  save  to  obtain  premiums  at  Cattle 
shews^  and  deluge  dripping-pans  with  Uquid  firit 
When  meat  of  this  description  is  to  be  dressed,  it 
is  an  object  of  economy  to  save  the  superfluous  fat, 
which  makes  so  much  of  the  weight*  Besides  what 
is  cut  ofi^^  the  dripping-pan«  during  the  first  hour  of 
roasting,  may  be  emptied  of  its  oily  oonlents  oiloe  or 
twice^  and  abundano^  remain  for  blasting.  I)rippinK 
put  a^ide  in  this  xaeameT  will  be  much  fitter  tm  afi 
culinary  purposes,  whether  for  peas-soup,  pi&^erus^ 
or  for  frying  fish,  than  that  wnich  has  ACi[|uired  a 
highly  empyreumatic  taste,  either  from  burmng  cin- 
ders, or  from  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  fierce 
heat.  This  disagreeable  flavour  and  the  unsalutary 
qualities  which  it  betokens,  make  an  epicure  of  any 
delicacy  of  stomach  reject  dripping  with  abhorrence 
for  any  use  except  frying  fish.  The  improved  Cleikum 
dripping-pan,  from  a  drawing  by  Wintkbblossoh, 
was  made  of  ample  dimensions,  and  with  high  slop* 
ing  ledges.  It  was  furnished  with  a  cov^:^  fountain, 
and  a  conduit  to  allow  the  superfluous  dripping  to  be 
easily  taken  away.  In  the  Cleikum  kitchen  the  drip- 
ping was  immediately  clarified  for  future  usc.^ — See 
Clarified  Dripping.  If  meat  is  at  all  of  good  quality, 
and  roasted  with  care,  it  will  afibrd  a  plentiful  supply 
of  delicious  gravy,  the  natural  and  best  sauce  that  can 


*  The  ealibre  of  Touchwood's  dredgiBg-boz  aiid  that  of  his 
pepper-box  was  precisely  the  same. 
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aeco!iii|Mai7  it    Tatbe  gravy  which  bag  Avwed  &om 
the  meat,  the  Nabob,   after  repeated  experimentSj 
found,  that  the  best  addition  waa  a  very  little  boiling 
water   (a  large  wine  glass  full)  and  salt,  poui^ 
through  the  hole  from  which  the  spit  is  wkhdrawn^ 
and  gently  laved  on  the'browned  outside  under  bits  of 
the  roast    To  the  gravy  of  venison  and  veal,  whai 
found  scanty,  which  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  the 
Committee  ordered  a  little  thin  melted  butter  in  pre- 
ference to  drawn  gravies.  The  assets  for  roasts  should 
be  furnished  with  a  gravy-fountain,  for  oanfort  if  not 
for  el^iance;  and  the  jelly  gravy  that  flows  from 
young  meats,  the  very  essence  ci  meat,  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  it  forms  the  most  delicate  of 
ail  ffravies  to  enrich  sauces,  ragouts,  hashes,  &c. 
Of  this,  veal  gravy  is  the  moa^  delicate,  and  it  is  ac« 
cordingly  in  great  requisition  among  idl  cooks;  but 
beef  gravy  is  fit  for  almost  all  purposes.     The  Na- 
bob, in  the  course  of  his  discursive  readuags,  though 
he  was  more  a  practical  man  than  one  of  researdi, 
discovered  that  many  things  have  been  anciently  used 
for  bastings  which  tne  simplicity  of  modem  practice 
rejects.     Sweet  herbs  and  seeds  pulverized,  butter 
and  claret,  yolks  of  eggs,  pounded  biscuit  and  spice- 
ries,  have  all  been  employed.     But  these  antique  re- 
finements were  all  -rejected  except  butter  and  claret, 
which,  for  venison,  and  all  the  dry  meats  that  some- 
times go  under  fSbat  generic  name,  were  used  at  the 
Gleikum  with  unanimous  approbation.    Much  more 
did  our  Nabob,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  and  sto- 
mach on  this  day  of  his  ^iumph,  say  on  the  subject 
of  roasting  in  general ;  and  this  his  Essaif  roast  in 
particular,  whii^  we  must  tftke  the  liberty  to  skip^ 
and  come  at  once  to  the  receipts  for  roasting. 

TO  ]M>A8T  ▲  flIRXiOlV  OF  BSEV«— P.  8.  T.,  JBS^. 

Study  the  above  discourse,  and  bear  in  mind  that, 
next  to  brdiiing,  roasting  is  the  most  diffioilt  of  all 
elementary  culmary  processes ;  and  when  well  done, 
is  valued  accordingly.  Instruction  may  teach  even  a 
bungler  to  compoimd  a  tolerable  made'^dtsk^  which, 
if  faidty^  jxi^^y  oe  improved,  disguised,  or  altered. 
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But  care  alone  and  a  little  practice  cisin  •  make  a  dex-^ 
terous  roaster. 

Roast  Beep  is  garnished  with  plenty  of  horse^rad* 
ish,  finely  scraped^  and  laid  round  the  dish  in  light 
heaps,  and  served  with  Yorkshire  pudding,  or  potata 
pudding.*  The  inside,  or  English  side,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  in  the  northern  division  of  the  island^ 
is  by  some  esteemed  the  most  delicate.  To  this  the 
carver  must  attend,  and  also  to  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  fat.  Cold  roast  beef  is  very  generally  liked; 
but  it  may  be  dressed  warm  in  various  ways.  Slices 
may  be  warmed  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  served  with 
some  of  the  gravy  also  warmed,  and  seasoned  rather 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  anchovy,  shalot,  or  a 
tea-spoonful  of  eschalot  vinegar.  Gold  beef  may  also 
be  dressed  as  Olives,  or  as  Fricassee,  Cecils,  Sanders, 
Sic. — ^See  Made  Dishes  of  Beef. 

N.  B. — French  cooks  saw  off  the  large  b<mes,  sprin- 
kle the  Sirloin  with  olive  oil,  lay  sliced  onions  and 
bay  leaves  over  it,  and  leave  it  thus  some  days  before 
roasting. — They  serve  it,  when  roasted,  with  sauce 
hachSe,  that  is,  chopped  gherkins,  mushrooms,  capers, 
and  an  anchovy  thrown  into  a  brown  sauce.  Sirloin 
is,  we  think,  better  ordered  at  home. 

TO  BOAST  RIBS  OF  BEEF. — F.  W.  ESQ. 

This  piece  of  beef  is  garnished,  and  served  with  the 
same  accompaniments  as  the  Sirloin.  Both  the  Ribs 
and  the  English  side  of  a  large  Sirloin  may  be  dressed 
in  a  more  elaborate  way  as  follows: — ^Cut  out  the  ribs; 
beat  the  meat  fiat  with  a  rolling-pin ;  lay  it  to  soak  in 
vinegar  and  wine  for  a  night ;  cover  it  with  a  rich 
forcemeat,  made  of  minced  veal,  suet,  grated  ham, 
lemon-peel,  and  mixed  spices.  Roll  it  tightly  up,  fix- 
ing with  small  skewers  and  tape,  and  roast,  basting 

*  Jh  Redoill,  who  relished  a  joke  after  the  serious  business  of 
dinner  was  despatched,  holding  it  as  a  maxim  that  a  moderate  laugh 
aided  digestion,  was  wont  to  say,  that  Yorksliiie  pudding  was  we 
true  S^uue  of  Sir  Loin,  and  horse-radishhis  hnak  fiery  Paii^  with- 
out which  attendants  he  looked  despoiled  of  nis  dignity  ana  bearing. 
This  pudding  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Panade  with  Which  it  was 
the  custom  to  baste  roasts  till  they  gathered  a  crust  before  the  fiie. 
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Constantly  with  wine  and  butter.     Froth  with  ^sh 
butter,  and  serve  with  Venison  Sauce. — See  Sauces. 

Ohs. — ^A  fillet  of  the  loin  roasted  makes  a  handsome 
French  dish,  served  with  Tomata  sauce,  or  some  sub- 
stitute, as  cucumber  sauce. 

TO  ROAST  A  liBO  OP  MUTTON. — P.  8.  T.  ESQ. 

Mutton  intended  to  be  roasted  may  be  kept  longer 
than  mutton  for  boiling,  as  the  colour  is  of  less  im- 
portance. Cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  back- 
bone, which  taints  so  early  *  wipe  off  the  mustiness 
that  gathers  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  folds  and 
doublings  of  the  meat,  and  below  the  fiap.  This  and 
every  other  piece  of  meat  may  be  lightly  (lusted  with 
flour,  or  witn  pepper  or  pounded  ginger,  which,  by 
excluding  the  external  air  and  keeping  off  flies,  helps  to 
preserve  the  meat,  and  can  be  taken  off  in  the  washing 
previous  to  roasting.  A  /eg,  a  chine,  a  saddle,  a  loin, 
a  breast^  a  shoulder,  and  the  haunch  or  gigot,  are  the 
roasting  pieces  of  mutton.  Joint  the  roast  well,  what- 
ever be  the  piece.  Most  of  the  loose  fat  should  be  cut 
from  the  loin,  which  may  be  stuffed,  and  must  be  pa- 
pered to  preserve  the  kianey-fat. 

This  roast  requires  a  rather  quick  fire  to  concen- 
trate its  juices,  onion  sauce,  cucumber  sauce,  and  cur- 
rant jelly,  are  ordered  in  some  Cookery  books  to  be 
served  with  roast  mutton ;  but  a  juicy  leg  of  mutton 
requires  no  sauce  save  its  own  gravy. 

N.  B. — Potatoes  browned  in  the  dripping-pan,  or 
a  plain  potato  pudding  placed  below  the  dripping, 
were  two  favourite  accompaniments  to  this  dish  at  the 
Cleikum.  Mashed  turnip  is  another  approved  simple 
accompaniment. 

to  boast  a  sucking  fig. — ^BY  DR  RBBOILIi. 

A  Sucking  Pig  !  un  cochon  de  lait !  France  and  Eng- 
land, natural  enemies  on  the  relative  merits  of  ragouts 
and  roast  beef^  are  in  brotherhood  here.  The  age  on 
which  every  sourmand,  whether  insular  or  continental, 
has  set  his  seal,  is,  from  ten  days  to  double  that  number. 
Unlike  the  ways  of  other  flesh,  in  this  delicate  crea- 
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tore — this  ortolan  with  foar  feet,  as  a  corresponding 
member  called  it—there  is  but  (me  step  between  the 
guU^  of  the  butcher  and  the  carver's  knife.  In  short, 
ne  must  be  killed ;  but  that  done,  the  sooner  he  if 
roasted  and  eaten  the  better  is  he  relished  by  those  in 
the  secret.  The  ordinary  way,  after  he  has  received 
the  coup  de  grace,  is  to  take  off  the  hair  by  scalding.* 
When  cleaned  from  the  hair,  and  the  entrails  taken 
out,  the  pig  must  be  well  washed  in  cold  water.  Cut 
off  the  feet  at  the  first  joint,  loosening  and  leaving  on 
the  skin  to  turn  neatly  over.  He  is  now  ready  for  the 
stuffing.  For  this,  take  a  handful  of  mild  sage,  and 
a  couple  of  young  onions  parboiled ;  chop  these  very 
fine,  add  a  cupful  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces 
of  good  butter,  and  a  high  relish  of  pepper  and  salt. 


*  Dr  Redgill,  though  apt  to  be  somewhat  violent  in  his  pn^ju* 
dices,  and  entertaining  a  foyal  and  laudable  hatred  of  Co  bbe  t  t  and 
all  his  ways,  paused  when  Touchwood  communicated  to  him 
the  method  wnicfa  that  demagogue^nfiUlible  in  hos^s  flesh,  and  un- 
equalled in  bolting — ^recommends  for  removing  the  hair  of  grown 
porkers ;  "  and  why  not,"  said  the  Nabob,  "  of  sucklings?  "  The 
first  method  (scaldmg),**  says  Gobbet T,  ^'slackens  the  skin, 
opens  all  the  pores  of  it,  and  makes  it  loose  and  flabby,  by  drawing 
out  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  second  (singeing)  tightens  the  skin  in 
every  part,  contracts  all  the  sinews  and  veins,  &c.**  This  is  said 
in  reference  to  bacon  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  for  talent  like  Dr  Red- 
oil  i/s  to  apply  it  to  young  pigs.  In  a  sudcing  plg»  in  whidi 
eracMing  is  all  in  all,  this  burning  process  is  surely  worthy  of 
trial.  The  President,  with  a  meanness  of  jealousy  of  which  the 
good  Doctor  was  incapable,  where  pig,  of  which  he  was  himself  to 
partake,  was  concerned,  had  indeedf  kept  this  imx»ortant  in€(»matlon 
secret  till  the  scalded  eieve  of  his  rival  was  smoking  in  ^e  platter; 
he  then  referred,  with  malicious  triumph,  to  the  sinseing  of  sheep' s 
head,  reasoning  on  what  a  teersh^  fustonless  morsu  it  would  make 
if  scalded.  The  moisture  which  had  overflowed  the  Doctor's  chops 
as  he  viewed  bis  savoury  charge  reposing,  as  ■— - —  might  say, 
^^  in  the  crispness  of  his  oeauty,"  was  arrested  in  its  course.  But 
between  a  singed  pig  in  prospect,  and  a  scalded  pi^  on  the  table 
ready  roasted,  sauce,  eracklin^^  stuffing,  aU  alike  inviting,  the  Doc- 
tor aid  not  long  hesitate.  This  was  a  jroung  pig  of  twelve  dajFs  old ; 


there  were  still  six  o(  the  farrow  remaining,  and,  resolving  to  accept 
of  his  stomach's  good,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  Cobbett,  ne  avowed 
iinb  intention  of  making  the  experiment  on  one  of  the  others ;  so  that 
point  will  nzobably  be  aaoettamed  in  timefoor  the  next  edition  of  this 
our  manual. 

iV.  H. — Every  Cook  should  be  made  aware,  that,  by  singeing  ddck- 
ena  and  fowls,  she  not  only  removes  the  downy  feathen,  but  gives  firm- 
ness to  ihp  flWh,  and  tenacity  to  the  skin ;  and  that  the  chiclens,  if  for 
fiicassee,  broiling,  jbe*)  will  cut  up  much  better  if  well  singed. 
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Sew  the  slit  neatly  up^  (this  the  Doctor  did  with  his 
own  hands^)  and  baste  incessantly  with  the  l^est  fresh 
butter  or  salad  oil^  if  you  would  haye  the  crackling 
crisp,  which  is  the  true  and  only  test  of  a  weU-roaited 
pig.    Some  cooks  tie  up  the  butt^  in  a  bit  of  mualiiij 
and  diligently  rub  the  crackling  with  this;  othars 
anoint  l£at  substance  with  a  weu-deaoed  bundb  of 
feathers,,  to  keep  it  constantly  moist     A  pig-iroi^ 
or  some  ingenious  substitute^  must  be  placed  m  the 
centre  of  Oie  grate  part  of  the  time,  to  prevent  the 
middle  regions  of  the  animal  from  bring  aoorched  b^ 
fore  the  extremities  are  enough  done.    For  sau^e^^ 
clear  beef  or  yeal  grayy,  with  a  squeese  of  lemon* 
and,  if  approyed,  a  fittle  of  the  stuffing  stirred  into  the 
sauCe^-tureen.    Apple  sauce  and  currant  sauce  are  stiU 
served  with  roast  pig ;  but  sweet  sauces  for  anknal 
food  are  every  day  losing  favour..     Even  carraat 
sauce  and  venison,  which  were  heretofore  considered 
one  and  indivisibk,  are  now  often  seen  disjoined*  The 
taste  of  the  age  is  decidedly  for  the  pungent,  the 
sharp,  the  piquant,  and  the  acid.    AnoUier  favourite 
sauce  is  the  liver  and  brains,  and  a  few  sprigs  of  sage, 
chopped  and  boiled  up  in  the  gravy.    In  Scotland^ 
where  the  pig  is  too  often  dished  whole,  the  l^aiils 
cannot  be  obtained  to  enrich  the  ^sauce,  which,  along 
with  the  trouble  given  to  the  carver,  was  considereo 
by  the  Club  a  capital  objection  to  this  mode  of  dish- 
ing.   In  England  the  pig  is  generally  cut  off  the  spit 
down  the  middle  on  both  sides ;  the  head  is  cut  off 
and  divided,  and  the  jaws  are  stuck  up  on  each  side 
for  ornament,  instead  of  the  pippin,  which  was  wont 
of  old  to  be  stuck  in  the  grinning  chops  of  the  sa* 
voury  cherub.    Roast  pig,  when  not  liked  cold,  should 
be  cut  into  neat  fillets,  and  warmed  in  a  strained  sauce 
made  of  thin  melted  butter,  flour,  sweet  herbs,  chop* 
ped  mushrooms,  and  a  bay -leaf,  or  in  broth  so  season- 
ed. 

For  an  excellent  way  of  dressing  pig,  see  Cochon  en 
Galantine,  French  Cookery. 
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TO  BOAST  A  HAUNCH  OB  SHOULDBB  OF  VBNI80N  IK 
THE  BNGLI8H  MOD£>  BY  H.  J.  ESQ.* 

The  meat  may  be  kept  from  ten  to  twenty  days  by 

{iroper  care>  and  by  observing  the  precautions  former* 
y  recommended  ifor  preserving  mutton.  When  to  be 
used^  wash  it^  without  much  wetting,  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  lukewarm  water.  Unless  venison  is  Jut  it 
is  useless  to  roast  it ;  and  in  roasting,  the  main  object 
is  to  preserve  the,^^.  For  this  purpose,  butter  or  rub 
over  with  salad  oil  a  large  sheet  of  kitchen  paper,  tie  it 
over  the  fat,  and  butter  it  on  the  outside  once  more. 
Have  ready  rolled  a  coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water,  to 
the  thickness  of  a  half  inch,  on  another  sheet  of  paper, 
and  with  this  cover  the  first  paper.  Tie  the  whole 
firmly  on,  and  pour  plenty  of  melted  butter  over  the 
outside  paper  to  prevent  it  from  catching  to  the  fire. 
Baste  constantly;  and  keep  up  the  fire,  which  must  be 
a  strong  clear  sirloin  fire  to  penetrate  through  the 
incasements,  and  roast  the  haunch.  Venison  is  rather 
preferred  underdone  than  overdone,  as  its  fiesh  is  na- 
turally dry.  A  large  haunch  may  be  allowed  from 
four  to  five  hours,  when  wrapped  in  paste.     A  half 

*  WiMTEaBLOSSOM  and  Jektll,  both  men  of  family  and 
fashion,  the  former  of  whom  had  for  forty  years,  by  one  means  or 
other,  contrived  ^^  to  sit  at  good  men*s  feasts,''  took  the  lead  here. 
*'^  Nothing,"  said  Jektll.  **>  can  be  more  delicious  than  a  fat  buck 
from  an  English  park,  a  ^^  hart  of  grease,"  in  the  proper  season. 
It  is  food  for  heroes  and  princes ;  but,  with  the  eood  leave  of  our 
hostess,  this  ''  doe  or  roe,  or  hart  or  hind"  of  the  Caledonian  forest, 
would  please  me  AiUy  better  bounding  on  its  native  hills  than  smok- 
ing on  this  board.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  these  wild  ani- 
mals are  as  sinewy,  lean,  and  dry  as  the  stalkers  who  pursue  them. 
Roast  it  will  not, — ^this  meagre  hard  meat.    With  all  appliances  to 


DoDs, — veiy  tolerable  eating.^ 

*•*'  And  what  you  EngUshers  lick  vour  lips  after,"  said  Meg,  not 
a  little  offended.  *•*•  I  have  had  but  little  handling  of  English  fallow 
deer,  but  as  gude  venishon,  haunch  and  shouther,  neck  and  brisket, 
has  been  roasted  in  my  father's  kitchen  as  e'er  coost  horn  or  doot  in 
an  English  policy — set  them  up  !" 

"  For  my  own  private  eating,"  said  Touchwood,  "  a  leg  of 
iive-year-old  heath  wether  mutton  before  all  the  venison  in  the  world; 
but  on  occasions  of  high  festival,  this  aristocratic  dish  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  fools  who  preside  and  the  knaves  who  partake — so  about 
it,  Captain.  The  dtiloe  we  leave  to  you  and  Wintebblossom  ; 
the  uttle  is  my  own  peculiar  province.** 
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hour  brfore  it  is  ready  it  must  be  carefully  unswad* 
'  died,  placed  nearer  the  fire,  basted  with  fresh  butter, 

L  and  lightly  dredged  with  flour,  to  brown  and  froth. 

For  sauce, — ^Currant  jelly  melted  in  red  wine,  or  the 
jelly  roughed  in  a  sweetmeat  glass,  is  still  usually  serv- 
ed. A  glass  of  claret,  with  three  times  that  quanti- 
ty of  gravy  made  of  venison  or  mutton,  and  a  small 
glassful  of  raspberry  vinegar,  all  very  hot,  was  the 
sharp  sauce  most  relished  by  our  Club ;  or  a  plain 
sharp  sauce  made  of  white-wine  vinegar  and  the  finest 
lump-su^ar,  heated  in  a  stone  jar. 

(m}s* — This  is  the  best  mode  of  roasting  venison 
where  expense  is  not  grudged.  In  some  cases  the 
paste  may  be  dispensed  with, — ^the  paper  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  shoulder,  breast,  and  neck,  are  all  roasted ; 
but  the  latter  is  much  better  dressed  as  a  pasty  or 
soup. — See  also  Pies. 

At  genuine  small  gourmand  parties,  as  the  venison 
fat  freezes,  it  is  not  unusual  to  cut  off  small  slices  of 
fat  and  lean,  and  heat  them  in  a  silver  dish  over  a 
'    spirit-lamp.     Venison  can  thus  be  restored  ta  perfec- 
tion. 

TO  ROAST  BSD  D£EB  OB  BOE,  BY  P.  W.  ESQ.* 

Season  the  haunch  highly,  by  rubbing  it  well  with 
mixed  spices.  Soak  it  for  six  hours  in  claret,  and  a 
Quarter  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  or  the  fresh  juice  of 
tnree  lemons ;  turn  it  frequentlv,  and  baste  with  the 
liquor.  Strain  the  liquor  in  which  the  venison  was 
soaked ;  add  to  it  fresh  butter  melted,  and  with  this 
baste  the  haunch  during  the  whole  time  it  is  roasting. 
Fifteen  minutes  before  the  roast  is  drawn  remove  the 
paper,  and  froth  and  brown  it  as  directed  in  other  re- 
ceipts. For  sauce, — Take  the  contents  of  the  drip- 
ping-pan, which  will  be  very  rich  and  highly-flavour- 
ed; add  a  half  pint  of  clear  brown  gravy,  drawn  from 


*  This  was  one  of  those  original  receipts  on  which  our  old  Beau 
plumed  himself  not  a  little.  This  mode  of  dressing  venison,  he 
said,  had  heen  invented  bv  the  Master  of  tiie  Kitchen  to 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  had  been  ever  since  preserved  a  profound  se- 
cret \ij  the  noble  tamily  of  M— ^,  till  the  Lite  Earl  commanicated 
it  to  mmself. 
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venison  or  full-«ffed  heath  mutton.  Boil  them  up  to- 
gether^ skim^  a£l  a  tea-spoonful  of  walnut  catsup, 
and  pour  the  same  round  the  roast  Instead  of  the 
walnut  catsup  any  of  the  flavoured  vinegars  most  con- 
genial to  venison,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  Gastronome, 
may  be  substituted.*-— ^e  Mtule  Dishes  of  Venison. 

TO  BOAST  VEAL. — F.  S.  T.^  ESQ. 

The  fillet,  the  loin,  the  shoulder,t  and  the  breast, 
are  roasted ;  the  back  ribs  are  best  used  for  pie  or  cut- 
lets ;  and  the  scrag  should  be  either  cut  to  pieces  and 
stewed,  and  served  in  stew  soup,  or  made  into  rice- 
broth.  Stuff  the  flap  of  the  fillet  with  forcemeat  made 
as  directed  for  boiled  turkey,  but  with  rather  more 
lemon-peel ;  sew  in  the  stuffing.  Some  of  it  may  be 
worked  up  with  yolk  of  egff  into  the  shape  of  pigeons' 
eggs,  parboiled,  and  fried  and  browned  below  the. 
roast,  drained,  and  served  as  a  garnishing,  or  made 
into  a  small  accompanying  dish.^  Be  care&l  to  brown 
the  outside  nicely,  which  can  only  be  well  done  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  fire.§ 

*  After  the  third  venison  dinner,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Club, 
that  it  is  downright  idiocy,  a  wanton  and  profl^te  sactifice  of  the  pa- 
late and  tfie  stomach  to  the  ranity  of  the  eye,  to  roast  venison  when 
it  is  not  /a/,  while  so  many  more  nutritious  and  palatable  modes  of 
cookery  may  be  employed. 

f  The  noir,  or  large  muscle  bedded  in  &m  fat  near  the  neck, 
is  the  tid-bit  of  the  Parisian  epicure. 

%  Forcemeat  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  die  genius  and 
inventiDn  of  the  Cook.  Like  spiceries  and  seasoning,  it  may,  in  the 
ejcerdse  of  good  discretion,  beu8eda<//i6t^ttm,  bearing  in  mind,  that 
it  is  intended  to  enrich  and  give  piquance  to  the  reliSi  of  the  more 
insipid  meats.  Relishing  ingredients  of  all  kinds  enter  into  the  com. 
position  of  forcemeat,  such  as  grated  h«m  or  beef,  sausage,  pickled 
ojrsters,  caviare,  anchovy,  sweet  herbs,  eschalot,  mushrooms,  truf- 
fles, and  morellSj  curry  powder,  cayenne,  &c.  &c.  ^^  Plodding 
perseverance,"  said  Jektll,  ^^  may  make  a  good  roaster,  and  care- 
nil  observance  of  rules,  a  tolerable  compounder  of  a  made-dish.  but 
tbe  true  maker  of  forcemeat,  like  the  true  poet,  must  be  bom.*' 

8  '^  A  bit  of  the  brown*'  is  esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of 
thu  roast.  It  was  with  this,  liberally  supplied  from  Mr  Strahak's 
v«d,  that  the  demago^e  Wilkes  not  only  overcame  the  preju- 
dices, but  actually  gamed  the  heart  of  Dr  Johnson, — a  success 
which  fgr  outdoes  that  of  Richard  over  Lady  Anne.  But  then 
he  helped  a  slice  of  the  lemon  or  bitter  orange,  which  fanned  the 
garnisning,  along  with  the  browned  outside.  Ever  as  you  would 
gain  the  b««rt  of  a  judicious  epiisure,  ganiish  roast  veal  with  slices 
of  lemon. 
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A  Loin  is  roasted  and  aenredin  the  very  same  way, 
only  the  kidney  fat^  which  it  so  delicate^  must  be  pa» 
pered,  and  the  roast  should  be  more  constantly  basted; 
or  the  flap  part  may  be  rolled  in  and  skewered  firm, 
and  the  bones  chopped  off,  to  give  the  dish  a  hand^ 
some  shape.  The  Shouldeb  is  often  stuffed;  and 
the  stuffing  for  this  roast  requires  more  suet>  marrow, 
or  butter,  whichever  is  employed,  than  the  forcemeat 
for  the  fiUet  The  breast  must  be  roasted  with  the 
caul  on  till  nearly  enough  done,  which  both  preserves 
and  enriches  the  meat 

TO  BOAST  I«ABCB. 

YoiTNO  lamb,  and  none  other,  is  fit  for  the  use  of  a  gas- 
tronome of  high  goM^,— «  hobble*dehhoy  between  lamb 
and  mutton  being  even  coarser  than  a  three  months 
pig.  Lamb,  like  pig,  and  indeed  all  yoimg  meat« 
should  not  be  long  kept,  if  the  flavour,  and  juices  are 
to  be  obtained  in  perfection;  time  to  cool  is  con^ 
sidered  quite  sufficient  by  knowing  gourmands.  It 
is  true,  tke  fibre  will  be  thready,  but  the  flavour  will 
be  infinitely  superior  to  that  or  lamb  kept  fi>r  dirvs. 
Lamb  is  sometimes  roasted  in  a  side,  or  in  a  saddle. 
In  roasting  the  hind  quarter,  the  flap  of  the  loin  may 
be  stuffed,  using  the  superfluous  fat  for  the  forcemeat** 
iS'atfce.— The  gravy  which  flows  from  the  meat,  with 
about  a  wine  glMs  full  of  boiling  water  and  a  little  salt, 
run  through  the  spit  hole,  and  Mint  Sauce.     Serve 

*  This  is  an  old  Scottish  pnctiee,  which  Meo  Dods  eaUed 
*'  makin*  a  pouch.*'  0r  EsDeicL,  who  pattoniaed  all  neeptadea 
for  forcemeat,  wheresoever  placed,  vowed  that  *•*  a  hind-quarter  of 
lamb  should  never  again  he  roasted  in  his  kitchen  without  a  jmmmA.*' 
This  protuberance  must  not  be  too  large,  ^se  it  might  prove  offen- 
sive to  the  eye, — an  organ  ihat  ought  to  be  diUgently  consulted  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  table.  **  Open  the  mouth,  and  shut  tba 
eyes,*'  the  maxim  of  a  great  modem  gastronome,  had  certainly, 
WiNTERBLOSBOM  sai^^beon  stolen  trom  the  luxurious  picture 
of  the  Oude  Wife  of  Auchteitauchty*s  Sow  :-.- 

•'  And  aye  Mha  winked  and  aye  idio  dnuk." 

J3o^  ToucHWOon  and  Redoili.  rebuked  the  old  beau  fbr  this 
irreverent  sally  against  ^  authority  for  which  the  Utter  entertained 
the  moftpzofouna  respect. 
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salads  spinagc^  French  beans^  cauliflower^  or  green 
peas  with  lamb;  garnish  with  crisp  parsley^  or 
sprigs  of  cauliflower.  The  fore-quarter  may  be 
lightly  jointed.  Lamb  must  be  well  done.  This 
and  the  shank  or  knuckle  of  all  roasts^  or  of 
ham,  ought  to  have  a  fringe^  or  plain  piece  of  writ- 
ing paper^  twisted  neatly  round  it^  as  tne  bare  stump 
looks  most  ungainly.  When  the  shoulder  is  removed, 
the  carver  is  expected  to  squeeze  a  lemon^  or  to  sprin- 
kle a  little  salt  over  the  ribs,  or^  if  necessary,  a  little 
melted  butter;  and  to  press  the  separated  parts  together 
to  obtain  gravy.  N.  B, — ^A  friend,  who  admires  French 
cookery,  recommends  a  maitre  d' hotel  sauce  to  be  served 
under  roast  lamb. 

TO  BOAST  PORK. — ^DR  R. 

Pork  takes  more  of  the  fire  than  any  other  kind  of 
meat.  Choose  it  youngs  short  in  the  shank,  fine  in 
the  grain^  and  smooth  but  thick  in  the  skin.*  Cut 
a  hole  in  the  knuckle,  widen  it  with  the  finger^  and 
stuff  with  mild  sage  and  onions  parboiled  and  chop- 
ped fine,  pepper,  salt,  grated  crumbs,  a  piece  of  but- 
ter, a  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  an  egg  to 
cement  the  whole.  With  a  bunch  of  feathers  rub  the 
skin  with  salad  or  sweet  oil^  or  with  fresh  butter  tied 
up  in  a  muslin  rag.  Do  this  frequently  to  prevent 
the  crackling  from  blistering,  and  to  make  it  crisp 
and  brown.  The  crackling  is  often  scored  into  dia- 
monds twenty  minutes  before  the  roast  is  done ;  but 
unless  it  look  hide-bound,  and  scorched  or  shrivelled, 
the  scoring  is  as  well  omitted.  The  roast  loin  should, 
however,  be  scored  in  stripes,  with  advantage  both  to 
the  eating  and  to  the  appearance.  Some  cooks  add 
pulverized  sage  to  the  basting.  We  only  recommend 
this  in  roasting  the  griskin.  Pork  requires  a  more 
pungent  sauce  than  sucking  pig ;  yet  apple  sauce  is 
still  occasionally  used.  Onion  sauce  we  like  better, 
or  sauce  Robert;  but  confidently  recommend  Dr 
Redoill's  sauce  for  pork,  goose,  duck,  or  rabbit, — 

*  If  pork  is  fed  in  styes,  that  which  has  fattened  on  potatoes  and 
btttter-mUk  we  consider  much  better,  both  in  flesh  and  flavour, 
than  that  which  has  been  fed  on  drenches  of  bailey  meal  and  kitchen 
slops. 
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(See  Sauces.)  French  beans  op  peas  pudding  are 
served  with  roast  pork. 

Obs. — Sham  House  Lamb^  when  the  real  is  scarce 
and  high-priced^  is  made  by  skinning  a  half-grown 
porker,  and  cutting  it  of  a  proper  shape. — ^The  Cleik- 
um  Club  countenanced  no  counterfeits. 

TO  ROAST  turkey;  FOWLS,  AND  GAME. — M.  D. 

A  turkby  will  keep  a  fortnight,  a  fowl  a  week.  By 
care  they  will  keep  even  longer;  that  is  to  say,  if 
drawn,  hung  in  a  cool  dry  air,  wiped  often,  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper  in  the  inside.*     The  sinews  of  the 


*  So  dexterously  and  with  such  an  air  of  conscious  superioritr 
did  Mrs  DoDS  carry  herself,  that,  except  for  the  new  lights  which 
had  dawned  upon  Red  gill  in  the  composition  of  stuffings,  and  an 
affected  dandy  squeamishness  which  overcame  the  young  Officer 
ahout  the  trussing,  in  this  important  hranch  of  the  art,  the  Club 
would,  unquestioning,  have  submitted  to  her  judgment  as  to  an  ora- 
de ;  but  these  causes  produced  open  discontents,  and — 

^'  I  say  sweet  stuffing  is  an  abomination  for  roast  turkey, *' 
cried  Redgill,  as  the  luiife  of  Winterblossom  gave  to  view 
Meg*s  savoury  composition,  mottled  with  Zante  currants,  and  frag- 
rant with  what  she  termed  ^'  a  scrape  o'  a  nutmug," — an  immense 
grater  furnished  with  this  spicy  fruit,  being,  instead  of  a  ladv*s  es- 
sence-bottle, generally  lodged  in  the  depths  and  labyrinths  of  those 
strong  blue  doth  pockets,  with  scarlet  waiting,  of  whose  multifa- 
rious  contents,  Jekyll  one  day  made  acataJogue.  ^'  Oysters! 
oysters  !"  cried  Redgill,  "  mere  is  no  other  turkey  stuffing 
worth  the  attention  of  a  Cliristian  eater."— "Or  Dinde  aucs  Truffes 
et  d,  la  6roche^*  said  Touchwood,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, and  the  ambition  of  displaying  his  science.  ^^  A  pound 
of  fresh  truffles  chopped,  die  same  quantity  of  rasped  fat  white  ba- 
con. Soak  the  mixture  in  the  stew-pan,  with  spiceries  and  a  bay- 
leaf.  Stuflf  the  turkey,  and  give  him  three  days  to  take  the  flavour ; 
covering  him  with  shces  of  bacon  ;  Or  chestnuts,**  continued  he. 
"  Roast  a  quarter  hundred  and  peel  them ;— leave  out  ten  or  a 
dozen,  pouna  in  a  mortar,  with  the  liver  parboiled,  a  quarter  of  a 
pouna  of  ham,  well  grated  or  pounded,  a  little  basil  and  parsley, 
mace,  pejiper,  salt,  our  friend  Meg's  nutmuff,  and  a  good  piece  of 
butter ;  tie  the  bird  at  neck  and  vent : — roast  him,  and  tdl  me  how 
you  like  him.  For  sauce,  the  remaining  chestnuts  chopped  and 
stirred  in  a  thickened  strong  gravy,  with  a  ^lass  of  old  Sherry  or 
Madeira.  Garnish  with  orange.  This,  Sir,  is  a  turkey  dressed  for 
you  ;  or,  better  still,  a  roast  turkey,  with  rolls  of  sausage  fried,  or 
sausa^  balls  served  with  it, — ^^  an  Alderman  in  chains,"  as  those 
waggish  rogues,  the  London  sturdy  beggars,  call  it, — ^thexr  favourite 
re^^  at  the  close  of  a  prosperous  day."*  Redgill  despised  the 
chestnut  receipt ;  but  turkey  and  sausage,  the  ambrosia  of  the  bous- 
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legs  must  be  drawn^  (those  of  fowls^  pheasants^  Sec, 
should  all  be  drawn,  especially  when  they  are  old ;) 
press  down  the  breast-bone  even  more  thiui  in  a  fowl^ 
to  make  the  bird  look  plump ;  be  careful  in  drawing, 
to  preserve  the  liver  whole,  and  not  to  break  the 
ffaU-bag.  For  stuffing  to  fill  the  craw^  take  a  break- 
nst  cup  full  of  stale  bread  finely  grated^  two  ounces 
of  minced  beef  suet,  or  marrow,  a  little  parsley  par- 
boiled and  finely  shred,  a  tea-spoonful  of  lemon-peel 
grated,  a  few  sprigs  of  lemon  thyme,  a  little  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Mix  the  whole  well  in  a  mortar, 
with  a  couple  of  eggs.*    Do  not  stuff  too  full ;  and 
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ing  ken^  seemed  worthy  of  an  epicure's  serious  investigation,  and 
the  next  bird  was  ordered  to  be  dressed  beggar  fashion. 

*'  And  why,  Dame,*'  said  Jeeyll,  asurown  back  in  his  chair 
lie  eyed  the  roasted  turkey  with  a  hinguid  air  ef  half-a£lected  dis- 

Sst— ^*  Why  produce  the  unhappy  bubbly*jock,  with  his  head 
tv  mortal  gashes  upon  it— tucKea  under  nis  wing,  while  his  giz- 
zm  and  liyer,  laiser  than  life,  grace  his  other  mi ;  this  ai&&  of 
dining,  after  all,  nas  its  blHse.  Or  those  rough-feoted  Scots," 
pointS^  to  a  brace  of  moorfowl,  '^  in  their  spurs  and  pantaloons, 
with  their  pretty  innocent  hesds  tucked  under  their  arms,  like  thai 
oi  St  Penis  in  the  pictures  of  a  book  of  miracles ; — nay,  worse,  I 
protest,"  and  he  lifted  up  his  eye-^lass — **  here  too  are  ducks,  if  I 
dim't  mistake ;  but  indeed  there  is  no  mistaking--miserable  am* 
phibiflB  !  their  saffiron  web-feet  drawn  up,  and  spread  in  such  goodly 
sort  as  if  ^^  is  act  to  swim."  Our  patrons,  Prs  Kitchenee  and 
TaussLEa,  direct,  that  the  feet  be  roasted  deUoatel$fcrisp^  as  some 
people  are  v^  fond  of  them. 

"Cut  ofF  the  turkey's  head.  Captain  Jackall,"  broke  forth 
Meg,  with  indicant  astonishment^'^  A  roasted  turkey !  Do  you 
tak'  us  for  bom  ignoramuses  on  this  side  of  the  border  ?'' ''  Cut  off 
the  heads,"  responded  Bedgill,  ''  of  turkey  and  wild-fowl ! 
Surely,  mj  7oung  Mend,  you  foreet  yourself."  Tne  Doctor,  a  loyal, 
hearty,  dimng  Cnurchman,  haa  seen  since  the  Ix^inninff  of  the 
French  Reyolution,  but  too  mudi  of  this  ''  off-with-his-head" 
spirit  abroad.  "  There  was  no  knowing,"  he  said, ''  where  its  de» 
yastations  were  to  stop ;  it  began  with  anointed  J&ings"— i'^  And 
may  safely  end  with  basted  turkeys,"  rejoined  Jekyll,  and  he  con- 
tinued, *"*•  At  all  tanish  tables,  Mr  Wiktebblossom,  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  think  better  of  mankind  than  my  neighbours,  it 
would  be  but  a  well-bred  stretch  of  faith,  to  take  for  panted  that 
turkey  was  not  goose,  without  such  testimony  as  those  bloody  heads 
and  leathered  heels  afford.  Why.  the  panache  of  his  own  tail- 
feathers,  which  my  respected  grandmother  was  wont  to  stick  into 
the  rump  of  her  roasted  pheasant,  or  eyen  the  surtout  of  his  entire 
goodly  plumage  with  which  our  ancestors  inyested  the  roast  peacock, 
was  not  more  Darbarous  than  this  absurd  fashi(m."  Loud  rose  the 
damour  of  cooks,  scullions,  and  amateurs,  as  this  new  heresy  was 
broached,  and  Jektll,  if  not  convinced,  was  at  least  silenced. 

•  Stuffing  for  a  turkey  or  hare^  French  fashion.    Chop,  and 
afterwaras  pound  in  a  mortar,  half  a  pound  of  beef-suet,  equal  bulk 


wkb  another  egg  work  up  wbat  remains^  into  halh,  to 
be  fried  and  served  with  the  turkey.  To  tMa  staf- 
fing, parboiled  sausage  meat  may  be  added^  mr  ||;raled 
ham,  or  oysters  chcmped.  (The  same  stuffing  is  stdt- 
able  for  a  large  fowL)  Paper  the  breast  Score  the 
gizzard.  Season  it  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
cayenne,  and  dip  in  melted  butter,  and  then  in  bread- 
crumbs ;  cover  the  gizzard  and  liver  with  veal  or  lamb 
eaul,  or  buttered  paper,  and  roast  them,  fixing  thetn 
under  the  pinion  ana  basting  liberally.  A  very  large 
turkey  will  take  nearly  as  long  to  roast  as  a  sirloin. 
These  are  not  the  best,  and  are  seldom  seen  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland.  A  moderate-sized  turkey  will  take  from 
nn  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  fhe  fire  murt  be 
clear  and  sharp ;  dredge  with  flour  when  laid  down. 
(Fresh  butter  is  always  best  for  basting  ;  but  saked 
butter  may  be  wa^ed  and  drained.)  Keep  liie  tur- 
key far  from  the  fire  at  firsts  that  the  stuffing  and 
breast  may  be  done  through.  Sauce — Bread  sauce, 
with  gravy  in  the  dish,  oyster  sauce,  gravy  sauce, 
egg  sauce.  Hen  turkeys  are  the  most  delicate^  and 
tne  whitest ;  they  are  consequently  preferred  for  boil- 
ing.  To  Hash  and  DevU  turkey. — See  Made  Dishes 
^fPimUryy  and  French  Cookery. 

N.B.'^A  test  of  turkey,  pheasant,  fowl/  Sec.  being 
ready  for  the  spit^  is  their  billing  down  when  sus- 
pended  in  the  larder  by  a  few  of  the  tail-feathers  left 
£ar  this  experiment  when  the  birds  are  picked. 

TO  BOAST  A  CKK>8E. 

A  GOOSB  may,  if  well  cleaned  and  seasoned  inside, 
with  pepper,  keep  in  cold  weather  for  a  fortnight 
or  more.  Geese  are  in  high  perfection  from  Midsum- 
mer to  Michadmas.*  At  that  season  they  will  improve 
by  keeping  in  the  larder  for  a  week.    In  Scotland  a 
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(but  not  weight,)  of  soaked  bread-crumbs,  lemou  peel,  parsley,  and 
a  sprig  of  tfarme  chopped,  .pepper,  salt,  two  beat  eggs,  and  a  mtl« 
mil]^  or  broth.  This  makes  an  excdkat  stuffing.  See  eUso  (ittem!r§ 
Frew^  Caokerv.  French  codes  are  celebrated  ftt  their  skill  in 
forcemeat;  oileoalfof  their  merit  In  this  department  consists  in 
their  patience  at  the  moctar. 
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goose  is  often  rubbed  with  salt  for  ten  days  before 
roasting.  Where  they  are  rank  this  may  be  advisable^ 
but  not  otherwise^  as  it  dries  the  flesh.  After  the 
goose  is  carefully  picked  and  singed,  let  it  be  well 
washed  and  dried  with  a  doth.  Stuffing — Four  well- 
sized  onions,  about  half  their  weight  of  sage  undried^ 
and  half  the  liver;  parboil  slightly,  and  chop  these 
very  fine:.  Add  a  bit  of  butter,  yolk  of  egg,  the 
crumbs  of  a  penny  loaf,  or  an  equal  quantity  of 
mashed  potatoes,  and  season  rather  highly  with  pep- 
per and  salt.  With  this  stuff  the  goose.*  Spit  the 
goose ;  fasten  tightly  at  the  neck  and  rump.  Paper 
the  breast,,  but  remove  the  paper  when  it  has  swelled. 
A  goose  requires  a  brisk  fire,  well  kept  up  ;  and  will 
take  from  two  hours  to  two  and  a  half  to  roasts 
The  breast  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink.  Apple  sauce 
is  by  prescription  served  with  goose,  and  this  bird  re- 
quires a  drawn  gravy  in  the  dish,  its  own  being  often 
rank  and  oily. 

Obs, — To  apple  sauce  the  Cleikum  Club  preferred 
onion  sauce ;  better  still,  Dr  RBnaiLL's  sauce  for  roast 
pork,  duck,  or  goose,  and  sauce  Robert — See  Sauces. 
The  sauce  may  either  be  poured  into  the  goose  by  the 
carver  making  for  this  purpose  a  slit  in  the  apron,  or 
served  in  a  tureen  in  thick  melted  butter.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  customary  to  garnish  with  slices  of  raw 
onion,  but  the  practice  is  on  the  wane.  Grebk  Geese 
are  roasted  in  the  same  manner;  but  for  these  young- 
lings the  sage  and  onion  is  better  omitted.  Season 
high  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put*  a  piece  of  butter 


*  All  stuffing  comtaipiing  bread-crambg  ihould  be  allowed  room 
to  swelL  and  indeed  all  forcemeat  whatever,  as  it  expands  more  or 
less  in  the  dressing. 

The  livers  of  geese  and  poultry  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
tomegourmandg ;  and  on  the  continent  great  pains  are  taken  to  pro- 
cure lat  overgrown  livers.  The  methocb  employed  to  produce  this 
diseased  state  of  the  animals  are  as  disgusting  to  rational  taste  as 
revolting  to  humanity.  The  geese  are  cramm^  with  fat  food,  de- 
prived of  drink,  kept  in  an  intolerably  hot  atmosphere,  and  fastened 
by  the  feet  (we  have  heard  of  nailing)  to  the  shelves  of  the  fattening 
cribs.  The  celebrated  Strasburg  ptes,  which  are  esteemed  so  gieat 
a  delicacy  that  they  are  often  sent  as  presents  to  distant  places,  are 
enridied  with  these  diseased  livers,  it  is  a  mistake  that  these  pies 
are  wholly  made  of  this  artificial  animal  substance. 
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into  the  in&de  as  an  interior  basting.  Froth  and  brown 
nicely.  The  gravy  is  preserved  and  served,  but  more 
OTavy  must  generally  be  added.  Gooseberry  sauce,  or 
RBDOiiiU's  sauce.'— ^ee  Sauces,  Garnish  with  grated 
crust  of  bread.*    Salted  geese  are  in  some  parts  of 


*  In  England  the  goose  is  sacred  to  St  Miehael;  in  Scotland, 
where  dainties  were  not  going  ev^  day, 

'( 'Twas  Christmas  sent  its  savoury  goose.'* 

The  Michaelmas  foose  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Queen  Elizabeth *s 
dining  on  one  at  we  table  of  an  English  baronet  on  that  day  when 
she  received  tidings  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in 
commemoration  of  which  she  ordered  the  Goose  to  make  its  appear- 
ance every  Michaelmas.  In  some  places,  particularly  Caithness, 
eeese  are  cured  and  smoked,  and  are  nighly  relishing.  Smoked  So- 
Jan  geese  are  well  known  as  contributine  to  the  abundance  of  a 
Scottish  breakfast,  though  too  rank  and  fishy-flavoured  for  unprac- 
tised palates. 

The  goose  has  made  some  figure  in  the  English  history.  The 
churlishness  of  the  brave  Richa&d  Cgbub  ds  Lion,  a  sovereiip 
distinguished  for  an  insatiable  appetite  and  vi^rous  digestion,  m 
an  afiair  of  roast  goose,  was  the  true  cause  of  his  captivity  in  Ger- 
many. The  King,  disguised  as  a  palmer,  was  returning  to  his  own 
dominions,  atten^^  by  Sir  Fulk  Doylet  and  Sir  Thomas  de 
Mtjltok,  '^  Brothers  in  Arms,"  and  wearing  the  same  privil^;ed 
garb.  They  arrived  in  Almain,  (Germany,)  at  the  town  of  V&r- 
pentras,  where, 


(( 


A  ffoose  they  dig^it  to  their  dinner, 
In  a  tavern  where  uiey  were. 
King  Rich  A  AD  the  fire  bet ; 
Thomas  to  him  the  spit  set ; 
For) K  Do TLEY  tempered  the  wood; 
Dear  a-bong^t  they  that  good  ;*'-» 

for  in  came  a  MinstraUe^OT  she-Minstrel,  with  offer  of  specimens  of 
her  art  in  return  for  %  W  of  the  goose  and  a  cup  of  the  wine. 
RiCHABD,  who  loved  '^  rich  meats,"  and  cared  little  at  this  time  for 
their  usu^  accompaniment,  "  minstrelsy," — 

*'  —  bade  that  she  should  go ; 
That  turned  him  to  mickle  woe. 
The  Minstralle  took  in  mind. 
And  said,  ye  are  men  unkind ; 
And  if  I  may,  ye  shall /or-^AtnAr 
Ye  gave  me  neither  meat  nor  drink  !" 

The  lady,  who  was  English,  recognized  the  King,  and  denounced 
him  to  the  mng  of  Germany,  who  ordered  the  pilgrims  into  his 
presence,  insulted  Richard,  ^^  said  him  shame,'^  called  him  tap, 
lard.,  probably  for  his  affection  for  ffoose,  and  fintuly  ordered  him  to 
a  dungeon.  But  Richard,  a  true  knightly  eater,  who,  besides 
roast  goose,  liked  to  indulge  in 

"  Bread  and  wine, 
Piment  and  clarry  good  and  fine ; 
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Ireland  and  Scotland  served  with  a  cabbage  sauce  or 
cabbage  stewed  in  good  broth.  The  French  roast 
geese  with  chesnuts^  as  in  the  receipt  for  turkey^  {note, 
page  103.)  The  liver  is  chopped  with  tiie  chestimtSi 
and  both  are  fried  together  in  lard  before  the  goose  is 
stuffed  with  them.* 

TO  BOAST  DUCKS. 

Keep  ducks  at  least  three  days.  If  a  pair  are  to  be 
roasted,  one  may  be  stuffed  as  directed  for  a  goose, 
with  about  half  the  quantity  of  stuffing;  and,  to  suit 
all  tastes^  the  other  done  plain,  only  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  salt.  From  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
a  whole  hour  will  roast  them.  Baste  well,  and  dust 
lightly  with  flour  to  make  them  froth  and  look  of  a 
rich  warm  brown.  Oreen  peas  are  indissolubly  allied  to 
ducks.  iS'atice,*— Apple  sauce,  onion,  and  sage  sauce, 
or  Dr  Rbdoili^'s  sauce  for  goose,  duck,  &c.  Wilb 
Ducks  are  roasted  in  the  same  way,  but  made  very 
crisp ;  and  as  they  are  smaller,  they  take  less  time, 
from  twenty-flve  minutes  to  half  an  hour, ^^Sauce, 
— Pletdel's  sauce  for  wild  fowl,  or  orange  gravy 
sauce. — See  Sauces. 

Obs. — Some  epicures  prefer  all  wild  fowl  under- 
done,  to  have  the  flavour  in  perfection ;  and  to  secure 
this,  they  eat  it  without  sauce.  All  sorts  of  wild  fowl 
require  to  be  longer  kept  than  your  **  tame  villatic 
fowl,"  because  they  are  drier  in  the  flesh,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  a  city  Alderman  is  lAore  aboimding  in 
juices  than  a  Backwoodsman,  or  Indian  hunter. — See 
Hashed  Duck,  Made  Dishes,  4^.  The  above  receipt 
is  applicable  to  Teal  and  Widgeons, 

■  .1  I  u 

Cranes  and  swans,  and  yeniBon; 
Partridges,  ploveiSy  and  heron,— 

was  ndtber  dainty  nor  OTer«nice.  At  a  pinch  he  oould  eat  any 
thing,  which  on  sundry  emergencies  stood  him  in  ffreat  stead.  Wajt 
and  nuta^  and  tallow  and  grease  mixed,  carried  liim  throuirii  one 
can^paign,  when  the  enemy  thought  to  have  starred  out  the  Eiudish 
army  and  its  cormorant  commander.  The  courage  and  strength  of 
Richard  were  always  redoubled  after  dinner.  It  was  then  his 
greatest  feats  were  perrormed.^ — Romance  of  Coeur  de  Lion. 

*  Query  ? — ^Would  not  a  young  salted  goose  answer  very  well 
dressed  as  duck  in  sour  croute  f-^r.  T. 
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TO  ROAST  PHBA8AKTB  AND  7ABTBIDOB8.* 

These  birds  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner;  the 
craw  is  drawn  out  by  a  slit  in  the  neck,  the  head  is 
left  on,  and  the  legs  of  the  partridse  are  tucked  into 
each  other. t   Baste  frequently,  and  dust  with  flour  to 

— — ^— ^^—  ■    I         ■    I  I  ■         ■■  I  II  I  -^^m^—    I    ■      ■     II   m^^mm^-        I  ■■ «   I »— — i^i— ^»^fy»^^ 

*  NecesatF  and  the  vanity  at  prodndng  at  a  dinner  what  was  lare 
and  far^tiaTttied,  nuut  fitst  have  intraduoed  the  cuttooi  of  over^ 
keepitm  game,  till  in  time  it  eame  to  be  ooniidered  as  essentia]  to  its 
penection  that  it  be  kept  till  putrid,  and  that  what  has  not  flayjour 
may  at  least  ha,vefumeL    It  is  at  the  same  time  indispensable  that 
ffame  be  k^t  till  tender*    Game,  as  we  have  said  before,  must  be 
loDfiier  k^t  than  domestic  fowls,  to  be  in  proper  condition  for  the 
tab^.    A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  preservmff  provisions  of  late 
years,  but  we  are  aftaid  litde  has  been  done.    We  are  certain  that 
very  tew  of  the  pracdces  recommended  have  been  adopted,  and  that 
chiefly  because  when  tried  they  were  found  wanting.    Fonn,  colour, 
and  material  may  be  preserved,  but  flavour,  and  even  nutritious  qua« 
lities,  have  fled  before  the  pyroligneous  add,  and  the  genius  of  Ap. 
pot ;  and  mummy  partridges,  and  av^Mdmed  gr^en  peas.  survive 
to  please  the  eye  and  fill  the  table  ;  and  this  so  for  is  highly  aesirable, 
but  sadly  disappwnt  the  palate.     Game,  we  speak  not  of  giving 
pheasants  and  grouse  to  immortalitv,  may  be  kept  good  a  long  time, 
by  drawing,  cropping,  picking,  and  (without  washing)  rubbing  with 
equal  parts  of  wit,  pounded  loaf-sugar,  and  a  little  pei^per*    It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  wet,  much  less  to  wash,  any  thing  intended  to  be 
kept.    Charcoal  may  also  be  employed  to  returd  putrefaction.    Lay 
a  tmn  muslin  cloth  over  the  birds,  and  place  lumps  ^  charcoal  on 
that.    We  have  no  faith  in  charoiMl  doin^  any  good  in  the  way  oif 
restoring  what  is  much  tainted,  though  this  is  confidently  asserted* 
The  knife  applied  to  the  worst  parts,  scraping  and  constantly  re- 
moving the  mustiness,  and,  when  to  be  used,  washing  with  vinegar 
and  water  is  the  preferable  method.    Game,  when  it  is  wished  to  be 
kept  to  grace  a  g^a-day,  besides  the  above  j^recautions,  may  be  par* 
boiled  or  par-roasted.    In  short,  dipped  for  five  minutes  in  bouing 
water,  or  hud  to  the  fire  for  seven  mmutes,  which  must  be  made  to 
touch  all  parts,  inside  as  wdl  as  outside.    Then  dry  thoroun^y, 
and  use  salt,  sugar,  and  pepper,  as  above.    Before  roastiotg  cleanse 
from  this  seasoning,  and  season  with  a  little  fresh  pepper.    But  the 
preservation  of  game  depends  as  much  on  ^e  sportsman  as  on  the 
cook.    A  bird  or  hare  much  mangled  by  shot  will  taint  fax  mom 
quickly  than  one  killed  in  ^^  a  gentlemanly  way,"  and  what  has  fallen 
into  the  water,  than  that  whiui  drops  on  land.    Foi;  some  seasons 
iHtck  the  southern  spfnrtsmen,  who  frequent  the  h^hland  moors, 
hai^e  paid  eseat  attention  to  preserving  and  packing  their  game. 
Packing  with  hops  is  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  method 
yet  employed,  and  is  now  vesy  generally  resorted  to. 

•f  French  cooks  lay  slices  of  lemon  over  the  breasts  of  the  part- 
ridges, on  these  slices  of  laid,  and  above  all  fosten  paper*  Dr 
Hunter  recommends  a  stuffing  of  minced  beef  or  veal  for  a  cock- 

Sheasant,  the  flesh  of  which  is  rather  insipid  to  English  palates, 
'his  may  bo  more  acceptable  ^lan  the  French  practice  of  enriching 
these  birds  by  larding. 
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froth  ;  the  fire  must  be  brisk  and  clear.  A  partridge 
will  take  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes;  a 
pheasant  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.  Make  and  butter 
a  toast ;  having  pared  off  the  outer  crusty  moisten  it  in 
hot  water  or  broth,  soak  it  in  the  dripping,  and  serve 
the  partridge  on  the  toast.  This  is  lighter  than  fried 
bread*crumbs,  which  some  cooks  use  for  these  birds. 
Pheasants  require  gravy.  It  may  be  made  of  scrag 
of  mutton,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  but  is  better  of  bee^ 
and  best  of  all  of  game  when  that  is  in  plenty. — See 
Brofvn  Gravy  Sauce,  Bread  Sauce,  or  Rice  Sauce* 

Ohs. — ^We  do  not  recommend  the  ornament  of  the 
pheasant's  best  tail-feather  stuck  in  its  tail,  but  such 
things  are  still  heard  of.  Guinea  and  pea-fowl  are 
dressed  and  served  exactly  as  pheasants ;  and  by  a  fic- 
tion of  cookery,  a  fowl  is  converted  into  a  pheasant 
when  a  brace  cannot  be  procured. 

TO  ROAST  WOODCOCKS,  SNIPES,  PLOVERS,  BAILS, 

AND  ORTOLANS. 

Keep  them  till  tender.  They  must  not  be  drawn,  as 
the  intestines  are  considered  a  delicacy ;  but  this  rule 
admits  of  exceptions.  The  proverb  says,  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  Tie  them  on  a 
bird-spit,  and  lay  them  down  to  a  clear  brisk  fire. 
Lay  slices  of  toast  in  the  dripping-pan,  to  catch  the 
trail.  These  birds  and  moor-game  require  to  be  de- 
luged with  blotter  in  basting.  Dish  them  on  the 
toasts,  pour  clear  brown  beef  gravy  very  hot  into  the 
dish,  and  set  it  on  a  hot  table,  or  over  steam  or  a  chaf- 
ing-dish. These  birds  will  take  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty,  minutes,  in  proportion  to  the  size. — Sauce, 
Pleydel's  sauce  for  wild-fowl.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
bitter  orange,  or  lemon,  and  ^ed  bread-crumbs. 

Ohs, — French  cooks  stuff  woodcocks  with  chopped 
trufiles,  and  either  roast  them,  or  dress  them  with  fire 
under  and  over  the  pot. 

TO  ROAST  GROUSE,  BLACK  COCK,  AND  PTARMIGAN. 

Truss  with  the  head  under  the  wing.  They  require 
a  sharp  clear  fire,  must  be  well  basted,  and  not  over- 
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done.  Serve  on  a  toast  soaked  in  the  dripping-pan^ 
and  put  brown  beef  gravy  in  the  dish.  In  this  and 
the  above  receipt  we  recommend  plain  melted  butter 
to  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  native  flavour  of  the 
birds. — Rice  Sauce,  or  Pleydel's  Sauce. 

TO  ROAST  PIOB0N8. 

Let  them  be  cropped  and  drawn  as  soon  as  killed, 
and  wiped  inside  as  well  as  possible.  They  will  be 
ready  for  the  spit  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  are  in  high  season  from 
June  to  November.  If  kept  too  long,  they  lose  the 
flavour.  When  to  be  dressed,  they  must  be  very  well 
washed  in  several  waters.  Stuff  with  paisley  par- 
boiled and  chopped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg 
of  butter  for  each  bird,  a  few  bread-crumbs,  and  the 
liver  chopped,  if  it  is  liked.  Season  rather  highly 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Twenty  to  twenty- five  minutes 
will  roast  them.  Dust  with  flour,  and  froth  with 
fresh  butter.  Parsley  and  butter,  or  plain  melted  but- 
ter, is  served  in  the  dish,  and  is  more  suitable  for 
well-flavoured  birds  of  all  kinds,  than  meat  gravy, 
which  has  so  strong  a  predominating  flavour  of  its 
own.— jBrecfl?  saucey  Orange  gravy  sauce,  or  rice  sauce. 
Serve  with  dressed  French  beans,  or  asparagus,  or 
cucumber.  Garnish  with  fried  bread-crumbs,  or 
slices  of  orange. 

TO  BOAST  IiARKS  AND  WHEAT-EARS. 

When  well  cleaned,  dip  them  in  yolk  of  egg,  and  roll 
them  in  bread-crumbs.  Put  a  small  bit  of  butter  in 
each  bird.  Spit  on  a  lark-spit,  and  fasten  that  to  the 
spit.  Baste  with  plenty  of  good  butter,  which  is 
most  essential  in  roasting  all  the  smaller  birds.  Strew 
sifted  bread-crumbs  over  the  birds  as  they  roast.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  will  do  them*  Serve  fried 
bread-crumbs,  and  garnish  with  fried  crimibs  or  crisp 
parsley. 

Obs* — Some  good  cooks  put  a  thin  small  slice  of 
bacon  between  me  birds  when  they  are  spitted. 
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TO  BOAST  HABB^  FAWN^  OB  KIB. 

A  HABB  will  keep  from  a  fi>rtnight  to  tfafee  weeks^  if 
properly  managed ;  andis  seldom  fit  for  roasting  be- 
fore eight  dayS)  though  for  soup  it  may  be  used  near- 
ly as  soon  as  killed.  An  old  hare  is  never  fit  for 
roasting.  A  hare  keeps  best  when  not  opened  for 
some  days ;  and  the  vent  and  mouth  may  be  tied^  to 
prevent  the  air  from  hastening  the  process  of  putre- 
faction. When  kept  four  days  in  tnis  state^  (if  the 
object  is  to  keep  it  as  long  as  possible^)  it  may  be 
paunched  and  skinned^  and  the  heart  and  liver  taken 
out  and  scalded.  Wash  and  soak  it  in  water  when  to 
be  dressed^  changing  the  water  several  times.  Drip^ 
dry^  and  truss  it.  Make  a  little  slit  in  the  neck^  and 
every  part  where  the  blood  has  gathered^  to  let  it  out. 
A  hare  makes  but  a  dry  roast,  so  that  a  rich  and  re- 
lishing stuffing  is  a  sine  qua  non  when  dressing  it  in 
this  manner.  For  stuffing,  take  the  grated  crumbs 
of  a  penny 'loaf,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef- suet,  or 
three  ounces  of  marrow,  a  small  quantity  of  parsley 
and  eschalot,  a  boned  anchovy,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
grated  lemon-peel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  nutmeg  ; 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  little  cayenne,  and  the  liver 
parboiled  and  chopped  if  in  a  sound  state.*  Mix  the 
ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  very  little 
claret  soaked  in  the  crumbs.  Put  this  in  the  belly, 
and  sew  it  closely  up.f  Baste  well-  with  plenty  of 
butter  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  drain  the 
dripping-pan  into  a  basin;  baste  with  cream  and 
yolk  of  egg  well  beat,  and  fiour  lightly.  It  will  take 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  nours.  For  sauce, 
venison  sauce,  or  the  drippings  of  the  hare  mixed 
with  cream,  or  with  claret,  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  some 
thin  slices  of  breads  and  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  boiled 
up  with  the  skimmed  dripping,  and  highly- seasoned; 
also  currant-jelty. — See  Hashed  Hare,  Hare  CoUops, 
Matte  Dishes  of  Hare,  Sfc. 


*  The  liver  of  an  animal  is  often  tainted  with  ^sease  when  the 
animal  is  otherwise  in  pesfbct  health.  This^  wUl  he  known  by  the 
colour  and  state  of  the  flesh.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
an  unsound  liver  is  not  a  fit  ineredient  for  stuffing. 

f  See  also  stuffing  French  mshion,  note  to  page  104. 
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Obs. — ^In  France  a  roasted  hare  is  always  larded, 
but  the  French  seldom  dress  this  (ky  animal  this  way 
of  choice.  For  an  excellent  method  of  dressing  hare, 
see  Lievre  en  danbe,  French  Cookery. 

By  a  fiction  of  cookery,  the  lean  inside  of  a. large 
sirloin  is  cut  up>  stuffed  as  a  hare,  skewered,  tied  with 
tape,  fixed  to  the  spit  and  roasted.  It  requires  to 
be  highly  seasoned,  and  in  truth  eats  mucn  better 
than  most  roasted  hares.  In  country  situations,  a  hare 
is  often  stuffed  with  mashed  potato,  grated  ham, 
suet  and  onion,  and  highly  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
allspice ;  nor,  though  a  plain,  is  this  a  bad  rashicm. 

A  young  Fawn  is  treated  precisely  as  a  hare,  but 
must  not  be  kept  above  a  day.  When  somewhat 
grown,  it  may  be  roasted  in  Quarters,  or  in  a  haunch 
or  a  saddle.  Cover  with  veal  or  lamb  caul  in  roast- 
ing, or  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  baste  well.  Froth  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  serve  with  venison  sauce,  and 
a  good  gravy  in  the  dish.    A  Km  is  roasted  as  a  hare. 

Ohs. — ^These  are  all,  at  least  hare  and  kid,  very  dry 
meats,  and  ar6  better  dressed,  the  former  as  soup  or 
collops,  the  latter  as  coUops  or  stew,  or  both,  French 
fashion*  A  Rabbit,  when  large,  may  be  stuffed  and 
roasted  as  a  hare;  when  young,  baste  and  dredge  as 
in  roasting  poultry,  and  make  a  sauce  oi  the  chopped 
liver  and  chopped  parsley,  stirred  into  melted  butter.* 

BAKING. 

Thb  baker's,  or  the  family  ot;eit,  may  often  be  substitut- 
ed for  the  cook  and  the  spit,  with  greater  economy  and 
convenience,  and  for  some  particular  joints  and  kinds 
of  viands,  it  is  even  more  suitable.  A  baking  dish  ought  - 
to  be  in  form  of  a  trough,  and  at  least  six  mches  deep, 
that  the  meat  may  in  fact  stew  in  its  own  juices,  as  it 
gets  little  or  no  basting.  But  a  pig  must  be  baked  in 
a  shallow  tin  dish ; — ^tne  dripping-pan  of  a  Bachelor* s 
or  Dutch  oven  will  do  very  well,     rrepare  things  to 


*  A  faare*8  ens  aie  reckoned  a  dainty  by  some  affected  epicures ; 

they  must  be  singed  and  cleaned.    Tne  Gleikum  Club  bud  them  in 
equal  respect  with  duck's  feet. 
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be  baked  as  for  roasting^  but  season  more  highly.  A 
Jillet  of  veal,  if  not  very  high  fed,  will  bake  as  well 
as  it  will  roast.  The  oyen  is  equally  suitable  to  a 
leg  of  pork,  but  a  Unn  requires  to  be  stveated  in  roast- 
ing— it  is  too  greasy  when  baked.  A  pig,  if  not  very 
old,  and  if  the  baker  is  careful  to  anoint  the  cracks 
ling  as  in  roasting,  bakes  very  well.  His  ears  and 
tail  must  be  put  in  buttered  papers,  if  you  would 
hope  ever  to  see  them  return  from  the  oven.  Geese 
and  ducks  may  be  baked,  if  not  old  and  rank;  in 
which  case  they  must  be  sweated  before  the  fire,  to 
overcome  the  flavour.  A  leg  of  mutton,  with  potatoes 
parboiled  and  peeled,  and  an  onion  shred,  makes,  when 
baked,  an  excellent  plain  family  dish,  the  mucilage 
of  the  potatoes  combines  so  kindly  with  the  fat  of  the 
meat.  The  noble  sirloin  disdains  to  be  cribbed  in  the 
oven ;  but  a  rump  (jf  beef  slightly  salted  for  a  few 
days,  washed,  hignly  seasoned,  and  baked  with  plenty 
of  butter  in  a  deep  covered  vessel,  is  esteemed  a  de- 
licacy.* A  hare  or  rabbit  may  be  baked,  allowing 
plenty  of  butter  in  the  dish,  and  putting  a  large  piece 
or  a  rich  stuffing  into  the  inside  of  the  animals.  Her^ 
rings,  sprats,  salmon,  haddocks,  and  eels,  may  all  be 
highly  seasoned  and  baked  with  advantage. — See 
Potted  Herrings.  Bakers'  ovens  have  one  great  draw- 
back ; — they  are  accused  of  being  sad  suckers  in,  in- 
deed real  sponges  for  gravy  ;  so  that  they  often  con- 
trive to  indemnify  their  owners  for  the  trouble  saved 
to  the  cook.  Besides,  meat  is  seldom  got  in  season 
from  those  wholesale  receptacles  for  all  manner  of 
joints ;  and  about  the  dinner  hour,  great  di^iiay  is 
often  created  by  the  face  of  the  maid, — 

"  Who  comes  with  most  terrible  news  from  the  baker, 

,.     .    That  insolent  sloven  t — 
Wlio  shut  Ofkt  the  pasty  when  Glutting  his  oyen." 

Hams  are  often  soaked  and  baked,  where  they  are 
used  in  great  quantity,  and  where  the  object  is  to  cut 
thin.t 


*  The  Cleikum  Club  did  not  prove  this  receipt. 

<t  A  few  years  since  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  lostliit 
celebrated  carver  of  hams,  when  he  advertised  fm  a  new  operator  in 
that  department  of  harmless  anatomy.    One  of  notoriety  applied^ 
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BBOIJUINO. 


I  have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen, 

Nor  Itedfl  of  meat  to  make  die  loom  smell  of  'em ; 

Only  a  diah  to  every  man  I  dedicate. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Bboii^ing  is  the  most  delicate  manual  office  the  com- 
mon cook  has  tp  perform,  and  that  which  requires 
the  most  unremitting  vigilance.  She  may  turn  her 
back  on  the  sterV'^an  or  Uie  spU,  but  the  gridiron  can 
never  be  left  with  impunity. 

A  valuable  and  large  portion  of  society  is  inter- 
ested in  this  culinary  process.  It  is  the  simple  mode 
of  cookery  best  suited^  and  generally  the  most  ac- 
ceptable, to  the  sickly  fickle  appetite  of  the  invalid 
-and  valetudinarian,  it  is  also  recommended  by  com- 
fort and  economy  to  solitary  diners  and  small  families, 
•as  by  this  means  the  least  morsel  of  meat  can  be 
dressed  hoi  as  delicately  as  the  largest  quantity  ;  and 
few  grown  persons  relish  cold  provisions  if  they  could 
help  themselves.  The  French  are  admired  for  their 
skill  in  blending  flavours,  heightening  relishes,  im- 
parting sapid  qualities  to  what  is  dry  or  har^,  and 
giving  piquancy  to  what  is  naturally  insipid.  But^ 
as  a  nation,  they  are  more  entitled  to  praise  for  that 
gradtiated  scale  of  cookery  which  descends  to  the 
very  lowest  class  of  society,  and  gives  comfort  and 
relish  even  to  the  meal  of  tile  Parisian  tub- woman. 
Every  French  man  and  woman  is  something  of  a  cook. 
.Hence  the  proverb,  '^  as  many  Frenchmen  as  many 
cooks."  This  they  owe  chiefly  to  the  scale  of  their  uten- 

when  the  worthy  proprietor  asked  him  how  many  acres  he  could 
cover  with  one  woe  ham ;  upon  which  he  replied,  '^  he  did  not  stand 
npon  an  acre  or  two,  more  or  less,  but  could  cover  the  whole  of  his 
gardens  with  one  ham  ;*'  upon  which  he  wa;  instantly  hved,  and 
told  he  was  the  very  fellow  for  this  establishment,  and  to  cut  away 
for  the  benefit  of  the  concern  and  mankind  at  large. 

To  arow  a  shoulder  or  leg  of  mutton — This  art  Is  well  known 
to  the  London  bakers.  Have  a  very  small  1^  or  shoulder ;  change 
it  upon  a  customer  for  one  a  tittle  larger,  ana  that  upon  another  tor 
one  better  still,  till  by  the  dimier  hour  you  have  a  nei^Ty  cxoeUent 
joint  in  lieu  of  youz  oiighial  small  one. — P.  T. 
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siIb^  and  the  tiny  furnaces  and  chafing-dishes^  which 
enable  them  to  deal  in  all  manner  of  ways  with  the 
sipaUest  bit  of  meat^  while  their  contemporaries  in 
London  have  too  often  but  the  one  resource^ — ^the  Sun- 
day oven, — ^for  the  large  expensive  joints  whidi  loses 
much  of  its  weight  and  succulence  in  bakings  and, 
at  all  events,  must  be  eaten  cold  by  the  faimly  till 
it  is  finished.  Such  families  never  see  soup,  roots, 
nor  vegetables,  save  perhaps  a  few  potatoes  on  the  hoi 
day.  The  cottage  cookery  of  Scotland  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  their  neighbours,  from  dieir  eanny  bkIU 
in  the  poiage,  and  in  the  use  of  roots  and  v^ietables; 
-and  this  with  no  additional  expense  of  fuel. 

Broiling  is  not^  however,  the  cookery  of  the  cottage 
economist,  and  it  is  of  broiling  we  now  treat.  The  • 
•state  of  the  fire  is  the  primary  consideratton.  It  must 
be  dear  and  radiant,  consequently  free  of  smoke.  A 
fire  .nearly  two-thirds  burnt  is  best.  The  gridiron 
i^oukl  rather  be  over  long  llian  too  lAnrt,  and  ought 
to  foe  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  placed  at  the  dis-- 
tance  of  three,  four;  five,  or  six  inches  above  the  fire, 
if  a  gridiron  is  wdVpoliihed  at  first,  Uiere  crfn  be  no 
good  cause  for  die  bars  ev^  becoming  black.  <  Letit  be 
always  rubbed  when  put  aside,  not  only  bri^^  on  the 
top  of  the  bars,  but  clear  of  soot  and  grease  between 
them.  The  bars  should  be  narrowest  at  top,  that 
thev  may  not  intercept  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It  is  well 
to  have  one  grt^inm  fcHr  fish,  and  another  for  poultry 
and  steaks.  The  gridiron  most  be  hotdirough,  (which 
will-take  five  minutes,)  before  any  thing  is  put  <m  it. 
It -must  then  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  fresh  suet,  to 
prevent  the  meat  from  b^ng  branded,  or  sticking  to 
die  hot  bars. 

There  is  great  convenience  sometimes  in  the  per- 
pendtcular  gridirons,  and  there  is  atrifiingkind  made 
double,  of  strong  wire,  with  a  hinge,  which  permits 
the  steaks  or  fish  to  be  turned  by  merely  turmng  the 
implement^  which,  on  the  small  scale  of  cookery,  are 
very  convenient. 

TO  BROIL  BEBF-STEAKS. — T.  T.,    ESQ. 

In  England,  the  best  steaks  are  cut  from  the  middle  oi 
the  rump.    In  Scotland  and  France^  steaks  which  are 
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thought  more  delicate  are  cat^  like  chops,  from  the  sir- 
loin or  spare  rib,  trimming  off  the  superiiuoaB  fstexuL 
chopping  away  the  bone.  This  is  tne  piece  of  meat 
usually  cut  up  into  steaks  in  the  shops  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  rump  beef  being  used  for  minced  collops 
and  beef  sausage.  Beef  for  steaks  must  be  killed  ror 
from  three  to  five  days,  or  more,  to  eat  tender,  but  it 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  so  long  as  beef  to  be  roast- 
ed. Cut  the  steaks  of  equal  thickness  (about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,)  beat  them  out  to  a  level— though 
much  beating  is  not  recommended,  as  it  expresses  the 
juices  from  the  meat  Let  them  be  from  three  to  four 
mches  in  breadth,  >  and  from  four  to  six  in  length. 
Sirloin  steaks  shape  themselves.  When  the  grid- 
iron is  hot,  rub  tne  bars  with  suet,  sprinkle  a  lit- 
tle salt  over  the  fire,  and  lay  on  the  steaks.  Turn 
them  frequently  with  steak-tongs,  to  do  them  equal- 
ly ai^d  keep  in  the  juices.  When  the  £at  blazes 
and  smokes  very  much,  quickly  remove  the  grid- 
iron for  a  second,  till  that  is  past.  From  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  will  do  a  steak.  Have  a  hot  dish^ 
rubbed^with  shalot,  placed  by  the  sideorover  the  fire> 
on  the  edge  of  the  gridiron.  >  When  turning  the 
steaks  with  the  tongs,  if  there  be  on  the  top  any  gravy 
that  would  fall  in  turning,  drop  it  quickly  into  this 
dish  to  preserve  it.  Steaks  are  generally  preferred 
underdone.  Sprinkle  them  with  a  little  salt  just  before 
they  are  dished  in  the  hot  dish,  in  which  a  little  sha- 
lot, finely  shred,  may  be  put,  a  bit  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  catsup,  if  liked^  Turn  the 
•teaks  over  with  the  tongs  once  or  twice  in  the  dish,  to 
express  the  gravy.  In  Scotland,  shred  raw  onion  is 
stiu  sometimes  employed  instead  of  shalot.  Garnish 
with  pickled  red  cabbage,  or  cucumber,  or  horse- 
radish scraped  as  for  roast  beef.  Ovster  sauce.  Ska* 
lot  sauce,  Brown  onion  sauce,  Shalot  wine,  Carack 
sauce,  GeneraTs  sauce,  or  Miser's  sauce*  Those  who 
enjoy  a  well-dressed  beef-steak*  discard  all  sauces  save 


•  "  Ask  a  dozen  healthy  men  under  thirty,"  said  Touchwood 
^^  what  was  the  very  best  dinner  they  ever  made  in  their  lives,  anj 
I  bet  from  eight  to  ten  of  them  answer,  ^  a  beef-steak\»aDd  give 
youths  history  of  this  utUpie  Kgale,^nera]Iy  fonndon  a  journey,' 
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the  native  juices  of  the  meat,  with  the  addition  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  minced  shalot  or  onion. 


a  pedestrian  tour,  or  fishing  excursion.  Yes,  gentlemen,  Ensland 
may  well  pride  nerself  on  a  bonne  houche  which  her  rival  ex* 
hausts  herself  in  vain  endeavours  to  imitate,  though  she  has  nev«fe 
yet  succeeded  in  even  spelling  its  Christian  name.  The  rum'''4tick 
and  bif-stiek  tie  mouton  are  not  more  unlike  in  orthography  than  in 
quality,  to  the  juicy,  delicately-hrowned,  hot,  tender  rump^teak, 
which  has  immortahzed  the  name  of  Dollt.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  heeS-ttickt^  literally  so,  are  too  often  met  with  even  in  our 
own  island.  1  have  calculated.  Doctor,  that  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  alone,  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  young  men  dine  on  beef-steucs  every  day  of  the  week,—* 
students,  apprentices,  derks,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  so  forth. 
What  a  clattering  of  gridirons  here  1  Now  if  our  receipt,  by  in- 
structing the  thousands  of  slip-shod  wenches  who  dress  those  messes, 
tends  to  Keep  said  youths  from  taverns  and  ordinaries,  true  to  the 
iM  sober  habits  of  th«ir  country — home^dinneriy  1  shall  not  thiok 
this  page  ill-bestowed.  Dr  Redgill;  though  you  hii^t  that  too 
much  space  is  occupiea  by  simple  elementary  ])roces8e8.**  The  Doc- 
tor assured  his  friend,  that  he  neld  no  such  opinion,  and  suggested^ 
^t  the  girls  attending  the  mUumal  schools  ought  to  be  eauj  ini- 
tiated into  these  m^rsteries,  as  in  the  admirable  French  institution  at 
Ecouen,  near  Pans,  which  would  be  conferring  a  real  kindness  on 
those  they  were  destined  to  serve  in  future  life.  Mr  Cabgili.  was 
startled  from  his  silence  by  this  prqpKOsal,  which  he  put  down  witii 
more  energy  of  manner  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  displaying ;  and 
WiNTERBLOSSOM,  wholoved  chat,  and  accordingly  detested  dis- 
quisition, cut  the  subject  by  breaking  in, — ^^  No  spot  on  earth  once 
like  the  Old  Flbsh  Market  Close  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  spare- 
rib  steak ;  and  I  believe  it  lias  not  yet  quite  lost  its  ancient  celebrity.  I 
never  ate  one  in  perfection  but  there  :*^— and  the  old  beau  related,  with 
much  vivacity,  the  adventures  of  a  night,  in  which  he  had  accom*. 
Banied  to  tliis  resort  the  eccentric  Earl  of  K ,  and  a  part^  of  Ca- 
ledonian bon^vhcmts  of  the  last  age.  *•*•  But  the  receipt  ?"  inquired 
Redoill,  with  crave  earnestness,  corresponding  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject.  ^*  O  !  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  those  taverns 
were  and,  are  kept  by  butchers*  wives,  so  that  the  primest  of  the 
meat  found  its  way  there.  In  the  darksome  den  into  which  we  dived 
— Luckie  Middeitt's  of  savoury  memory.— hungry  customers 
consumed  beef-steaks  by  wholesale,  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
day,  or  rather  of  the  perpetuid  night.  The  eoal-fire  al  ways  in  prisoe 
Condition,*..«nd  short  way  betwe^  the  brasuier  and  the  mouth,  Doc- 
tor,— served  hoi  and  hot, — no  distance  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
hall ;  before  the  eoUop-tongs  had  coUasped  in  the  hands  of  the  eook^ 
in  rushed  the  red  Jegged  waiting  wench  with  the  smoking  wooden 
platter.  Every  man  neld  his  weapon  ready  and  his  teeth  ^t :  trencher 
after  trencher  followed.  Ay  !  thus  it  is  to  eat  a  steak  in  perfection.' 
It  can  be  known  but  once.*'  The  Doctor  compressed  his  lips,  and 
ughed  in  accordance  with  this  melancholy  view  of  life.  There  were 
timesr-Jiours  of  ertfdiHes  and  evil  digestion,*— when  the  hand  of  a 
diild  could  stagser  the  strongest  principles  of  his  culinary  belief.  The 
viuon  of  some  three  pounds  of  steaks,  consumed  at  a  country  inn  in 
Somersetshire,  with  all  the  vigow  and  reUsh  of  youthful  appetite 


BEEF-BTBAK8  WITH  POTATOES. 

An  excelleiU  French  Dish. 

Flatten  and  season  with  salt  and  mixed  spices^ 
neatly  cut  rump-steaks.  Dip  them  in  melted  butter 
to  keep  in  their  native  gravy  whilst  broiling.  Have 
rea<fy  a  very  little  fin^y-shred  parley,  wi«i  butter, 
pepper  and  salt^  in  a  hot  dish.  When  the  steaks  ar^ 
broiled^  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  lay  them  on  this, 
and  quickly  turn  them  over  once  or  twice,  and  ar- 
range very  hot  firied  potatoes  around  them. 

* 

to  bboil  mutton  and  lahb  chops,  &c. 

Mutton  and  Lamb  Chops,  Rabbit  cut  in  quarters, 
Swbetbbeads,  and  Kidneys,  may  all  be  broiled  in 
the  same  way ;  but  particular  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  fat  which  drops  from  mutton  does  not  smoke 
the  chops, — ^to  prevent  which  turn  them  frequently, 
and  remove  or  hold  the  gridiron  aslant  while  the 
smoke  rises.  Kidneys  must  be  stretched  on  a  skewer 
to  prevent  their  curling  with  the  heat.  Each  of  these 
things  may  be  higher  dressed  by  dipping  them  in 
egg,  and  men  in  a  mixture  of  bread-crumbs  and  sa- 
voury herbs,  which  may  be  strewed  over  them  as' they 
broil.  Sauces  for  Mutton-chops  the  same  as  for 
beef-steaks.  For  Lambf  the  Catsup  is  better  omitted, 
and  Cucumber  Sauce,  or  Same  Robert,  substituted. 
Sfveetbreads  and  Kidneys  are  better  fried  than  broiled. 


sharpened  by  exercise,  rose  between  bim  and  the  well-replenished 
boaxa  that  now  courted  his  advances  $  and  the  Doctor  moralized  on 
the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  aU  sublunary  pleasures,  while  he 
luuided  round  the  mock-turtle  soup.  ^^  No  beef-steak,  after  aU, 
equal  to  that  of  my  friends  the  Abjrssinians,"  said  ToucHWOon. 
Tne  Doctor  anathematized  the  sava^  and  bloody  process, — ^^  Nor 
any  receipt  to  that  of  Macbeth,*'  said  Winterblossom— "  not 
he  of  the  hotel,  but  of  Shakspeare,  Doctor  ;*'  and  he  spouted 

*•  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done. 

Then  'twere  well  that  it  were  done  quickly.'* 

^*  Stolen  from  the  New  Monthly ^''^  said  JsKyLX,  <»ly  half-aside j 
and  the  Doctor,  more  than  ever  convinced  that  little  assistSAceAv 
the  or^a/  toork  could  be  obtained  either  from  the  youoff  man  or  the 
iiignt]^  old  beau,  gave  himself  in  seriousness  to  the  senous  business 
ofdiiung. 

9 
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TO  BROII#  POBK»CHOPS. 

Pork-chops  are  cut  from  the  neck  or  loin,  and  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  the  fire.  They  must  be  served 
broiling  hot,  and  a  little  gravy>  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  and  a  little  dry  sage  pulverised  may* 
be  added.     RedgiU  sauee  possesses  still  more  gusio  for 

pork-eaters.* 

■  ^  ■    ■ —  11      ■      ■  ....       .11 

*  Poax.CHOPS — It  is  related,  thatFusELi,  the  celebated  art. 
ist,  when  he  wished  to  sommon  Ni^tmare,  and  bid  her  sit  for  her 
picture,  or  any  other  erotesque  or  nffnible  personations,  wont  to 

Srime  himself  for  the  leat  by  supping  on  about  three  pounds  of  half- 
ressed  pork^chops. 

Though  that  accommodating  Prince,  Richard  Coeuk  de 
Lion  J  oould,  as  has  been  seen,  eat  any  thins,  all  being  fish  that 
came  m  the  net  when  he  was  hnxigry,  oe  had,  like  other  epicures, 
his  favourite  dish,  and  this  was  Jrorkified  Saracen^  curried.  On 
recovering  in  Syria  from  an  ague,  his  first  violent  lon^ng  was  for 
p<nic,  wmch  is  said  to  approach  nearer  to  human  flesh  than  any 
other  sort  of  meat.  Pork  is  indeed  a  ^^  passionate**  food.  It  tcderates 
no  medium.  It  must  be  idolized  or  detested,  whether  as  flitch  or 
gammon,  souse  or  sausage,  brawn  or  griskin.  In  Syria,  where 
swine's  flesh  is  abhorred,  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  the 
King.  But  no  man  durst  tdl  him  tliat  pork  oould  not  be  got  for 
love  or  money ;  and  in  this  extremity  an  old  Knight,  so  mudi  of  a 
courtier  as  toknow  that  a  King's  longings  are  not  to  be  crossed  with 
impuoityy  counselled  thus :-~ 

^'  Take  a  Saracen,  young  and  fat ; 
In  haste  let  the  thief  be  slain. 
Opened,  and  his  skin  off  flayn ; 
And  sodden,  fiill  hastily. 
With  ]^wderand  with  svieery. 

And  with  saffiMW  of  gwa  cmur. 

•        •       •       •        «        • 

"  When  he  (the  King)  has  a  good  taste. 
And  eaten  well  a  good  repast. 
And  supped  of  the  hrewU  a  sup, 
Slept  after,  and  swet  a  drop, 
Through  Godis  t|elp  md  my  counsail 
Soon  he  shall  be  fiesh  and  haiL*' 

As  the  old  Knight  counselled  it  was  done.  Richard  supped  the 
broth  and  ate  the  flesh  of  the  Saracen  faster  than  his  carver  could 
supply  him,  drank  wine,  slept,  and  on  waking  felt  appetized,  and 
eaued  for  ' 

<'  The  head  of  that  ilk  swine 
That  I  of  ate.'* 

The  cook  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  great  consternation  at  thiit. 
demand,  but  was  soon  relieved  by  the  good  humour  of  his  royal 
master. 

^'  The  Mwmrie  vu  when  the  King  aeeth. 
His  black  bewd  and  white  teeth. 


r 


N.  £«^-— We  would>  unlMs  the  fire  is  most  teapti- 
ingly  radiant>  and  the  cook  dexterous^  reconmiMd 
that  perk-chopa  be  dressed  ia  the  Dutch  oven  before 
a  brisk  fire^  Which  will  prevent  their  becoming  bladc^ 
and  havingthesmeary  appearanoe  which  those  dreMed 
on  the  gridiron  too  men  have. 

TQ  amnh  ohioks^s  and  piasoNS.— p.  t. 

A  BBoiLSD  fowl  or  pigeon  is  thooght  lighter  than  one 
roastedj  and  is  more  expeditiously  cooked.  It  is  there* 
fore  preferred  for  the  sick,  or  the  hungry  and  hasty. 
Singe^  as  directed  in  the  note^page96.  Pick  and  trussit; 
wash  it^  and  cut  down  the  back ;  season  the  inside  widi 
pepper  and  salt^  and  place  that  side  on  a  gridiron  pre- 
viously heated^  and  put  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
fire  than  for  a  steak.  This  will  take  a  full  half-hour  to 
eook  perfectly.  The  birds  should  occasionally  be'taken 
off  the  fire,  and  rubbed  with  butter'tied  in  a  muslin  rag. 
Particular  jcaxe  must  be  given  to  keep  every  br(Ml<i* 
ed  dish  warm,  as  the  smallness  of  the  articles  exposes 
them  more  to  the  action  of  cold  air  than  meat  cooked 
in  larger  quantities.  Place  your  chickens  or  pigeons  in 
a  hot  dish.  For  chickens,  parsley  and  butter,  or  gravy 
and  mushrooms,  or  sauce  d  la  tartare.  Garnish  with 
slices  of  lemon ;  and  the  liver  and  gizzard  (the  latter 
scored)  highly  seasoned,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
broiled.  For  pigeons — ^the  sauce  is  melted  butter, 
flavoured  with  mushroom  catsup,  or  parsley  and  but- 
ter in  the  dish.  Pigeons  may  be  broiled  without 
splitting.  Truss  as  for  boiling,  and  flatten  the  breast- 
bone.    Stuff  each  pigeon  with  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in 


How  hislippes  grinned  -wide, 
"  What  devU  is  this  ?"  the  King  cried, 
And  'gan  to  laugh  as  he  were  wode, 
•^  What !  is13«aoG9i*8  flesh  thus  good  ? 

.         -  That,  nevei  erst,  I  nou^t  wist ! 

^       .  By  Godes  death,  and  his  up-rist. 

Shall  we  never  me  for  default, 
While  we  may  in  any  assault, 
Slee-Sar^oens^  the  flesh  msy  take, 
An4  seethen,  rosten,  stew  and  bake.'* 

Homance  0/  Richat^  Ccsur  de  Lion. 
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chopped  parsley^  and  season  prettrhigh  with  pep- 
per and  salt  Tie  them  close  at  hoth  ends>  and  turn 
them  frequently  over  a  clear  fire^  that  they  may  be 
nicely  browned  and  equally  done ;  or  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  egg,  and  afterwards  rolled  m  bread- 
crumbs and  chopped  parsley^  and  dredged  with  this 
mixture  while  broiling. 

Obs, — Pigeons  are  not  so  lights  but  nunre  savoury 
when  broiled  whole.  When  a  chicken  is  broiled  for 
an  invalid  it  may  be  proper  to  skin  it,  as  the  skin  is 
the  most  tough  and  inoigestible  part  <^  the  bird; 
and  to  use  as  little  butter  as  possible.  It  will  somci- 
times  be  more  convenient  to  oress  them  as  directed  for 
partridges^  in  the  next  receipt 

TO  BBOIIi  PABTBIUGBB. 

Hatimo  prepared  them^  make  them  firm  in  the  fiy«> 
ing-pan,  turning  them  once.  Finish  on  the  gridiron.; 
and  serve  them  in  a  hot  dish  with  Poor  man's  sauce^ 


CHAPTER  IV, 

OF  FBTIN0. 


The  Cockney  loves  the  kettle^i  Song, 
The  Bagpipe's  dionc  the  Highland  Mao, 
But  commend  me  to  the  bnm  and  hiss 
Of  the  reeking  Frying-pan. 

Buitery  Rhymes* 

This,  like  broiling,  is  a  very  convenient  mode  of 
cookery  to  those  who  wish  to  unite  comfort  with  eco-* 
nomy ;  and,  certain  things  premised,  it  is  not  difficult 
of  management  The  fat,  be  it  lard,  oil^  butter,  drijh' 
ping,  or  top-fat,  must  not  be  stale,  much  less  rancid  ; 
the  fire  must  not  be  smoky,  and  the  frying-pan  ought 
to  be  thicker  in  the  bottom  than  frying.^ns  are 
usually  made.    Fresh  butter^  clarified  from  all  foreign 
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sabstances^  pure  '^  Britiah  oil/'  is  the  most  delicate 
;  substance  in  which  meat  can  be  fried^  as  it  communi- 

^  cates  no  predominating  taste.     Oil^  lard^  or,  what  an- 

swers equally  well,  clarified  fresh  suet  or  dripping, 
(the  '^  kitchen-fee"  of  the  Cleikum,)  are  better  adapted 
than  butter  for  fish,  eggs,  potatoes,  or  any  thing 
watery.  Fritters  and  sweet  tnings  must  have  either 
good  Dutter  or  good  lard  or  oil.  The  fat  must  be  in 
plenty  in  the  frying-pan.  The  fire  must  not  be  too 
fierce,  nor  yet  too  slack,  as  fat  is  susceptible  of  that 
intense  degree  of  heat  which  will  scorcn  whatever  ia 
placed  in  it  before  the  substance  to  be  fried  could  be 
heatec^irough  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  hot 
enougn/ the  fry  will  be  merely  sodden  in  fet,  broiled 
and  not  fried.  If  fish,  they  would  be  limber,  apt  to 
break,  of  a  bad  colour,  and  have  no  crispness.  Fisl^ 
are  far  more  difficult  to  fry  than  meat,  from  the  soft- 
ness of  the  fibre.  They  consequently  require  a  great- 
er degree  of  attention.  Have  an  oval-shaped  frying- 
pan  for  fish,  as  this  form  requires  much  less  of  the 
frying  material  than  a  round  one.  When  butter  for 
frying  is  clarified,  it  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  burn,  which 
effect  is  commonly  produced  by  tbe  water  or  milk  it 
contains.  Ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  fat,  by 
throwing  a  bit  o£  bread  into  it,  as  you  try  the  heat  of 
an  oven  by  a  bit  of  wet  paste  placed  in  it.  Fat  that 
has  fried  veal-cutlets,  lamb-steaks,  &c.  may  be  used 
afterwards,  if  allowed  to  settle,  and  poured  clean  from 
the  sediment ;  but  what  is  used  for  fish  would  spoil 
any  sort  of  meat.  Fat  becomes  richer  from  having 
meat  fried  in  it,  and  if  carefully  taken  up,  may  be 
used  repeatedly,* 

TO  CLABIFY  BUTTBR  FOB  POTTING  OB  FBYINO,  AN© 
SUBT  AND  DBIFPINQ  FOB  FBYINO. 

Cut  the  butter  in  slices ;  put  it  into  a  jar,  which  set 
in  a  pan  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  melt  and  heat.  Skim 
it>  take  it  out,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a  little,  pour  it 

*  A  t€8tcf  thejjro]^  degree  qf  heai  for  frying  JUh, — Dip  the 
tail  into  boilinff  dnpping,  or  whatever  material  is  uaea,  and  if  it  be 
crisp  at  once,  the  matenal  is  ready* 
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ffendy  off,  holding  back  the  milky  sediment  which  will 
nave  subsided.  Mutton  and  beef  suet  and  lard  may- 
be roughly  chopped^  have  all  the  skin  and  fibrous  parts 
taken  out^  and  either  be  very  gradually  melted  over  a 
d.ow  fire,  or  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven,  taking 
away  the  fat  as  it  drops.  In  this  last  process  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  fat  acquiring  a  burnt  taste  than 
when  melted  into  tallow  over  the  fire.  Strain  the  fat 
and  keep  back  the  sediment.  Dripping  and  melted 
suet*  are  used  for  pie-crust,  for  basting  and  soups,  as 
well  as  for  frying.  Their  suitableness  for  all  these 
purposes  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  way  in 
which  they  nave  been  melted  and  preserved.  When 
dripping  is  to  be  kept  for  soup  it  may  be  seasoned, 
not  otherwise.  It  may  be  very  highly  purified  by 
twice  clarifying. 

TO  HKLT  LARD. 

EiTHBR  melt  it  as  in  last  receipt,  or  skin,  beat,  and 
boil  the  caul  slowly,  and  lay  it  in  a  little  water,  working 
it  with  the  hand.  When  it  will  easily  break  with  the 
fingers,  let  it  cool,  and  rub  it  through  a  search.  Keep 
in  bladders  in  a  cool  place.  Another  way, — Melt  the 
lard  in  a  stoine  jar  set  in  boiling  water ;  pour  it  care- 
fully from  the.  sediment,  and  keep  it  in  bladders  or 
smcul  jars. 

TO  PRY  STEAKS. — ^DR  R. 

Fry  in  bqtter  pieces  cut  of  the  same  size  as  for  broil- 
ing. Fry  them  of  a  fine  brown.  The  pan  may  be 
covered  after  the  steaks  are  browned,  which  will  ren- 
der them  more  juicy.  When  done,  place  them  in  a  hot 
dish  by  the  fire ;  add  to  the  gravy  m  the  pan  a  small 
glass  of  red  wine,  a  small  anchovy  boned,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  minced  shalot.  Give  it  a  boil  upland  pour 
it  over  the  steaks,  which,  like  every  ^  and  broil^ 
must  be  eaten  hot;  or  fried  steaks  may  be  eaten  with 

*  For  an  exceUent  way  of  using  beef  wet^  see  Pa$te  of  Beef^ 
Suet/or  M€at  Fies,  &e. 
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birown  gravy  or  onion  eauce^  served  very  hot  along 
with  them.  Garnish  with  pickles  or  scraped  horse- 
radish.*   The  mine  may  be  omitted. 

SCOTOH  BXSF  COLLOFS  WITH  ONIOK8.-^K.  D. 

Cut  the  meat  rather  thinner  than  for  broiling ;  make 
the  butter  hot,  and  place  the  collops  in  the  pan,  with 
about  the  proportion  of  a  couple  of  middle-sized  onions 
sliced  to  eacn  half-pound.  If  the  butter  be  salt^ 
pepper  is  used,  but  no  additional  salt.  Cover  the  pan 
with  a  close  lid,  or  a  plate  reversed.  When  done,  the 
collops  may  be  drawn  aside,  and  a  little  walnut  catsup 
and  boiling  water  added  to  the  onion  gravy  sauce  in 
the  pan.   &8h,  and  serve  hot.t  ^ 

TO  FBV  VBAL  CUTIiETS. 

Cut  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick  from  the  fillet^ 
back-ribs,  or  loin.  If  not  equally  cut,  level  them  witli 
the  cleaver.  Have  plen^  of  fresh  butter  hot  to  fry 
them  in,  not  dripping,  wnich  is  unsuitable  to  white 
meat.  Keep  the  pan  at  a  good  distance  from  the  fire, 
if  the  cutlets  be  any  thing  thick ;  when  browned  bU 
both  sides  of  a  light  golden-tinged  brown,  the  pan 
may  be  held  higher  above  the  fire  and  covered.  Have 
ready  some  gravy  made  thus :  A  quarter  pound  skins, 
bones,  or  trimmings  of  the  cutlets,  a  blade  of  mace, 
the  head  of  a  young  onion,  a  sprig  of  pari^ey,  a  good 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  six  white  pepper-corns,  a  bay-lea^ 
if  the  flavour  is  liked,  and  a  pint  of  water,  which  may 
boil  down  one-half;  add  fresh  butter,  the  size  of  a 
larffe  wklnut,  rolled  in  flour.  When  this  gravy  is 
well  thickened,  strain,  boil  again,  and  pour  hot  over 
the  cutlets,  which  must  be  served  very  hot.     This 


*  £pieuve8  of  the  modem  school  begin  to  dislike  the  flavour  of 
anchovy  in  meat-dishes.  reserving  it  for  fish.  It  is  certainly,  though 
a  high,  not  a  delicate  relish. 

H|"^hi8  national  dish  ^sessed  rather  too  much  gusto  for  Jektll$ 
Imt  the  Doctor  admired  it  exceedingly,  and  even  snogested  that,  in- 
dependently  of  the  coUops,  this  was  an  excellent  meu^  of  preparing 
cmwi  gravff,,  which  only  reauired  the  addition  of  a  little  xea  wine 
and  lemon-juice,  to  those  wno  like  an  acid  relish,  to  be  complete* 
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sauce  may  be  made  brown,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
walnut  or  mushroom  catsup.  Veal  cutlets  may  also  be 
more  highly  dressed  by  dipping  the  slices  inbeategg^ 
and  then  strewing  over  them  a  mixture  of  bread- 
crumbs^ parsley^  and  lemon-peel^  chopped  very  fine^ 
and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg.  They  must  be  fried  in  plenty 
of  butter^  and  more  of  the  mixture  may  be  strewed 
over  them  in  the  pan.  When  the  cutlets  are  ^one, 
place  them  before  the  fire  in  a  hot  dish  covered^  and 
to  the  gravy  in  the  pan  add  veal  broth  or  gravy,  and  a 
few  little  bits  of  butter  separately  rolled  in  flour ;  let 
it  boil  and  thicken ;  add  a  little  lemon-juice  and  white 
pepper^  skim  the  sauce>  and  pour  it  over  the  cutlets. 
Wnere  the  flavour  of  lemon  thyme  is  liked,  a  sprig  of 
it  makes  a  grateful  addition  to  sauce  for  cutlets.  See, 
for  other  ways  of  dressing  cutlets^  French  Cookery. 
A  majority  of  the  Club  preferred  cutlets  as  in  the  first 
receipt.  For  Scotch  coUops,  aee  Made  Dishes  of  Veal. 
Lamb  or  Mutton  Chops  are  fried  in  same  mann^r^ 
whether  plain  or  egged,  rolled  in  bread-crumbs,*  and 

famished  with  slices  of  lemon,  or  crisped  parsley. 
^oRK-CHops  may  be  fried  as  above,  dipping  tnem  af- 
ter they  are  eggedt  in  a  mixture  of  chopped  onion, 
sage,  and  bread-crumbs. 

Obs, — ^Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  chops,  steaks, 
and  cutlets  of  a  good  shape,  neatly  trimmed,  and  beat 
of  equal  thickness  when  not  cut  equally. 

TO  FRY  FRESH  SAUSAGES. — ^DR  R. 

Whether  pork,  veal,  or  beef  sausages,  they  are  best 
fried  in  the  same  way,  viz.  very  slowly,  that  they 
may  heat  to  the  heart  without  bursting.  Sausages 
ought  to  be  dressed  quite  fresh,  especially  those  that 


*  To  prepare  bread-crumbs. — Put  the  grated  crumb  of  stale  bread 
into  a  slow  oven ;  then  beat  it  well  in  a  mortar,  and  sift  and  keep  for 
use.    It  will  keep  for  some  time. 

•f-  "  To  egg,^*  to  smear  with  beat  eggy  or  dip  in  egg,  is  an  ap- 
proved kitchen  verb,  which  Touchwood  derived  from  the  Scotch 
phrase,  to  "  egg  up,"  or  "  egg  on,**  incite^  wrge^  or  sttnnUate  the 
appetite.  Dr  Redoili.  had  grave  doubts  as  to  this  etymology. 
''^  To  onion*'  is  another  buttery  verb,  which  deserves  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally known* 
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are  bought  at  cooks'  shops,  where  it  is  the  practice  to 
put  the  crumb  of  fresh  roll  soaked  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water  into  them,  which  immediately  fer- 
ments and  turns  the  sausage  meat  sour.  Very  little 
butter  or  lard  is  required  to  fry  pork  or  beef  sau- 
sage ;  veal  must  have  more.  If  in  danger  of  bursting 
they  may  be  pricked  with  a  darning-needle ;  but  if 
gradually  heated,  unless  they  are  fermenting^  this  pre- 
caution will  not  be  necessary.  They  must  be  drained 
from  the  fat,  laid  on  a  dish  before  the  fire,  and  dredged 
with  flour  to  froth  them. 

Ohs. — Sausages  were  wont  to  be  fried  with  apples 
pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  and  garnished  and  serv- 
ed with  the  same:  the  practice  is  nearly  obsolete. 
Poached  eggs  and  fried  bread,  mashed,  roasted,  or 
scalloped  potatoes  are  more  suitable  to  this  rich  and 
savoury  commodity.  With  turkey,  fowl,  or  veal,  sau- 
sage is  oflen  more  acceptable  than  even  tongue  or  ham. 
To  nmke  sausages  see  tne  Index ;  also  to  fry  Fritters, 
Omdei,  &c. 

TO  FRY  S608  WITH  BACOK  OR  SAUSAGE. — P.  T. 


But  for  this  homely  dish  many  an  honest  traveller 
would  go  without  his  dinner.     The  general  fault  is, 
that  the  bacon  is  too  hard,  and  cannot  be  cut  into  pro- 
per  slices ;  to  steep  the  islices  even  for  a  few  minutes 
in  lukewarm  water  would  tend  to  remedy  this  defect ; 
they,  must  then  be  dried  in  the  folds  of  a  cloth.     The 
colour  of  eggs  is  very  easily  hurt,  so  be  sure  that  the 
frying-pan  is  delicately  clean.     This  in  all  cases  ia 
best  known,  by  melting  a  little  fat  in  it,  pouring  it 
out,  and  wiping  hard  while  the  pan  is  still  hot.     Let 
the  bacon  be  nearly  fried,  draw  it  aside,  and  if  the  fat 
look  in  the  least  dark  or  burnt,  pour  it  off,  and,  if  nice 
cookery  is  wanted,  let  fresh  material  get  hot  before 
the  eggs  are  broken  and  gently  slipt  in.     Pour  boil- 
ing £sit  over  them  with  an  iron  tinned  spoon.     When 
done  on  the  under  side,  dii^  the  bacon  in  a  hot  dish, 
and  either  turn  or  hold  the  pan  before  the  fire  a  mi- 
nute, to  take  the  raw  off  the  upper  side  of  the  eggs. 
Trim  them  as  they  lie  in  the  pan ;  take  them  up  with 
a  slice,  and  drain  the  grease  off,  before  dishing  them 
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with  the  baoon^  by  Holdiag  them  above  the  paa  for  a 
few  seconds.  They  are  dished  either  on  the  slices  of 
bacon^  or  laid  in  the  dish,  with  the  bacon  placed  neat- 
ly round  them. 

TO  FRY  HEBBft  FOB  BACON  AND  SGK}8,  OB,  CALF's 

lilVEB. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  spinage,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
and  a  few  chives  or  younff  onions.  Pick,  cut,  wash, 
drain,  and  stew  them  slowly  in  a  very  little  broth  and 
butter,  taking  care  they  do  not  bum. 

TO  FBY  SWBSTBBBADS. — ^H.  J.,  B8Q. 

Lbt  the  sweetbreads  be  sUghUy  parboiled  when  they 
come  from  the  butcher.  When  to  be  dressed  cut  them 
in  oblong  sliees,  and  either  flour  and  fry  them  plain  in 
butter,  or  egg  them,  roll  in  bread«crumbs,  and  a  sea- 
soning of  lemon-peel,  pepper,  and  a  sprig  of  basil 
chopped.  Garnish  with  crisped  parsley ;  anchovj^ 
sauce,  or  melted  butter,  and  a  small  tea-spoonful  of 
walnut  or  mushroom  catsup  stirred  into  it.  Serve 
small  slices  of  crisped  bacon,  or  slices  of  sausage  done 
in  a  cheese-toaster  or  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  For 
St»eetbt*eads,  see  French  Cookery. 

TO  FEY  lamb's  LIVBB.-— MBS  DOBB. 

Gut  it  into  long  thin  slices.  Soak  in  water;  dry  in  a 
doth,  and  flour  them.  Fry  of  a  fine  rich  brown,  in 
plenty  of  fresh  butter.     Shalot,  or  young  onion,  and 

Eepper,  may  be  added  to  the  fry.     Serve  with  a  littlef 
ot  gravy  and  stewed  cucumbers,  or  cucumber-sauce. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Obs, — The  liver  of  a  young  animal  is  ^eldom  un- 
sound. When  it  is  found  either  livid,  black,  or  lumpy, 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  notice,  that,  whether  for 
sauce,  stuffing,  or  frying,  it  is  alike  to  be  rejected. 

TO  FBV  calf's  LIVEB  ANB  BACON.-^BB  B. 

Calf's  liver  is  fried  a^  above  ;  when  nearly  done,^or 
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in  a  separate  pan^  dress  the  bacon.  Dish  with  a  slice 
of  bacon  laid  on  a  slice  of  liver ;  or  they  may  be  dish- 
ed separately.  Serve  a  little  thickened  gravy,  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon*     Garnish  with  crisp  parsley. 

TO  FBY  VBNI80N  COI.Ii0F8.-«-P.  W.,  B8Q. 

Cut  oblong  slices  from  the  haunch,  or  slices  neatly 
trimmed  from  the  neck  or  loin.  Have  a  gravy  drawn 
from  the  bones  and  trimmings,  ready  thickened  with 
butter  rolled  in  lightly-browned  flour.  Strain  into  a 
small  stew-pan,  boil,  and  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  or 
orange,  and  a  small  glass  of  claret.*  Pepper,  to  taste> 
a  salt-spoonfol  of  salt,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  of  cay- 
enne, and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg.  Frv  and  dish  the  col- 
lops  hot,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them.  A  still  high- 
er gout  may  be  imparted  to  this  sauce  by  eschalot 
nfine,  basil  wine,  or  Tarragon  vinegar,  chosen  as  may 
suit  the  taste  of  the  eater.  If  those  flavours  are  not 
liked,  some  old  venison-eaters  may  relish  a  very  little 
pounded  fine  sugar  in  the  gravy,  and  currant* jelly 
may  be  served  in  a  sweetmeat-glass.  Garnish  with 
fried  crumbs.  This  is  a  very  excellent  way  of  dress- 
ing venison,  particularly  when  it  is  not  fat  enough  to 
roast  well. — Venison  Minced  CoUops,  see  National 
Dishes. 

to  FRY  TRIPE. 

It  must  be  boiled  till  tender,  cut  in  pieces  not  too 
large,  and  dipped  in  a  batter  made  of  nour  and  eg^s, 
.  with  a  little  siut  and  minced  onion,  and  fried  of  a  rich 
light-brown.—- ^AtVe  Gnion  sauce. 

Obs. — ^Cow  Hbei^  is  cut  into  neat  pieces,  egged, 
rolled  in  crumbs,  fried,  and  served  in  {tie  same  man- 
ner. The  Cleikum  Club  were  not  partial  to  these 
fries.  They  to  a  man  preferred  boiled  tripe,  or  tripe 
fricasseed '  with  a  white  sauce. — See  Made  Dishes, 
Potted  Heel,  <^.  <^c. 
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*  ClareL  of  all  the  red  wines,  is  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
cook':  for  higher  flavour,  Bui^andy  is  prefened. 
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TO  FRY  PARSLEY,  HERBS,  BREAD-CRUMBS,  &^ 

Have  the  frying-pan  well  filled  with  very  hot  drip* 
pinff  or  lard.  Have  young  parsley  nicely  picked  and 
wa^ed,  drained,  and  then  rubbed  lightl  v  between  the 
folds  of  a  cloth  to  dry.  It  must  be  quickly  fried  to 
get  crisp.  The  moment  it  is  done  lift  it  with  a  slice, 
and  place  it  before  the  fire  on  a  sieve  reversed,  to 
drain  and  become  more  crisp ;  or  it  may  be  crisped  in 
a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  This  is  used  for  gar- 
nishing lamb-chops,  liver,  or  any  thing  to  which  the 
flavour  of  parsley  is  suitable.  See  Dried  Herb*. 
Bread-crumbs  are  fried  and  drained  in  the'same  man- 
ner, taking  care  that  the  fat  is  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  that  the  bread  is  not  burned.  Sippets  may 
De  cut  in  the  form  of  stars,  the  Maltese  cross,  triangles, 
diamonds,  paper-kites,  cocks'-combs,  &c.  &c.,  and 
nicely  fried  and  drained  before  the  fire  to  serve  for 
gamtskings.  Fried  bread  is  a  most  useful  thing  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  never  fails  to  be  eaten  with  the  dish 
it  is  employed  to  ornament. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BROTHS,  SOUPS,  AND  ORAVIES. 


C*e8t  la  soupe  qui  fait  le  Soldat 

French  Prwerb. 

Soup  has  been  termed  the  vestibule  to  a  banquet. 
We  call  it  the  only  true  foundation  to  the  principal 
repast  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  a  Cottage  or  a  Cabinet 
dinner.  With  this  belief  we  hold  as  maxims,  that  the 
French  take  the  lead  of  all  European  people  in  soups 
and  broths,  that  the  Scotch  rank  second,  the  Welsh 
next,  and  that  the  English,  as  a  nation,  are  at  the  very 
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bdttom  of  the  scale ;  and  farther,  that  if  soup  be  the 
foundation  of  a  good  dinner,  it  is  equally  true  that 
betfi^die  only  foundation  of  good  soup.  Whether 
brow^or  white,  plain  or  rich,  3ie  basis  must  still  be 
beef, — afresh-killed,  juicy  young  beef,  and  soft  pure 
water.*     The  essential  qucdities  of  soup  are,  that  it  be 


•  *•  Wfe  of  Scotland,'*  said  Winteeblossom,  "  probably  owe 
our  superiority  in  this  department  to  our  long  and  close  alliance 
with  that  nation  which  has  ever  been  the  most  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  soup-pot.  That  Scotland  is  indebted  to  France 
for  even  the  slender  proficiency  she  has  attained  in  cookery,  is  abun- 
dantly evident  ixom  the  culinary  phraseology  of  the  nation.  Kitchen 
.~^4fuisine — the  word  with  us  comprehends  every  kind  of  viand  or  pre- 
paiation  which  may  add  to  the  relish  of  the  coarse  cake,  and  decoc- 
tion of  oatmeal  and  coleworts,  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  daily 
meal.  A  peasant's  butter,  cheese,  fish,  meat,  and  so  forth,  all  are 
*  kitchen,'  Then  we  have  the  hachi — ^tne  soup  Lorraine,  the  veal 
Flory — or  Florentine  pie — our  broche  and  tumbrochey  and  the  culi- 
nary adage, '  hunger  w  gude  kitchen,*  " — "  If  you  go  on  at  this 
rate,  you  will  soon  reduce  your  nation  to  their  original  brose  and 
luuigis,"  said  Jekyll,  *•'  for  you  reooUect  their  skill  in  cabbage  and 
coleworts  is  attributed  to  Cromwell's  soldiers." — **  Little  or  muckle,^^ 
put  in^Mrs  l>OD8,  a  true-bred  border  Scot,  who  would  not  yield  an 
mch  of  the  kitchen  floor  to  France  or  England,  *^  we  mak'  as  fude 
use  o'  what  little  skill  is  accorded  to  us,  it^s  like.  I  have  heard  Siem 
say  that  should  know,  and  that's  the  Nawbob  himsel  there,  that 
there  is  thousands  upon  thousands  o'  booses  in  Lunon  whar  they 
ne'er  saw  a  broth -trencher,  let  a  be  a  pot  o'  fat  kale  :— i.cauld,  ctnn- 
fortless,  wasterfu',  gude-for-naething  gan^ings  on  for  man,  wife, 
and  wean.  Their  roast  joint, — set  them  up! — scoutliered  to  a  cinder 
in  a  baxter's  o'en. — a  hun^  and  a  burst, — dear  bought  at  first,  and 
a  i^ort  outcome  rora  working  man's  family ;  by's  twa  or  three  pots 
fu'  o' gude  barley-broth." 

"  Even  too  true,  Luckie,"  interrupted  the  Nabob  ;  '*  this  must 
be  cared  for.  The  Scots  may  and  do  fail  in  a  grand  dhiiier.  Doctor, 
— ^no  doubt  of  it ;  but  as  a  nation  they  manage  better  than  most  of 
their  neighbours, — three  hot  meals  of  brodi  and  meat  for  about  the 
price  of  one  roasting  joint  perhaps.  Then  second  day's  kail, — 
said  I  right,  dame  ? — something  to  warm  up  for  the  gudeman  and 
the  bairns." 

"  And  gude  enough  too,"  replied  Meg  ;  "  sac  ve  need  not  cast  up 
puir  Scotland,  Captain  Jaykii.l.  *■  Let  ilka  nerrin*  hing  by  its 
ain  head,'  as  the  oy-word  gangs.  We  may  be  easy  put  by  ;  and 
the  Gude  forbid  we  were  belly-gods  and  pock-puddin  Eppycur- 
ryeans ;    though  at  a  Christening,  or  a  Kim,  or  on  a  Sacrament 


Jektll.    ^^  Call  you  a  iiAolesome  nutritious  soup  four  times  a 
week,  chpping  the  gormandizing  joys  of  John  Bull  P"  cried  the 

Nabob,  ^^  instead  of  his  Sunday  roast  and  dilution  of  porter  : no. 

Sir,  soup  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  economical  fare  a  mechanic's 
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nouridung  and  restorative.  It  is  the  food  of  chSd- 
heod  apd  extreme  old  age,  of  Hie  decHiring  and  the 
debilitated,  for  whom  the  soup-pot  performs  half  the 
offices  of  the  digestive  organs.  Witn  these  invigorate 
ingand  salutiferoas  qualities,  the  mildest,  the  richest, 
and  the  most  poignuit  reUshes  may  be  oombined,  by 
the  judicious  employment  of  the  numerous  ingredients 
which  go  to  the  composition  of  soups.  The  capital  de- 
fect of  soups  is  generally  not  so  much  the  want  of 
meat  as  of  the  time  necessary  to  the  due  concoction  of 
a  rich  fluid  composed  of  so  many  ingredients.  These 
defects  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  conceal  by  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  pepper  and  herbs.  The  following  ele- 
mentary rules,  from  the  French  of  the  chemist  Par- 
mentier,  were  assumed  by  the  Club  as  practical  di^ 
rections  to  the  cook. 

BULBS  FOB  MAKING  N0UBI8HINO  BBOTH. 

I.  Sound  healthful  viands. 

II.  Vessels  of  earthenware  in  preference  to  those 
of  metal,  as  a  less  deg^ree  of  heat  keeps  them 
boiling ;  and  once  heated,  a  few  hot  cinders 
will  maintain  that  slight  degree  of  ebullition 
which  is  wanted. 

III.  Double  the  weight  of  water  to  that  of  the  i^eat 

used. 

IV.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  to  facili- 

tate the  separation  of  the  blood  and  slime 
that  coagulates  under  the/orm  of  scum. 


family  can  consume.    But  I  will  give  him  a  thousand  other  prepa>' 
fadons/* 

"  Besides  the  elegant  variety  of  Mr  Geobge  Rosses  salt-her- 
ring, and  CoBBETT^s  ioujours  fat — very  fat — ^bacoo^"  said  Je- 
KYLL,  who  scented  a  long  prosing  harangue  and  wished  to  cut  it. 
'*  But  let  Mrs  DoDs  proceed  with  her  discourse." 

*'*•  My  discourse  ?"  retorted  M£&,  *^  Vm  neither  minister  nor  pre- 
centor. Captain  Jaykill  ;  but  I  have  een  in  my  head."  *'  Ay^ 
and  brains  too,"  replied  Touchwood.  *'  Weel  a  weeL"  cried 
the  Landlady,  greaUy  mollified,  ^^  be  it  sae ;  and  let  the  JSnglish- 
ers  stech  tiU  they  burst  for  what  Meg  Dods  cares.  What^s  in 
their  wame  is  no  in  their  testament."  But  here  the  Doctor  caUedthe 
party  to  order,  and  resumed  the  real  business  of  the  day, — Gravy 
Soup, 
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V,  In  tbe  early  stage  of  the  process  such  a  de- 
gree of  heat  as  IV  ill  throw  off  the  whole 
scum. 
VI.  Alower,  but  an  equal  temperatare^  that  the 
soup  may  simmer  gently  till  the  substances 
employed^  whether  nutritive,  colouring,  or 
flavouring,  are  p«*fectly  combined  with  the 
water,  according  to  their  several  degrees  of 
Nubility. 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  use  the  softest  water  that 
can  be  obtained,  let  the  cook  read  the  observations 
prefixed  to  the  Chapter  on  Boiling,  and  attend  to  the 
following  hints :  Some  soups  are  very^ood  when  made 
the  day  before  they  are  to  be  eaten,  as  the  top-fat  can 
be  removed  in  a  cake,  and  they  attain  more  complete 
consistence,  {ScoUic^  lithiness,)  without  losing  their 
flavour,  but  they  need  not  be  seasoned  till  wanted ; 
and  should  then  be  slowly  heated  to  the  boiling  point: 
if  permitted  to  boil,  some  soups  will  lose  part  of  their 
flavour ;  and  of  soups  with  meat,  the  meat  will  harden. 
Excellent  judges  differ  on  this  point.  Many  think 
every  hot  preparation  best  when  fresh  cooked,  and 
soups  of  the  number.  Of  this  kind  are  brown  soup, 
hare  soup,  soup  of  game  of  any  kind,  giblet  soup,  and 
generally  all  soups  made  of  the  meat  of  animals  of 
mature  growth.  Soups  into  which  vegetables  and 
young  meats  enter  in  any  quantity,  are  best  when 
fresh  made,  as  those  things  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
ferment.  This  also  holds  of  veal  and  fish  soups. 
This  tendency  can  be  checked  by  boiling  them  up, 
or  changing  the  vessels.  In  re-warming  all  previous- 
ly-made soups,  broths,  sauces,  and  gravies,  if  they  can- 
not be  heated  completely  by  the  vessel  containing 
them  being  plungea  into  a  stew-pan  of  boiling  water, 
particular  care  must  be  taken  that  thev  are  not  smoked* 
The  fire  must  be  clear  and  the  lids  close ;  for  things 
re- warmed  are  much  more  liable  to  be  smoked  than 
during  their  first  preparation.  Soups,  gravies,  &c.  are 
best  kept  in  unglazed  earthen  or  stone  vessels.  They 
must  not  be  covered  up  till  quite  cold ;  and  when  cold 
and  covered,  vegetable  soups,  &c.  may  be  plunged  into 

p 
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a  troagh  or  laree  vessel  of  spring  water.*  When  soup 
is  to  be  warmed^  take  up  the  cake  of  fat  which  settles 
on  the  top^  and  hold  back  the  lees  and  sediment. 
Strain  before  you  set  it  away.  Give  all  soup  ample 
time  in  the  making.  Four  to  six  hours  is  not  too 
much ;  but  the  finer  flavouring  ingredients  for  soups^ 
gravies^  or  a  made-dish,  need  not  be  added,  but  for 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  blend  the  various  zests 
into  one  harmonious  relish,  without  exposing  them  to 
that  degree  of  continued  heat  which  drives  off  their 
subtle  essence.  This  observation  is  peculiarly  apj^ic- 
able  to  catsups,  aromatic  spices,  wines,  flavouring 
vinM^ars,  lemon  and  orange  juice.  See, ;  and  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  these  costly  ingredients  would 
answer  the  purpose  if  this  were  attended  to.  In 
certain  cases  it  is  proper  to  put  in  the  half  of  these 
ingredients  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process,  that  the 
flavour  may  be  intimately  blended  with  the  prepa- 
ration ;  adding  what  remains  to  give  piquance  near 
the  conclusion.  In  all  English  books  on  cookery  there 
is  too  much  wine  ordered  for  soups,  and  scmietimes 
too  Tittle  meat.  The  former  error  is  less  dangerous, 
as  what  is  levied  from  the  cellar  does  not  always  find 
its  way  to  the  soup-pot.  All  roots,  bread-raspings, 
barley,  and  meal,  for  plain  common  soups,  ought  to 
be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  pot  is  skimmed,  when  the 
roots  are  merely  intended  to  thicken  and  flavour  the 
soup.  When  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  served  in  the 
broth,  an  hour's  boiling  is  fully  enough  for  carrot, 
turnip,  onions,  &c.  Many  things  are  used  to  thicken 
and  give  consistence  to  common  soups  and  sauces. 
The  best  perhaps  is  fine  toasted  oatmeal,  potato  mucil- 
age, or  bread  not  too  stale.  When  the  soup  or  gravy  is 
too  much  boiled  in,  the  waste  must  be  supplied  with 
boiling  water  or  broth  ;  and  though  we  strenuously  re- 
commend, in  general,  close-covered  pots,  yet  when 
the  soup  is  watery  and  weak  the  lid  may  be  taken  off 
till  the  watery  particles  evaporate ;  for  thickening  gives 
consistence,  but  not  strength.  It  facilitates  the  ope- 
rtCtion,  if  meat  for  soup  or  gravy  be  cut  intx)  pieces  of 

*  Where  there  is  no  ice-house  this  is  a  good  way  to  k^p  cream 
or  milk  sweet. 
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about  a  haif-poimd  each ;  and  improvefl  both  the  fla- 
vour and  colour,  if  the  meat,  onions,  and  carrots  be 
stewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup-pot  or  digester,  be- 
fore the  water  is  added  to  it,  with  a  bit  of  butter  to 
prevent  burning.*  The  only  objection  is,  that  by 
these  means  the  separation  and  removal  of  the  scum  is 
not  so  complete  as  is  necessary  to  the  rock-crystal 
transparency  of  dear  soups.  Broth  made  o£  fat  meat 
may  have  a  larger  proportion  of  greens,  leeks,  cab- 
bage, or  whatever  green  vegetable  is  used,  than  leaner 
meat.  The  best  plain  browning  for  soups,  sauces,  gra** 
vies>  4&C.,  is  red  wine,  soy,  or  mushroom  or  walnut  cat- 
sup. Where  these  are  not  admissible,  use  ioasU  of 
bread  well  browned;  browned ^/2our  or  browned  oat- 
meal where  thickening  is  required,  the  meat  browned 
in  the  pot,  before  putting  it  in  the  water,  and  the 
onions  fried  a  fine  deep  brown. — (See  Browning  for 
Soiqts  and  Made  Dishes.)  To  improve  the  c^our, 
many  cooks  sacrifice  the  flavour  of  their  soups. 
Burnt  meat  or  bones,  burnt  sugar  or  treacle,  are  all 
condenmed  by  us.  The  cook  is  entreated  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  elegance  of  all  brown  soups  consists  in 
transparency,  united  with  richness  and  flavour;  of 
white  soups,  and  fish  and  vegetable  soups,  in  the 
goodness  of  the  desired  colour  and  fullness  on  the 
palate. 

Soup  may  be  made  in  an  infinity  of  ways.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  combinations  of  meat,  game,  fish, 
herbs,  roots,  spices,  and  mucilage,  with  water ;  but 
the  basis  of  the  best  soup  is,  as  we  have  said,  beef,— 
fresh,  full  of  juices,  young,  succulent,  and  not  too  fat, 
-f— the  lean  parts  of  a  fat  animal.  For  this  primary 
soup  we  give  the  following  tried  and  approved  re- 
ceipt : — 


*  To  this  previous  dxawing  out  of  the  juiees  without  much  or  any 
water,  w6  are  indined  to  attribute  much  of  the  superiority  df  Frencn 
soups.  Some  cooks,  to  regulate  the  flavour  of  soups  more  exactly, 
boil  the  roots,  heit>8.  and  vejgfetables  separately  to  a  mash,  and  then 
squeeze  them  and  sad  the  juice,  till  the  desired  flavour  is  obtained. 
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PLAIN  STOCK  BBOTH^  OB  PBIMABY  SOUP^ 

The  hctsis  of  many  Soups  and  Sauces, 

In  large  families^  or  if  the  cook  is  to  have  a  large 
dinner^  let  her,  on  the  previous  day^  prepare  the 
Stock  Broth. — ^To  every  pound  of  fresh  juicy  beef,  or 
a  shin  broken,  allow  a  quart  of  soft  water,  and  to 
this  add  any  trimmings  of  lean  mutton,  veal,  poultry^ 
or  game,  which  the  larder  ajQTords.  An  old  fowl,  a 
rabbit,  or  a  knuckle  of  veal,  are  excellent  additions, 
and  with  them  less  meat  will  serve.  When  the  broth 
is  rendered  pellucid  by  boiling,  skimming,  and  clear- 
ing, as  directed  in  the  observations  on  boiling,  put  to 
it  three  or  four  carrots,  two  turnips,  four  large  onions, 
four  cloves,  some  good  leeks,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  if  you 
like  their  flavour,  and  a  head  or  two  of  celery.*  Let 
the  soup  stew  slowly  by  the  fire  for  from  four  to  six 
hours,  according  to  the  quantity.  If  left  too  long  on 
the  fire,  the  flavour  of  the  vegetables  will  become  too 
powerful,  and  the  colour  will  spoil,  and  the  broth  be- 
come  ropy.  When  done,  let  it  settle,  skim  off  the  fat, 
(which  will  be  useful  for  moistening  braises,  enrich- 
ing vegetables,  &c.),  pour  it  from  the  sediment,  strain 
it  through  a  fine  search,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 

Obs. — As  our  object  is  to  unite  judicious  economy 
with  good  cookery,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  each  of 
the  material  ingredients  of  the  Stock-pot  maybe  turned 
to  good  account.  The  beef  may  be  served  as  a  bouilli, 
as  directed  for  that  dish,  by  taking  it  up  when  just 
enough  done,  and  placing  it  in  a  stew-pan,  with  .a  few 
ladlefuls  of  the  top  of  the  broth,  to  serve  as  a  sauce. 
If  a  fowl  is  boiled,  let  it  it  be  trussed  before  boiling, 
and  it  may  be  served  with  rice,  or  a  suitable  sauce, — 
so  may  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  rabbit  with  onions,  or  a 
brace  of  partridges  with  sauce.  In  large  private  es- 
tablishments, where  broth  for  soups  and  sauces  is  con- 
stantly required,  these  articles^  oi  which  Stock  is  best 
formea,  may  be  served  at  the  different  tables^  or  on 


*  There  are,  howerer,  some  purposes  for  which  broth  is  wanted 
to  which  this  quantity^  and  kind  of  vegetables  may  be  unsuitable, 
and  this  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cook. 
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different  days.*  The  Stock  being  made^  the  cook  is 
now  in  possession  of  a  floating  capital  subservient  to 
many  purposes. 

SECOKD  ST0CK>  the  Consommi  of  the  French  Kitchen, 

This  is  the  same  things  only  stronger  than  the  former 
broth.  Take  a  large  old  fowl^  or  a  cock^  a  large 
knuckle^  or  a  good  piece  of  the  leg  of  veal,  a  piece  of 
rump-beefj  and  any  game  you  have  to  spare ;  moisten 
this  meat  with  Stock  Broth^  and  let  it  boil  up  quickly 
till  the  jelly  is  drawn ;  then  add  more  broth  or  hot 
water^  skim^  season  with  a  carrot,  two  or  three  onions, 
two  cloves,  and  some  parsley,  leeks,  and  a  head  of 
celery.  Let  the  respective  articles  only  boil  till 
enough  done  for  the  table,  for  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  lost ;  skim  and  carefully  strain  this  consommi 
through  a  gauze  search.  N.  B. — Ham  is  often  order- 
ed for  these  Stock  Broths ;  but  unless  for  gravies  to 
enrich  ragouts  or  to  make  sauces,  it  is  seldom  employ- 
ed. Indeed,  it  is  more  suitable  to  savoury  gravies 
than  to  broth  of  which  soups  are  to  be  made. 

RICH  HIOH-FIiAVOURED  STOCK. 

Lii^E  a  well-tinned  stew-pan  with  slices  of  good  ham, 
over  this  place  slices  of  veal  from  the  thick  of  the 
knuckle,  and  a  fowl  or  brace  of  game  cut  to  pieces. 
When  the  meat  has  been  sweated  over  a  slow  nre  till 
the  juices  have  formed  a  glaze,  moisten  the  whole 
with  a  quart  and  a  half  of  good  broth,  and  season 
with  chopped  mushrooms,  parsley,  green  onions,  a 
blade  of  mace  and  two  cloves ;  skim,  and  let  this  stew ; 
thicken  it  with  white  or  brown  thickening,  and  keep 
for  use. 

sTi^OKG  STOCK,  the  Grande  Consommi  of  the  French 

Kitchen. 

Make  this  exactly  as  Second  Stock,  but  use  more 
veal  and  poultry  and  less  beef,  if  convenient.     This. 

*  For  hotels,  re^pneotal  messes,  &c,  these  hints  aie  valuable ; 
for  each  of  these  tmnes,  besides  causing  no  loss,  wiU  actually  be 
more  rich  than  if  cooKed  sepaiately. 
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i$  the  basU  of  many  FreDch  aaiaees,  and  of  desr  gravy 
soups.* 

CLEAR  GRAVY  soup^  the  hasts  of  many  Soups. 

Have  eight  pounds  of  a  shin  of  beef  chopped  across 
in  two  places,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal  or  a  scrag  and 
some  shanks  of  mutton,  with  any  freah  trimming  the 
larder  can  furnish,  and  apiece  of  ham,  if  the  bam  fla- 
vour is  admired.  Heat  and  rub  hard  a  nicely-tinned 
stew-pot ;  melt  in  it  some  butter,  or  rub  it  with  mar-» 
row.  Let  the  meat,  with  a  slice  of  carrot,  a  head  of 
celery,  onions,  the  white  part  of  two  leeks,  and  a 
turnip  sliced,  catch,  but  not  burn,  over  a  rather  quick 
fire;  then  add  four  quarts  or  better  of  fioft  wat^. 
Carefully  skim,  as  formerly  directed.  When  it  is  once 
skimmed,  throw  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  refresh  it^ 
and  take  off  what  more  scum  is  detached  till  it  become 

auite  limpid.  Let  the  stew-pot  simmer  slowly  by 
le  fire  for  four  hours  without  stirring  it  any  more 
from  the  bottom,  till  all  the  strength  is  obtained,  but 
not  so  long  as  to  cause  the  soup  to  become  ropv* 
Let  it  settle  on  the  hearth ;  skim  off  the  fat,  and  stram 
gently  what  flows  freely  through  a  fine  search. 

06*.— -This  clear  soup,  for  it  must  be  very  clear,  is 
sorved  under  many  different  names ;  as  tfernnceUi,  with 
this  grain  separately  boiled  and  put  to  it ;,  carrot^soup, 
with  carrots  cut  in  straws ;  turnip'Soup,  with  tumipa 
acooped  ;  celery-^soup,  asparaguS'-wup,  green  peaso^aup^ 
&C.  by  adding  the  ingredient  whicn  gives  Uie  name. 
N.  B. — ^AU  these  additions  must  be  separately  cooked. 


*  French  cookery  ii  imagined  to  be  a  very  complicated  a^ir.  It 
is^  in  fact,  more  easily  understood  than  our  own,  because  its  princi- 
ples are  more  fixed,  and  its  language  more  scienti^.  The  Beauyil- 
lerean,  the  Udean  and  Vitryean  systems,  are  laid  down  as  clearly  as 
the  Linnean.  Modem  French  professors  have  a  few  grand  souncung 
names  which  they  bestow  on  dementary  gravies  and  sauces,  as 
Espaanole,  ^aiide  Espaanoh^  JEspagnole  travallie^  Italienne 
hktnene^  Italtenne  rousse,  &c. ;  and  these,  once  defined  and  properly 
understood,  remain  ever  &e  same.  Our  sauces,  like  our  native 
melodies,  are  so  overlaid  with  everybody's  variations,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  correct  ear,  or  the  most  discriminating  palate  to  re- 
cognize them.  And  with  all  our  culinary  deficiencies,  our  cookery- 
books,  give  double  the  number  oi  transmogrified  and  uninteOi^le 
receipts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  Frendi  systems  ?  Of  theit 
compwrative  value  I  do  not  judge.-..H.  J. 
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When  all  or  the  greater  part  of  these  vegetaUea^  rtew- 
edj  and  carefully  rubbed  through  a  tammj  doth,  are 
added  to  this  strong  gravy  soup^  you  have  exactly  the- 
French  cressi  soup.  A  good  French  cook  would^  how- 
ever^ after  cheeping  the  roots,  &c.  stew  them  in  top- 
fat,  or  with  butter.  Sippets  are  requisite  to  the 
"  Potage  d  la  Cressi." 

FRENCH  BBOWN  SOUP,  or  La  BrunoUc, 

To  dear  gravy-soup  put  carrots  and  turnips  cut  in  diee 
and  slaraws,  and  fried  and  drained  if  young,  but  if  old 
blanched.  Soak  toasted  sippets  in  a  basin  of  broth, 
and  slip  them  into  the  tureen  when  the  soup  is  dished, 
lest  they  crumble  down  and  destroy  the  bright  deamess 
of  the  soup.  This  is  proper  whenever  bread  is  used. 
Skim  off  the  film  of  fat  from  the  tureen,  and  senre. 

Obs^ — Cut  the  leeks  and  celery  in  lozenges,  the 
tumipa  and  carrots  in  ribbands,  and  you  have  JuUenne 

N.  B. — ^If  gravy-soup  is  not  suffidently  clear,  it 
may  be  unproved  by  the  whites  of  two  or  tnree  eggB^ 
well  whisked,  being  boiled  up  with  it  before  it  is 
strained  a  second  time.  But  careful  cookery  is  mudi 
better  than  this  process  o£  refining  any  soup. 

THE  OXtD  SCOTCH  BBOWN  fiOUP. 

Make  the  Stock  as  directed  for  clear  gravy-soup,  but 
brown  the  meat  a  little  more,  and  when  ready,  put  to 
it  a  pound  of  rumpe-steaks,  cut  very  small  and  niody 
browned  in  the  frying-pan,  but  drauied  fr(»n  the  fry- 
ing fat.  Simmer  the  steaks  in  the  soup  for  an  hour ; 
strain  it ;  add  a  small  glassful  of  catsup,  with  salt, 
^pepper,  and  cayenne;  slip  toasted  sippets  into  the 
tureen,  and  skimming  off  me  filmy  fat,  serve  the  soup. 

PLAIN  WHITE  SOUPS,  Or  Stock  for  several  kinds, — the 

French  Blond  de  Feau, 

HAyE  a  large  knuckle  of  veal  broken,  and  to  this  put 
any  poultry  trimmings  you  have,  and  a  few  slices  of 
lean  ham,  a  carrot,  three  onions,  and  a  blade  of  mace. 
Moisten  these  (when,  laid  in  a  nice,  stew-pan,  over 
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which  butter  is  rubbed)^  with  a  little  good  broth  or 
water.  When  the  jelly  is  drawn  out^  and  the  meat 
tinged  a  little^  prick  it  all  over  with  a  sharp  knife  to 
let  the  juices  flow^  and  add  more  clear  broth  or  water 
till  you  have  enough.  Add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and 
onions  and  white  peppercorns;  boil  and  skim^  and 
when  the  soup  is  ready^  skim  and  carefully,  strain 
it.  Rice  or  vermicelli  is  put  to  this  soup^  or^  if  a  white 
colour  is  wished^  thicken  with  arrow-root^  and  add^  be- 
fore serving,  a  pint  of  sweet  cream  first  brought  to 
boil,  which  will  prevent  it  from  curdling.  N.  B.— 
Always  boil  cream  before  putting  it  to  any  soup  or 
sauce,  and  stir  till  it  boil. 

THE  OLD  SCOTCH  WHITE  SOUP,  OT  Soupc  d  la  Reiue. 

Take  a  large  knuckle  of  the  whitest  veal,  well  broken 
and  soaked,  a  white  fowl  skinned,  or  two  chickens,  a 
quarter-pound  of  well-coloured,  lean,  undressed  ba- 
con, lemon-thyme,  onions,  carrot,  celery,  and  a  white 
turoip,  a  few  white  peppercorns,  and  two  blades  of 
mace.  Boil  for  about  two  hours;  skim  repeatedlv 
and  carefully  during  that  time.  When  the  stock  is 
well  tasted,  strain  it  off.  It  will  form  a  jelly.  When 
to  be  used,  take  off  the  surface-fat,  clear  off  the  sedi« 
ment,  and  put  the  jelly  into  a  tin  saucepan,  or  a  stew- 
pan  freshly  tinned;  boil  for  a  half-hour,  and  serve  on  a 
couple  of  rounds  of  a  small  French  roll ;  or  macaroni, 
previously  soaked,  and  stewed  in  the  soup  till  perfectly 
soft ;  or  vermicelli.  This  is  plain  white  soup.  It  is 
raised  to  Lorraine  soup  as  follows  :—"Take  a  half- 
pound  of  sweet  almonds  blanched,  (that  is,  scalded, 
and  the  husks  rubbed  off,)  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  and  the  skinned  breast  and  white  parts  of 
a  cold  roast  fowl ;  beat  the  almonds  to  a  paste  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  little  water  to  prevent  their  oiling ; 
mince  very  finely  the  fowl  and  eggs,  and  some  bread- 
crumbs. Add  to  this  hash  an  English  pint  or  more 
of  the  stock,  lemon-peel,  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg ; 
bring  it  to  boil,  and  put  to  it  a  pint  of  good  sweet 
cream,  and  the  rest  of  the  stock.  Let  it  be  fbr  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  very  eve  of  boiling,  that  it  may 
thicken,  but  take  care  it  does  not  boil,  lest  the  cream 
curdle.     Strain  through  a  sieve. 
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FOTAGE  A  iiA  BBiNB^  ikefoshUmahle  White  Soup. 

Take  a  coi]^le  of  large  or  three  goiall  fat  pullets ; 
dean  and  skin  them :  take  also  two  pounds  or  more 
of  veal  cut  into  pieces ;  put  these  together  into  a  very 
nicely-tinned  stew-pan^  with  pan&y^  and  moisten 
them  with  boiling  veal-broth.  Let  this  stew  sofUy 
for  an  hour ;  then  soak  in  the  broth  the  soft  part  of  a 
penny-loaf;  cut  the  flesh  off  the  breasts  and  wims  of 
the.  chickens ;  chop  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  the 
hard  yolks  of  four  eggs^  the  soaked  crumbs^  ten  sweet 
almonds  and  three  bitter^  all  blanched.  Rub  the 
compound  into  the  soup ;  strain  the  whole,  and  add 
a  quart  of  sweet  cream  brought  to  boil  by  itself.  Cow- 


oiiDy 
good 


HESI4  or  Cai<f's-Fbet  will  make  a  good  white  soup. 

PliAIN  ONION-SOUP. 

Chop  a  dozen  large  onions  singly,  and  stew  them  in 
a  small  stew-pan  with  butter ;  stir  them  about  with  a 
wooden  spoon ;  let  them  cook  very  gradually  and  not 
get  brown.  Put  to  this  some  very  strong  stock-broth, 
well  seasoned  ;  add  pepper,  cayenne,  and  salt,  and,  if 
nicer  cooking  is  wanted,  strain  the  soup,  and  put  to  it 
a  pint  of  boibng  cream. 


HIGH-FLAVOURED  ONION-SOUP. 

Have  a  proper  quantity  of  well-seasoned  clear  brown 
gravy-soup,  in  which  a  double  proportion  of  onions 
has  been  boiled.  To  this,  when  strained,  put  a  do- 
zen middle-sized  onions,  sliced  and  nicely  iried ;  let 
those  stew  gently  in  the  soup,  but  not  to  crumble  the 
slices ;  season  with  pepper  and  cayenne,  and  serve 
with  toasted  sippets  in  the  tureen.  Button-onions 
cooked  as  for  garnishing  bouilli,  &c.  may  be  used 
instead  of  large  ones  fried ;  and  for  those  who  like  a 
full-tasted  soup,  this  may  be  thickened  with  potato- 
flour,  or  the  pulp  of  peas.  It  must  be  simmered  till 
the  onions,  both  in  substance  and  flavour,  are  blended 
(ready  to  melt  away)  with  the  soup.  When  very 
young  mild  onions  are  used,  more  weight  must  be 
allowed  to  obtain  the  same  flavour. 

f2 
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06«.— The  gusto  may  be  heightened  and  the  fla- 
vours varied  to  suit  the  palate  of  the  consumer. 
Cunry-powder  was  a  favourite  addition  of  the  Nabob, 
and  also  a  spice  of  ginger^  which  made  a  sort  of  imi* 
tation  Mullagatawn J,  nothing  inferior  to  the  original, 
at  least  to  those  whodidikeybrjb-soups  and  «<««r-8oups. 
Dr  Redoilxi  heightened  ^e  flavour  of  his  onion-soup 
with  mushroom  catsup^  or  eschalot.  As  the  taste  for 
onions,*  liice  Ihat  for  olives  and  peppers,  increasee 
with  age,  we  do  not  fix  the  precise  quantity  to  be 
used,  but  merely  give  the  meoium  in  the  above  re- 
ceipt. Some  cooks  thicken  onion-soup  with  the  yolk 
of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beat  and  stirred  into  the  soup 
when  it  is  dished,  or  with  cream,  as  in  last  receipt; 
but  we  see  no  use  for  this  Haiton,  as  French  professors 
term  it,  in  a  high-flavoured  onion-soup. 

ONION  SOUP  MAIGRB. 

Chop  and  fry  in  clarified  butter  a  dozen  large  onions, 
two  heads  of  celery,  a  large  carrot,  and  a  turnip.  Pulp 
the  roots  through  a  tammy-cloth,  and  put  them  to 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  thickened  with  six  ounces 
of  butter  kneaded  up  with  potato-flour,  and  seai* 


*  Onions  are  supposed  to  possess  a  considerable  qoandty  of  nou- 
lishment.  It  is  even  asserted,  that  no  substance  of  only  eaual  size 
affords  so  much.  This  is  at  least  doubtful.  Onions  in  tneir  raw 
state  aw  much  reUahed  by  some  persons,  while  o6ieni  find  tbea 
whoUy  indigestible ;  when  dressed  they  are  rery  generally  accept, 
able  in  soup  or  sauce.  They  used  to  form  the  favourite  boiud&na  of 
the  hhrhlaiidef ,  ^*  who,  with  a  few  of  these  and  an  oat-eake,  would,** 
sajs  sir  JoHX  SiNCALia,  *^  travel  an iRcredibk  distance,  and  ]iv« 
for  days  without  other  food.**  The  Egyptians  adored  the  onion 
nearly  as  much  as  the  ox ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  the  same  fondness 
for  this  pungent  root,  whetlier  to  g!ve  savour  to  their  rich  dishes,  or 
to  leBrii  the  crust  from  the  wallet,  and  the  dxattght  Iram  tfaehnxik, 
which  forms  the  gay  repast  of  the  poor  and  light-hearted  sctjoumeca 
one  luces  so  much  to  meet  with  in  the  S]^anish  novels.  The  Scotch 
peasants  season  th«r  ehappit  potatoes  with  ^led  onion,  and  some- 
tiinea  their  brote  ;  and  tne  grave  and  high  audiority  of  Mas  Hajt- 
VAU  Moan  recommends  ^^  an  onion  from  their  own  gwden,  which 
makes  every  thing  savoury  and  costs  nathing**  to  the  poor  of  Eng- 
land. *'*'  Souped  Foignon'*  is  thought  highly  xestorative  by  m 
FicBch.  It  ia  considered  peenliariy  grateful,  and  geally  «timii&«iB|g 
to  tfie  stomach,  after  hard  drinking  or  n^ht-wstcfaiqg,  asd  hoMA 
among  soups  the  place  that  champagne,  soda-water,  or  ginger-becv, 
does  among  liquors. 
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Mmed  with  maoe  and  white  pemercoms.  The  crumbs 
of  two  peiiiiy4oaves  may  be  boiled  in  the  water  instead 
of  the  potato-flour,  but  it  must  then  be  strained. 
Add  bread*sippets  fried,  and  thicken  with  the  beat  yi^k 
of  i^ur  eggs. 

70TAOB  A  hA  CIiBSlfONT,  OH  eUgOfU  OfltOfl-Mttp. 

Fbt  a  dozen  small  silver  onions  cut  in  rings  of  a  nice 
gcdden  tinge,  and  drain  them  ;  cook  them  lightly  in 
broth,  and  stew  them  for  twenty  minutes  in  dear 
gravy-broth  coloured  with  veal-gravy,  whichis  the  best 
known  material  for  colouring  soups  or  sauces.  Serve 
with  boiled  sippets  previously  soaked  in  a  litde  broth. 


▼EOBTABLB  80UPB,  or  Poioge  PrifUomer^* 

Umbkb  this  bead,  which  in  the  French  kitchen  com« 
prebends  a  variety  of  soups,  the  Scotch  neUk'-kaU  and 
pan^kail  might  be  included,  and  also  the  Welsh  leek- 
porridge  when  made  maigre.  This  class  of  mild, 
healthnil,  and  even  elegant  soups  are  not  necessarilj 
nuiigre.  The  main  object  of  the  cook  is  to  have  them 
of  a  fine  clear  colour,  which  is  obtained  by  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  spinage,  parsley,  green  onions,  or 
peas-riiell  liquor,  using  the  colouring  ingredient  most 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  soup.  Vegetable  soups 
require  a  good  deal  of  pepper,  and  are  improved  by  a 
spice  of  cayenne.  They  will  not  keep  for  any  time, 
if  the  vegetables  are  bitter^  a  bit  of  sugar  will  correct 
that  flavour. 

OBBBN  FBA»«80UP,  MtUgrCs 

Havb  fblly  three  pints  of  green  marrowy  peas.  Un*^ 
less  the  peas  are  all  young  and  sweet,  separate  the  o^A 
flrem  the  young.    Mdt  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 

*  These  mtngre  Temal  composidoBS  found  little  fkvour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  elder  memben  of  the  Cteilram  Clnb,  who  thought  them  onlr 
fitfbr  flieldyghclsaiid  yottngCkMdaief  iMKtk  They,  ksvercr^  a^ 
fflsd  SB  dJ^snt  sad  whouMme  vaaety*  - 


vrA'    ' 
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in  a  8tew-pan^  put  to  it  four  Imperial  pints  of  boQing* 
water,  a  slice  of  bread,  a  quart  of  dieiled  peas,  some 
roughly-chopped  green  onions,  spinage,  and  greea 
lettuce,  salt,  and  two'  dozen  grains  of  black  and  Ja» 
maica  pepper.  Stew  till  the  peas  will  pulp  back  into* 
the  liquor  from  which  they  were  strained,  or  they  may 
be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  To  this  add  a  pint  or  more 
of  young  peas,  the  heart  of  a  lettuce  chopped,  and,  if 
approved,  a  sliced  cucumber,  first  sprinkling  die  slices 
with  salt  and  draining  them.  If  the  soup  is  thought 
too  thin  add  rice- flour ;  if  too  maigre,  allow  more  but- 
ter ;  if  not  green  enough,  add  a  lime  spinage  chopped, 
or  a  quarter  pint  of  very  green  spinage  liquor,  made 
by  parboiling  and  squeezing  the  vegetable.  Stew  for 
half  an  hour,  but  do  not  let  the  soup  boil,  or  the  ^reen 
colour  will  deaden  and  become  a  tawny  yellow. 
Green  shred  mint  in  a  very  small  quantity  may  be 
added  to  flavour  the  soup,  nve  minutes  before  it  is 
dished,  with  dice  of  fried  bread. 

06<f.— This  summer  soup  may  be  made  from  the 
Hquor  in  which  chickens,  fowls,  veal,  mutton,  or  lamb 
has  been  boiled.  If  the  peas  are  not  quite  young  and 
sweet,  a  little  sugar  may  be  employed,  and  conse- 
quently  less  saH. 

GREEN  A8PARACKJS-80UF. 

Mase  this  as  green  peas-soup.  Slice  and  pulp  a  part 
of  the  asparagus ;  put  the  other,  cut  into  nice  pomts, 
and  dressed  into  the  strained  soup  before  serving ;  or 
fried  bread  cut  into  dice. 

AN  EXCELLENT  SOUP  HAI6RE. 

Melt  a  half-pound  of  butter  very  slowly,  and  put  to 
it  four  onions  sliced,  a  head  of  celery,  ana  a  carrot  and 
turnip  cut  down.  When  the  vegetables  have  fried  in 
the  butter  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  are  browned 
on  all  sides,  put  to  them  nearly  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  young  peas,  with  plenty 
of  unground  black  and  Jamaica  pepper.  When  the 
vegetables  are  quite  tender,  let  the  soup  stand  to  clear 
from  the  sediment^  and  strain  it  into  a  clean  stew-pan. 


M 
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If  not  yet  sufficiently  transparent,  let  it  stand  an  hour, 
imd  torn  it  carefully  over.  When  it  boils,  put  to  it 
three  onions  shred,  or  five  young  ones,  a  head  of  ce- 
lery cut  in  bits,  carrots  sliced,  and  cut  as  wheels  or 
stars,  and  turnips  scooped  of  the  size  of  pigeons'  ^gs, 
or  tumip-radishes.  When  the  vegetables  are  enough 
done  without  the  soup  getting  ropy  from  their  disso- 
lution, the  soup  is  miished.  This  and  all  vegetable 
soups  are  the  better  of  a  spice  of  cayenne. 

THE  BEST  PEAS-SOUP. 

To  a  pound  and  a  half  of  split*  peas,  Jhated  to  sepa- 
rate the  bad  ones,  and,  if  very  old,  soaked  for  two 
hours  in  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water  in  the  soup- 
pot,  add  three  quarts  of  very  soft  water,  and  three 
pounds  of  shin  beef,  or  of  any  sinewy  lean  gelatinous 
piece ;  or  trimmings  of  meat  or  poultry,  a  slice  of  ba- 
con, or  a  shank  of  either  a  bacon  or  a  mutton  ham 
scalded  (the  root  of  a  tongue  salted  a  little,  and  well 
soaked  to  draw  out  all  the  slime,  does  very  well),  a 
couple  of  well- sized  carrots,  ^two  turnips,  and  four 
large  or  six  smaller  onions.  When  this  has  been 
skimmed,  and  has  simmered  slowly  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  stick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  (Scottice  ^'  sit  on/')  add  another 
quart  of  boiling  water,  or  fresh  liquor  in  which  poul- 
try or  meat  has  been  boiled.  Simmer  again  till  the 
peas  are  completely  dissolved.  Pour  the  soup  into  a 
coarse  hair  sieve,  which  set  over,  an  earthen  pan  or 
stew-pot,  and  pulp  the  peas  through  with  a  wooden, 
or  tinned  iron  spoon,  taking  back  the  strained  soup  to 
moisten  what  remains  of  the  peas,  till  the  whole  mash 
is  pulped  through.  Add  salt,  white  pepper  in  fine 
powder,  and  the  onions  well  pulped  to  the  strained 
soup,  a  head  of  fresh  celery  shred  roughly,  or  a  des- 
sert-spoonful of  the  seed  (which  communicates  the 


*  Whole  peas  are  often  sweeter  and  better  than  those  which 
are  split,  but  they  must  be  longer  soaked.  In  country  families  that 
study  economy,  peas  of  the  black  kind  are  often  shelled  at  the  mill, 
and  used  as  white  boilers.  The  colour  is  not  so  fine,  but  the  soup 
U  equally  good,  if  not  better. 
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flavour  in  a  stronff  deffree),  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  muslin 
rag*;,  which  must  he  lilted  out  before  the  soup  is  dish* 
ed.  Simmer  it  for  a  half-hour  or  three  quarters^  if 
too  thin.  Pour  it  into  the  tureen^  and  throw  in  toast- 
ed l^ead  cut  into  dice  or  diamonds.  Carefully  re^ 
move  the  film  or  fat  veil  which  gathers  on  the  surface 
when  in  the  tureen^  and  stir  up  the  soup  the  moment 
before  it  goes  to  the  table.  Butter  may  be  used  to 
enrich  this  soup^  and  toasted  oatmeal  to  thicken  it^ 
mixing  the  oatmeal  like  starch,  and  carefully  keeping 
back  the  grits. 

Ohs. — ^This,  though  neither  the  most  expensive  nor 
elegant  of  soups,  is  a  favourite  fami1y*dish  in  cold 
weather, — ^that  is,  nine  months  of  the  year, — and  is  re- 
commended at  once  by  economy  and  excellence.     It 
can  be  made  of  an  inferior  sort  of  any  thing  that  is 
wholesome.    A  rump-bone,  the  bones  of  meat  used 
for  pies,  trimmings  of  a  roast,  &c.,  are  all  excellent. 
Roast-beef  bones,  if  not  stale,  nor  charred  and  im- 
pregnated with  empyreuma,  and  fresh  dripping,  an- 
swer very  well ;  also  the  liquor  in  which  sah  meat  is 
boiled— or  part  of  it— ^with  the  exception  of  that  of 
fat  old  pork,  which,  save  in  cases  of  stern  necessi^, 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  us.     When  peas-soup  is  m«ae 
of  shreds  and  patches  of  meat,  more  onion  or  celery 
seed  and  spice  may  be  used  to  overcome  the  flavour 
of  whatever  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  soup.     A  very 
convenient  way  of  making  a  common  peas-soup  is,  to 
have  peas-pudding  boiled,  ready  to  mix  with  the 
liquor  in  which  meat  or  fowls  are  dressed.    The  above 
seasonings  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  soup  may 
be  enridied  with    butter,    or  clarified  fresh  drip- 
ping and  thickened  with  potato-flour  or  oatmeal,  as 
above  directed,  and  finished  in  a  half-hour.     Dried 
mint  or  dried  parsley  is  sometimes  rubbed  into  this 
soup.    Withholding*  the  onions  and  celery,  and  sub- 
stituting asparagus  points,  makes  this  soup  an  exoeU 
lent  asparagus- soup. 

*  By  the  addition  of  Gurry  Powder,  Dt  Hunter,  the  author  of 
Culina^  makes  Cvaav  Peas-Soup.  Dr  Uedgill  added  square 
bits  of  nied  bacon,  cayenne,  fided  onions  or  cucumber,  and  concoct- 
eid  a  soup  of  the  Composite  Order,  which,  in  compliment  to  the  in- 
ventor, waA  named  by  the  Club  Redoill'b  PeesJSaup  ffaui  GaMil. 
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TO  GBII<I«  CBU8T8  VOB  SOUPS. 

Put  tlie  cut  crusts  upon  a  small  wire  cridiron  over 
hot  cinders  to  crisp.  When  done^  wet  the  inside  wiUi 
top-fat^  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them^  and  put 
them  into  the  tureen. 

N.  B. — If  vou  put  bread  into  boiling  soup,  it  will 
swells  crumble^  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  soup* 

POTATO-SOUP. 

This  cheap  and  generally  acceptable  soup  may  bs 
made  of  the  same  materials  as  Peas^Somp,  or  oi  any 
liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled^  or  roast^bea 
b<uies,  &c» ;  a  hock  of  ham^  or  a  shank  ,of  muttMW 
ham>  or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  may  be  advaiitageou»> 
ly  used  to  flavour  and  enrich  it.  Season  with  onions^ 
celery,  or  parsley,  and  either  thicken  with  mashed 
potatoes^  or  suffer  the  potatoes,  previously  pared  and 
parboiled,  to  fall  to  a  mash  in  the  soup. 

N»  £•— -Where  small  families  kill  a  sheep  now  and 
then  for  winter-store,  what  is  salted,  thougn  it  would 
not  make  even  tolerable  broth,  will  make  a  very  pa* 
latable  potato-soup  with  any  of  the  above  season-* 
ings.  Bed-herrings  are  often  recommended  to  flavour 
cheap  soups  ;  we  do  not  admire  them. 


SOUP  AND  STEW, 

OB  MOUTHFUL  SOUPS. 

Bt  the  above  names  the  reader  is  to  understand  all 
soups  in  which  meat,  fowl,  or  fish,  cut  in  mouthfuls, 
is  dressed  and  served.  Such,  for  example,  are  Mock 
Turtiie-Soup,  Lobster-Sou{),  Oyster-Soup,  &c.  This 
is  a  division  which  we  think  was  wanted  in  books 
that  tr«at  of  the  culinary  art ;  as  the  greatest  discove* 
ries  which  have  been  made  in  the  English  kitchen 
within  the  last. twenty  years  are  unquestionably  in 
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this  favourite  class  of  fflntinons  soups.  This  class^  be 
it  noticed,  comprehends  not  only  the  oriental  Mulla- 
gatawny  and  the  oleaginous  Ox-rump,  but  even  the 
spicy  and  luscious  Turtle.* 

MULLAOATAWNY-SOUP. 

MuLLAOATAWNY  differs  little,  save  in  the  curry  pow- 
der or  other  seasonings,  from  the  excellent  Scotch 
dish,  ^'  Stewed  Knuckle  of  Veal."  Break  and  wash 
a  knuckle  of  good  veal,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  nearly 
three  quarts  of  water,  with  a  quarter-ounCe  of  blacK 
and  Jamaica  peppercorns.  Place  wooden  or  tinned 
skewers  in  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  to  prevent  the 
meat  from  sticking  to  it.  Put  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  if  the 
flavour  and  oUy  qualities  of  this  meat  are  admired. 
Skim  this  stock  carefully  when  it  comes  to  boil,  and  let 
it  simmer  an  hour  and  a  half  before  straining  it  off. 
Gut  three  pounds  of  breast  of  veal  into  small  bits,  add- 
ing the  trimmings,  bones,  and  gristles  of  the  breast  to 
the  water  in  which  the  knuckle  is  put  to  boil.  Fry 
the  bits  of  veal  and  six  sliced  onions  in  a  deep  stew- 
pan,  of  a  delicate  brown.  Put  the  strained  stock  to 
them ;  skim  carefully,  and  when  the  soup  and  meat 
have  simmered  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  mix  two 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  lightly-browned  flour,  to  a  smooth  batter,  with 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  and  add  these  to  the  soup, 
and  stew  and  simmer  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender. 

Obs. — ^This  soup  may  be  made  of  fowls  cut  in  pieces, 
or  of  rabbits ;  but  is  best  when  made  of  well-fed  veal. 
For  East  Indian  palates,  eschalots,  mace,  and  ginger. 


*  We  give  no  receipt  for  dressing  Turtle,  an  affiur  on  which 
a  -volume  might  be  written,  so  complicated  and  various  are  the 
processes.  Rousseau  tells  of  a  German  who  composed  a  whole 
volume  on  the  zest  of  a  lemon.  What  then  might  not  be  said 
on  that  which  coniprehends  all  zests, — *''  the  Sovereign  of  Sa- 
vouriness,**  the  Ouo  compounded  ^^  of  every  creature^s  best  ?" 
As  none  but  thorough-bred  men  of  science  are  ever  intrusted 
with  dressing  a  Tume,  the  Cleikum  Club  did  not  presume  to 
instruct  them,  and  thought  the  receipts  found  in  cookery-books 
for  tbis  article  merely  so  many  make-bulks.  Female  cooks  joe 
good  enough  in  their  own  way ;  but  no  woman  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
writing  an  Epic  or  dressing  a  Turtle.— P.  T. 
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may  be  employed,  but  the  quantity  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  cook. — See  MuUagatawny,  as 
made  in  India  {National  Dishes). 

MOCK  TURTLE-SOUP. 

Procure  the  head  of  a  middle-sized,  well-fed  cow- 
calf,  with  the  skin  on ;  scald  it,  split  and  take  out  the 
brains  and  the  gristles  and  bones  of  the  nose,  blanch 
it  well  in  several  waters,  to  draw  out  the  slime  and 
blood.  Place  it  in  a  stew-pan,  and  cover  it  with  cold 
water ;  boil  it,  and  skim  without  intermission  while 
any  scum  continues  to  arise.  When  the  head  has 
boiled  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  take  it 
out,  and  as  soon  as  cold  enough  to  cut,  carve  it  into 
small  neat  pieces,  in  the  shape  of  diamonds,  dice,  tri- 
angles, &c.  Peel  the  tongue,  and  cut  it  into  cubes 
of  an  inch  thick.  Meanwhile,  put  the  broken  bones 
and  trimmings  of  the  head  into  your  stock-pot,  with 
a  large  knuckle  of  veal  well  broken,  and  three  or  four 
pounds  of  a  shin  of  beef  well  soaked.  Let  this  boil 
slowly,  having  carefully  skimmed  it,  for  at  least  four 
hours,  and  take  care  it  does  not  stick  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pot ;  then  strain  for  future  use,  and  lay  aside  a 
quart  of  this  stock  for  gravy.  Thus  much  may  be 
done  the  evening  before  the  soup  is  wanted.  When 
the  soup  is  to  be  made,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat  which 
will  have  formed  on  the  top,  and  put  the  stock,  hold- 
ing back  the  sediment,  into  a  large  stew-pan.  If  the 
stock  is  good  it  will  now  be  a  jelly,  or  nearly  so. 
When  it  is  again  skimmed,  put  to  it  a  dozen  onions 
sliced,  and  browned  in  the  frying-pan,  with  a  half- 
dozen  sprigs  of  fresh  mild  sage,  also  chopped  and  fried. 
Thicken  £e  soup  with  butter  kneaded  in  browned 
Hour,  or  with  brown  roux ;  and  season  highly  with 
ground  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  a  little  cayenne, 
two  blades  of  mace,  a  shalot,  four  leaves  of  fresh  ba- 
sil, and  the  paring  of  one  large  or  two  small  lanons. 
When  the  soup  is  strong  and  well-coloured,  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  very  gently  into  a  fresh  stew- 
pan,  and  put  the  hash  of  the  head  to  it.  Add  wine 
vben  it  is  nearly  finished,  in  the  proportion  of  a  half- 
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glassful  to  the  quart.*  When  to  be  dished,  slip  in 
two  dozen  of  small  force-meat  balls,  made  of  veal  or 
veal-kidney,  minced  parsley^  crumbs,  and  the  season* 
ings  directed  for  Quendles  {See  French  cookery,)  and 
fried  and  drained,  also  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs  or 
€^g- balls,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons  squeezed 
through  a  strainer. 

Obs, — A  smallpiece  of  bacon  used  to  be  put  into  the 
stock-pot ;  and  a  raggot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  mushrooms 
are  still  often  added  to  the  soup.  The  imitation  of  the 
real  Turtle*soup  was  also  thought  nearer  when  the  soup 
abounded  in  pieces  of  the  fat  double  tripe,  gristly  bits 
of  veal  or  veal  sweetbread  parboiled,  or  the  belly- 
piece  of  pickled  pork,  cut  in  mouthfuls,  the  soft  part 
of  oysters,  pickled  tongue  parboiled  and  cut  down, 
the  meat  of  lobsters,  &c.  These  cloying  substances 
are  now  very  generally  discarded.  Simplicity  is  the 
taste  of  the  day,  though  much  is  left  to  tne  discretion 
of  the  cook  in  the  making  of  Mock  Turtle,  and  all 
soups  of  the  Composite  order.  The  quantity  made  by 
the  above  directions  is  fully  more  than  will  be  wanted 
for  any  dinner,  as  it  will  fill  two  tureens ;  but  part  of 
the  stock  may  be  laid  aside  for  gravy  or  sauces ;  and 
if  there  is  too  much  hash,  some  of  it  may  be  highly 
seasoned  and  dressed  as  a  ragout  or  pie.  Mock 
Turtle  may  be  greened,  if  that  is  wished,  by  stewing  a 
large  hancuiil  of  chopped  green  herbs,  such  as  parsley, 
young  onions,  &c  in  butter,  and  putting  some  of  the 
soup  to  them;  then  rubbing  this  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  and  putting  it  to  the  soup. 

A  CHEAPER  AND  VBBY  EXCELLENT  HOCK  TUBTLE  SOUP. 

This  imitation  is  made  of  calf's-feet  and  cow-heels 
gently  stewed,  the  broth  strained,  and  the  meat  cut 
down  and  put  to  it,  with  a  seasoning  of  white  pepper, 
allspice,  onion,  cayenne,  a  little  mushroom  or  walnut 
catsup,  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  %  glass  of  Madeira. 


*  Madeira  or  Sherry  are  the  wines  commonly  employed;  but 
Burgundy  or  Claret  may  be  used,  if  more  depth  of  colour  is  wanted. 
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Or  the  wine  and  expensive  seafloninffs  mar  be  with^ 
held,  and  the  soup  be  veiy  good  viuiottt  mem. 

BGO-BAIXS  VOB  MOCK  TCRTLX-aOUP. 

Pound  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  in  a  mortar,  with  as  much  raw  yolk  and  ilonr  as 
will  bind  the  omnpositionu  Add  salt,  and  make  up 
in  the  form  of  balls  the-sise  of  a  marble. 

BAX3SD  MOClC  TVBTLB-flOUF. 

This  is  easily  prepared,  and  generally  liked.  Put  a 
brdken  knuckle  of  veal,  or  me  grisUy  ends  of  two 
knuckles,  in  a  deep  earthen  pan,  with  two  cow-heels, 
thehalf  of  a  calPs-head  broken,  four  onions,  a  doscn 
of  peppercorns,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a  few 
^rigs  of  lemon^thyme,  a  shalot,  or  any  other  flayouru 
ing  substance  that  is  best  relished  by  those  for  whom 
the  soup  is  prepared,  f^ll  up  the  cush  with  water  or 
weak  broth;  tie  several  folds  of  paper  round  tiie 
mouth  of  it,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for  upwards  of  two 
hours.  When  it  is  cold  take  off  the  fat  from  the  jel- 
ly, cut  the  meat  into  mouthfuls,  and  stew  it  up  wxlh 
the  jelly  till  perfectly  tender.  Wine,  spioeries,  cat- 
sup, force-meat  balls,  or  whatever  is  apjNroved  of,  may 
be  added,  if  a  soup  o£haut  gomi  be  wanted ;  or  it  may 
be  seasoned  with  a  little  mushroom  catsup,  and  served 
plain.* 

SCOTCH  HARE,  OB  PABTRIDOB-SOUP. 

Mab:b  a  dear  strong  soup  of  £rom  three  to  four  pounds 
of  lean  beef  cut  in  pieces,  or  a  shin,  with  the  trim- 
mings of  the  hare,  a  couple  of  carrots  and  turnips,  a 
half-dozen  onions,  a  quarter-ounce  of  black  ana  Ja- 
maica peppercorns,  and    a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs. 

*  The  French  often  make  their  Mock  Tmtle JBoup  Stock  of  the 
trimmings  of  fish  and  mutton-shankS)  &c,  using  pieces  ftiU  of  jelhr. 
They  ckrify  the  stock,  and  boil  it  so  much  down  that,  when  cwol, 
it  wUl  bear  the  Madeira  on  its  surface.  They  cook  the  parboiled 
head  in  white  sauce,  and  then  proceed  at  above  direeted,  only  using 
more  hard-boiled  yolks  of  ^gs. 
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Gut  the  hare  (or  two  or  three  partridges)  into  small 
neat  pieces.*    Wash  the  pieces^  and  save  the  wash- 
ings>  with  all  the  bloody  which  must  be  a]l  care^Uy 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve  and  added  to  the  stocky 
as  they  contain  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  hare.   Flat- 
ten and  season  the  hare-steaks;   dredge  them  with 
flour ;  brown  them  lightly  in  a  frying-pan^  and  put 
them  to  the  strained  stocky — or  merely  season  and 
add  them  with  onions  without  frying.    Let  the  soup 
stew  very  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least.  Put 
in  the  strained  bloody  and  keep  the  soup  for  some 
time  at  the  point  of  boiling ;  but  do  not  let  it  boil 
through  or  the  blood  will  curdle.     This  soup  may  be 
thickened  with  butter  kneaded  up  in  browned  nour^ 
or  with  potatoes  mashed^  or  potato  mucilage.     Or 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  hare^  previously  boiled  in  stock, 
may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  the  onipns  to 
thicken  the  soup.     Skim  it  again  when  nearly  finish- 
ed; put  to  it  a  glassful  of  mushroom  catsup  and  a 
point  of  cayenne.     Serve  with  the  hare-steaks  in  the 
tureen. 

0&«.— -Red  wine,  in  the  propoition  of  a  quarter-pint 
to  a  tureen  of  soup,  is  reckoned  an  improvement  by 
some  gourmands ;  and  those  of  the  old  school  still  like 
a  large  spoonful  of  currant-jelly  dissolved  in  the  soup. 
HarC'Soup  may  be  made  by  cutting  down  the  ingre- 
dients and  placing  them  in  an  earthen  jar,  in  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  for  four  hours,  and  then  managing  as 
above.  Cold  roast  hare,  not  overdone,  cut  to  pieces 
and  stewed  for  an  hour  in  good  and  highly-seasoned 
broth,  will  make  an  excellent,  but  not  a  highly-fla- 
voured HarC'Soup. — See  Civet  of  Hare  {French  Cook^ 
ery).  Cold  roast  hare,  game,  or  veal,  will  all  of  them, 
if  cut  down,  and  slowly  stewed  for  an  hour  in  broth, 
or  boiling  water  thickened  with  brown  flour  kneaded 
in  butter,  and  rather  highly-seasoned  with  onion,  pep- 
per, and  cayenne,  make  a  very  palatable  Stew^Soup. 
Many  prefer  this  mode  of  re-dressing  cold  meat  to 
either  hashing  or  Jricasseeing.    The  burnt  outsides. 


*  You  may  lay  aside  as  much  of  the  fleshy  part  of  a  good  hare  as 
will  make  a  handsome  dish  of  haie-cakes,  or  coUops,  or  force-meat 
balls  for  the  soup. 


n^ 
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skins^  and  every  thing  unfit  for  the  tureen^  should  be 
trimmed  away  ;  or^  if  boiled  in  the  soup^  it  must  be 
strained  before  the  cold  meat  to  be  served  is  added. 

A  MORE  MODERN  HARE-BOUP. 

Cut  down  the  hare  into  nice  pieces^  and  stew  them 
with  four  onions^  stuck  with  four  cloves^  four  blades 
of  mace^  a  bay-leaf  or  two,  a  faggot  of  parsley,  with 
two  or  three  sprigs  of  basil,  thyme,  and  marjoram. 
Simmer  slowly  in  a  little  strong  stock-broth,  and  when 
the  juices  are  well  drawn  out,  put  more,  till  the  whole 
quantity  required  is  in.  Simmer  for  another  hour  at 
least,  and  strain  the  soup.  Take  the  best  of  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  pound  it,  moistening  with  a  little  of 
the  soup.  Pound  also  some  soaked  crumb  of  bread, 
or  the  dry  mealy  part  of  potatoes,  and  put  this  to  the 
soup,  which  must  now  be  seasoned  to  your  taste  with 
pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and  catsup ;  or,  keep  the  best 
pieces,  if  the  hare  be  large,  to  serve  whole  in  the  tu- 
reen, cut  into  mouthfuls,  and  pound  the  others,  which 
will  make  the  soup  have  quite  enough  of  consistence. 
The  best  pieces  to  serve  are  the  fillets  along  the 
back-bone,  which  need  not  be  boiled  quite  so  long  as 
the  other  parts,  if  to  be  thus  used. 

PIGEON-SOUP,  OR  OAME-SOUP. 

Make  a  clear  gravy  stock  of  four  pounds  of  lean  beef, 
or  scrag  and  shanks  of  mutton,  two  turnips,  two 
onions,  and  four  quarts  of  water  boiled  down  to  three. 
Put  to  this  stock  the  gizzards,  crops,  and  livers  of 
four  or  five  pigeons  or  partridges.  The  birds  must 
be  neatly  trussed  as  for  boiling,  seasoned  inside  with 
ground  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  flattened  on  the 
breast.  Dredge  them  with  flour,  and  brown  them 
nicely  in  a  frying-pan.  Thicken  the  stock  with  but- 
ter kneaded  in  browned  flour ;  strain  and  season  it 
with  white  peppeis  salt,  and  a  little  mace,  and  let  the 
pigeons  stew  in  it  for  twenty-five  minutes,  taking  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  Throw  a  few  toasted  sippets 
into  the  tureen  before  dishing  the  soup. 
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AN  BXOBLLENT  OAKE-80VP>  OB  VENT80N-S0UP. 

This  soup  is  jnade  of  all  sorts  of  black  or  red  game, 
or  of  venison  or  rabbits.  Skin  the  birds,  carve  them 
neatly,  and  fry  the  pieces  with  a  few  slices  of  ham, 
sliced  onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  a  little  of  each. 
Drain  and  stew  this  meat  gently  for  an  hour  in  good 
fresh  veal  or  beef  stock-broth,  with  a  head  o£  celery 
cut  in  nice  bits,  a  little  minced  parsley,  and  what 
seasoning  you  require.  Very  small  steaks  of  venison 
may  be  fried  as  uie  birds  and  stewed  in  broth ;  but 
if  me  stock  is  made  of  any  venison  trimmings,  it  will 
be  an  advantage  both  in  flavour  and  strength. 

06j.-^amaica  pepper  and  cloves  are  suitable  sea- 
sonings, and  celery,  from  its  nutty  flavour,  is  the  pro- 
per vegetable  for  game- soups. 

0X-HEAD*80nP,  CALLED  HESSIAN  SOUP,  AND  RAGOITT. 

Clean,  rub  with  salt^  and  afterwards  soak  in  salt  and 
lukewarm  water  for  four  hours,  the  half  of  a  fat  bul- 
lock's head  and  the  root  of  a  tongue,  or  a  cow-heel. 
Wash  them,  and  break  and  put  them  into  a  large  pot 
with  seven  quarts  of  water  and  a  spoonful  of  salt. 
Skim  very  carefully,  and  retard  the  boiling  by  throw- 
ing in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  which  will  throw  up 
more  scum.  When  the  meat  is  tender,  but  not  over- 
done, take  it  out  and  strain  the  broth.  When  cold 
take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and  the  oil  below  it,  and  put 
to  the  remaining  soup  a  pound  of  white  or  grey 
sheeted  peas.  When  it  has  boiled  an  hour,  add,  (rough- 
ly cut,)  six  or  eight  potatoes,  six  carrots,  four  turnips, 
half  a  dozen  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  celery-seed  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  rag ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  ana  boil  till  the  vege- 
tables are  tender.  This  makes  a  very  excellent  broth, 
nutritious  and  palatable,  and  the  meat  may  either  be 
served  in  it  or  as  a  ragout.  But  a  little  more  trouble 
fits  this  dish  to  appear  at  any  family-dinner,  and  en- 
titles it  to  the  appellation  of  Hessian  Soup  and  Ra-- 
gout.    When  the  ^eas  and  vegetables  in  the  soup,  as 
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above  described,  are  soft  enough  to  pulp,  strain  it, 
and  rub  them  through  a  sieve  to  the  soup,  which  will 
now  be  nearly  of  the  consistence*  of  thin  peas-soup. 
If  not  thickened  enough,  add  rice-flour  well  mixed, 
or  potato-mucilage,  and  heat  the  soup,  adding  white 
pepper  and  cayenne  to  taste,  and  a  head  of  celery 
sliced.  The  ragout  or  hash  is  made  by  cutting  into 
mouthfuls  the  best  parts  of  the  head  and  root  of  the 
tongue,  or  cow-heel,  seasoning  high  with  mixed 
spices,  a  little  walnut-catsup,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  m  the  clear 
stock  of  the  head,  saved  for  this  purpose  when  the 
soup  is  strained. 

uhs. — Soy,  forcemeat-balls,  wine,  &c.,  are  all  or- 
dered for  this  ragout  in  some  approved  books  of  cook- 
ery ;  but  we  consider  such  expensive  ingredients  quite 
out  of  place  in  a  preparation  which  is  cheap,  good, 
and  savoury,  but  never  can  be  elegant.  The  meat  of 
the  head  and  root  that  remains  may  be  eat  as  a  plain 
stew,  or  added  to  the  soup,  or  pottedy  in  the  Scotch 
fashion.. 

calf's-head-soup. 

The  half  of  a  large  head  may  be  rubbed  with  salt, 
soaked  for  some  hours,  and,  when  thoroughly  clean, 
put  on  with  as  much  fresh  water  or  fresh  pot-liquor 
as  will  cover  it,  and  with  an  onion  and  some  parsley. 
When  well  skimmed  and  boiled  £ot  an  hour,  take  out 
the  head  and  strain  the  soup.  Cut  the  head  in  nice 
mouthfuls  and  dress  it  as  ragout,  or  put  it  to  the 
soup.     Season  with  white  pepper  and  mace. 

Ohs, — ^This  and  the  above  dish  are  said  to  be  great 
favourites  with  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  boarding- 
schools.  The  heads  and  internal  parts  of  animals  spoil 
sooner  than  the  joints ;  it  is  therefore  important  to 
buy  them  very  fresh.  Indeed,  all  meat  for  soups 
ought  to  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
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A  PBPPER-POT.* 

Tais  18  now  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  clear-larder, 
Saturday's  dinner- dish^  composed  of  every  sort  of 
shreds  and  patches.  It  ought  properly^  if  fine  cook- 
ery is  attempted,  to  be  an  Olio,  composed  of  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  meat,  fish,  fowl,  vegetables,  and  roots. 
To  three  quarts  of  water  put  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
whatever  vegetables  are  plentiful  (a  good  proportion 
being  onions),  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  mutton-scrag 
cut  into  three  or  four  pieces ;  or  a  fowl,  or  veal,  or  a 
piece  of  lean  bacon,  and  a  little  rice.  Skim  it ;  and, 
when  nearly  finished,  add  the  meat  of  a  lobster  or 
crab,  cut  in  bits,  or  the  soft  part  of  a  few  oysters,  or 
hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs.  Take  ofi^  all  the  fat  that 
rises,  and  season  highly  with  pepper  and  cayenne. 
Serve  in  a  tureen. 

KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL  SOUP,  OH  excellent  Scotch  Soup, 

Take  a  large  knuckle,  or,  if  small,  add  a  piece  of  the 
scrag.  Wash  it,  and  break  the  bones ;  place  skew- 
ers in  the  stew-pan  to  keep  the  knuckle  from  sticking; 
cover  it  with  water  and  no  more ;  put  in  a  head  of  ce- 
lery, a  sprig  of  lemon-thyme,  three  onions,  a  carrot,  a 
turnip,  and  two  dozen  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns, 
simmer  till  the  knuckle  is  tender.  Strain  the  soup. 
Cut  the  gristly  parts  of  the  knuckle  and  all  that  is 
good,  into  moutmuls,  and  put  to  it  a  seasoning  of  white 
pepper  and  mace  in  powder,  and  rice-flour  to  thicken 
if  it  is  wished.  This  soup  may  be  made  with  rice  or 
vermicelli ;  or  the  stewed  uncut  knuckle  may  be 
served  in  the  soup ;  for  many  like  to  pick  the  gristles, 
a  "  pleasing  toil,"  instead  of  having  the  meat  cut  for 
them  by  the  cook. 

Obs. — Some  gourmands  admire  veal  stew-soup  made 
of  Staseertng'Bohy''*-XhaX,  is  an  infant  calf,  whose  bones 
are  stiir  gristle,  and  his  flesh  a  jelly.  The  breast, 
knuckle,  and  shoulder-blade,  are  best  for  this  purpose. 


•  "  WTiere  every  thing  that  every  soldier  got. 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not 
Was  thrown  into  one  Bank,  and  went  to  pot.*' 
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and  the  soup  is>  when  finished^  thickened  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  seasoned  with  mace. 

GIBI#BT<-80UP.* 

Take  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  coarse  beef^  or 
shanks  and  scrag  of  mutton,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  a 
part  of  each,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient ;  a 
small  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  carrots,  turnips,  and  a 
little  pamey ;  a  quarter-ounce  of  black  or  Jamaica 
peppercorns,  and  four  quarts  of  water.     When  this 
has  simmered  for  an  hour,  put  to  it  two  pair  of  goose- 
giblets,   or  four  pair  of  duck-giblets,   scalded  and 
cleaned,  and  browned  in  the  frying-pan,  if  you  choose, 
with  minced  onion.     When  the  giblets  are  delicately 
tender,  but  not  soft.and  insipid,  take  them  up,  and  cut 
them  into  large  mouthfuls.     The  soup  must  now  be 
thickened  with  butter  kneaded  in  a  large  spoonful 
of  flour,  or  with  the  top-^fat  gradually  mixed  with 
flour,  and  strained  into  a  fresh  stew-pan,  into  whiich 
put  the  giblets.     Boil  and  skim,  and  season  with  a 
large  spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  salt,  and  a  little 
cayenne.     Serve  with  the  cut  giblets  in  the  tureen. 
Beans,  lettuce,  and  celery,  separately  boiled,  may  be 
added. 

OX-BUMP,  OB  OX-TAIIi  SOUP. 

Two  tails,  or  if  small,  three  will  make  a  lar^e  tureen 
of  soup.  Let  the  butcher  divide  them  at  uie  joints. 
Rub  them  with  salt,  and  soak  them  in  lukewarm 
water.  Place  the  tails  in  a  stew-pan,  with  four  onions 


*  This  was  one  of  those  pretendirM  dishes  of  which  Mrs  DoBs 
emphaticalhr  said,  '^boil  stanes  in  butter,  and  the  bioo  will  be 
£uae.*'  When  plainly  made,  as  directed  in  the  above  receipt,  it  af. 
fords  an  appreeable  variety  for  a  family-dinner,  and  is  an  economical 
way  of  usmg  what  might  be  otherwise  wasted,  which  is  always  com- 
mendable.  Wine  is  ordered  for  giblet-soup  in  the  most  approved 
cookery-books ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  restrain  the  fancies  (Xf  a 
gourmet,  however  extravagant ;  but  Mrs  Dons  strongly  protested 
against  bestowing  Madeira  on  goosehoms  and  pinions.  IVench 
cooks  dress  giblets  as  an  haricot,  wrapping  them  in  layers  of  bacon, 
in  which  they  are  stewed.  When  done  and  drained,  the  sauce  is 
skimmed  and  poured  over  them. 

G 
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or  more^  a  bunch  of  parsley^  two  dozen  of  Jamaica' 
and  black  pepper  corns,  a  turnip  sliced,  and  three, 
quarts  of  water.  When  the  meat  is  tender,  lift  it  out, 
and  cut  it  into  small  mouthfuls.  Thicken  the  soup 
with  a  little  browned  flour,  rubbed  up  with  a  ladleful 
of  the  top-fat ;  strain  it  into  a  fresh  stew-pan,  put  in 
the  cut  meat,  boil  it  up,  and  skim  it,  and  finish  with 
a  spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Obs. — Ox-tails  make  a  very  excellent  onion-soup, 
by  adding  to  it,  when  strainea,  a  dozen  fried  onions, 
and  thickening  it  with  potato-flour.* 

poacher's  60UP, 

Or  Soupe  a  la  Meg  Merrilies. 

This  savoury  and  highly-relishing  new  stew  soup, 
may  be  made  of  any  or  every  thing  known  by  the 
name  of  game.  Take  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  the 
trimmings  or  coarse  parts  of  venison,  shin  of  beef^  or 
shanks  or  lean  scrag  of  good  mutton.  Break  the  bones, 
and  boil  this  with  a  couple  of  carrots  and  turnips,  four 
onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  quarter- ounce  of 

Seppercorns,  ^e  larger  proportion  Jamaica  pepper, 
train  this  stock  when  it  has  boiled  for  three  hours. 
Cut  down  and  skin  a  black-cock,  or  wood-cock,  a 
pheasant,  half  a  hare,  or  a  rabbit,  a  brace  of  partridges 
or  grouse,  or  one  of  each,  (which  ever  is  obtained 
most  easily,)  and  season  the  pieces  with  mixed  spices. 
These  may  be  floured  and  browned  in  the  frying-pan ; 
but  as  this  is  a  process  dictated  by  the  eye  as  much 
as  the  palate,  it.is  not  necessary  in  making  this  soup. 
Put  the  game  to  the  strained  stock,  with  a  dozen  of 
small  onions,  a  couple  of  heads  of  celery  sliced,  half  a 
dozen  peeled  potatoes,  and  when  it  boils,  a  small  white 
cabbage  quartered,  black  pepper,  al^pice,  and  salt,  to 
taste.     Let  the  soup  simmer  till  the  game  is  tender. 


•  The  Nabob  who,  from  pokine  his  nose  every  where,  had  got, 
by  one  means  or  other,  a  great  de^  of  useless,  and  some  useful  in- 
formation, gave  a  receipt  tor  an  economical  soup  of  this  kind,  made 
of  the  trimmings  of  meat  which  tanners'  workmen  collect  from  the 
fresh  hides  brought  to  tan -yards.  These  trimmings  are  found  about 
the  ears,  lips,  and  tails. 
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but  not  overdone ;  and  lest  it  should^  the  vegetables 
may  be  put  in  half  an  hour  before  the  meat. 
.  Obs, — This  soup  may  be  coloured  and  flavoured 
with  wine  and  two  spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catsup^ 
and  enriched  with  forcemeat^balls.*  Soups  in  which 
<»tsup  is  mixed  should  not  be  salted  till  that  ingre- 
dient is  added^  as  catsup  contains  so  much  salt  itself.t 


*  The  Club  were  at  variance  on  the  above  original  receipts* 
Jekyll  declared  for  the  simple  racy  flavour  of  the  plain  sylvan 
cheer;  WiKTEaBLOSSOM  liked  the  addition  of  forcemeat-balls 
and  catsup;  and  the  Doctor — hovering  between  the  tureens,  like 
Macheath  between  his  rival  charmers,-— laid  his  ears  deeply  in  both, 
but  when  compelled  to  decide,  &om  an  habitual  reverence  to  soups 
that  be,  voted  for  the  plain  soup  as  originally  swallowed  with  so 
much  imction  by  Dominie  Sampson. 

•f-  Stew  Soups,  &c.,  when  not  made  doyin^ly  rich  nor  over- 
seasoned,  as  diey  always  axe  by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  compound 
cordials  to  stimulate  and  pamper  palled  appetites  and  indurated  pa- 
lates, is,  for  common  and  general  purposes,  the  most  easy,  whole- 
some,  and  nutritious  form  in  which  food  can  be  prepared.  It  is  that 
combmation  of  fluids  and  solids,  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
with  condiments,  which  forms  the  mixturo  best  ntted  to  the  human 
stomach,  and  the  best  calculated  to  promote  health  and  impart 
strength.     The  prejudice  which  exists  in  England  against  soups  as ' 
not  promotive  oi  strength  ought  to  give  way  Dcfoft  bTEw  Soups. 
It  has  been  gravely  contended  of  late,  that  human  life  cannot  be 
supported  on  soups,  however  rich,  without  solid  animal  food ;  and 
experiments  are  quoted  where  a  dog  kept  on  the  richest  soup  died, 
while  another  which  was  fed  on  meat  boiled  to  chips,  and  water,  re- 
tained health  and  strength.  To  these  experiments  may  be  opposed  the 
living  example  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  who  hardly  ever 
see  animal  lood  in  any  form,  and  yet  enjoy  health  and  strength. 
"  The  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,"  says  Sir  John  SiKCLi^iB, 
"  lived  on  broth."    The  liquor  in  which  their  mutton  or  venison 
was  boiled,  thickened  with  a  little  oatmeal,  and  seasoned  perhaps 
with  a  few  wild  herbs^  formed  the  morning  tea  and  coffee  in  the  hall 
of  the  Chieftain,  before  the  introduction  of  these  costly  foreign  com- 
modities*   It  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  men  will  not  hve,  and 
enjoy  health  too ; — shell-fish,  Iceland  moss,  mushrooms,  snails,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  substances,  have  been  known  to  sustain  life 
«nd  health, — ^not  to  mention  fricassees  of  old  shoes  and  laather 
breeches,  to  which  shipwrecked  mariners  have  often  had  recourse. 
Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampdoun  in  his 
dungeon,  of  whom — 

**  Rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer, 
"  Was  the  food  for  full  seven  year." 

This  to  be  sure  is  solid  animal  food,  and  favoiirs  the  theory  of  the 
modem  experimenters ;  but,  again,  we  have  Dr  Fbanklin*s  old  ca- 
tholic lady,  who  hved  solely  on  water-gruel,  and  yet  eiyoyed  health. 
There  has  lately  started  up  in  England,  we  are  told,  a  new-fangled 
religious  sect,  who,  from  an  absurd  reading  of  the  commandment 


V 


CHEAP  BICE  ANI>  MEAT  SOUP. 

Boil  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  a  good  ox^-dieek, 
very  well  soaked  and  deaned^  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
with  four  onions^  and  a  small  faggot  of  pot-herbs. 
Strain  it ;  cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  and  stew  witib 
six  ounces  of  rice,  adding  pepper  and  salt  This  cheap 
stew-soup  may  be  seasoned  with  curry  powder  or 
mace ;  or  made  after  a  finer  fashion  with  knuckle  of 
veal,  or  two  cow-heels. 


FISH  SOUPS. 

This  delicate  and  elegant  description  of  soups  has 
gained  on  the  favour  of  the  gonnandieing  world  very 
rapidly  within  the  last  few  years.  Cray-fish  was  the 
favourite  bonne  houche  of  past  generations.  Oyster 
and  lobster  soups  are  more  admired  in  our  day. 

The  basis  of  fish-soups, — ^the  stock,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called, — ^may  either  be  made  of  fish  or  meat. 
The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  elqgant,  and  is  be- 
sides suited  to  maigre  days ;  the  latter  is  sujmosed  to 
be  the  more  rich  and  nourishing.  Beef,  veal,  or  the 
lean  of  mutton,  may  all  be  used  for  fish-stock.  When 
made  of  fish,  a  skate,  a  cod's  head,  haddocks,  whit- 
ings, eels,  gudgeons,  flounders,  and  other  white  fish, 
are  used,  and  also  the  heads,'  fins,  and  trimmings  of 
the  fish  which  edre  to  be  dressed.    As  fish-stock  soon 


*'*'  Thdu  shalt  not  kSl,"  renounce  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  enjoy 
high  health  on  their  vegetable  reghnen.  It  is  indeed  high  presump. 
lion  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  human  stomach,  in  assimilating  and 
tortdng  U>  healthml  chyle,  whatever  is,  in  discretion,  and  without, 
vidSent  and  sudden  diange,  submitted  to  its  action.  Of  this  im- 
portant on^sn,  '^  the  master  of  the  family,"  it  holds  as  strongly  as 
of  the  ouate,  that  *•*  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man*s 
poison  r' 

Ckaque  paffs  ehaque  coutume. 

The  Tartar  feeds  on  horse  flesh,  the  Chinese  on  dog's,  the  Green- 
lander  on  fish  eaibage,  with  the  luxurious  sauce  of  train-oil.  The 
Frenchman  and  German  feed  on  fross  and  snails,  and  the  andents 
valued  iusafoetida  as  much  as  the  modems  do  curry-powder,  or  Bur- 
gess, fish-sauce. 
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beeoiaes  sour^  jit  should  not  be  made  till  it  is  to  be 
used.  Boil  the  fish  o£  which  you  make  the  stocky  in 
two  quarts  of  water^  with  a  couple  of  onions^  a  piece 
of  leinon-peel>  and  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs.  Skim 
the  liquor  carefully^  and  strain  it.  If  the  fish-soup  is 
to  be  brown,  the  fish  which  makes  the  stock  may  be 
browned  in  the  frying-pan  before  boiling,  and  catsup 
is  generally  put  to  brown  fish-soup. 

LQBSTSB-SOUF. 

Havb  three  middle-sized,  or  five  small  lobsters,-^ 
hens  if  possible, — ^ready  boiled,  and  five  pints  of  good 
veal-gravy,  though  beef  or  mutton  stock  will  answer 
very  well.  Break  off  and  bruise  in  a  mortar,  the  small 
claws  and  fins,  with  an  anchovy,  apiece  of  lemon-peel, 
and  a  couple  of  scalded  onions.  Put  these  to  the  stock, 
and  siip^mer  till  you  have  obtained  all  the  strength 
and  flavour  they  contain.     Strain  all  the  stock.    Split 
the  tail,  crack  without  mangling  the  great  daws,  and 
take  out  the  meat,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces.     Pick 
the  fish  fro^  the  c^pe,  and  take  part  of  the  coral, 
^hci  soft  part  of  a  few  oysters,  an  anchovy,  a  quarter 
of  a  nuliifieg,  a  blade  of  m^ice,  a  little  cayennej  and  a 
t^ghspt^oj^^l  i^  lemon-peel  grated.     Put  these  in  a 
iQorM^? ;  beat  them,  and  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  a  very  little  fiour,  make  a  dozen  or  more  small 
forciemeat-bfills  for  the  soup.    Next  bruise  the  spawn 
in  the  mortar,  with  a  little  flour,  and  rulihing  it 
through  a  sieve,  put  this  with  the  meat  of  the  daws 
and  tail,  and  the  coral  left  from  the  forcemeat,  into  the 
soup.     Pry  the  forcemeat-balls,  or  brown  them  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  a^d  put  them  also  to  the  soup,  which 
may  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  must  not 
boil.     Test  the  balls : — or  they  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  mef^  cut  in  nice  bits,  put  to  the  strained  soup. 
Foreign  substances  are  sometimes  employed  to  height^ 
en  the  vermilion  tint  of  this  soup,  but  we  do  not  re- 
commend the  practi^.    Squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
or  Seville  orange  through  a  strainer  into  the  tureen, 
a|id  serve  the  soup,  liftipg  it  carefully.    Some  eopks 
put  a  glass  of  Madeira  to  this  soup. 

06^.— -This  soup  is  sometimes  partly  m^de  of  sweet 
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cream,  or  milk  thickened  with  riee^flour  and  butter, 
instead  of  stock  ;  but  the  mixture  of  milk  with  fish  or 
meat  is  less  relished  every  day,  and  even  yolks  of 
eggs,  between  which  and  animal  substances  there  is 
a  closer  affinity,  do  not  gain  ground.  Wine  is  a  good 
deal  employed  by  the  French  in  the  composition  offish- 
soups^  and  the  rough  and  dry  wines  suit  some  tastes 
better  than  cream.  In  like  manner  mild  ale  or  beer  is 
sometimes  employed  in  this  country.  A  clear  gravy 
of  cow-heels  makes  an  admirable  basis  for  fish-soups, 
and  is  believed  to  be  employed  by  those  who  deal 
largely  in  these  compositions  in  great  towns. 

0Y8TEB-S0UP. 

Have  two  quarts  of  a  good  strong  clear  stock,  whe- 
ther of  fish  or  meat,  but  we  prefer  veal.  Add  to  it 
the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the  hard  part 
of  a  quart  of  fresh  juicy  oysters,  previously  well 
pounded  in  a  mortar.  Simmer  for  a  half-hour,  and 
strain  it  into  a  fresh  stew-pan,  in  which  have  the 
oysters  cleared  of  the  beards,  and  very  nicely  wash^ 
ed  from  shells  and  sand.  Season  with  mace  and 
cayenne,  and  let  the  oysters  simmer  for  eight  minutes, 
when  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beat  may  be  stir- 
red into  a  little  of  the  soup,  and  gradually  mixed 
with  the  whole  quantity,  drawing  aside  the  stew-pan, 
and  constantly  stirring,  lest  they  curdle.  When  smooth 
and  thick,  serve  in  a  tureen,  and  still  stir  the  soup 
for  a  minute,  to  prevent  curdling.  Any  other  flavour 
that  is  relished  may  be  given  to  this  luscious  soup. 

ANOTHER  OYSTEB-SOUP. 

Aptbb  bearding  the  oysters,  dip  them  in  beat  egg, 
dust  them  with  flour ;  run  them  on  fine  wire  skewers, 
and  fry  and  drain  them.  Place  them  in  the  tureen, 
and  pour  the  soup  over  them.  The  beards,  nut  (or 
hard  part,)  and  all  the  oyster-liquor  saved,  must  be 
put  to  the  soup,  and  boiled  a  little  before  it  is  strained. 
Ohs, — This  soup  may  be  thickened  with  the  beat 
yolks  of  three  eggs ;  or  have  a  half-pint  of  boiling 
cream  put  to  it  before  it  is  served. 
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Make  two  quarts  of  fish-stocky  in  which  boil  a  bunch 
of  parsley;  two  onions^  and  two  dozen  of  black  and 
Jamaica  peppercorns.  For  this  have  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  fish^  fins,  heads.  Sec,  but  all  fresh. 
Boil  to  a  mash,  and  strain  the  liquor  till  clear.  Pick 
from  four  to  five  dozen  of  cray-nsh,  and  stew  till  de- 
lieatel  J  done,  adding  a  little  cayenne,  and  the  spawn 
of  a  boiled  lobster  pounded,  and  stirred  into  the  soup, 
which  it  will  both  thicken  and  enrich. 

Obs — Soups  are rnsideof  muscles, cockles,aiid prawns. 
They  all  require  good  stock,  plenty  of  pepper,  and 
rareful  washing  and  picking. — ^As  much  of  the  flavour 
of  delicate  shell-fish  is  lost  in  washing  them  free  o£ 
aand,  the  washings  may  be  kept,  strained  repeatedly, 
and  put  to  the  stock. 

FOROISMEAT  FOB  FISH-SOUPS,  OB  FOB  STEWS  OF  FISH. 

Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a  boiled  lobster  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  boned  anchovy,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
hard  boiled,  and  a  head  of  boiled  celery  chopped. 
Put  to  this  a  handful  of  bread-crumbs,  cayenne,  mace, 
a  spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  a  quarter-pound  of 
melted  butter,  a  large  spoonful  of  oyster-liquor,  or 
some  oyster-pickle,  and  two  or  more  eggs  well  beaten, 
to  cement  the  composition.  Mix  it  well,  and  form 
into  egg-shaped  balls,  which  fry  or  brown  in  a  Dutch 
oven ;  or  the  fish  that  makes  the  stock  may  be  pound- 
ed for  forcemeat 

EEL-SOUP. 

Takb  two  pounds  of  eels,  two  quarts  of  water,  a  crust 
of  bread,  six  blades  of  mace,  two  onions,  a  few  corns 
of  whole  pepper,  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs ;  cut 
jmd  boil  them  till  half  the  liquor  is  wasted,  then  strain 
it,  and  serve  it  up  with  toasted  bread.  This  may  make 
both  a  ragout  and  a  soup. 

It  may  be  made  stronger  by  boiling  it  longer,  or 
using  broth  instead  of  water. — See  Fish  and  Sauce^ 
National  Dishbs,  also  Fish  Turtle. 
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SCOTCH  BABLBY-nHKm^  WITH  B9ILBD  MUTTON  OB 

BOUIIiLI. 

To  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton^  ae» 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  broth  wanted,  put  cold 
water  in  the  proportion  of  a  quart  to  the  pound,  a 
quarter-pound  of  pearl-barley,  or  more  or  less,  as  may 
suit  the  meat  and  the  water,  and  a  spoonful  of  salt, 
unless  the  meat  is  already  slightly  salted.  To  this  put 
a  large  cupful  of  white  peas,  or  sheeted  grey  peas, 
unless  in  the  season  when  old  green  peas  are  to  be 
had  cheap,  a  double  quantity  of  which  must  be  put 
in  with  the  other  vegetables.  Skim  very  carefully  as 
long  as  any  scum  rises;  then  draw  aside  the  pot,  and 
let  the  broth  boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  at  which  time 
put  to  it  two  young  carrots  and  turnips  cut  in  dices, 
and  two  or  three  onions  sliced.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  broth  is  ready,  add  a  little  parsley  picked 
and  chopped,— or  the  white  part  of  tluree  leeks  may 
be  used  instead  of  onions,  and  a  head  of  celery  sliced 
instead  of  the  parsley  seasoning ;  but  celery  requires 
longer  boiling.  For  beef-broth  a  small  quantity  of 
greens  roughly  shred,  and  four  or  five  leeks  cut  in 
two-inch  lengths,  are  better  suited  than  turnip,  cai^ 
rot,  and  parsley,  which  are  more  adapted  to  mutteii. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  meat  bdng  overdone  before 
the  broth  is  prcmeriy  Utked,  it  may  be  taken  up;,  co* 
vered  for  a  hal£hour,  and  returned  into  the  pot  to 
heat  through  before  it  is  dislied.  Garnish  with  car* 
rot  and  turnip  boiled  in  the  broth,  and  divided;  or 
pour  over  the  meat  caper-sauce,  parsley- and  butter, 
or  a  sauce  made  of  pickled  cucumbers,  or  nasturtiums 
heated  in  melted  butter,  or  in  a  little  clear  broth,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard  and  another  of  vinegar. 
Minced  parsley,  parboiled  for  a  minute,  may  also  be 
strewed  overboiled  beef,-«-or  a  sprinkling  of  boiled  car* 
rots  cut  in  small  dice.  Serve  the  broth  in  a  tureen,  re* 
moving  any  film  of  fat  that  may  gather  upon  the  surface. 
Obs.-^The  pieces  of  firesh  beef  best  adapted  fior 
barley-broth  are  the  shin,  the  l^risket,  the  flank,  and 
the  veiny  piece,—- of  mutton,  the  neck,  the  shoulder, 
and  the  leg.  In  some  parts  of  the  <^  land  of  kail," 
broth  made  of  fredi  beef  would  scaroslj  be  tolerated, 
—the  meat  not  at  all ;  and  unquestionably  the  brisket 
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or  fiaak^  wliea  salted  lor  a  week,  makes  excellent 
broth,  while  the  meat  eats  much  better.  An  econo- 
mical way  of  managing  where  beef  is  salted  for  win« 
ter-provision,  is  to  boil  a  piece  of  heah  and  a  pieee 
of  salt  meat  together,  by  which  method  the  broth  is 
not  grouty  nor  yet  over  salt,  which  it  will  be  when 
made  wholly  of  salt  meat.  Turkey  beans,  stripped  of 
their  blackening  outer  husk,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  Uthing  barley-broth.*  Barley  is  very  apt  to 
spoil.  It  becomes  mity^  and,  what  is  worse,  this  &ult 
is  not  easily  detectecL  Barley  should,  if  good,  no 
more  be  washed  than  flour ;  but  then  it  must  be  sound 
if  we  would  avoid  the  glary,  ropy  decoctions  which 
are  sometimes  seen  on  tables  where  better  things 
might  be  expected.  The  quality  of  flour  used  in 
cookery  ought  also  to  be  attended  to.  When  ex- 
posed to  air  and  damp,  it  becomes  musty  much  sooner 
than  is  generally  known.  Enfflish  books  of  cookery 
order  a  sauce  for  meat  boiled  m  broth,  of  red  wine, 
mushroom  catsup,  and  gravy  with  cut  pickles-r-a  piece 
of  extravagance  completely  at  variance  with  the  cha- 
racter and  properties  of  the  better  part  of  the  dish,-— 
namely,  the  bland  balsamic  barley-broth  of  Scotland. 
But  if  a  fine  name  is  admired,  use  the  French  sauce 
hacked.  For  cheap  and  excellent  soups  and  broths,  see 
National  Dishes. 

HILK-80UP. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  milk,  widi  a  little  salt,  a  stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  a  little  Isugar ;  lay  thin  slices  of  toast* 
ed  bread  in  a  dish ;  pour  over  a  little  of  the  milk  to 
soak  them,  and  keep  them  hot  upon  a  stove ;  take 
care  it  does  not  bum.  When  the  soup  is  ready  to 
serve,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs,  and  add 
them  to  the  milk.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens  ; 
then  take  it  off  lest  it  should  curdle,  and  put  it  in  the 
dish  upon  the  bread. 

*  Mrs  DoDS,  widi  her  usu&l  sagacity,  stated,  and  it  must  be 
owned,  with  greatplausibtUty  c^  reasoning,  that  one  capital  defect  of 
broth  cooked  by  Snglishers  and  other  unqualified  persons,  is  pro- 
duced nine  times  out  of  the  ten  )>7  tl^e  bad  quality  of  the  barley  otoi 
used  in  £n£^and. 

o2 
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06«.— This  makes  the  Potage  de  Lait  of  Frendi 
cookery^  hy  the  addition  of  a  quarter  of  ^a  pound  of 
sweet  almonds  with  a  few  bitter  ones  blanched, 
pounded^  and  sifted. 

POBTABLE  80UF. 

This  soup  is  best  made  of  shin  of  beef^  but  knuckle  of 
veal  or  cow-heels  may  be  used  in  a  small  proportion. 
Have  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  shin  of  good  fresh- 
killed  beef^  well  broken^  and  from  five  to  ten  of  knudiile 
of  veal.    Place  this  in  a  disesler,  or  close-covered  pot^ 
and  cover  it  with  water.  It  must  heat  very  gradually, 
that  the  fibres  of  the  meat  may  have  time  to  soflen 
and  swell ;  skim  it  carefully ;  retard  the  boil  with  a 
little  cold  water^  and  skim  till  no  more  scum  rises. 
No  roots  nor  vegetables  are  boiled  with  this  soup ; 
for  although  they  might  improve  the  flavour,  they 
would  both  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  jelly  from 
forming,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  preserve  after- 
wards.   The  digester  may  be  allowed  to  remain  by  the 
kitchen  fire  all  night,  if  a  fire  is  kept  up  ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  soup  will  require  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
very  slow  boiling.     Strain  the  broth  from  the  meat, 
which  will  be  boiled  to  a  glue.     When  the  soup  has 
stood  to  be  perfectly  cold,  take  off  the  fat  carefully, 
and  in  pouring  it  out,  hold  back  not  merely  the  sedi- 
ment, but  all  that  looks  muddy.     Pour  it  once  more 
through  a  sieve,  into  a  thick-bottomed  cast-metal  stew- 
pan,  well  tinned,  or  into  a  double-bottomed  tin  pan  ; 
with  a  quarter-ounce  of  black  peppercorns.    Let  the 
fire  be  clear  and  brisk,  and  let  the  soup  boil  quickly, 
which  is  necessary  to  drive  ofi^  the  watery  particles. 
Ten  minutes'  brisk  boiling  will  do  more  in  reducing 
this  soup,  or  any  jelly  to  be  kept,  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence, than  twenty  of  a  slower  ebullition.     Take 
off  any  scum  that  rises,  and  when  the  soup  begins  to 
thicken  and  get  gluey,  and  the  quantity  is  much  di- 
minished, it  will  be  safe  to  pour  it  into  a  pan  of  much 
less  diameter,  for  fear  of  burning.     Put  a  little  of  it 
in  the  bottom  of  a  saucer,  whi(3i  may  be  floated  in 
cold  water,  or  set  in  a  draught  of  air.    If  this  sets  into 
a  strong  jelly,  it  is  enough ;  if  not,  boil  it  briskly  for 
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a  few  minutes^  still  trying  if  it  is  ready^  by  putting 
a  little  to  cool. 

This  soup  is  preserved  in  various  ways ;  the  best 
way^  when  for  family  consumption^  is  to  put  it  into 
very  shallow  jelly-pots^  to  be  covered  up  when  cool. 
But  it  will  be  more  conveniently  kept  on  a  voyage  if 
poured  out  on  a  flat  asset  into  tablets^  which  may  be 
divided,  when  cold,  with  a  paste-runner,  and  when 
thoroughly  dried,  packed  for  use,  in  bladder  or  lea^ 
ther,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  When  the  soup  is  to 
be  used  as  such,  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
parsley,  or  young  onion,  or  any  flavour  that  is  re- 
lished, is  given  by  previous  boiling,  add  a  little 
ground  pepper  and  salt,  and  from  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  portable  soup.  Boil  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread.  A  drop  or 
two  of  catsup  will  improve  the  flavour. 

N.  B. — An  excellent  portable-sow^  is  made  of  neats'- 
feet  alone.  The  bones  must  be  broken,  and  the  oU 
carefully  removed.  French  cooks  that  study  economy 
often  use  ox-heels  in  making  stock  for  soup,  jellies, 
both  sweet  and  savoury,  and  also  for  sauces.  Livers 
are  also  employed,  and  are  sliced,  fried,  and  stewed  for 
stock  to  ox-tail  or  Mullagawtany  soup. 

SPRING  FRUIT-SOUPS. 

These  are  made  of  gourds,  peeled  rhubarb,  &c.  &c. 
They  may  either  be  made  of  cream,  milk,  or  of  good 
clear  gravy  ;  and  seasoned  to  the  taste  of  the  eater. 

Peel,  clean,  and  blanch  a  bundle  of  sticks  of  rhubarb, 
cut  them  in  three-inch  lengths,  and  put  them  to  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  good  veal  or  beef  gravy,  with  two 
or  three  onions,  a  few  thin  slices  of  bread,  crust  and 
crumb  together,  and  salt  and  cayenne.  Skim  off  all 
the  fat  and  scum;  simmer  till  tender;  strain  and 
serve  on  toasted  sippets.  This  soup  may  also  be  made 
with  a  half-pound  of  butter  kneaded  in  a  little  flour. 

N,  B. — For  a  variety  of  other  fashionable  soups^ 
see  French  Cookery. 
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FI8H. 


^^  Pauion  o*  me  !  How  I  run  on  I 
Here's  that,  that  should  be  thought  upon  ; 
The  business  of  the  Kitchen's  great. 
And  it  if  fit  that  men  should  eat, 

Nor  wa«it  e'er  denied." 

Sir  John  SuckRnff, 

TO  BOIL  SALMON.* 

There  are  many  excellent  ways  of  dressing  this  fa- 
vourite fishj  but  perhaps  none  equal  to  plain  boiling 
when  well  performed.  Scale  and  clean  the  fish  with- 
out unnecessary  washing  or  handling,  and  without 
cutting  it  too  much  open.  Have  a  roomy  and  well- 
scoured  fish-kettle,  and  if  the  salmon  be  large  and 


*  This  monarch  of  the  Biitish  rivers  is  in  season  in  some  part  of 
the  three  kinedpms  for  the  whole  year,  so  that,  however  ^e  vaioe 
may  vary,  the  London  market-^the  point  which  attracts  all  salmon 
speculators.— >is  seldom  without  a  supply.  The  fisdung  of  the  river 
Ness,  whicn  the  fish  vi6it  very  early,  is  opened  so  soon  as  the  moittfi 
of  Deoember  ;•  the  Severn  fishery  even  in  November ;  and  from  that 
tinoe  some  fishanjr  is  opened  every  week,  tiQ  in  April  the  whole  are 
in  operation.  The  salmon  of  the  Thames  is  that  whidi  is  most  es- 
teemed  in  Londmi ;  that  of  the  Tay  is  iiie  favourite  with  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  Bortbem  metropoUB,— ^zobaUy  in  both  oases,  beeauae 
the  firii  £rom  tliose  rivers  are  Drought  in  greater  perfection  to  the  re. 
spective  markets  than  those  of  the  more  distant  rivers.  We  have 
ever  remarked,  that  the  sf^bnon  of  a  man's  native  stream,  or  of 
the  ishrer  of  his  native  provinee,  is- to  him  the  bcstflavouied.  Amm^ 
other  marks  of  degenerate  tunes,  is  the  decrease  of  salmon  in  our 
rivers,  and  it  is  peniaps  ilie  only  one  that  is  undeniable.  This  fish 
at  one  time  was  so  eommon  an  article  of  fi>od,  that  stipulatioDs  wcere 
made  by  hired  servants  against  having  it  above  three  thnes  a  intk. 
for  their  kitchen  ;  and  the  same  conditions  were  observed  in  inden- 
turing apprendoes  in  Newcastle,  Perth,  and  many  other  towns. 
Since  Mr  Dxmfsteb's  discovery,  andpacking^  salmon  in  ice,  there 
has  been  found  no  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  the  clause  against 
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thicks  when  7011  ha^e  placed  it  on  the  strainer  and  in 
tkte  betde,  ml  up  and  amply  cover  it  with  cold  spring 
water,  diat  it  may  heat  gradually.  Tlm>w  in  a  hand- 
ful of  salt.  If  a  jole  or  quarter  is  boiled^  it  minr  be 
put  in  with  warm  water.  In  both  cases  take  off  the 
scum  cisrefully,  and  let  the  fi^  boil  slowly^  allowing 
twelve  minutes  to  the  pound ;  but  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  fix  the  time  fish  should  boil  than  the 
lengtii  of  time  that  meat  requires.  Experience^  and 
those  gymptamB  which  the  eye  of  a  practiied  cook 
ahme  can  discern^  must  fix  the  point>  and  nothing  is 
more  disgusting  and  unwholesome  than  undorifone 
fish.  The  minute  the  boiling  of  any  fish  is  complet- 
ed,  the  fi8h«-strainer  must  be  lifled  and  rested  across 
tibe  pan,  to  drain  the  fish.*  Throw  a  soft  cloth  or 
flannel  in  several  folds  over  it.   It  would  become  soft 


salmon-eating  in  a^pceniicea*  inde&tuxea.  Tbe  pteservadon  of  thia 
source  of  wealth  and  luxury  is  still  an  object  of  ^lag^dative  in- 
Testi^tion,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  subject  coming  pome  so  ijii- 
mediately  ^^  to  men's  business  and  stomachs,'*  will  meet  with  all  ike 
attention  it  merits.  The  destnietion  of  the  fry  is  the  ^iflf  evil.  We 
have  known  instances  in  which  whole  cart-loads  of  whitlings^  or  sal- 
mon-fij,  have  been  used  as  manure.  The  poor  of  London,  whidi 
draws  ioto  its  enofmous  maw  all  the  fish  of  toe  kingdimw,  alone  en- 
ioY  this  luxury,  though  it  must  be  oonfesied  not  in  the  best  ststf. 
xne  introduction  of  steam-boaAs  has  had  an  influents  on  the  snppsly 
in  great  towns.  Durinf^  the  last  seasons,  a  great  deal  was  export^  by 
the  steam-boats  from  Ireiand  to  Scotland- and  I^verpod,  and  in  the 
pceseat  year  the  deportation  is  stUl  greater.  The  salmon  in  its 
nist  year,  as  grilse,  never  brings  above  half  the  price  of  full-grown 
fish.  These  are  seldom  sent  to  London,  thougn  in  Paris,  where 
cookery  if  not  more  rich  dian  in  London,  is  thought  more  refined, 
the  trout,  from  its  superior  delicaic^,  is  more  prifed  than  the  xipe 
salmon.  We  ought  to  inf(»m  our  gourmet  readers  that  a  fish  boiled 
in  the  piekMng^kettle,  wbera  poghiipB  some  deeena  of  etit  fidi  aie 
preparing  for  me  London  market,  is  superbly  done — ^meltingly  rich, 
andof  incomparafole  flavour.  Such  a  thing  is  to  be  procured  only 
at  the  fidiing-stations,  at  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  assizes  and 
pNsbyteries  are  alwavs  held. 

*  if  meat  is  ready  before  the  company  assemble,  take  up  the 
dish  as  directed  above  in  boiling  fish,  and  it  will  be  kept  in  good 
seasoif:  Have  all  the  dish^eovers  warmed  inside  at  all  times,  and 
the  assets  well  heated.  Put  a  hot  cover  over  the  meat,  and  some 
fblds  of  flannel  over  Aat.  If  you  have  a  Bain  marie,  which  is  a. 
most  useful  article,  or  some  substitute,  you  will  be  at  no  loss,  though 
the  above  may  tolerably  well  supply  its  place^— sauces  set  on  a  hot 
table  would  soon  lose  both  flavour  and  quality. 

The  Bain  marie  is  a  flat  vessd  containing  boiling  water ;  you  put 
all  your  atew-pans  into  the  water,  and  keep  that  water  always  veryfio^ 
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if  permitted  to  soak  in  the  hot  water.  Dish  on  a 
hot  fish-plate^  or  use  a  napkin.  Besides  the  essences 
to  be  used  at  discretion^  which  are  now  found  on  H 

every  sideboard  of  any  pretensions^  shrimps  ancho* 
vj,  and  lobster  sauce^  are  served  with  salmon ;  also 
plain  melted  butter ;  and  where  the  fish  is  got  fresh^ 
and  served  in  what  is  esteemed  by  some  the  greatest 
perfection^ — crisp^  curdy,  and  creamy, — ^it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  send  in  a  sauce-tureen  of  the  plain  liquor  in 
which  it  was  boiled.  Fennel  and  butter  are  still  heard 
of  for  salmon^  but  are  nearly  obsolete.  Garnish  with 
a  fringe  of  curled  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon.  The 
carver  must  help  a  slice  of  the  thick  part  with  a 
smaller  one  of  the  thin,  which  is  the  fattest,  and  the 
best-liked  by  those  in  the  secret.  Dressed  cucumber 
is  ofben  served  with  salmon^  and  indeed  with  all  boiled 
fish. 

TO  BOIL  SALMON  CRIMP. 

This  makes  a  very  handsome  dish,  and  is  the  way  in 
which  salmon  is  usually  dressed  in  the  places  near 
the  fisheries,  where  the  fish  is  obtained  quick,  and  also 
at  the  most  fashionable  English  tables.  The  fish 
must  be  cleaned  and  scaled  without  cutting  up  the 
breast.  Cut  off  the  head,  with  about  two  inches  of  the 
neck ;  and  the  tail^  with  the  same  quantity  of  fish  along 
with  it.  Cut  as  many  circular  fillets  of  the  salmon  as 
you  wish  for,  (according  to  the  size  of  the  fish  and  the 
number  of  the  company^)  of  about  three  or  four  inches 
thick ;-— the  opening  of  these  slices  whence  the  en- 


but  it  must  not  boil.  The  effect  of  this  6ain  marie  is  to  keep  every 
thinff  wann,  without  altering  either  the  Quantity  or  the  quality,  par- 
ticumrly  the  quality.  When  I  had  the  nonour  of  serving  a  noble- 
man in  this  country,  who  kept  a  very  extensive  hunting  establish- 
ment, and  the  hour  of  dinner  was  consequently  uncertain,  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  6ain  marie  as  a  certain  means  of  preserving  th« 
flavour  of  all  my  dishes.  If  you  keep  your  sauce,  or  broth,  or  soup, 
by  the  fire-side,  the  soup  reduces  ana  becomes  too  strong,  and  the 
sauce  thickens  as  well  as  reduces. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  the  best  manner  of  warming 
turtle-soup,  as  the  thick  part  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew- 
pan  ;  this  method  prevents  it  from  burning,  and  keeps  it  always 
good.— Uiofe'^  French  Cookery, 
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trails  have  been  taken  must  be  well  cleaned  from  the 
blood,  &c.  Throw  the  whole  into  c(dd  water  made 
brackish  with  salt.  Place  the  head  and  tail  on  the 
strainer^  and  put  them  in  a  fish-kettle  of  boiling  water, 
with  a  little  salt  and  vinegar;  let  them  boil  five 
minutes ;  lift  the  strainer,  and  lay  on  the  slices ;  take 
off  whatever  scum  arises,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  injure 
the  colour  of  fresh  salmon.  Boil  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Place  the  head  and  tail  on  end,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fish-plate,  and  lay  the  circular  slices  neatly 
round  them.  Sauce  and  garnishing  as  in  the  last  re»- 
ceipt. 

TO  GRILL  FRESH  SALtlON. 

This  mode  of  dressing,  though  unsuitable  for  a  large 
dinner  where  salmon  makes  a  principal  dish,  is  the 
way  in  which  the  solitary  gourmet  best  relishes  this 
luxury.  Split  the  salmon  and  take  out  the  bone 
without  mangling  the  fish.  Cut  fillets  of  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  breadth.  Dry  them  in  tlie  folds  of  a 
cloth,  but  do  not  beat  or  press  them.  Have  a  clear 
beef-steak  fire,  and  a  bright-barred  gridiron,  rubbed 
with  a  bit  of  mutton-suet  to  prevent  the  fish  from  stick- 
ing ;  turn  with  steak-stongs ;  the  slices  if  not  dry  may 
be  dusted  with  fiour.  This^  like  all  broils,  must  be 
served  hot.  The  slices  may  be  wrapped  in  the  folds 
of  a  hot  napkin. — Anchovy  or  Shrimp  sauce* 

Obs. — French  cooks  first  marinade,  t.  e.  steep  the 
slices  in  oil,  seasonings  and  shred  fine  herbs;  baste  them 
while  on  the  gridiron  with  the  marinade-liquor ;  take 
off  the  skin  before  serving,  and  serve  dressed  cucum- 
ber or  caper-sauce.    This  is  good  practice. 

TO  BAKE  SALMON. 

Place  the  fish  in  a  deep  pan,  and  stick  plenty  of  bits 
of  butter  over  it.  Season  it  with  allspice^  mace,  and 
salt,  and  rub  a  little  of  the  seasonings  on  the  inside. 
It  must  be  basted  occasionally  with  what  collects  in 
the  baking-pan.  If  the  fish  is  small,  or  a  grilse,  it 
may  be  skewered,  with  the  tail  turned  round  to  the 
mouth.  A  baked  salmon,  if  not  too  oily,  makes  a  hand- 
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flome  dish^  and  eate  well  cold^-^^armshing  and  sauce 
B8  for  boiled  salmon. 

06#.— Many  persons  think  salmon  not  only  ligbter 
but  of  finer  flavour  cold  than  hot.  It  is^  at  any  rate^ 
too  expensive  and  too  ffood  to  be  lost.  Place  what  is 
left  in  a  deep  dish^  wiw  a  close  cover.  To  a  quart  of 
the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled  put  naif  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper  and  allspice  in  grains,  half  a 
pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt^ 
Boil  this  with  a  bay-leaf  or  two,  and  a  sprig  of  lemon- 
thyme.  When  cold  pour  it  over  the  salmon^  whidi 
must  be  kept  covered.     This  pickle  will  keep  the  fish 


TO  KIPPEB  SALMON. 

The  fish  must  be  cut  up,  cleaned,  and  scaled,  but  not 
washed,  and  have  the  bone  taken  neatly  out.  Rub 
with  equal  propcHrtions  of  salt  and  Brazil,  or  fine  raw 
sugar,  with  a  little  saltpetre.  Let  the  fish  lie  for  two 
days,  pressing  it  with  a  board  on  which  weights  are 
placed ;  then  hang  it  up,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
smoke  -it.  Lest  the  folds  gather  mustiness  and  spoil, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  when  the  fish  is  hung,  to  stretch  it 
open  with  pieces  of  stick,  that  it  may  dry  equally. 
Peppers  in  powder  may  be  added  to  tae  salt.  TUs 
forms  a  favourite  addition  to  a  Scotch  breakfast,  and 
nothing  indeed  can  be  more  relishing  than  new  kip*- 
per,  tlu>ugh  it  soon  hardens,  when  the  French  miode 
of  dressing  grilled  salmon  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage.  It  is  uniformly  dressed  by  cutting  it  into 
slices  and  broiling.  If  long  hung  the  slices  may  be 
soaked  in  water  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  will  sof- 
ten and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fish.     If  the  fish 


*  N.  B. — Very  fresh  salmon  is  in  most  places  so  expensive  an 
artide  of  luxury,  that  rarity  alone  has  giren  it  a  factitious  vahie 
with  many  persons ;  for  the  fish  is  in  xesSty  much  more  ddicate  and 
sapid  when  ripened  for  a  daj  or  even  more.  The  sanie  thing  holds 
of  turbot  and  cod,  though  they  too  are  prized  for  that  crimp  harsh 
freshness,  whidi  is  in  truth  no  recommendation  in  the  eating,  and 
often  a  drain  on  1^  purseii-^P.  T. 
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18  very  large  and  rich  it  may  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and 
drained  for  a  day  before  it  get  the  final  salting. 


TO  POT  SALMON. 


Split^  seale^  and  dean^  bv  wiping^  for  water  mutt 
not  touch  it ;  rub  with  saltj  drain  off  the  moisture, 
and  season  the  salmon  with  pounded  mace>  cloves, 
and  black  and  Jamaica  pepper.  Cut  it  into  neat 
pieces ;  lay  them  in  a  pan,  and  cover  them  with  melt- 
ed butter.  Bake  it,  drain  from  the  fat,  and  put  the 
pieces  into  potting-cans,  which  must  be  covered  with 
clarified  butter. 

TO  COLLAB  SALMON. 

Split,  scale,  and  bone  as  much  of  the  fish  as  will 
mnke  a  handsome  collar  of  about  six  inches  diameter. 
Season  it  highly  with  beaten  mace,  cloves,  pepper^ 
and  salt,  and  having  rolled  it  firmly  up  and  ban£iged 
it,  bake  it  with  vinegar  and  butter,  or  simmer  in  vi- 
negar and  water.  Serve  with  melted  butter  and  an- 
chovy-sauce. The  liquor  in  which  the  collar  waa 
boiled  or  baked  may  be  boiled  up  with  salt,  vinegar, 
and  a  few  bay-leaves,  and  put  over  the  fish  to  preserve 
it.  Sahnon  Cutlets. — ^French  cooks  dress  slices  of 
fresh  salmon  as  cutlets  €it  papiUote,  by  seasoning  with 
mixed  spices,  dipping  in  salad-oil,  and  broiling.  Mus- 
tard is  considered  by  knowing  gourmands  an  improve- 
ment to  salmon  when  more  uian  ripe. 

BAXSD  SALMON-TROUT,  a  handsomc  Dish. 

A  TROUT  of  from  two  to  four  pounds  will  make  this 
dish.  Having  cleaned  and  scaled  it  without  cutting 
it  much  up,  stuff  with  fish  forcemeat,  (see  force- 
meats), and  ^x  its  tail  in  the  mouth.  Pour  over  it  a 
marinade  made  thus:  Boil  in  vinegar  and  a  good 
piece  of  butter  chopped  carrots,  onions,  shalots,  with 
peppercorns,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  sprig  of  th3ane,  a 
bay-leaf,  basil,  cloves,  and  allspice  in  grains.  Baste 
with  this  A-equently ;  when  done,  drain  off  the  liquor, 
and  ke^  the  fish  hot  while  you  boil  it  down ;  moisten 
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with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  season  with  a 
little  essence  of  anchovies,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  the 
squeeze  of  a  lemon.  Serve  the  trout  with  this  sauce 
round  it. 

TO  BOIL  TUBBOT.^ 

A  PISH  of  the  middle  size  is  the  best.  Choose  the 
turbot  thick  in  the  belly,  which  should  be  of  a  cream- 
coloured  white,  and  springy  under  the  slightest  pres- 
sure of  the  finger.  Unless  upon  occasions  of  state^  part 
of  this  large  high-priced  fish  may  be  kept  by  sprink. 
ling  a  little  salt  over  it,  and  hanging  it  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  When  to  be  boiled  soak  the  fish  in  salt  and 
water,  to  draw  off  the  slime  incidental  to  all  fiat  fish. 
When  thoroughly  clean,  score  the  skin  of  the  back 
deeply  to  prevent  the  belly  from  cracking  when  the  fish 
begins  to  swell  in  heating ;  and  this  done,  place  it  on 
the  fish-strainer  with  the  back  undermost.  The  tur- 
bot-kettle  must  be  roomy  and  nicely  clean,  as  the 
colour  of  fish  is  even  more  easily  injured  than  that  of 
meat.  It  may  be  rubbed  with  lemon  to  whiten  it.t 
Cover  it  with  cold  water,  into  which  throw  a  handful 
of  salt,  which  will  both  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fish 
and  help  to  separate  the  slime  and  scum.  Do  not  let 
the  fish-kettle  come  too  fast  to  boil ;  skim  very  care- 
fully, and  this  done,  draw  aside  the  kettle,  and  allow  it 
to  simmer  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  with-, 
but  that  violent  degree  of  ebullition  which  would 
crack  the  skin  and  spoil  the  look  of  the  fish.     Some 

*  This  pontifical  fish  is  found  of  excellent  quality  in  many  parts 
of  the  British  seas,  and  also  on  the  Irish  coast ;  but  what  are  still 
esteemed  the  best  are  caught  off  the  Dutch  coast,  and  brought  alive 
to  London  in  well-boats.  This  fish  is  in  seaaon,  like  the  haddock, 
iVom  the  time  it  has  had  a  ^^  leap  in  the  May  flood*'  till  Michaelmas. 
The  hollibut,  which  often  in  Scotland  usurps  the  name  of  turbot, 
is  in  reality  a  handsomer-lookinir  fish,  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  but 
not  equal  m  richness,  and  far  inferior  in  flayour  to  the  ffenuine  Ban* 
nock  Flttke  of  Mr  J  OS  AT  UAif  Oldbuck.  Miss  Edgeworth  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  a  Bishop,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  came  to  be 
an  Archbishop,  who,  descending  to  his  kitchen  to  superintend  the 
dressing  of  a  turbot,  and  finding  that  his  cook  bad  stupidly  cut  away 
the  fins,  set  about  sewine  them  on  again  with  his  own  Episcopal 
finsfers.  This  man  knew  the  value  of  turbot. 
•    f  French  cooks  sometimes  boil  tarbot  in  milk  and  water. 
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cooks^  to  have  the  colour  fine^and  to  prevent  the  akin 
from  cracking,  wrap  a  cloth  round  it^  which  is  fasten- 
ed under  the  strainer.  For  sauces,  anchovy,  lobster^ 
shrimp-sauce,  or  any  of  the  fish-sauces  stirred  into 
plain  melted  butter,  may  be  served  in  one  tureen,  and 
melted  butter  in  another ;  but  lobster-sauce  is  the  fa^ 
vourite  sauce.  Garnish  with  curled  parsley,  slices  of 
lemon,  or  horseradish  nicely  scraped ;  covering  the 
cracks,  if  unfortunately  there  should  be  any,  with  the 
garnish  and  a  little  lobster-coral.  These  ornaments  may 
be  interspersed  with  fried  sprats,  or  very  small  flounders 
fried.  Small  turbot  makes  a  very  delicate  dish^  cut  in 
slices  and  fried,  drained  from  the  frying  fat^  and  with- 
out breaking,  simmered  for  five  minutes  in  a  sauce 
made  of  thin  melted  butter^  a  few  pickled  oysters 
'  chopped,  or  a  boned  anchovy,  a  tea-spoonful  or  wal- 
nut-pickle, anda  dessert- spoonful  of  mushroom»catsup. 
Take  up  the  fish  with  a  slice,  lay  it  neatly  in  the  diso^ 
and  having  skimmed^  pour  the  sauce  over  it.  A  glass 
of  claret  or  port- wine  is  a  great  addition  to  this  sauce. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Obs, — Cold  fish  of  any  kind  may  be  cut  in  neat 
pieces^  and  heated  up  in  a  white  sauce ;  or  soused,  by 
placing  it  handsomely  on  the  dish  in  slices,  and  pour- 
ing over  it  any  of  the  flavoured  vinegars  you  choose, 
or  pepper  and  plain  vinegar.  If  any  lobster-sauce  is 
left,  it  wii  be  found  most  useful  in  dressing  the  left 
turbot  afresh.  The  French  make  many  entrees  de  des^- 
serte  of  this  fish  by  cutting  it  into  fillets  or  dice,  stew- 
ing it  in  a  white  sauce,  and  serving  in  a  vol-au-vent,  or 
dish  with  an  ornamented  border  made  of  fried  bread 
cut  into  diamonds. 

AN  BXCBIiliBNT  WAY  TO  DRS8S  A  SMALL  DISH  OF 

TURBOT. 

Whbn  the  fish  is  cleaned,  take  ofi*  the  skin  gently, 
(many  like  the  skin^)  and  cut  the  fillets  across  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Dip  the  fillets  in  beat  eggs,  then  in 
crumbs,  minced  parsley^  and  more  seasonings.  Dip 
twice.  Place  the  fillets  in  a  deep  dish  stuck  round 
with  butter,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  bast- 
ing from  time  to  'time  with  butter.    Have  ready  a 
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lolMter*sauce  made  with  -i^ong  veal*bro&,  mth  eaj- 
enne  and  nutmeg  and  salt;  thicken  with  brown 
roux^  letting  the  lobster  meat  stew  in  it  first;  dish 
the  baked  mlets  in  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  curled 
parsley. 

Obs. — ^Wh»e  the  party  is  not  very  large^  this  is  a 
very  excellait  way  of  dressing  this  expensive  fish. 
Fillets  of  the  tail  will  make  a  good  disK  and  allow 

Slenty  of  an  ordinary-*sized  fish  for  boiling  on  another 
ay.  Many  persons  admire  the  above  more  than  boiled 
turbot. 

TO  DBB8S  A  OOD'b  HBAD  AND  8HOUXJ>EB8j*  SOOTCB 

FASHION. 

This  was  a  great  affair  in  its  day.  It  is  still  a  formid- 
able, nay  ev^i  a  respectable-looking  dish^  with  a 
kind  of  bulky  magnificence  which  appears  impoBing 
at  the  head  oi  a  long  board.  Have  a  quart  of  good 
stock  ready  for  the  sauce,  made  of  lean  beef  or  veal, 
with  onion,  carrot,  and  turnip.  Rub  the  fish  with  salt 
over  night,  taking  off  the  scales,  but  do  not  wash  i|* 
When  to  be  dressed  wash  it  clean,  then  quickly  dash 
boiling  watffir  over  the  upper  side,  and  with  a  blunt 
knife  take  off  the  slime  wnich  wHlooze  oat,  taking 
great  care  not  to  break  the  skin.  Do  the  same  to  the 
ether  side  of  the  fish ;  then  place  it  on  the  s^ine?^ 
wipe  it  clean,  and  plunge  it  into  a  turbot-kettle  of 
boiling  water,  with  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  half-pint  of 
vinegar.  It  must  be  entirely  covered^  and  will  take 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  slow  boiling.  Set  it  to 
drain,  slide  it  carefully  on  a  deep  dish,  and  glaze  with 
yolks  of  e^s,  over  which  strew  fii^  breao-crupibs, 

•  Cod  is  in  high  perfection  ahout  Christmas.  It  comes  into  sea- 
son about  Michaelmas,  when  ^e  odier  large  fish  are  soing  out  The 
Dogger.  Bank  cod  are  tlie  most  esteemed  in  the  London  market,  but 
very  excellent  fish  are  now  sent  from  Orknej,  and  many  parts  or  our 
own  coast.  Cod  of  very  good  quality  are  salted  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
a  little  has  been  done  in  Ireland ;  but  Ihe  great  continental  supply 
of  salted  fish  still  comes  from  Newfoundhind.  The  best  cod  tee 
«adi  as,  with  good  size  and  shape,  have  yellow  spots  upon  a  veiy 
pure  skin.  Many  persons  prefer  sidt  Ling  to  cod ;  the-r«<«j;  ismucn 
flaperior  to  either  of  them,  but  is  found  in  very  small  quantities. 
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grated  lemon-peel^  pe|^er,  and  salt    Stick  numerous 
bits  of  butter  over  the  fish^  and  set  it  before  a  dear 
fire^  strewing  more  crumbs^  lemon>peel^  and  minced 
parsley  over  it^  and  basting  with  the  batter.    In  the 
meanwhile  thicken  the  stock  with  butter  kneaded  in 
flour,  and  strain  it^  adding  to  it  half  a  hundred  oysters 
nicely  picked  and  bearded^  and  a  glassful  of  their  li- 
quor^ two  glasses  of  Madeira  or  sherry^  the  juice  of  a 
lemon^  and  tiie  hard  meat  of  a  boiled  lobster  cut  down^ 
the  soft  part  pounded.     Bool  this  sauCe  for  five  mi- 
niitesj  and  skim  it  well ;  wipe  clean  the  edges  of  the 
dish  in  which  the  fish  is  crisping^  and  pour  the  half 
of  the  sauce  around  it,  serving  the  rest  in  a  ture^i. 
Garnish  with  fried  oysters,  small  fried  founders,  and 
pickled  samphire^  or  slices  of  lemon.     Cod's  head  is 
dressed  with  brown  sauce,  by  browning  the  stock  with 
butter  nicely  browned,  and  adding  a  little  mushroom* 
catsup.     This  sauce  is  generally  made  more  piquant 
than  the  white,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  bonea  ancho- 
vies. 

Obs^ — This  Scotch  mode  of  dressing  cod  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  French  CabiUaud  d  la  Sainte  Mene* 
houU;  only  the  cod  is  then  stuffed  with  either  a  meat 
or  fish  ^cemeat.  It  may  be  parboiled  and  finished 
in  the  oven  with  the  above  sauce. 

TO  BOIL  COD. 

Cut  ofi^  the  tail,  which  would  be  useless  befcn-e  the 
other  part  is  enough  done.  Rub  well  with  salt  inside, 
without  washing ;  let  it  lie  from  one  to  two  days,  and 
wash  and  boil  slowly  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  salt.  Drain  the  fish,  serve  it  on  a  napkin,  and 
garnish  with  the  boiled  roe  and  liver,  or  small  floun- 
ders or  whitings  nicely  fried,  or  parsley.  The  tail  cut 
may  lie  in  salt  for  a  few  days,  and  be  boiled  and  served 
with  egg-sauce,  or  parsnips  mashed  with  butter  and 
cream ;  or  it  may  be  broiled  fresh,  or  fried  in  fillets 
or  slices,  and  served  with  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce ;  or 
a  sauce  made  of  half  a  pint  of  veal-gravy,  a  glass  of 
red  wine^  a  boned  anchovy  chopped,  white  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  few  pickled  oysters,  and  thickened 
with  a  Httle  flour  kneaded  in  butter.  Boil  up  and  skim 
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the  sauce ;  place  the  slices  neatly  on  the  dish^  and 
pour  it  around  them. 

Obs, — ^Cod  when  well  boiled  should  be  very  white. 
The  French  make  entrees  de  desserte  of  cold  cod  as  of 
turbot^  and  serve  them  in  the  same  manner. 

TO  BROIL  COD-SOUNOS. 

GiiSAN  and  scald  them  with  very  hot  water^  and  rub 
them  with  salt.  Take  off  the  sloughy  coat«  parboil 
them,  then  flour  and  broil  till  enough  done.  Dish 
them>  and  pour  a  sauce  made  of  browned  gravy,  pep- 
per, cayenne^  salt,  a  little  butter  kneaded  in  browned 
nour,  a  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  one  of 
soy.  Cod-sounds  are  dressed  as  ragout,  by  boiling  as 
above,  a-id  stewing  in  clear  gravy,  adding  a  little 
cream  and  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  with  a  seasoning 
of  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and  mace. 

BOILED  GOD  CURRIED. 

A  LARGE  flsh  that  comes  in  flne  flakes  is  best  Fry 
the  pieces  in  butter,  with  plenty  of  sliced  onions,  of 
a  fine  brown,  and  stew  them  in  a  little  nrhite  gravy, 
thickesgd  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  about  a  glass- 
ful of  ncn  Cream,  and  large  dessert-spoonful  of  curry- 
powder. 

Obs. — Cream  for  curries  is,  we  think,  the  better  of 
being  a  little  turned,  that  is,  thick  and  sourish,  but 
not -clotted.  Good  butter-milk  makes  an  excellent 
substitute  for  cream  in  this  and  all  common  made- 
dishes. 

CABEACHED  COD. 

Cut  the  tail  part  of  the  fish  into  slices,  and  upon  them 
put  some  white  pepper  and  salt.  Then  fry  in  sweet 
oil.  Take  the  slices  from  the  pan,  and  lay  them  on  a 
plate  to  cool.  When  cold,  put  them  into  a  pickle 
made  of  good  vinegar,  in  which  some  white  pepper- 
corns, a  few  cloves,  a  little  mace,  and  some  salt  had 
been  boiled.  When  cold,  mix  with  the  pickle  a  tea- 
cupful  of  oil.     Put  the  fish  into  a  pot,  and  between 
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every  piece  put  a  few  slices  of  onion^  and  keep  the 
whole  well  covered  with  the  pickle.  In  the  same 
manner  salmon  may  be  cabeached ;  but  if  taken  fresh 
out  of  the  water,  it  is  liable  to  break,  which  it  will 
not  do  after  being  kept  a  few  days. 

Obs, — Es.cabeche,  in  Spanish,  signifies  '  Fish-Pic- 
kle.'  In  the  seaports  of  Spain,  they  escabeche  their 
fish,  which  they  send  inland  as  presents  to  their  friends. 
The  preparation  is  similar  to  the  dish  here  mentioned, 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  portion  of  garlic  and  bay- 
leaves.  The  Spaniards  eat  it  with  ginger  and  salad, 
and  sometimes  stew  it  lightly. — Dr  HunteA. 

TO  DR£SS  SALT  COD,  LING,  TUSK,  &C. 

The  fish  must  be  soaked  for  a  length  of  time  corre- 
sponding to  its  dryness  and  the  hardness  it  has  ac- 
quired. Soak  it  in  cold  water  for  a  night ;  that  done, 
if  still  hard,  beat  it  well  with  a  paste-roller,  or  brush 
it  with  a  hard  brush,  and  soak  it  in  lukewarm  water. 
Let  it  come  very  slowly  to  boil.  When  it  has  sim- 
mered for  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
take  up  the  pieces ;  clean  off  the  tough  filmy  skin,  and 
trim  them  neatly  from  bones,  &c.  Place  them  in  the 
stew-pan,  or*on  the  strainer,  and  pour  boiling  water 
over  them,  lyhich  will  both  freshen  and  souen  the 
fish.  Never  allow  the  fish  to  boil  till  it  is  almost 
ready.  Serve  with  egg-sauce,  or  parsnips  mashed 
with  plenty  of  butter.  Mashed  potatoes  are  also 
served  with  salt  fish,  and  mustard  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  in  circular 
slices,  yolks  and  white. 

Obs, — At  sea,  salt  fish  is  dressed  after  a  very  pala- 
table, if  not  refined  fashion,  by  pulling  it,  when 
boiled,  into  flakes,  and  beating  it  up  with  mashed 
potatoes  and  butter.  In  New  England,  where  the 
management  of  dry  cod  is  very  well  understood,  it 
is  alternately  soaked  and  laid  6n  a  table  till  sufficient- 
ly softened,  which  is  thought  a  better  method  than 
continual  soaking. 
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TO  0SBf8  8TUBOBON. 


This  fish  does  not  eat  well  boiiled.  It  may  be  roasted^ 
or  baked,  basting  with  plenty  of  butter,  and  serving 
with  a  rich  gravy  relished  with  anchovy,  wine,  and 
juice  of  lemon ;  or  with  any  of  the  flavoured  vinegars. 
Slices  of  sturgeon  are  egged,  dipped  in  bread-crumbs, 
seasonings,  and  chopped  parsley,  and  broiled  en  pa- 
piUole.  Sauce,-— oyster  or  lobster  sauce,  or  melted 
butter,  with  a  little  soy  and  essence  of  anchovy.  A 
nonsensical  imitation  of  pickled  sturgeon  is  made  of  a 
large  turkey,  boned  and  stewed  in  a  rich  pickle  made 
of  a  quart  of  port  wine  vinegar,  a  pint  of  Rhenish 
wine,  salt  and  spices. 

TEASED  SKATE. 

From  Dr  Hunter's  Culina, 

Take  the  dried  wing  of  a  skate,  and  after  stripping 
off  the  skin,  cut  it  into  lengths  of  about  one  inch  in 
breadth.  Put  the  fish,  so  prepared,  into  water,  and 
boil  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes ;  after  which  let 
it  be  put  into  the  oven,  where  it  should  remain  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  during  which  time  it  will  become  so 
tender  as  to  permit  the  bones'to  be  drawn  out.  The 
flesh  being  now  detached  from  the  bones,  it  should  be 
put  into  a  cloth,  and  well  rubbed  with  the  hands  till 
It  puts  on  a  woolly  appearance,  which  it  will  soon  do. 
Take  a  saucepan,  and  m  it  reduce  about  half  a  pound 
of  butter  into  oil,  when  the  teased  fish  should  be  put 
into  it,  and  kept  stirring  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
minutes.    When  sufficienUy  heated,  serve  up. 

0&^.-^kate,  so  prepared,  may  be  eaten  as  salt  fish, 
with  egg-sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  or  parsnips.  The 
whole  wing  of  a  skate  will  require  half  a  pound  of 
butter  when  put  into  the  saucepan.  It  is  a  good- 
looking  dish,  and  prepared  at  a  small  expense,  the 
whole  wing  not  exceeding  five-pence  in  value.  £It  im- 
proves this  dish  to  stir  potato-pudding  in  it,  or  to 
serve  it  in  a  dish  with  an  edging,  or  casserole  of 
mashed  potatoes.^ 
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TO  BOIL  SKATE.* 

If  to  be  crimp,  boil  it  quite  fresh ; — if  liked  tender 
and  8a|>id>  it  may  hang  from  one  to  three  days  in  cool 
weather.  Sauce,— melted  butter,  or  lobster  or  ca- 
per-sauce. Skaie  fries  very  well  when  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  diroed  iir  eg^  and  hread^cntmbs ;  and  eats 
well  cold,  with  mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  It  is 
also  very  good  parboiled,  and  then  grilled  in  slices. 

ANOTHBB  WAY. 

Makjb  a  braise  of  the  trimmings  of  the  skate,  parsley, 
onions,  a  clove  of  garlic,  a  sprig  of  basil,  and  a  half- 

Jnnt  oi  vinegar.  When  this  is  cooked  put  in  the  skate, 
et  it  just  boil,  and  leave  it  twelve  minutes  covered 
with  a  doth  and  the  lid ;  put  also  in  the  liver.  Dish 
on  a  napkin.  Make  a  sauce  with  the  brown  meat 
nicely  mmced,  and  some  of  the  braise-liquor.  Garnish 
with  the  liver — Capet^Sauce,  Skatb  is  also  served 
with  onion-sauce. 

TO  CBIICF  SKATE. 

Cl#BAN,  skin,  aaid  cut  the  fish  into  fillets,  which  must 
be  tied  with  tape  to  keep  them  round.  Boil  these 
quickly  in  water  made  brackish  with  salt, — drain  the 
slices,^— loose  the  tapes, — and  serve  with  caper-sauce, 

or  parsley  and  butter. 

■■■•—     ■  ■■ ■  —  .  ■ . ■ .   -  ■■    ■  — .  .  ■  ■     ■  .-   ■ 

*  Skate  difiers  more  in  quality  than  perhaps  aaj  other  fish.  It 
should  be  broad  and  thick,  and  ot  a  creamy  whiteness.  We  have, 
faoweter,  seen  a  smaH  kina  of  skate  which  is  caught  along  the  north- 
eaaft  coast  of  Scothmd,  of  a  leaden-blue  colour,  cfdled  by  fi^ermen 
the  dun  skate,  wlu.^  is  more  delicate  than  any  other  kind  we  have 
met  with.  In  places  where  this  fish  is  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
common  people,  it  is  best  relished  when  it  is  hung  tin  dry,  b3r  which 
tine  itiiBS  aecnmed  so  stionfl  a  smdl  of  ammmiia  as  to  be  intoler. 
able  to  the  uninitiat^.  This  fish,  in  those  piimitiTe  days  when  as 
yet  mock-turtle  was  not,  wont  to  be  esteemed,  when  eaten  cold  with 
Biustaxd  and  vinegar,  a  ffrand  regale  by  those  sober  citizens  of  Edin- 
bvighv  who  repaired  on  nolidays  to  tlie  fishing-hamlets  around  the 
dtjr.  It  is  thought  to  eat  like  lobster^— J[>y  persons  of  lively  imagi- 
nation. Skate  is  said,  when  out  of  season,  to  produce  cholera  and 
other  violent  diseases.  The  same  thing  is  alleged  of  salmon  in  the 
state  of  foul  or  ^^  black  fish  :**  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  M 
undergoes  simie  change  at  particular  seasons^  which  renders  it  for  tbe 
time  exceedini^ly  improper  for  food.  There  are  many  instances  of 
seamen  dying  in  consequence  of  eating  dolphin.  It  is  said  that  ac- 
oidfibts  of  thU  nature  may  be  avoided  by  the  simple  test  of  putting 
a  piece  of  ^ver  into  the  fish-kettle,  if  it  Uacken,  the  fish  shouM 
be  considered  dangerous,  if  not  absolutely  poisonous^— P.  S.  T. 
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06«.— The  French  stew  this  fish  in  a  marinade 
of  vinegar^  salt^  pepper^  onions^  bay-leaves,  &c. ;  and 
after  skinning,  serve  it  with  caper-sauce,  or  cucum- 
bers. 

HADDOCKS  IN  BKOWN  SAUCB, 

An  excellent  Scotch  Disk. 

Clban;  cut  off  the  heads,  tails  and  fins,  and  skin 
from  six  to  eight  well- sized  haddocks.  Take  the 
heads,  tails,  and  trimmings,  with  two  or  three  fish 
cut  down,  and  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  or  broth, 
with  a  couple  of  onions,  some  sweet  herbs,  and  a  piece 
of  lemon-peel;  thicken  with  plentv  of  browned  butter 
and  flour,  and  season  highly  witn  mixed  spices  and 
mushroom-catsup;  strain  the  sauce,  and  when  it  boils 
and  is  skimmed  put  in  the  fish  cut  into  neat  nieces, 
and,  if  you  choose,  previously  browned  in  the  nying- 
pan.  If  there  be  too  little  sauce,  add  some  good  beef- 
gravy  ;  put  in  a  quarter-hundred  of  oysters  and  a  glass 
of  their  liquor,  or  some  muscles,  and  a  little  wine. 
Take  out  the  fish,  when  ready,  with  a  slice,  and  pour 
the  sauce,  which  should  be  brown,  smooth,  and  thick, 
around  them. 

06^.-— Haddocks  may  be  stuffed  with  a  fish-force- 
meat, and  boiled  in  a  sauce,  as  directed  above.  Some 
of  the  forcemeat  may  be  made  into  balls  for  garnish- 
ing. Haddocks  may  also  be  stuffed,  egged,  and  strew- 
ed with  fine  bread-crumbs,  minced  parsley,  &c.,  and 
baked,  basting  them  well  with  butter.  Serve  in  a 
white  sauce  made  of  a  pound  or  more  of  good  veal, 
onions,  and  parsley,  and  thickened  with  plenty  of 
butter  kneaded  in  flour.  Strain,  and  add  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  white  pepper  in 
fine  powder,  a  quarter-hundred  of  pickled  oysters, 
and  a  spoonful  of  the  liquor.  Pour  the  skimmed 
sauce  over  the  fire.     Garnish  with  sliced  lemon  and 

Sickled  samphire.  This  makes  a  very  handsome 
cotch  dish.  Whitings  are  dressed  as  above,  with  a 
white  sauce,  and  codlinss  with  a  brown  sauce. 
For  Crajmit  Heads  see  National  Dishes.  Had- 
docks and  codlings  may  also  be  dressed  in  a  sauce 
made  of  two  bottles  of  clear  small  beer  poured  over  a 
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l|aOt£-poiiiid  e£  biitter,  nicely  browned  and  dredged 
with  flour^  oysters,  and  alittie  of  their  liquor^  maA« 
mam^Gateup,  spices^  and  vinegar*  Boil  thefic^in  this 
strained  ^auce^  and  serve  in  a  soup-dish. 

HADBOOKS  BAKED, 

A  good  Family  Dish, 

OuBSV  and  season  three  or  four  rather  large  haddockS| 
place  them  neatHy  on  a  flat  dish^  with  a  border  dt  - 
mashed  potatoes  neatly  marked.  Olaze  with  an  e^g, 
and  place  bits  of  butter  here  and  there  over  the  fish, 
aad  a  piece  inside  of  each.  Garnish  yrith  potato- 
balls,  and  bake  for  a  half-hour.  Pour  a  little  melted 
butter  and  catsup  over  the  dish. 

TO  FBT  HADDOCKS,  SOLES,  TROUTj  PERCH^  TEKCH, 
WHITINGS,  FLOUNDER&,  &C.* 

Clean  and  skin  the  haddocks.  QWhitingsand  flounders 
are  not  skinned  by  French  or  Scotch  cooks.^  If  the 
haddocks  are  too  lai^e,  cut  them  in  two  or  three  pieces^ 
-*-or  split  them.  When  the  fish  are  dried,  either  rub 
them  with  flour,  or,  if  to  be  higher  dressed,  rub  off  the 
flour,  and  with  a  paste-brush  wash  them  over  with 
beat  egg ;  strew  finely-grated  bread  over  liiem,  and 
firy  in  a  deep  pan  in  plenty  of  clarified  dripping  or 
lard,  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  neither 
scorch  the  fish  nor  yet  stew  them.  Turn  and  lift  them 
carefully,  and  keep  them  hot  by  the  fire,  on  paper,  to 
absorb  the  fat,  till  the  whole  are  finished.  Garnish 
with  fried  oysters,  cr  a  few  sprigs  of  curled  parsley 
and  sliced  lemon,  and  serve  very  hot,  with  shrimp- 
sauce,  if  any  is  used.     If  the  fish  are  not  cut  down 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  delicate  whiting  at  times  from  the 
coarse  codling  :-^the  codling  has  a  heard — the  whiting  is  smooth. 
Flounders  diner  much  in  quality ; — ^there  is  a  coarse  kind  of  floun. 
der,  with  bright  scarlet  star-like  snots,  which  in  reality  looks  better 
than  the  8ob»-coated  grey-hack^  mough  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  qua- 
lity. This  is  a  surer  test  than  the  thickness  or  firmness  o^  the  fish. 
Haddocks  are  in  season  from  Whitsuntide  to  Christmas,  and  floun- 
ders about  the  same  time.  Herrings  are  never  long  out  of  season, 
though  the  quality  falls  off  at  times. 


they  BIJ17  be  sBtm  the  hack,  or  lightly  acorcd;.  thd 
same  fat  will  do  more  than  onee^  if  strainecL  Wbit* 
iiig^  and  small  haddocka  may  have  the  tail  skewered 
in  the  mouth.  French  cooks>  and  some  English  ones 
serve  fried  fish  on  a  napkin.  In  Scotland^  herrings 
are  often  dipped  in  oafemealj  and  fried  in  plenty  of 
dripping,  with  sliced  onions.  In  France  mustard  is 
served  with  fresh  herrings^  and  the  practice  is  com- 
mendable. All  these  fish  are  occasionally  broiled 
either  split  {ScoHici  speldered)  or  whole.  Wipetfaeni 
Tery  dry,  dust  them  with  fiour,  and  broil  over  a  dear 
moderate  fire.  Haddocks  salted  and  hung  for  a  day, 
or  8|^t  and  boned,  are  very  good  when  broiled.  8ktn 
them,  dust  them  with  fiour,  lay  them  oh  the  gridiron, 
and,  if  not  split,  put  the  opened  part  downmost.  Turn 
them  a  few  minutes  on  both  sides,  and  they  are  done* 
Serve  with  cold  fresh  butter.  Finnans,  and  Findhom 
haddodcs,  are  skinned  and  dressed  as  above.  Iliejr  may 
be  taken  from  the  gridiron  when  just  done,  dippea 
in  hot  water  if  dry  or  hard,  and  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
to  Aioisten.     Serve  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin. 

Obs.—^An  imitation  of  the  Finnan  haddock  is  now 
made  by  salting  for  a  few  hours,  splitting,  and  wet- 
ting the  fish  with  p3rroligneous  acid,  and  hanging 
them  to  dry.  Broiled  haddoeks,  whether  fresh  or 
reUied,  or  as  Finnans,  are  held  in  great  esteem  by 
those  who  relish  a  good  breakfast.  The  latter  com- 
modity is  now  regularly  forwarded  from  Aberdeen  to 
Edinburgh  and  London  by  the  mail-coach.  They  may 
be  very  well  dressed  on  a  heater  before  the  fire,  or  in 
aDutdi  oven,  and  are  equally  fit  for  breakfast  or  sup- 
per. 

TO  DBBSB  SLICES  OF  HOLIBUT,  LIKG,  OR  TUSK, 

For  a  Maigre  Disk.  '    . 

Fby  the  slices  in  butter,  and  stew  them  in  a  Httle 
fish-stock  seasoned  with  parsley  and  celery.  Add  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  white  pepper,  mace,  a 
little  lemon-peel,  ^d  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice. 
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RBimniCHS  ANB  MACICBBBL. 

Wh^k  bd^ed,  serve  them  -witii  butter  and  mustard* 
They  may  be  broiled  either  split  or  whole,  sprinkkd 
with  herbs,  chopped  crumbs,  and  seasoned  with  pep^ 
per  and  salt ;  or  collared,  by  splitting  them,  taking  out 
the  bones,  seasoning  with  mixed  spices,  rolling  up  and 
baking  ^m  in  a  slow  oven.  Herrings  are  very  good 
potted,  and  will  keep  a  week  without  any  expense  of 
butter.  Clean,  and  season  them  highly  with  salt  mnd 
mixed  spices.  Pack  them  neatly,  he€uh  and  thranff,  in 
a  deep  dish  filled  up  with  vinegar,  and  a  little  butter 
^tuck  over  them.  Tie  them  closc^  up  with  several 
folds  of  paper,  and  bake  them.  They  eat  very  wdll 
cold,  or  will  warm  up  in  the  liquor.  For  pickling 
highly,  bay-leaves,  more  vinegar  and  spices  may  be 
^ployed,  and  the  fish  may  be  either  balced  or  boiled; 
-*<4>oil  up  the  pickle,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  them. 

TO  8TB W  TROUT,  OAflP,  OB  PBftCIB. 

CkiSANthefish  v«ry  well;  if  ktrge,1Jleym8ybedivkl- 
^^  or  «plit.  Rub  thetai  inside  with  salt  and  iiiiKed 
s^ces.  Lay  ihem  in  the  sftew-pan,  and  put  in  nearly 
as  mudi  good  gravy  as  will  cover  them,  with  «  cou- 
ple of  onions  and  a  few  cloves  stuck  in  them,  s<iine 
Jamaica  and  black  peppercorns,  and  a  bit  of  mace ; 
and  when  the  fish  have  stewed  a  fisw  minutes,  a  couple 
of  glasses  <^  claret  or  Rheniii&,  a  boned  anchovy, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  carvenne.  Take  up 
the  fish  carefully  when  ready,  and  keep  them  hot. 
Thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  kneaded  in  browned 
fiour ;  add  a  little  mushroom-catsup  and  a  few  pickled 
oysters,  if  approved,''*-die  sauce,  though  less  piquant, 
is  more  delicate  without  catsup.  Having  skimmed 
and  strained,  pour  it  over  the  fi^. 

Obf.-^ln  the  French  kitchen  fish  is  sometimes 
stewed  with  wine,  spiceries,  and  butter,  and  no  meat- 
gravy  is  used.  The  dry  austere  wines  are  the  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  sauce  is  thickened  with 
bread  boiled  in  it.  These  fish  may  all  be  boiled  plain, 
and  served  with  finely-minced  parsley  and  butter,  or 
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fennel,  or  chervil  and  butter,  or  equal  parts  of  each. 
-*See  Sauces.  The  fish  may  be  brownea  previously  ; 
but  we  conceive  the  flavour  better  when  they  are  at 
once  put  to  stew  in  the  sau.ce.  In  England  fish  is 
sometsmes  stewed  in  cider  instead  of  wine,  seasoning 
with  cayenne,  shalot,  or  onion. 

TO  8TBW  BOI<ES,  EBLS,  LAMFBKYS,  AND  FILLBTS  OF 
TURBOT,  HOLIBUT,  WHITINGS,  COD,   &a 

Clean  and  trim  the  fish.  Eels  must  be  cut  in  frcHn 
three. to  four  inch  lengths,  and  rubbed  with  salt  be- 
fore skinning,  to  draw  out  the  slime.  Wash  thetn 
very  welL  The  other  kinds  of  fish  must  be  cut  into 
larger  pieces ;  the  pieces  may  be  dipped  in  egg,  rolled 
in  grated  crumbs,  and  browned  before  they  axe  put 
into  the  stew-pan.  Have  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good 
dear  beef-gravy,  in  which  two  onions,  a  carrot,  and 
a  few  pot  herbs  have  been  boiled.  Stew  the  fish  in 
this  gravy  very  gently,  giving  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
the  harder  sorts,  and  about  ten  minutes  to  whitings  or 
eels.  Lift  out  the  pieces,  and  keep  them  hot.  Skim 
the  sauce,  and  thicken  it  with  browned  flour,  ot  rice-^ 
flour  ;  add  a  small  glass  of  red  wine,  and  a  larm 
q)oonful  of  mushroom-catsup ;  give  it  a  minpte's  bou*^ 
ing,  and  strain  it  over  the  stewed  fish.  Stewed  fish 
mav  be  dressed  for  nuUgre  days  in  the  French  manner^ 
making  the  stock  strong,  either  with  fish  or  butter, 
or  part  of  both,  apd  using  more  herbs  or  seasonings*. 
L$iimpreys  and  codlings  are  the  better  of  having  an  an-, 
diovy  and  some  made  mustard  added  to  the  above 
sauce.  Serve  with  scraped  horseradish,  sippets^  of 
bread,  or  fried  parsley. 

TO  FBY  EBZ<8.* 

Skin  and  clean  them,  rub  them  with  salt,  and  wash 
th^u  in  several  waters.  Cut  them  in  four-inch  lengths. 


*  The  freshness  of  an  eel  is  known  by  its  vivadty  of  motioB ;  and 
its  quality  by  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The  best  kind — the  sjlrer 
eel,--4ft  that  found  in  the  dfiBiest  waters.  The  dmgj  3%llow,  and 
the  deep  aaUow^gEeen,  tie  yoy  ia£»tor  to  the.coj^eiy  btown4>acked 
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and^  h&vmg  rubbed  them  wiUi  salt  and  mixed  n>ice8> 
dip  tbem  in  beat  egg,  and  roll  in.crumba.  Fry  in 
plenty  of  boiling  lard>  drain,  from  the  fat  on  a  sieve 
before  the  fire^  and  serve  with  chervil^  or  parsley  and 
butter,  or  melted  butter,  or  mdted  butter  sharpened 
with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 

N.  £.-*-The  fat  in  which  eels  are  fried  does  not  an- 
swer well  for  frying  other  fish. 

TO  COLLAB  EELS. 

Bone  without  flaying  a  large  eeL  Season  it  highly, 
by  rubbing  with  mixed  spices  finely  pounded^  cnop<« 
ped  parsley^  sage^  and  a  sprig  of  lemon-thyme.  Roll 
up  and  bind  the  collar  with  tape,  and  boil  it  in  salt 
and  water  till  tender.  It  may  be  servfed  whole  with 
a  sharp  sauce^  or  cut  in  slices.  It  will  keep  in  a 
pickle  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in^  adding  salt  and 
vinegar.  Eels  may  be  stewed  as  carp>  but  are  rather 
a  luscious  dish. 

TO  SFITOHOOCK  EELS. 

Ci<EAN  them  welL  and  rub  with  salt  and  skin  them. 
Slit  open  the  belly  and  take  out  the  bone.  Wash  and 
dry  them,  cut  in  pieces  about  four  inches  long^  dredge 
with  flour,  which  wipe  off^  that  they  may  be  quite 
dry.  Dip  them  in  a  thick  batter  made  of  melted  but- 
ter^ yolk  of  eggs,  with  a  little  minced  parslev,  sage> 
and  a  very  li^e  shalot,  pepper,  and  salt.  ^  Roll  the 
pieces  in  fine. grated  bread-crumbs,  or  biscuit  fund- 
ed.   Dip' them  and  roll  them  again>  and  broil  on  a 


eel,  and  even  to  the  bronze-coloured.  Fresh.water  fish  of  all  kinds 
are  best  when  found  in  dear  streams.  The  natives  of  turbid  slu^- 
fllsh  streams  are  even  considered  more  difficult  of  digestion.  This 
18  said  to  be  peculiarly  the  case  with  salmon. 
/  The  cruelty  inflicted  on  eels  is  proverbial.  Instead  of  skinning 
and  cutting  alive,  a  humane  method  of  putting  them  to  death  U 
recommenoed  by  Dr  Kitcheneb,  whicn  deserves  to  be  generally 
known.  With  a  sharp-pointed  skewer  pierce  the  spinal  marrow 
through  the  back  part  or  the  skull,  when  life  will  instantly  cease. 
A  molem  Frendi  cook  gives  the  following  receipts — ^"  Take  live 
eels,  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and  as  they  are  twisting  about  on  all 
sidM,  lay  hold  of  them  with  a  towel  in  your  hand  and  skin  them  !** 
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el$ar  Bre^a  finelight-brcmit.  The  eels  mi^  be  dip* 
ped  jEOid  brefled  'vrhole  if  tkey  ere  not  too  Isirge,  er 
roasted  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Serve  either  anchovjr-saace 
or  melted  butter  ^witii  any  of  the  flavoured  vinegars. 
Garnish  widi  erisped  parsley.  EeU  ore  by  many 
goiirfRaff(/.r  preferred  when  boiled  plain^  strewing  dried 
parsley  and  sage  pulverized  over  them^  and  serving 
with  them  plain  melted  butter  sharpened  with  lemon- 
juice.     See  also  Remoulade  Sauce. 

TP  F|IY  SPRATS,  SMELTS,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FISH. 

Clbak  them  well,  and  when  wiped  dry,  rub  them  wiA 
flour  to  absoib  any  moisture  that  remains.  Dip  them 
in  beat  egg,  and  then  in  breed-crumbs  rubbed  t£rou|^ 
a  colander.  Fry  than  in  plenty  of  <A],  lard,  or  clari£«d 
dripping,  making  it  quite  hot.  Take  care  in  turning 
not  to  break  l^em.  If  wanted  very  nice  they  may  be 
twice  dipt  4n«gg  and  orumbs,  or  in  biseuit-powder. 
Lay  them  on  a  sieve  reversed,  to  drain  the  nt  fyem. 
them.  These  delicate  fish  may  also  be  stewed  in  wine, 
with  a  little  vinegar  and  plenty  of  spice,  or  in  cider. 
Garnish  with  fri^  parsley  and  lemon  sliced. 

TO  BROIL  SPRATS,  SHEhtB,  &C. 

lUm  a  long  bird-skewer  or  a  cemmen  knftAi#«needie 
through  the  eyes.  Dust  them  widi  flour,  and  have  ii 
hot  gridiron  rubbed  with  mutton-suet  or  chalk,  end  a 
clear  Are.  Serve  them  hot.  The  fish  will  pickle,  or 
bake,  and  eat  cold  very  well.  Bidce  them  with  bu^ 
ter,  a  high  seasoning  of  mixed  spices  and  vinegar. 
They  wiU  keep  for  a  week. 

Obs, '■^Imitation"  Anchovies  maybe  made  with  sprats 
cured  in  a  strong  pickle  of  bay  and  common  salt,  and 
salpruneUa,  sugar,  pounded  pepper,  with  a  little  co- 
chineal to  colour  them.  In  Scotland,  sprats,  gar- 
vocks,  &c.  and  herrings,  are  roasted  on  the  girdle 
which  toasts  the  family  bread,  and  tiiis  plan  answers 
very  well  in  cottage  economy. 
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TO  mtlBBS  BBD  HBBBIUGS  AHD  SUPFBD  ri€RIiBD  HB»- 

BIKCM. 

Bblin^  open,  and  trim  red  herrings.    If  old  and  hard, 

iponr  aome  bet^  amaU  beer  over  i^twm,  and  let  tiiem 

9teep  a  ialf-Jioar.     Broil  them  over  a  dear  fire  at  a 

taonaLderabie  distaiKe,  or  before  the  fir^;  rub  them 

with  good  oil  or  fresh  batter  while  broiling,  and  rub 

on  a  Httle  more  when  they  are  served.     Serve  theaa 

▼err  hot  with  cold  batter,  or  melted  butter  and  mu8« 

tard,  and  mashed  potatoes  or  parsnips.     Sleep  pickled 

herrings  from  one  to  two  days  and  nights,  changii^ 

<the  wi^r  if  they  be  very  salt.     Hang  them  up  on  a 

atidc  pasfaed  through  the  eyes,  and  broil  them  when 

,wmted.    These  are  called  buffed  herrings  in  Scotland^ 

vnd  are  used  at  bareakfast  or  sapper. 

PICKLED  HBBBINOe  A  FBBNCH  WAY. 

Wash  the  herrings ;  cot  off  the  heads  and  tips  of  the 
tails ;  skin  th^m ;  steep  them  in  lukewarm  milk  and 
water,  and  dry  and  broil  them ;  didi  with  slices  of  raw 
onions  and  rennets,  and  serve  with  oil. 

TO  STUFF  AND  BAKE  CARP,  PIKE,*  AND  HADDOCKS. 

Having  sdaled  and  cleaned  the  fish  without  catting 
open  much  of  the  breast,  stuff  them  with  a  maigre 


*  R$oeiptfor  Dresaing  a  Pikebw  Isaac  WALTON-i-^'  Fintopen 
■  jouT  pike  at  the  gilU,  and,  if  need  be,  cut  also  a  little  aiit  towuds 
the  b&y.  Out  of  these  take  his  guts,  and  keep  his  liver,  which  you 
are  to  shred  very  small,  with  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and  a  litde 
winter-savory  ;  to  &ese  put  some  pickled  oysters,  and  some  ancho- 
vies, two  or  three,  both  these  last  whole,  for  the  anchovies  will  melt, 
and  the  oysters  should  not ;  to  these  you  must  add  also  a  pound  of 
.sweet  butter,  which  you  are  to  mix  with  the  herbs  that  axe  shred,  and 
let  them  aU  be  weQ  salted.  If  the  pike  be  more  than  a  yard  lomp, 
then  you  may  put  into  these  herbs  more  than  a  pound,  or  if  he  be 
leas,  then  less  butter  will  suffice :  these,  bein^  tnus  mixed,  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  maoe,  must  be  put  into  the  puce*s  belly ;  and  then 
his  beOy  so  sewed  up  as  to  keep  all  the  butter  in  his  beUy  if  it  be 
.  poarible ;  if  nat,  then  as  much  as  you  possiUy  can.  But  take  not 
naff  the  scales.  Then  y6a  are  to  thrust  the  spit  through  lus.  mouth, 
out  at  his  tail.    And  then  take  four  or  five  or  six  sj^  sticks,  or 

h2 
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forcemeat  made  thus :  Beat  yolks  of  eggs^  a  few  otb* 
ters  bearded  and  chopped^  and  two  boned  anchoviet ^ 
pounded  biscuit^  or  bread  grated^  minced  parsley,  and 
a  bit  of  shalot  or  an  onion,  mace  pounded,  black  pep- 
per, allspice,  and  salt  Mix  these  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions, and  having  beat  a  good  piece  of  butter  in  a 
stew-pan,  stir  them  over  the  fire  till  of  the  consistence 
of  a  good  thick  batter,  adding  more  biscuit-powder  or 
flour  if  necessary.  Fill  the  fish  and  sew  up  the  slit. 
Bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  basting  with  plenty  of 
butter,  and  sticking  butter  all  over  them.  Serve  jmAt 
with  anchovy-sauce,  and  carp  with  the  following 
saiice : — Take  up  the  fish  on  a  not  plate ;  thicken  ti^e 
liquor  in  which  it  was  baked  witn  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  faggot  of 
parsley,  a  few  leaves  of  basil,  a  sprig  of  lemon<Syme, 
and  a  very  little  marjoram.  Strain  and  add  to  the 
sauce  a  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  one  of 
Chili  vinegar,  a  glass  of  red  wine,  and  a  little  soy,  with 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste.  Four  a  little  of  this 
over  the  carp,  and  serve  the  rest  in  a  tureen.  GUumish 
with  curled  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon,  or  parsley  and 
scraped  horseradish. 

Obs. — A  highly-relishing  forcemeat  for  the  above 
may  b^  made  of  scraped  ham  or  tongue,  or  bacon  fried 


▼erf  thin  laths,  and  a  convenient  quantity  of  tape  or  fiUetintf ;  thew 
lams  are  to  be  tied  round  aboiit  toe  pike*B  body  m>m  1^ 
head  to  his  tail,  and  the  tape  tied  somewhat  thick,  to  prevent  his 
Intssking  or  falling  off  from  the  spit.  Let  him  be  roasted  very  lei- 
Burdy,  and  often  oasted  With  claret  wine  and  anchovies  and  butter 
mixea  together  and  also  with  what  moisture  falls  from  him  into  ^ 

San.  Wnen  you  have  roasted  him  sufficietatly,  yon  are  to  hold  ua- 
er  him,  when  you  unwind  or  cut  the  tape  that  ties  him^  such  a  dish 
as  you  purpose  to  eat  him  out  of,  and  let  him  fall  into  it  with  the 
sauce  that  is  roasted'  in  his  belly,  and  by  this  means  the  pike  will  be 
kept  unbroken  and  complete.  Then,  to  the  sauce  which  was  wiAin, 
and  also  that  sauce  in  the  pan,  vou  are  to  add  a  fit  quantity  of  the 
best  butter,  and  to  squeeze  the  juice  of  three  or  four  oranges. 
Lastly,  vou  may  either  put  it  into  the  pike,  with  the  oysters,  two 
doves  01  garlick,  and  take  it  whole  out  when  the  pike  is  cut  off  the 
spit ;  or,  to  ^ve  the  sauce  a  hogoo  {/umiaout)^  let  the  didi  into  which 
you  let  the  pike  fall  be  rubbed  with  it ;  tne  using  or  not  using  of  this 
garlick  is  left  to  vour  discretion. 

^<  This  dish  or  meat  is  too  good  lor  any  but  anglers  or  very  honett 
men ;  and  I  trust  you  will  prove  both,  and  theiSbre  1  have  trusted 
jou  with  this  secret." 


and  cut  in  liftle  .bits,  with  suet  oc  mairow,  shalot^ 
cayenne^  salt>  a  chopped  anchovy^  bread-crumbs^  a 
little  walnut  or  oyster-liquor^  wim  egg  to  bind  the 
comjposition.  The  meat  of  a  lobster  may  be  substi* 
tuted  for  the  ham  or  fried  bacon. 

TO  PIUBSS  FLAIOB. 

Clban^  and  without  washing  wipe  the  fish^  and  rub  it 
with  s^t.  When  it  has  lain  Gcoax  six  hours  to  a  day 
wash  it^  wipe  it  very  dry>  and  rub  with  flour  to  absorb 
all  the  remaining  damp.  When  the  flour  is  rubbed 
off,  brush  it  over  with  beat  eggs^  and  dip  it  in  bread- 
crumbs^ with  a  little  finely-minced  parsley.  Fry  it  in 
nlenty  of  lard  or  good  drippings  and  when  drained 
nrom  the  fat,  serve  with  fried  parsley  and  anchovv- 
sauce,  or  melted  butter  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  or  Seville  orange, 

TO  BBEBS  PIPEBS. 

CiiEAK  a  very  fresh  fish  without  cutting  it  open  too 
much.  Stuff  it  with  a  forcemeat  of  four  ounces  of 
shred  suet^  and  a  large  breakfast-cupful  of  bread- 
crumbs, mixed  with  two  eggs,  chopped  parsley,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a  little  cayenne.  I^ew  in  this  stuffing, 
skewer  the  tail  into  the  mouth;  flour,  egg,  and 
crumb  the  fish ;  bake  it  in  a  hot  oven ;  drain  it  and 
serve  with  Dutch  sauce. 

TO  DBESS  BED  MULLET. 

Cleak  and  bake  or  boil  the  fish.  Serve  it^with  lob- 
«ter-sauce. 

Ohs. — French  cooks  do  not  gut  this  fish.  It  is  mc^re- 
ly  washed,  wrapped  in  buttered  paper,  and  baked  to 
preserve  the  delicacy  of  its  native  flavour* 

FISH-TUBTLE, — A  FAVOUBITE  DISH^ 

Fbt  slices  of  fresh  codling  or  large  haddock^  and 
drain  them.  Parboil,  skin,  and  cut  into  squares  a 
piece  of  good  skate.    Have  ready  some  cow-heel,  beef 
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or  veri  gravy  brodi  hij^jr  seasoned  witii  pepper,  cay- 
enne, and  catsup^  and  thickened  with  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  Stew  tne  fish  in  this  with  the  meat  of  a  lob- 
ster, and  a  few  oysters  in  their  juice.  Season  widi  es- 
sence of  anchovy,  and  a  little  wine  if  you  like. 

TO  OUBBIB  HAHnOCKB,  CODLINOS,  OB  WHITINGS. 

Have  a  quart  of  good  beef  or  veal  stock,  in  whidi  a 
carrot  or  turnip  and  two  onions  have  been  boiled* 
Thicken  it  with  butter  kneaded  in  lightly-browned 
flour.  Having  cleaned,  skinned,  and  boned  die  fish, 
cut  them  in  neat  bits  of  about  three  inches  in  length. 
Rub  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  of  a  fine  col&n* 
brown  in  good  butter.  Drain  them,  and  mix  very 
smoothly  with  a  little  of  the  stock  from  a  dessert- 
spoonful to  a  table-spoonful  of  currie-powder,  two 
onions  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  a  large  quarter-pint  of 

food  thick  cream,  if  a  little  sour  so  much  the  better, 
tew  the  fish  very  slowly  in  die  stock  till  they  are 
tender,  which  will  not  take  long.  Place  the  pieces 
neatly  in  the  dish,  the  largest  in  the  centre,  ana  hav- 
ing skimmed  the  currie-sauce,  pour  it  over  them. 

06#.— This  has  become  a  favourite  way  of  dressing 
fish,  though  it  finds  no  place  in  any  book  of  cookery. 
It  is  cheap,  convenient,  and  even  elegant.  Instead, 
however,  of  using  currie-powder  as  obtained  in  shops, 
we  would  advise  every  cook  to  keep  the  several  ingre- 
dients, each  good  of  its  kind,  in  well-stopped  vials, 
and  to  mix  them  when  they  are  wanted,  suiting  the 
quantities  of  the  various  ingredients  to  the  nature  of 
me  dish.  Fish,  for  example,  requires  more  acid  than 
fowl.  Some  people  like  a  great  deal  of  cayenne,  others 
detest  the  taste  and  smell  of  turmeric,  and  some  are  all 
for  ginger.  To  use  currie-powder  mixed  in  the  same 
proportions  for  every  sort  of  viand  and  of  taste  may 
ao  very  well  for  those  who  entertain  a  mysterious  ve- 
neration for  the  oriental  characters  inscribed  on  the 
{)ackages,  but  Will  not  suit  a  gourmand  of  any  know- 
edge  or  experience.  Prawns,  oysters,  or  muscles, 
may  be  added  to  the  currie. 
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WATB&  8OU0HT. 

Bbi«8^  gudgeons^  whitings^  flounders,  &c.  are  all  em* 
ployed  for  this  dish.  l/Hiichever  tort  xf  £ah  you  «ie» 
dean  them  well,  taking  out  the  gills>  eyes,  &c.  Cut 
them  in  neat  small  pieees.  Have  a  little  good  fish- 
stock  made  of  the  heads  and  fins,  and  seasoned  with 
onion,  pterAey,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  pep|>er,  and  salt 
Strain  and  skim  it,  and  stew  the  cut  fish  m  it  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes^  Put  in  a  little  catsup,  skim,  and  serve 
it  in  a  soup-dish.  A  bay-leaf  may  be  boUed  in  the 
stock,  and  the  souchy  may  be  flavoured  with  essence 
of  anchovy,  shaldt,  or  any  flavouring  ingredient  thai 
is  approved. 

O^^..^ThiB  is  esteemed  a  very  whcdesome  prepa- 
ration.    It  ought  to  have  no  butter. 

RICH  PJ8B«FUB,-*A  XAIOBX  DUB. 

Clban  aoftd  nicely  trim  either  soles,  trout,  salmon,  tnr- 
bot,  whichever  is  intended  for  the  pie,  and  cut  them 
into  handsome  fillets.  Season  the  fillets  inside  with 
pepper,  cayaine,  mace,  and  salt.  They  may  either 
be  turned  round  or  laid  flat  in  the  pie-dish,  packing 
them  neatly.  If  to  be  made  very  nch,  the  dish  may 
be  lined  with  fish-forcemeat.  Put  bits  of  butter  be- 
low and  above  the  fish,  and  strew  in,  if  to  be  very 
rich,  diopped  shrimps  or  prawns,  or  the  soft  part  of 
oysters,  or  lobster-meat*  Make  and  season  nearly  a 
pint  <^  stock  of  the  heads  and  trimmings ;  thicken 
and  strain  it  over  the  fish,  and  cover  the  ditik  with  a 
good  puff-paste»  It  will  require  less  cooking  than  a 
meat-pie  of  the  same  size.  ^ 

LOB8TBR-PIB,<*-A  KAf«BS  DISH. 

Parboil  two  good  lobsters ;  take  out  all  that  is  good 
of  the  meat,  and  cut  it  in  bits,  and  place  it  in  a  small 
pie-dish.  Beat  the  spawn  and  sheUs,  and  stew  them 
m  water,  widi  a  blade. or  two  of  maee,  Mod  a  little 
good  vinegar.    Strain  this  over  the  lobste&meat,  and 
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cover  with  a  light  paste.  A  little  soj,  wine^  cayenne^ 
and  catsup  wiU  make  this  pie  more  relishing. 

Obs. — Some  knowing  gourmands  have  those  pies 
made  of  alternate  layers  of  lohster  and  oyster-meat^ 
and  bread-crumbs^  with  balls  of  pounded  oysters^  and 
lobster-coral  and  essence  of  anchovies. 

AN  BIRL,  MACKBUBJj,  OB  BSBAIKQ  PIS* 

Skin  and  clean  the  fish,  cut  them  in  b4i>4^ine  piecest» 
and  season  highly  with  pepper,  aU^pipe,  and  salt; 
stick  bits  of  butter  about  the  fish,  and  put  a  little  vin- 
egar in  the  dish.     Cover  it  with  a  commoii  crust. 

06^.—- The  Club  did  not  aj^rove  of  this  dish  when 
covered  with  crust.     It  may  have  an  edgij^g. 

A  SAVOUBY  8HBIMP  OB.FBAWN  PI^  .])[4IQBB.     < 

Have  as  many  well-cleaned  shrimps  or  prawns  as  will 
nearly  fill  the  pie-dish.  Season  witb:p$tunded  mace, 
cloves,  a  little  cayenne  and  Chili  vinegar.  Put  some 
butter  in  the  dish,  and  cover  with  a  light  puff-paste^ 
Less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  wiU  baKe  them. 

AN  EXCELIiENT  SALT-FISB  FJE  MAIOBE. 

This  may  be  made  of  either  cod  or  haddocks  salted, 
but  not  too  dry.  Steep  and  boil  the  fish.  Trim  away 
all  skins,  bones,  and  fins,  and  cut  them  into  thin 
handsome  pieces.  Boil  hard,  and  peel  half  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  slice  them  thin;  do  the  same  with  as 
many  well-sized  onions.  Have  plenty  of  parboiled 
potatoes  sliced.  Place  some  bits  of  butter  and  a 
layer  of  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  pie- 
^dish,  then  fish,  then  eggs,  then  onions,  and  again  but- 
ter, thus  filling  up  the  dish,  shaking  pepper  over  every 
separate  layer,  and  putting  butter  over  each.  Make  a 
sauce  of  chopped  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  melted 
butter,  a  little  made  mustard,  and  essence  of  anchovy, 
or  soy,  and  pour  it  over  the  pie.  Cover  it  with  a  puff- 
paste,  or  mashed  potatoes,  scolloped  round  the  edge, 
and  glazed  with  eggs.  This  pie  will  not  require  much 
of  the  oven. 
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O^^.— Pies  may  be  made  of  perch^  mackerel^  her* 
rings,  soles,  flounders,  haddocks,  &c.  The  tough  or 
oily  fish  must  be  previously  skiimed.  Fish-pies  may 
be  baked  open. 

A  BXCH  FISH-PIE. 

TsREB  middling-sized  haddocks,  mackerels,  or  solea, 
will  make  a  pie.  They  may  be  stuffed,  well-seasoned, 
and  laid  in  an  oval  flat  dish,  with  a  puff-paste  border, 
or  an  edging  of  mashed  potatoes  neatly  marked.  Stick 
plenty  of  butter  over  them,  or  glaze,  and  cover  with 
bread-crumbs.  Balls  of  fish-forcemeat,  or  yolks  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  may  be  employed,  to  enrich  the 
dish,  or  for  plain  dinners,  potato-balls.  If  wanted 
very  high-dressed,  the  fish  may  be  laid  on  forcemeat, 
and  have  a  rich  sauce  poured  hot  over  them  when 
baked. 

SAUCB8  FOR  FIB6  OF  PBB09  FISH. 

Taxb  a  quarter-pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  the  same 
quantity  of  white  wine,  a  large  spoonful  of  oyster-li* 
quor,  and  another  of  catsup,  with  two  anchovies  boned 
and  chopped.  Boil  this  sauce  for  two  minutes,  and, 
skimming  it,  pour  it  through  a  funnel  hot  into  the  pie 
when  to  be  served.  Another. — ^Take  a  half-pint  of 
good  thick  cream,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  soy,  two  an* 
chovies  boned  and  chopned,  and  a  bit  of  butter  rolled 
in  browned  flour.  Boil  it  up  in  a  small  saucepan, 
and  pour  it  hot  into  the  pie. 

TO  BOIL  lobsters  AND  CRABS. 

Choose  lobsters  and  crabs  by  their  weight  and  alert- 
ness, and  fresh  smell.  The  tail  of  the  lobster,  when 
fresh,  will  be  stiff  and  springy ;  and  so  will  the  claws 
of  the  crab.*    Fill  a  large  pot  with  water,  and  make 

*  Lobsters  and  crabs  are  in  season  from  March  till  October ;  ao 
that  they  supply  the  place  of  oysters,  which  come  in  about  the  time 
lobsters  go  eat  of  season.  Lobsters  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  gastvo- 
logers  for  the  fiimaess,  purity,  and  ilayouT  of  their  flesh,  when 
they  findi  refuge  in  the  locky  fastnesies  of  the  deep  from  the  rapacity 
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It  braddsii  with  asdt,  (on  tile  coast  aet^wstet  i«  u^ed ;) 
turush  and  put  in  the  lobsters.     Take  off  the  scum^  of 
which  a  gi^at  deal  will  be  thrown  up,  and  let  them 
boil  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes^  accordinff  to  the  sixe. 
If  boiled  too  long  the   fiesh  will  get  mready  and 
coarse ;  if  not  long  enough^  t^e  spawn  will  not  have  a 
fine  colour.     Wipe  the  lobsters  with  a  damp  cloth, 
'dien  rub  the  shell  with  butter^  and  wipe  it  off  again. 
Bredc  off  the  great  daws,  and  crack  them  at  the  joints 
without  mangling.    Split  down  the  tail,  and  place 
them  neatly  on  t1^  dish,  serving  the  following  sauce : 
The  hard  yolks  of  two  eggs  pounded  in  a  mortar  wi^ 
a  little  viixegar,  and  the  son  spawn  of  the  lobster. 
When  beaten  quite  smooth^  mix  this  with  a  large 
spoonful  of  salad-oil  and  a  glassful  of  the  best  vine*- 
gar,  a  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  a  little  cay- 
enne and  salt.     For  crabs,  the  same  sauce. 

TO  FOT  LOBSTERS  AND  CRABS  FOR  SANDWICHES, 
DBVn<ED  BISCUIT,  &C. 

Parboil  the  fish ;  crack  the  claws,  &c.  and  pick  out 
the  meat.  If  for  sandwiches,  beat  it  in  a  mortar  wrdi 
pounded  mace,  white  pepper,  cayenne,  nutmeg,  and 
salt*  If  to  keep  for  eating,  or  for  a  cold  relish,  mix 
the  meat  neatly  cut  in  small  bits,  and  the  coral  and  . 

I  _     .  ■ ,         '  _  _ 

of  sharks  and  fishermen,  the^  sometimes  attain  an  immense  size,  and 
have  been  fonnd  from  eighteen  indies  to  upwards  of  tvo  feet  in  length. 
AfkbiBy  who  oiu^t  to  he  the  patron  saint  of  enicuies,  made  a  vojitge 
to  the  coast  of  Amca  on  hearing  that  lobsters  or  an  unusuallylarge  size 
were  to  be  found  there,  and,  after  encountering  much  distress  at  sea, 
met  with  a  disappointment.    Very  large  lobsters  are  at  present  found 
on  the  coasts  ox  Orkivey.    Some  Batnratists  affirm  (Glaus  Mag- 
nus and  GESiVEa,)  that  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  on  the  wild  shores 
of  Norway,  lobsteis  nave  been  found  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  six  in 
Hbiieadth,  wnich  sdze  mariners  in  dicir  terrible  embrace,  and,  drag. 
^Qg  them  into  their  caverns,  devour  them.    However  this  may  be, 
the  lobsters  and  crabs  for  being  devoured  are  best  when  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  when  found  on  reefs  or  very  rocky  shores.    They  are 
found  on  man^  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  during  the  summer 
wnpn^hii  there  is  gencxaUy  a  plentiful  supplv  in  the  London  market. 
In  places  where  crabs  are  good  and  plentinil,  a  very  pretty  supper- 
plate  is  made  of  a  few  pairs  of  the  thumbs ;  and  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  lobster-sauce  is  made  of  them,  particularly  of  the  small 
delicate  species  known  by  the  provincial  name  of  Catfie^,    The  affe 
of  shell-fish  mav  be  known  as  that  of  a  tiee  is  by  the  baric,  from  the 
ronghnessr  and  (ncrustationa  lAAA  gather  upoft-  tiK  florflMBat 
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die  rapavnin  aTBgmlsr  txmialatitk  layars cr  nhwrnatr 
pieeu,  m>  tint  ^hrni  ^iced  it  may  itave  that  marbkd 
appearance^  that  look  of  mosaic  work  which  so  much 
commends  the  taste  of  ihe  codk.  Press  the  layers  into 
a  potting-can^  and  bake  with  butter  in  a  slow  oven  for 
about  a  hal£Jumr.  Whsaa.  cold,  take  off  the  butter^ 
ftadk  the  meat  m  small  potting«cana^  and  fmur  diairi- 
Bed  butter  orer  it 

06f.-*«Wliat  is  left  of  this  butter  will  be  very  le^ 
liduugfor  sauoes.  Potted  lobster  jooay  be  dressed  bb 
a  fricassee  in  a  Bechamel  or  cream  sauce>  or  ealenco)d« 
Lobsters  for  sauce  when  the  fish  are  out  of  season^  may 
be  well  presemdiiii  tkia.wiiy. 


Pick  the  £rm  loettt  from  a  |dirbiailed  lobster  or  tnro, 
and  tske^dso  the  inside^  if  not  liiin  and  watery.  Sc»- 
son  highly  with  white  pepper^  cayenne^  pounded 
mace  and  cloves^  nutmegs  and  salt.  Take  a  little 
weti^iavftunid  gmvy^-^Scr  ^Eantple  tbe  jdly^  mast 
veal^  a  few  tiny  bits.  cf.bsDttar,  a  spoonful  of  soy  or 
walnut- catsup^  or  of  any  favourite-flavoured  vinegar, 
and  a  £|>ooiifal  of  red  wine.  Stew  the  eut  lobster  in 
this  aaaee  £br  adSnr  usimtes.  . 

0&s.-»^TJiisis.aKt)f,tbosedel»ate  messes  wbic^  the 
gourmet  lofes  to  isodk  for  Imns^tn  a  wiv^t  dish  heU 
over  a  spirst-hmtp,  or  in  a  silver  -slew^poR ;  the  pM^pf* 
ration  of  Ae  morael  being  toihim  the  better  part  of  it. 

Wkbv  parboiied^mb  it  w^  pknty  of  b«tter»  and  ky 
it  in  a  Dutch  oven  m  be&fos -&m  £re;  baste  it  till  it 
froth ;  dredge  iighlty  idth  floor,  and  Inste  Again. 

TO  mrnvsR  LomrsBs. 

Warm  the  meat  cut  into  niee  bits,  in  a  Utile  good 
brown  gravy.  Season  with  spices,  nutmeg,  and  salt, 
and  thicken  mA.  inUter  kneHied  ia  brownedJonr  ; 
or  dress  them  white  in  clear  gravv  and  a  little  cream, 
sesooait^  with  wiiiie  pepper  atid  sah^    Premms  and 
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fhrimpg  may  be  ifuttered  m  the  .same  way^  eitber^iii 
white  or  brown  sauoe^  and  served  on  toastedvsippetil  - 

FRI0A88BBD  LOBSTBB^  AK  BLXCUKT  DISH. 

Dbbss  the  lobster  the  same  as  in  the  former  receipt, 
but  use  more  veal-grayy,  a  little  jcteam,  and  the  beat 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Dish  tne  fricassee  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  dish,  and  place  the  claws  and  tail  neatly  round 
it;  garnish  with  pickled  beet-root  and  sliced  pickled 
cucumber. 


I«0B8TEB  IN  THB  FRBNGH  MOBB. 

CvT  the  meat  in  small  dice.  Stew  it  in  a  little  rich 
sauce  for  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  it  in  the  shell, 
which  must  be  nicely  cleaned.  Strew  it  twice  over 
with  sifted  crumbs,  and  brown  with  a^salamwider. 


TO  DBBSS  CRABS  HOT  AND  COLD;  OB  THB  SCOTCH 

PABTON-PIB. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  the  claws  and  body ;  clean  the 
shell  nicely,  and  return  the  meat  into  it,  first  season- 
ed with  siUt,  white  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  and- with  a 
few  bits  of  fresh  butter,  and  some  breaid-crumbs.  A 
small  glass  of  vinegar,  beat  and  heated  up  with  a  little 
made  mustard,  may  be  added,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
salad-oil  substituted  for  the  butter.  Brown  the  meat 
when  laid  in  the  shell  with  a  salamander.  To  Dress 
Crabs  cold. — Pick  out  all  the  meat,  and,  mixing  it  well 
with  a  tea^spoonful  of  salad-oil,  cayenne,  white  pcrp-t 
per,  and  salt,  serve  it  in  the  shell. 

06«.— The  shell  of  one  crab  will  contain  the  meat 
of  two.  The  meat  may  be  cut  in  fillets  for  variety, 
the  small  daws  disposed  neatly  round  the  dish,* and 
the  contents  of  the  body  pounded,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  and  stewed  ii^  a  little  gravy. 

PBAWNS  OB  CBAY-FISH,«*AN  OBNAStBNTAP  DISH* 

Makb  a  savoury  jelly  of  calf  s-feet  or  a  cow-heel>  a 
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pi«c«  of  8k«te>  or  trimimngs  of  turbot^  honeradiah, 
iemwd-peel,  an  omon^  and  a  piece  of  lean  bacon. 
When  boiled  to  a  jelly,  strain  it,  and  when  cold  take 
off  the  fat,  ke^back  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  up  with 
a  glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  the 
whisked  whites  of  four  eggs.  Do  not  disturb  it 
by  stirring.  When  boiled,  let  it  settle  twenty  mi- 
nutes, and  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag.  Pour  some  of 
the  jelly  into  a  deep  di w  ;  when  it  nas  firmed^  put  in 
the  cray-fish  with  their  backs  downwards,  fill  up  the 
dish  with  the  jelly,  and  when  cold,  turn  the  whole  out« 
This  jelly  may  be  poured  over  any  sort  of  cold  fish. 

Obs, — A  lobster  in  -  savoury  jelly  was  one  of  the 
fantastic  dishes  of  the  old  scnool  of  cookery.  The 
process  was  very  elaborate,  and  it  seldom  succeeded 
entirely ;  either  a  horn  was  broken  or  awry,  or  a  daw 
snapt,  or  a  fracture  of  the  tail  took  place,  to  the  utter 
dUtcomfiture  of  the  cook  and  mcnrtificatioii  of  ibe 
hostess. 

MOCK  GAVIABB. 

BoKB  a  few  anchovies  and  chop  them,  then  pound 
them  in  a  mortar  with  some  dried  parsley,  a  dove  of 
garlic,  a  little  cayenne,  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  a  very 
Mttle  salad«caL    Serve  on  toasted  bread  or  biscuit. 

A  SALMAOUNPI. 

Wash  and  cut  open  at  the  breast  two  large  Dutch  or 
Itfochfine  pickled  herrings;  take  themeat  from  the  bones 
without  breaking  the  skin,  and  keep  on  the  head, 
tail,  fins,  &c  Mmce  the  fish  with  the  breast  of  a  cold 
roast  chicken  skinned,  a  couple  of  hard-boiled  yolks 
^  eggs,  an  onion,  a  boned  anchovy,  and  a  little  grated 
ham  or  tongue.  Season  with  salad-oil,  vinegar,  cay* 
enne,  and  salt,  and  fill  up  the  herring-skins  so  that 
they  may  look  plump  and  wdl-shaped.  Garnish  with 
scraped  horseradish,  and  serve  mustard  wi^  the 
dish. 

06«.->— An  ornamental  Salmagundi  was  another  cf 
the  frippery  dishes  of  former  times.  This  edifice  was 
raised  on  a  china  bowl  reversed,  and  placed  in  the 


itikHBe  «»f  a  cBsfa^  crowned  irith  what^  bj  the  eottMe- 
sj  of  the  kitchen^  -was  called  a  pine  i^plemadeof 
fresh  butter.  Around  were  laid^  stratum  above  fitra- 
tmn^  chopped  eggs,  mmced  herring  aad  veal^  rasped 
meat^  and  minced  parsley ;  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  triumphal  arch  of  herring-bones^  and  adorned  witn 
a  garm«iing  of  barberries  and  samphire. 

TO  STEW  OrSTBRS.* 

Plump  juicy  oysters  alone  will  stew  to  advantage. 
When  opened^  pick  them  out^  beard  and  wash  them  in 
^eir  own  Kquor,  and  strain  it  repeatedly.  Put  it  into 
a  silver  or  biock-tin  saucepan  with  a  bit  of  mace>  and 

>—       I  ■■!     ■  I  iMi  I  II  ,        ...  I  ,  I  II    I    I       .  II  ,,,im 

*  Oysters  are  conceitedly  said  to  I>e  In  Bettson  tn  every  month  of 
ihe  ytut  ibat  has  an  r  1b  its  name^  begtening  wkb  September  and 
urihig  -with  Apak ;  bat  the  aeaaon  la  miuiy  placet  extends  finHQ  AQ'* 

Sist  to  May.  Every  city  has  its  favourite  oyster-bank.  In  London 
e  Colchester  and  Milton  oysters  are  held  in  most  esteem.  Bdin- 
bux|^  has  her  ^^  whiskered  pandores,"  and  latterly  Aberdour  oys- 
ters ;  and  Dublin  the  CailiB|[fiiid  and  '^  Powldoooiea  of  Buiran." 
For  the  convenience  of  obtaimng^  a  ready  supply  of  oysters,  they  are 
often  transported  from  their  origioal  beds,  and  laid  down  on  other 
alams  of  <ft»ooast ;  tet  tfanM  exiles  aie  aeldom  found  In  sutfh  p&dtc* 
lion  at  ihoflo  wkiflh  ate  called  tMHves^  that  is,  tach  at  have  nevar 
been  rudely  torn  from  their  native  homes,  and  sent  on  voyages  of 
pMfit.  Oysters,  f/faeii  Just  dredged,  may  ne  so  packed  in  smaO  bar- 
rels at  «o  Invp  good  Cw  a  wotk  « ten  di^,  «tid  in 'Ihit  stale  thcv  ate 
tent  to  distant  places.  Oysters  may  be  dropped  out  of  the  shell  into 
a  bottle,  and  kept  in  their  juice  for  a  little  time  by  corking  the  bot- 
tle closely.  Tney  may  also  be  preserved  good  for  some  time  by 
feeding  ;  and  custom,  which  brings  gourmands  to  admire  game  most 
when  in  a  state  of  putsidilgr,  hat  taught  them  to  relith  the  flavour  6t 
stale  oysters  better  than  those  recently  taken  from  the  beds.  Tht 
fltesher  oysters  are  they  are  the  better ;  but  when  to  be  kept,  lay  them 
bottom  downimtds  fa  a  tub,  «r  aay  vessel  tuiltd  to  the  quantity  t« 
be  BBeserved,  and  cover  them  widi  wator  in  which  a  good  deal  of  salt 
is  ussolved.  In  this  manner  Apicius  sent  oysters  to  Tiberius  when 
he  was  in  Parthia.  Change  the  water  every  twelve  hotns.  Most 
ttfoks  direct  that  litis  ^ddiealt  aniaial  theuld  be  fed  widioatBLtal  or 
floor  spriaUedin  ihe  water;  aadetheit,  on  the  principle  whush 
leads  a  mother  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles  to  give  her  new-born  dar- 
lii^  a  drop  of  gin,  are  for  feeding  them  with  white  wine  and  bread- 
erambs !  It  is  said  by  tiiote  who  havt  the  charge  of  fish^pondtf 
^  that  :fish  will  tat  ooUiing  bnt  what  oom^  out  oi  the  tea.  ;*'  saw, 
though  we  are  not  perfectiv  convinced  of  this  fact,  we  can  at  least 
believe  that  salt-watergruel  is  not  over  well  suited  to  the  delicate  sto- 
mach «f  an  oyster.  Tiott  large  UX  oysters  called  Paadoies,  which 
tBe-ao  much  prised  an  Edinburgh,  are  said  to  owe  their  superior  «&• 
oellence  to  the  brackish  contents  of  the  pans  of  the  a4|ecent  salt-works 
of'Prestonpans  flowing  out  upon  the  beds,— «  subject  this  worthy 
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lemoiMBeel,  and  a  f«w-  white  ]»eppevecynis»  a'lk^ 
butter  Kneaded  in  flour,  and  a  glaas  of  aweet  ereua,  Q9 

the  Bcrioiift  inveetigntion  of'  the  9f9i9r-maaUimr^  who  cmy  hnt  iv^ 
eeive  some  exceUent  hints  for  fattening  and  improving  the  quality  of 
h&  favourite  morsel.    We  have  great  doubts  on  this  point 

Shell-fish,  and  the  oyster  above  all,  have  lone  been  esteemed  high- 
ly restorotive  and  eiuy  of  d%e«feioii ;  they  me  meteStm  noonmdnd. 
ed  for  the. food  of  the  delicate  and  declining^  and  of  those  whose  di, 

festive  powers  have  been  impaired  by  excess.  When  eaten  for 
ei^^  an  oyster  Ifr  best  swallowed  with  its  own  liquor  the  moment 
the  sh^  is  opened  ;  or,  if  found  too  cold  fyt  the  stomadi,  a  spiiidci 
ling  of  blaok  pepper  may  be  allowed.  Vinegar  oounteiacts  Ae  eflbct 
of  eating  oysters  to  enrich  the  blood  or  render  it  more  balsamic,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  by  the  declining.  As  there  are  no  reat. 
sonable  bounds  to  oyster-eating,  it  may  be>  useful  to  notice  here,  that 
wbeik  toe  many  of  mese  or  omer  sh^-ixsfa  ore  swsHowed.  the  im- 
pleasant  feeling  may  be  removed  by  drinking  half  a  pint  of  not  milk. 
uonsumx>tive  ^rsons  are  recommended  to  use  hot  milk  after  their 
oysters  at  all  times. 

^'  Oysters,"  says  the  leaded  antboc  of  TabeSa  dbaria^  ^^  were 
not  common  at  Rome,  and  consequently  fetched  there  a  very  high 
price ;  yet  Mag&obius  assures  us,  that  the  Roman  Pontifis  never 
failed  to  have  them  every  day  on  their  tables.  From  the  fourth  century 
to  the  rei^  of  Louis  XlV.  they  were  nearly  forgotten,  but  they  soon 
came  agam  into  ^ogas^  and  from  that  time  nave  kept  up  their  repu- 
tation. Gastronomers,  we  know,  can  swallow  from  three  to  four  do- 
7XSD.  before  dinner,  and  then  sit  down  and  eat,  and  perhaps  better  than 
if  thev  had  abstained  from  them.  They  clear  die  stomach  of  acci- 
dental phlegm,  increase  the  gastric  juices,  and  by  their  natural  cool- 
ness, condense  the  air  which  may  be  fixed  In  the  organs  of  d^gestibn. 
When  good  they  ave  wholesome,  but  poisonous  wl^  bad."  *^  l%e 
Athenians  held  oystofs  in  great  esteem,"  says  the  same  learned  au*- 
thority  on  the  matteraof  ike  table ;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  the  mo- 
dem Athens  they  are  held  in  equal  re^rard. 

The  principal  taverns  of  the  Old  City  used  to  be  called  Oyster  T»^ 
vems,  in  honour  ctf  this  favourite  viand ;.  and  this  name  is  still  k^  up 
by  some  modem  places  of  genial  resort.  ^^  How  many  odebiatea  wits 
and  bonvwanU^  now  auite  chop-fallen,"  said  WiirTXRBiiOSSOK:, 
^  have  dived  into  the  dark  defiks  of  closes  and  wynds  in  .pursuit  of 
tiiis  delicacy,  and  of  the  wine,  the  wit,  the  song,  mat  gave  it  zest.  I 
have  heai:d  my  learned  and  facetious  friend,  the  late  Provost  CaxECB 
-—for  it  was  rather  out  of  my  day — say,  that  before  public  amuse^ 
ments  were  much  known  in  our  Presbyterian  capital,  an  oyster-«^, 
whidi  always  induded  music  and  a  little  dance,  was  the  ddignt  of 
theyoung  fashionables  of  both  sexes." 

Tlie  municipal  auth<»rities  were  wont  to  pay  considerable  attention 
to  ''  the  feast  of  shells,"  both  as  regarded  the  supply  and  the  price,-^ 
and  for  aught  we  know,  tluy  may  do  so  still.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dredging  season,  a  voyage  was  boldly  undertaken  to  the 
oyater-beds  in  the  frith  of  Forth  by  the  public  functionaries,  with 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  wedding  his 
Adriatic  bride.  Even  the  plodding  fishermen  of  our  l^ak  coasts  seem 
to  catch  inspiraticm  from  this  delicate  creature.  Instead  of  the 
whisky-inspiration  which  supports  them  in  dragging  the  herring- 
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of  Champagne  or  Madeira^  if  for  a  high  relkh;  in 
which  case  a  very  little  minced  shalot  or  onion  and 
cayenne  may  be  added.  Cover  and  simmer  the  oys- 
ters very  gently  for  five  minutes^  lift  them  with  a  sil- 
ver spoon  mto  a  deep  hot  dish^  with  toasted  sippets  in 
ity  and  strain  the  sauce  over  them. 

Obs.^~A,  sort  oi  deviled  stew  is  made  by  adding  more 
seasonings  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  If  it  be  true 
that  all  nsh  require  silver  knives  and  forks^  this  holds 
peculiarly  of  oysters.  A  genuine  oyster-eater  rejects 
all  additions, — ^wine,  shalot>  &c.,  are  alike  obnoxious 
to  his  taste. 


nets,  or  tbrowing  the  cod-lines,  like  the  fishezmeQ  of  Stdlian  seas, 
they 

^^  Sing  to  charm  <fte  tpmii  of  the  deep^^* 

M  they  tioll  the  dredginf-nets.  There  is  indeed  a  poetical  notion 
that  the  oyster,  among  hu  other  genUe  qualities,  is  inclined  to  min- 
strelsy— 

^^  The  Herring  loves  the  mory  moonlight. 

The  Mackerel  loves  the  wind. 
But  the  Oyster  loves  the  dredaing-sang, 

For  he  comes  of  gentle  kind/' 


The  Nahoh,  emulous  of  the  weU-eamedfame  of  Dr  KitCbener, 
who  has  set  the  ancient  duet  between  Bubble  and  Squeak,  with  pro- 
peraooompaniments,  wished  to  embellish  this  volume  wilh  the  music 
of  the  ^^  Dredging'^Sona^'  and  the  shrilling  recitative  of  the  oyster, 
wives, — ^those  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  ^*  Empress  of  the  North,** 
who,  for  miles  off,  are  heard  when  September  evenings  be^  to  shor- 
ten—«nckoos  of  autumn — ^barlnngerB'  of  winter — screammg  around 
^^  her  mountain  throne" — drowning  the  sunmier  ^^  babble  of  green 
tiees,"  and  bringing  back  the  genial  associations  of  ^^  rousing  nights,*' 
merry  tavern-suppers,  and  ^^  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  after  me  play.** 
There  is  peifaaps  no  spot  on  earth  where  oysters  are  enjoyed  in  such 
perfection  as  at  the  head  of  the  Old  Fish  Market  Close  of  Edin- 
burgh, once,  alas  the  change  !  the  cynosure  of  all  ihe  taverns,  fish- 
cieds,  and  booksellers*  riiops  ot  that  learned  city :  the  place  where 
eating,  learning,  and  law  sat  enthroned  side  by  side.    Here,  on  any 
evening  from  October  till  March,  the  oyBter^ourmand  took  his  so- 
litary stand,  and  enjoyed  his  delicious  regale  in  its  utmost  earthly 
perfection, — atvallowea  aUve  with  its  own  gravy  the  moment  it  was 
opened  by  the  fish- wife,  who  operated  on  the  shdl  with  a  dexterity 
of  manipulation,  a  n^idity  of  nngering  which  no  piano-forte-player 
we  ever  saw  could  compare  with, — nothing  indeed  could  be  com- 
pared with  it,  except  the  eager  voracity  of  those  genuine  lovers  of  the 
oyster,  to  whom  these  piscatory  Hebes  ministered. — G^uine  oyster- 
eaters  still  haunt  this  ravourite  spot.  Dr  Redgili.  resolved  to  visit 
it  <»i  the  first  night  of  his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh.— ^Edit. 
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TO  SCALLOP  0TSTBB8. 

Having  stewed  the  oysters^  as  above  directed,  for  two 
or  three  minutes  in  their  own  juice>  have  some  bread- 
crumbs  moistened  with  their  liquor^  a  good  piece  of 
melted  butter^  and  a  little  wine.  Place  some  of  this 
in  scallop-shapes^  and  cover  with  a  layer  of  oysters, 
then  more  moistened  bread-crumbs  and  oysters, 
and  finish  with  the  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel  and  finely-shred  parsley. 
Put  some  bits  of  butter  over  the  whole^  ana  brown 
before  the  fire^  or  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

TO  ORILL  OTSTEBS. 

Blanch  them  in  a  stew-pan  in  their  own  strained 
juice.  Wash  them  out  oi  this,  and  in  another  stew- 
pan  give  them  a  toss  with  a  bit  of  firesh  butter  and 
a  little  chopped  parsley ;  but  do  not  let  them  boiL 
Place  them  m  their  own  shells,  previously  well  clean- 
ed, and  put  some  bits  of  butter  over  them.  Place  the 
shells  on  the  gridiron;  two  minutes  will  do  them. 
Nutmeg  is  added  sometimes,  both  to  scalloped  and 
grilled  oysters,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  it. 

TO  BROWN  OYSTERS  IN  THEIR  OWN  JUICE, 

A  Scotch  Preparation. 

Wash  them  in  their  juice,  and  dip  them  one  by  one 
in  yolk  ofeggbeatup  with  a  very  little  flour,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Brown  a  good  piece  of  butter  in  the  frying- 
pan,  and  brown  the  oysters  nicely  over  a  quick  fire ; 
draw  them  aside,  and  pour  their  juice  strained  into 
the  pan ;  thicken  it  with  a  very  little  flour  kneaded 
in  butter,  and  when  it  boils  stir  the  oysters  among  it  for 
a  few  minutes.  This  answers  for  brown  sauce  to  cod's- 
head  and  shoulders,  calf 's-head,  &c. ;  but  when  to  be 
served  as  a  stew  it  may  have  a  little  catsup,  bread- 
crumbs, and  minced  parsley  added  to  it.  Serve  in  a  hot 
hash-dish  on  toasted  sippets.  Lemon-peel  and  chopped 
parsley  will  be  an  improvement  Muscles  may  be 
dressed  in  the  same  way. 


•«».  — 


TO  PICKLE  OYSTERS. 

Wash  the  largest  fat  native  oysters  that  you  can  get 
in  their  own  liquor.  Strain  it^  And  to  every  pmt  of 
it  put  a  glass  c^  white  wine^  mace^  nutmeg,  a  good 
many  white  peppercorns,  and  a  Kttle  salt,  if  neces* 
sary.  Simmer  the  oysters  for  four  or  fire  minutes ; 
but  never  let  them  boil,  as  they  will  harden.  Put 
them  in  glass  or  stone  jars.  Put  vinegar  in  the  pro« 
portion  of  a  glass  to  the  pint  to  the  liquor,  and  hM  it 
up.  Skim  the  pickle  and  pour  it  over  liie  oysters,  and 
when  cold,  cover  them  and  tie  them  close  up  with  blad- 
der. The  pickle-liquor  may  be  boiled  up  occasiomd* 
ly  and  suffered  to  cool,  which  will  tend  to  preserve 
tne  oysters :  a  spoonful  of  it  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  any  hash  or  common  ragout 

rro  PUTt  0YSTBR9  TO  »ARKMH  FISH. 

SiMMBB  them  in  their  own  strained  liquor  for  three 
minutes ;  drain  them ;  take  off  the  beards>  and,  dip^ 
ping  in  a  batter  of  egg,  fiour,  and  white  pepper,  ny 
them  in  lard  or  butter  of  a  golden  brown.  The  above 
is  the  rame  as  w/Her-frkteriy  only  the  fritter  batter  must 
be  stiffer,  and  highly-seasoned  with  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  lemon-peel.  Oyster-loaves,  a  fantastic  dish,  is 
made  as  oyster^patties,  using  the  little  ndl»  made  for 
this  purpose  instead  of  patty-pans. — See  Patties  and 
Oyster  "Sauce,  Preserved  Oysters,^ 

*  Fish  is  a  favourite  food  with  the  rich  and  luxairions,  but  it  is 
not  thouffht  to  possess  much  nourishment,  though  late  experiments 
of  men  m  science  in  France  go  far  to  overturn  tins  oplniofi.  When 
it  is  wished  rapidly  to  reduce  the  wel|^  of  jockeys  at  Newmarket, 
they  are  kq)t  on  fish.  Fish  is  considered  m(»e  easy  of  digestion 
than  flesh,  though  we  are  disposed  to  question  the  statement.  Shell- 
fish,  including  turtle,  ftom  approaching  to  the  nature  of  animal  jelly, 
are  the  most  nutritions,  but  not  always  the  most  easily  digested. 
Salmon  and  salmon-tzout,  tnrbot,  and  stmgeoB,  are  all  nnUi* 
tious^  but  heavy ;  and  eels  are  nourishing,  but  very  difficult 
of  dififestioi^  Salt-water  fish  are  considered  more  wholesome 
than  the  fish  of  stseams,  and  tiiose  which  frequent  rocky  or  graveUv 
places,  than  the  fish  of  slimy  lakes  and  mvMj  pools.  WMte  fisk 
are  more  easily  digested  than  those  of  more  ricnness  and  fiavonr, 
such  as  safanoB  and  herring,  and,  if  less  fat,  are  at  least  as  nutritions. 
Pike,  the  watsr.wolf»  is  firm  in  the  tSBtuw,  »  wefl«fl«vomed  and 
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TO  8TBW  mmdh^  FOaFlCfl^BAOCft.     ■■ 

Do  Uiem^  oygtersj  wilh  peppei!^  buftterj  and  tr>  little 

TO  MAKX  8TOBS  PISfi-SAVQB.* 

To  an  Ei^lishpint  of  red  ^<Mrl  (BuT@t«tidydt  ekr^k 
better,)  add  fifteen  anchovies^  cbof^ed  and  prgikrtd 
by  steeping  in- vinegar  in  a  clo$e^covei!^  yeaaeffar  a 
i^reek ;  add  to  this  a  stick  of  horseradidh  «cf aped, 
two  onions,  and  a  handful  of  parsley  ehopped,  a  des- 
sert-spoon^ of  lemon-thyme  stripped  of  the  stalks, 
two  bay-leavea^  a  imtm^p,  and  nx'.  biadea  of  mace 


wholesome,  though  not  a  fayourite  fish.  Carp  aod  tench  are  cpnii- 
deted  whokmnna.  Whitings^  flounders,  and  soles,  being  of  a  moist 
juicy  natxae^  ue  l%ht,  and  very  easy  of  digestion.  T&n  seemtf, 
according  to  Sir  John.  Sinclair,  to  be  a  general  undeistanding 
among  mankind,  that  fish  ought  to  be  eaten  with  butter  and  acids. 
"  Fish  and  nailk^"  savs  the  same  authority, "  are  seldom  conjoined.** 


who  live  a^eat  deal  both  on  fiesh  and  salt  fish,  consume  cabbage  in 
large  quantities  with  it,  and  are  entirely  free  from  the  scurvy,  and 
those  cutaneous  diseases  which  overrun  thcpeople  of  the  Hebrides 
who  raise  no  vegetables.  "  Among  ail  fish,"  says  Lynch's  Guide 
t»  Health, "  whether  of  etea  or  river,  the  middle^ized  are  the  best ; 
^0  those  that  have  not  hard  and  dry  flesh,  that  are  crisp  and  ten- 
der,  and  have  many  scalea  and  fins."  The  meat  of  the  tuitie,  the 
sea-turtle,  is  considered  not  only  as  a  high-flavoured  expensive  de- 
licacy, but  as  salubi^^and  highly  nutritious,  though  those  sicldy 
half-dead  animals. '9i£^'  are  spiced  and  dnu»ed  for  city.ban(]faetB, 
may  not  possess  those  qualities.  Fish  were  l^d  in  suda .  esteem  by 
the  ancients,  that  persons  constantly  rode  post  with  11  ve  fish  to  Rome. 
Note  bt  Da  Redoill. — ^^  It  is  strongly  reeomtnended  to 
those  who  mat/y  like  me^  have  the  misfortune  to  swaUow  a  fish-bone 
to  taJcefowt  grains  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  warm  water ^  and 
immediatelg  afterwards  the  beat  whites  tffour  eogs.    This  mess  will 


watchfuUy  avoided.** 

•  N.  B — The  Cleixum  Club  were  favoured  with  this  and  the 
following  original  receipt  from  an  intelligent  Highland  lady,  who 
has  contributed  several  valuable  original  receipts  to  this  volume. 
This  sauce  boasts  neither  the  name  of  Buboess  nor  Habvet  but 
we  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  combine  economy  with  wluit  is 
healthful  and  elegant,  to  make  a  fan:  trial  of  it. 


.i^**L         --  «' 
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roughly  pounded,  nine  doves,  and  a  small  dessert- 
spoonful of  blade  pepper  bruised.'>  ^'Pdur  over  these 
ingredientaa  large  naif-pint  of  j>ort' wine  vinegar,  and 
simmer  slowly  in  a  silver,  or  new  block-fin" "saVbepan, 
or  earthen  pipkin,  till  the  bones  of  the  andioVi&s^ili'e 
dissolved.  Add  a  few  griains  of  cochineal  If  the 
colour  is  not  ffood*  Strain  the^liquorthi'oug^'a  hai^- 
sieve,  and,  wnen  cold,  bottle  it  iotvl^^  securing  the 
vials  well  with  corks  and.  leatherWh^n  to  b^'  tised 
ahake  the  vials  before  pouring  out  the  satiee-^^^-lf^o 
table-spoonfuls  will  impart  a  high  flavour 'to'^diir 
ounces  of  beat  butter,  in  which  it  must  be  sinlmered 
for  a  minute  before  it  is  served. 

TO  BSFRB8H  RUSTY  ANOHOVIBB, 'AND  TORN;  THB 
lilQUOB  TO  ACCOUNT,  .   . 

Pick  out  aU'  the  best  anchovies  of  your  parcel,  and 
pack  them  in  a  fresh  glass  jar,  streidng  a  little  bole- 
armeniac  and  salt  between  the  layers ;  cork  and  cover 
them  over  J.  very  close.  Put  the.  refuse  into  a  dean 
saucepan^'  with  a-teat-spooitful  <)^  saltf'tp;  eV^l^' half- 
pint,  four  cloves  of  garlic  peelfed  artd*'cho|:^e&,^a» des- 
sert-spoonful of  black  pepper  and  another  of  ginger, 
and  cloves  in  equal  proportion, — all  bruised.  Add  a 
pint  of  oysters  with  tneir  liquor,  or  muscles  and 
cockles  in  the  same  quantity,  and  boil  till  the  bones  of 
the  anchovies  are  dissolved.  Strain  die  liquor,  and 
give  it  a  boil  up  with  a  half-pint  of  claret  and  a  glass 
of  good  vinegar.  When  cold,  pour  it  into  small  bottles, 
and  use,  as  catsup,  to  flavour  hashes,  fish-pies,  or 
made-dishes.  It  is  a  high  though  cheap  relish,  and 
will  go  far  in  flavourings 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VEGETABLES  AND  ROOTS* 


1 .. 


.The  earth  hath  foots ; 


*  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

The  bounteous  huswife  Nature,  on  each  bush*'. 

Lays  her  full  mess  before  ye 

«r  «  «  «  «  « 

Fat  Colewprts  and  comforting  Pursline, 
't?'o/</''Lettuce  and  r^re^Atn^  itosemarine. 


VBOBTAttil&s  arfe  at  their  best  when  yjst  on  the  eve  of 
bdiAgt  ripe^  in  their,  natural  season,  and  when  their 
growth  has  neiijrar  been  retarded,  nor  forced  on  by 
artificial  means.  The  vanity,  and  it  is  no  better,  which 
spurs-  on  people  to  load  their  tables  with  flavourless, 
colourless,  inunature  vegetables,  is  ever  punished  by 
the  expense,  and  disappointment  it  occasions.  Much, 
however,  has  been  judiciously  done  of  late  years,  both 
to  improve  the  quality  and  to  spread  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables.  Where  a  turnip,  a  cabbage,  or  a  leek, 
was  twenty  years  ago  the  .only  vegetable  itforur^  found 
on  a  country  gentleman's  table,. we  now  see  a  regular 
succession  jof.noLmerely  brocoli,  cauliflower,  and  peas, 
but  the  more  recondite  asparagus,  sea-kale,  endive, 
and  artichoke,  with  an  abundance  of  small  saladinffs. 
The  vegetable-markets  of  most  towns  have  within  tne 
same  period  undergone  a  wonderful  improvement. 
The  number  and  quantity  of  articles  are  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  price,  except  for  early  vegetables, 
has  diminished  at  least  a  half;  so  that  this  healthful 
and  harmless  luxury  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  But  vegetables  of  the  mece  delicate  species 
are  still  comparatively  such  recent  acquaintances,  that, 
even  at  tables  otherwise  elegantly  appointed,  they  are 
^dom  seen  perfectly  well  dressed,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
r^ards  colour.  That  homely  chemistry,  which  4oes 
not  disdain  to  descend  to  the  kitchen,  has  indeed  con- 
siderably assisted  the  cook  of  late  in  this  department* 


.U"  ^  ..*•..* 
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A  few  general  observations  will^  if  attended  to^  supply 
the  place  of  long  or  often-repeated  directions  for  dress- 
ing vegetables*    Unlike  animal  substances,  vegetables 
can  never  be  dressed  too  fresh^  though  some  kinds^ 
such  as  French  beans  and  artichokes,  will  keep  a  few 
days.    They  must,  after  being  carefully  cleared  from 
insects  and  decayed  leaves,  or  other  spoiled  parts,  be 
washed  in  plenty  of  water ;  they  cannot  be  too  much 
washed.    Liet  them  lie  in  salt  and  water,  head  down- 
wards, till  they  are  put  to  boil.    This  simple  method 
will  bring  out  every  insect  that  may  lurk  in  the  leaves. 
To  preserve  their  beauty,  they  must  be  boiled  alone, 
in  a  perfectly  dean  and  well-tinned  vessel,  and  in 
abunoance  of  soft  water.    A  tea^spoonful  of  salt  ci 
wormwood,  or  a  bit  of  pearl-ashes  or  soda  of  the  size 
of  a  nutmeg,  will  not  only  preserve  the  grem  oolottr^ 
but  contribute  to  the  tenoemess  of  cabbage,  savoys,* 
&c.     Put  in  all  vegetaUes  with  soft  boiling  water 
and  plenty  of  salt ;  with  hard  water  the  colour  will 
keep  better,  but  the  quality  will  not  in^rove.    Make 
them  boil  fast,  and  do  not  cover  the  vessel  if  you  de« 
sire  to  preserve  their  fine  colour.    In  a  former  section 
it  was  recommended  to  boil  several  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  roots  with  the  meat,  when  salted,  with  which  they 
are  to  be  served ;  and  this,  though  it  may  injure  the 
colour,  will  certainly  improve  the  qualitjr,— «  point^of 
greater  importance.    All  vegetables  should  be  enough 
boiled.     Tne  cook's  rule  of  having  them  crisp  is  as 
inimical  to  health  as  offensive  to  the  palate.    If  boiled 
quickly,  which  they  ought  to  be,  vegetables  are  ready 
when  uiey  begin  to  sink  in  the  boiling  water,,  and  they 
will  spoil  every  instant  after  duit.    Meat  may  wait  a 
little,  but  vegetables  will  not* 

BROCOLI  AKB  CAULXPLOWEE. 

Choose  those  vegetables  close,  compacts  of  a  good 
colour,  and  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter ; 
strip  off  the  outside  leaves,  and  trim  away  the  tops  of 
the  inner  leaves ;  cut  off  ^e  stalk  at.  the  bottom,  and 
pare  away  the  outer  husky  skin  from  the  branches^ 

*  We  know  that  the  Romamrusediiitre  in  befliag  veg^tsWci.    • 


Havinff*  washed^  lay  them,  head  dawawtadB,  in  a  pan 
of  cold  water  and  8alt>  whieh  will  bring  out  all  in- 
sects; and  boil  them  on  a  strainer  in  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  a  little  salt ;  some  cooks  add  a  Int  of  su- 
gar. Skim  the  water  well:  from  ten  nnnutes  to 
twenty  will  boil  them.  When  the  stalks  are  nearly 
tender  they  are  ready.  If  some  heads  are  larger  thm 
others,  put  in  the  large  ones  first. 

06«.—^Brocoli  is  sometimes  serred' at  supper,like 
asparagus,  on  a  toast.  Melted  butter  is*  usually  sent 
to  table  with  both  broeoli  and  caidiflower.  Cauli* 
flower  is  very  nicely  dressed  for  a  second  course  by 
pulling  it  into  handsome*  bm^dbes,  parboiling  them, 
and  then  stewing  a  few  minutes  in  a  sauce  of  white 
broth^  seasoned  with  maee,  white  pepper^  and' salt, 
and  «yekened  widi  a  little  sweet  cream^  and  a  bit  of 
buttei^  kneaded  in  flour. 

TO  DBBe0^ailPAKa«1»  AKD  SEA^KALE. 

^SesAm  the  staiks  of  asparagus  nicel^y -clean ;  throw 
^hcmr  into  cohl  water  ;*  tie  them  up  in  bundles  of  about 
three  inches  thick, '  with  -  tape  -  -or  rushes ;  *  cut  these 
bundles  of  ^  equal' l«igths>  leaving  about  an  indi  of 
stidky'anld'put  them  into  a  stewpan  of  quic^-boiling 
water,  witir  salt;  *  Notice  when-  the  stalka  are  tender, 
aad^  take  themiip before tiiey  lose  their  flavour  or  com- 
plexion. Have  -ready,  -nicely  toasted,  a  sliceof  a  large 
round  loaf  ;*^dip  it  for  «  few  seconds'  into  hot  water, 
and,  laying  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  serve  the  as- 
paragus upon  it  with  the  heads  inward.  Serve  beat 
butter  in  a  boat  The  same -receipt  is  applkable  to 
sea^ale,  except  that  no  bread  is  served  with  it* 

TO  BOIL  ABTICBOKES. 

dTBiP  off  the  coarse  outerleaves,  and  cut  off  the  stalks. 
Steep  and  wash  tiiem  in  plenty  of  coM  water,  and  boil 


*  So  well  WM  the  ciikivatiim  <tf.  v^etaUes  understood  bj  the 
Romana.  Uiat  at  Tavema  asnaragus  were  xaised  for  the  tables  of  die 
great,  or  which  three  weighed  a  pound.  Nettle-tops,  elder^buds,  and 
cUver,  were  smoog  their  pot-herbs. 
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them  with  the  tops  downwards^  keeping  up  the  boi]^ 
and  adding  boiling  water^  when  wanted,  for  from  two 
to  three  hours ;  try  a  leaf^  and  if  it  draw  out  easily 
they  are  done.  Drain  them^  and  serve  with  melted 
butter  in  small  cupe^  a  very  little  in  each,  or  "with 
melted  butter  in  a  sauce-boat.  Artichoke  bottoms,  if 
dry,  may  be  soaked,  and  then  jstewed  in  clear  broth, 
and  served  with  a  relishing  forcemeat  laid  in  each;  or 
they  may  be  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  and  served  with 
cream-sauce.  They  are  frequently  used  to  enrich  ra.- 
gouts,  turtle-soupsj  pies^  &c. 

JSBUSi||<4Vlf  ABTICHOKBS 

May  eith^  be  boiled  plain,  taken  up  the  moment  they 
are  done,  and  served  with  melted  bu,^er  poured  over 
them^  or  cooked  with  a  rich  white  or  brown  sauce. 

TO  BOIL  QBBBN  PBAS. 

Pba6  should  not  be  gathered^  or^  at  any  rate>  »ot 
shelled,  till  they  are  to  be  used.  When  the  water 
boils  put  them  in  with. a  little  salt  and  a  bit  of  sugar; 
skim  it,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  for  from  fi^en  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  trying  when  they  are  ready. 
Drain  them,  and  put  a  few  bits  of  fresh  butter  in  the 
dish^  turning  them  lightly  over  with  a  silver  spoosi 
tiU  diey  are  buttered.  Boil  a  few  sprigs  of  fresh  aunt 
by  themselves ;  chop  them  fine,  and  lay  in  little  heaps 
round  the  edge  of  tne  dish. 

Obs. — Some  persons  like  the  flavour  of  mint  boiled 
with  the  peas.  Buttered  peas  are  rather  going  out  of 
vogue,  but  buttering  is  a  good  old  commendable  cus* 
tom.  Dr  KiTCHENBB  allows  ^^  a  peck  of  peas  to  two 
hearty  pea-eaters."  At  this  rate  peas  for  a  large  party 
would  occupy  a  tolerable  space  on  a  modern  table. 
We  would,  however,  allow  a  peck  oi young  peas  to  six 
or  eight  persons.  Peas  are  stewed  in  s ood  white  broth^ 
with  sliced  lettuce  and  onion,  or  with  sliced  cucum- 
ber. Thicken  the  broth  with  butter  kneadedin  flour ; 
season  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  sprig  'of 
mint,  to  be  taken  out  before  the  stew  is  dish^ 
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Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water  with  salt.  Serve 
with  or  under  bacon  or  pickled  pork.  Qamish  with 
chopped  parsley^  or  serve  paraley  and  butter. 

FRBKCH  BBANS. 

Cut  off  the  stalks,  and  strip  off  the  strings.  If  the 
beans  are  old,  cut  them  in  two  slantwise*  Lay  them 
in  a  weak  pickle  of  salt  and  water  for  a  half-hour. 
Put  them  into  water  that  boik  quickly,  and  when 
done,  which  will  be  best  known  by  trying  them, 
drain  them,  and  serve  with  melted  butter. 

Oi,s. — When  old  and  large  they  are  best  split  as 
well  as  cut  aslant. 

TO  BOIL  CABBAGB,  GBBBN8,  SAVOYS,  AND  BBUSSBLS 

SPBOUTSb 

Stbip  <^  the' coavser outer  leaves,  and  pare  off  the 
coarse  husk  from  the  branch-stalks ;  cut  off  the  stem 
close  to  the  bottom ;  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  put 
them  on  with  plenty  of  boiling  water  in  an  open  pot, 
and  a  little  salt  of  wormwood,  or  a  bit  of  soda.  Divide 
half-grown  cabbages^  and  quarter  large  ones.  See 
that  they  be  wdl  covered  with  boiling  water.  They 
will  take  from  fifteen  ininutes  to  an  hour,  or  morej 
according  to  the  age.  Brussels  cabbage  are  boiled  as 
above,  and  arranged  in  the  dish  as  asparagus.  The 
French  serve  a  white  sauce,  and  send  up  a  cruet  of 
oil  with  these  small  cabbages. — See  Bubble  and 
Squeak,  Boiled  Beef  sxkd  Greens. 

SPIKACHB  FOB  A  SBCOND  COU&SE. 

This  delicate  vegetable  requires  very  careful  pick- 
ing and  washing.  When  perfectly  clean,  put  it  to 
plenty  of  boiling  water  and  salt,  and  boil  very  quick- 
^^  pressing  it  down  with  a  wooden  spoon ; — ^ten  mi« 
nutes  will  boil  it.  Drain  it  and  squeeze  it  dry^  and 
throw  it  into  cold  water  to  preserve  the  colour  green. 
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Put  a  piece  of  fresh  batter  and  a  little  salt  in  the  stew- 
pan^  and^  returning  tfao.  spinage  ivell  squeezed^  beat 
it  fine.  Spread  it  level  on  the  dishj  and  scallop  with 
aspoon^  or  score  St  in  the  form  of  diamonds  or  sip- 
pets^ -or  press  it  in  a  leaf«shaped  mouldy  and  turn  it 
out.  Cfomi^  the  squeeae  .of  a  lemon^  and  mace^  are 
added  by  some  cooks ;  or  a  little  rich  bland  gravy, 
if  to  be  served  under,  a  tongue,  fricandeau,  or  breast 
of  lamb.  Spinage  is  often  served  with  poached  eggs. 
It  is  then  boiled,  press^,  beat  up  with  butter  and 
seasonings,  and  eat  in  the  fonn  of  sippets,  with  an 
egg  served  on  each  :*^it  makes  a  pretty  supper-dish. 
Tender  young  ijpmage,  without  any  redundancy  of 
vegetable  Hood  or  oile  in  it,  may  be  boiled  in  a 
close  vessel/ with  nomcnewater  ^an  what  hangs  about 
the  leaves  when  washed ;  but  it  is  seldom  so  free  of 
bitterness  as  when  boiled  in  water;  and  we  can  see 
no  good  reason  for  the  omission. 

Pabb  off  all  that  iMrald  be Ju»d,  woody,  and  stiingy 
iKhen  boiled..  ..Boil them  m plei^  ol^wateft*,  fbr  fran 
thriee«qi3ia9tcrs  of  an^hoar  la  nearly; twohours,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  age  and  aiae.  Draih^ind  serve  them  wiioie, 
or,'  if  too.largi6,i  difided.  A  bit  4)f  die  green  t^  riioot 
is  left  en  young  turnips  and  on  Swedish  tiffnips. 
Swedish  f  tnnup*ii^i  are  very  ddicate  greens  when 
young. 

JPor  the  Second  Course, — a  French  Mode. 


Cut  them  into  cubes^>ohk>Bg  forms,  &c.,  or  sooop 
them  out  as  balls,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  and,  after 
boiling  in  salt  and  watw.\witb  a  piece  of  butter, 
dress  Uiem  in  melted  butter,  and  season  with  nutmeg. 
06^.— •They  are  useful  to  fill  up  a  table  when  other 
vegetables  are  not  to  be  got. 

TO  MASH  TURNIPS. 

WfiB2f  the  .turnips,  wee  boiled  as  sJbave  ^  directed. 


drain  them^  and  mash  them  with  a  wooden  spoon 
through  a  colander.  Return  them  into  the  stewpan 
to  wmrm^  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter^  white  pepper^ 
and  salt.  When  mixed  well  with  the  butter^  place 
them  neatly  in  the  dish>  and  mark  in  diamonos  or 
sippets. 

(%«•— -Mrs  Dons  put  a  little  powdered  ginger  to  her 
mashed  turnips^  wmch  were  studiously  <±osen  of  the 
yellow^  sweety  juicy  sort,  for  which  Scotland  is  cele- 
brated^—*that  kind  which^  in  our  days  of  semi-bar- 
barism>  were  served  raw^  as  a  delicate  whet  before 
dinner^  as  turnips  are  in  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
Mashed  turnips  to  be  eaten  with  boiled  fowl  or  veal> 
or  the  more  insipid  meats^  are  considerably  improved 
by  the  Cleikum  seasoning  of  ginger,  which,  besides, 
corrects  the  flatulent  properties  of  this  esculent.  Yel- 
low turnips,  mashed  and  eaten  with  inilk,  are  recom- 
mended m  scurvy  and  consumption.  A  small  pro* 
portion  of  turnips  answers  very  well  mashed  with  po- 
tatoes :  they  must  be  boiled  for  a  good  while  before 
the  potatoes  are  put  in.  They  eat  well  with  boiled 
or  roasted  mutton. 

CARROTS  AKD  PARSNIPS. 

The8£  roots,  if  old,  require  long  boiling.  Wash 
young  carrots,  and  scrub  them  with  a  hitd  brush. 
Old  ones  must  be  scraped  lightly,  and  when  boiled, 
have  the  peel  rubbed  off  with  a  coarse  towel.  They 
are  served  with  boiled  mutton  or  beef,  whether  fresh 
or  salted.  If  large,  they  may  be  sliced,  either  length- 
ways or  across. 

6fr«^««4Some  persons  like  cold  carrot  with  cold 
beef;  but  they  taste  sweet  and  mawkish.  Parsnips 
may  either  be  mashed  with  butter  en:  cream,  served 
whole,  or,  if  large,  quartered.  Turnips,  carrots,  and 
parsnips,  will  all  warm  up  very  well  in  a  vessel  plung- 
ed in  boiling  water. 

CARROTS  THB  FLEMISH  WAY. 

Prepare  (after  boiling)  in  nice  forms,  as  stars, 
wheels,  &c.,  and  stew  them  in  melted  butter,  with 
minced  parsley^  young  onions,  salt  and  pepper. 

i2 
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BEET-ROOTS. 

Though  chiefly  used  in  winter  salads,  or  for  pickling, 
beet-roots  may  be  dressed  as  parsnips,  and  served  as 
a  garnishing  for  boiled  beef,  or  with  salt  fish.  Wash, 
and,  without  touching  with  the  knife,  boil  them  whole, 
or  bake  them.  If  broken,  the  colour  will  fly.  Par- 
boiled beet-root  may  be  sliced,  and  stewed  with  small 
onions  in  a  little  cream  or  gravy,  with  seasonings  and 
a  spoonful  of  vinegar.  Dish  the  slices  of  beet-root 
with  the  small  onions  round  them.  Beet-root,  besides 
being  wholesome  and.  palatable,  is  exceedingly  orna- 
mental in  salads,  and  for  garnishing,  and  makes  a 
cheap  and  beautiful  common  pickle. 

TO  8TEW  AND  ROAST  ONIONS. 

Scald  and  peel  a  dozen  middle-sized,  or  four  or  Rye 
large  Spanish  onions.  If  old  and  acrid,  parboil  them, 
and  stew  very  slowly  for  nearly  an  hour  iri  good 
broth,  with  white  pepper  and  salt ;  thicken  the  sauce 
with  a  little  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  and,  dishing  the 
onions  in  a  small  hash-dish,  pour  it  over  them.  A 
little  mush/oom-catsup  may  be  added.  Onions  are 
roasted  before  the  fire  in  their  skins,  peeled,  and 
served  with  cold  butter  and  salt.  They  are  eaten 
either  alone  or  with  roasted  potatoes,  or  with  red  or 
pickled  herrings.  In  the  latter  case,  we  would  re- 
commend mustard  as  well  as  butter. 

06f.**-Stewed  and  roasted  onions  used  to  be  a  fa-^ 
vourite  supper-dish  in  Scotland,  and  were  reckoned 
medicinal.  The  onions  were  stewed  (after  boiling)  in 
a  butter-sauce,  to  which  cream  was  put, — ^the  sauee 
blanche  of  France.*     Onions  may  be  farced. 


*  '•'  We  now,"  said  Totjchwood,  "  rarely  see  a  dish  of  oubons, 
yet  I  have  much  to  say  in  behalf  of  this  homely  patriarchal  lelidif 
which  is  of  such  immense  consequence  in  giving  ffusto  to  the  food  o, 
those  who  cannot  reach  the  costly  compound  essenoes  that  are  gra- 
dually subverting  it  in  the  kitchens  of  the  rich.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  SwifT  sung.*- 

"  There  is,  in  every  Cook's  opinion, 
^*  No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion  ;**' 
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VEOBTABl^B  CUBRIS. 

-Boiii^  strain^  and  mash^  greens  or  cabbage^  stew  them 
in  batter^  with  currie-powdery  to  taste^  rubbed  down 
in  vinegar^  salt,  and  pepper.  A  currie  of  spinage  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  or  sorrel,  also  onions. 
The  sauce  is  veal  gravy  or  butter,  and  either  bits  of 
•meat,  or  if  maigre,  prawns,  cockles,  or  oysters,  are 
added  to  the  stew. 

TO  STBW  CUCUMBEB8  AND  CBLBBT. 

Pare  the  cucumbers,  and  cut  them  in  thin  slices; 
or,  if  small,  divide  them  the  long  way.  Slice  some 
4)nions  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  two  cucum- 
bers. Stew  these  in  a  little  good  broth,  or  in  melted 
butter,  with  cayenne,  pepper,  and  salt.  Thicken  the 
sauce  with  a  bit  of  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  aad,  after 
•dishing  the  cucumbers,  skim  it,  and  pour  it  over 
them.  To  cook  stewed  celery,  clean  and  cut  the  heads 
(the  younger  the  more  delicate)  in  three-inch  lengths. 
Stew  them  till  tender  in  a  little  butter.  Thicken  the 
sauce  with  a  good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add 
a  quarter-pint  of  sweet  cream,  and  season  with  pepper, 
mace,  and  salt. 

And  added,  for  the  benefit  of  youthful  gourmftiids,—- 

^^  But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoiled, 
*'  The  onion  must  be  thoroughly  boil  d," — 

a  precaution  of  no  great  moment,  however,  as  the  period  when  a 
man  begins  to  pay  much  attention  to  palatic  enjoyments  is  nearly 
.about  the  same  at  which  the  taint  of  his  breath  becomes  an  affair  of 
small  concernment  either  to  himself  or  others.    It  may  be  remarked 
by  the  way,  that  one  sign  of  the  precocity  of  the  youth  of  the  age,  is 
their  bt^inning  to  talk  of  the  business  of  the  table  at  the  years 
when  their  fathers  were  still  upon  their  bread  and  mllk."-..*^  But 
return  we  to  our  onion,"  said  Jekylf.  to  the  Nabob,  after  delivering 
this  note.    ^'  Well,  Sir  ? — and  what  has  consigned  this  prime  root 
to  Parisian  restauratewM  and.  London  soup-breweiss,  who  are  still 
cunning  enough  in  their  art  to  employ  its  savoury,  cordiaL  and  sti- 
mulating quidities,  but  this  same  pouncettboic  (bead  of  the  manly 
scent  of  a  garlick  brea^,— .another  root  by  the  way  most  vildly  ne. 
gleeted  ?  '  Of  all  plants,'  says  S$ir  Wilxiax  Temple,  '  garlick 
afibrds  the  most  nourishment,  and  supplies  the  best  spirits  to  those 
who  eat  little  ilesh.'    It  clears  phlegm,  dissipates  cold  slimy  hu- 
mours."— ^^  Faugh!"  interrupted  the  comet  empfiaticaUj ;   and 
he  contAiued, — '^  What  a  manly  odoriferous  feUow  your  friend  the 
Bonassus  must  be,  Doctor^  who  consumes  a  bushel  of  onions  a  day, 
they  assure  me."' 
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The  French  put  grated  Dutmeg  or  minced  parsley 
to  stews  of  cucumber,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  beat 
yolks  of  effffs,  .'Nutm^  is  indeed  a  yery  suitable  xxxn- 
diment  wm  this  watery  vegetable^  so  is  cayenne. 

O^.*— Stewedcucumbers  are  frequently  served  witii 
kimb-steaksy  mutton^diops,  or  rump'Steaka,  and  wiA 
mutton*rumps  and  kidneys.  Some  cooks  brown  the 
cucumbers  and  onions  before  atewing.  These  vege- 
table stews  may  be  made  into  the  saucea  bearing  their 
respective  names,  by  cutting  the  celery  in  smaller  bits, 
and  by  stewing  Uie  cucunkbsr  to  a  mash,  and  pressing 
it  through  a  fine  sieve. 

TO  STEW  BSD  GAHBAGB. 

-Wash,  pick,  and  shred  what  will  fill  a  large  pint- 
basin.  Melt  some  butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  put 
in  the  cabbage  with  only  the  water  that  hangs  about 
it,  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  and  an  onion  sliced.  Stew 
this,  keeping  the  saucepan  close  covered  ;  and  when 
just  ready,  add  a  glass  of  vinegar,  which  may  just 
boil  up.  French  cooks  add  a  bay-leaf  and  two  cloves 
stuck  m  an  onion.  Fried  sausages  are  served  on  this 
prepanttion ;  or  it  may  be  serv^  with  botdUi.* 

TO  8TEW  SORBEL  FOR  ROASTS  OF  VEAL>  LAIIB,  FBX- 

CANSEAUS,  &C. 

Wash  and  simmer  it  in  an  unglazed  earthen  cft  stone 
jar  very  slowly,  and  beat  it  up  with  a  bit  of  butter, 
or  a  little  salaa-oil.    Add  cayenne,  pepper,  and  salt. 

*  The  cabbage  tribe  has  ever  been  a  firsUrate  favourite  with 
writers  on  diet,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  Volumes  have  been 
composed,  not  mof^y  in  pnuse  of  the  demulcent  cauliflower  and 
brocoli,  but  of  the  common  white  and  red  cabbage.  Besides  their 
use  in  soups,  and  in  correcting  the  putrescent  qualities  of  animal 
food,  they  are  said  to  be  conecdves  of  the  conseouences  of  ^ceesi  in 
wine.  Akbttthkot  says,  the  juice  of  led  cabbage  baked  is,  with 
^e  addition  of  honey,  an  excellent  pectoral ;  and  red  cabbage  stewed 
in  veal-hroth,  with  calTs  lights  and  pistachios,  is,  on  the  continent, 
esteemed  a  spedflc  in  consumption,— a  malady,  by  the  way.  for 
which  a  remedy  has  been  discovered  in  chickens,  oysters.  Jellies, 
fruits,  and  everv  favourite  aliment,— In  short,  in  wn^tever  the  dis- 
coverer fancies  ne  himself  could  thrive  and  live  for  ever.  These  dis- 
coveries are,  we  take  it,  generally  made  on  the  principle  of  the  Irish 
corp8e>howl  or  UHaloo,— 

''*■  Why  didffou^dief  Why  did  you  die  $ 
^^  Had  you  not  plenty  qfiutter^miik  and pofaioes  $" 


■^i^^^-l^p^^ 
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MUSHROOMS. 

So^mmxy  fatal  aodd^^happen  every  season  ieom  the 
use  of  poisonous  mttshrooms,  and  it  is  so  diflBcult  to 
-distingcttish  between  the  edible  kinds  and  those  that 
are  deleterioas^  that  we  would  advise  our  readers 
either  to  eat  none  that  they  have  not  examined  fbr 
themselves^  or  to  be  contented  with  what  are  raised 
inartificial  beds^  though  the  flavour  of  these  are  as 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the.  wild  mushrooms  as  a 
coop^fed  chidcen  is  to  the  heath*cock.* 

/  *  Naturalists  enumerate  nearly  600  kinds  of  mnskiooms  found 

in  England  alone,  and  of  these  there  an  perhaps  sot  ten  sorts  aa- 
oertained  to  be  fit  for  human  food.    Mushrooms  with  coarse  bread 
,  form  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Hus- 

I  sian  provinces,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.    They  are 

I  iadcKd  fieeiy  eaten  everyn^here  on  the  continent,  whero  their  pro- 

perties seem  to  be  better  understood  than  in  England.  In  Russia 
they  are  salted,  dried,  or  dressed  fresh,  and  eaten  with  olive-oil  by 
the  better  orders,  while  the  poorer  classes  use  hemp-oil.  They  are 
also  broiled,  toasted  in  the  ashes,  stewed,  and  fried,  served  with  me^t, 
chopped  with  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots.  See  and  form  a  relishing 
ingredient  in  ^outs  and  sauces.  The  following  is  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate description  of  the  wholesome,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  tiie 
unsuspected  sorts ;  for,  notwithstanding  tfaiseztensive  Russian  piao- 
lioe^  we  queation  whether  mushrooms  in  substance  are  ever  salu- 
brious. ^  The  eatable  mushrooms  first  appear  very  small,  and  of  a 
round  form,  on  a  little  stalk.  They  grow  very  £sst,  and  tne  upper 
part  and  staUc  are  white ;  as  the  size  mcreases,  the  under  part,  gm- 
dually  opens,  and  shews  a  fringy  frur,  of  a  very  fine  salmon-cdoui, 
which  continues  more  or  less  till  the  mushroom  is  a  tolerable  siase, 
and  then  turns  to  a  dark-brown.  These  marks  should  be  attmded 
to :  and,  likewise,  whether  the  skin  can  be  easily  parted  from  the 
edges  and  middle.  Those  which  have  a  white  or  yeUow  frir  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  though  many  of  them  bave  the  same  smell, 
t>ut  not  so  strong  as  the  risht  sort.*'  The  most  delicate  mush- 
rooms are  those  found  on  old  dose-cropt  pastures,  or  open  downs 
by  the  sea-shore,  where  cattle  browse.  The  season  in  England  is, 
in  good  years,  from  about  the  end  of  August  till  October.  In 
Soouand  it  is  a  few  days  later.  Mushrooms  bf  gOod  miaMty  are 
plentiful  in  Ireland.  It  is  of  that  county  Bacok  said  long  ago, 
^'  By  the  favour  of  the  king^  Ireland  is  the  soil  where  mutSroomu 
and  uostart  weeds  spring  up  m  a  nigiht,  and  do  chiefly  prosper." 

PicKing  this  delicious  ana  singular  food  forms  an  agreeable  rurri 
amusement ;  and  the  ladies,  or  idle  gentlemen  of  any  family,  may 
easilv  in  their  walks  gather  etUble  mushrooms  for  pickUng*  catsup, 
powder,  and  dressmg  fresh.  The  ancients,  who  were  ^cate  Ui 
their  eatiog,  preparedi  their  own  mushrooms  with  an  amber  or  silver 
knife.-JP.  S.  T. 

The  following  test  of  the  qualities  of  mttthrooqu  is  given,  thougl^ 
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Mushrooms  are  safest  when  pickled  or  made  into 
catsup^  because  they  are  then  used  only  in  small  quan- 
tities^ and  their  pernicious  properties  are  also  correct- 
ed by  the  acids  and  spices  empl<^d  to  |Mreserve  tfaem. 
When  good^  they  approach  nearer  to  animal  substances 
dian  any  plant  whatever^  both  in  their  texture^  fla- 
vour^ and  the  gravy  with  which  they  abound.  Skil- 
fol  cooks  have  been  known  to  impose  a  ragout  of 
'mushrooms  for  a  meat  ragout^  even  on  practised  epu 
cures ;  nor  do  we  know  any  one  flavouring  ingredi- 
ent that  the  cook  could  less  spare  than  mushroom- 
catsup.  We  by  no  means,  therefore^  wish  to  proscribe 
this  delicacy^  but  to  caution  our  readers  not  merely 
against  those  of  suspicious  quality^  but  also  against 
consuming  many  at  once>  however  temptingly  they 
may  be  dressed. 

TO  8TBW  or  RAGOUT  MrsHROOBfs  in  White  or  Brown 

Sauce, 

Gather  the  largest  button-mushrooms^or  the  smallest 
flaps.  Trim  away  all  that  is  mouldy  or  spoiled,  and 
stew  them  in  their  own  gravy,  in  a  silver  or  earthen 
vessel,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  prevent 
burning.  When  nearly  done,  put  in  a  large  spoonful 
of  sweet  cream,  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  cayenne^ 
-white  pepper,  and  salt.  Lemon-juice  is  employed  to 
whiten  them.  The  French  thicken  this  ragout  with 
beat  yolks  of  egg;  and  this  is  good  practice. — 
Mushrooms  are  stewed  bronm  in  good  brown  gravy, 
thickened  and  seasoned  as  above,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  nutmeg.  A  piece  of  ham  may  be  put  to  a 
blown  ragout,  and  also  veal  and  herbs. 

TO.  GRILL  MUSHROOMS,  or  Mushrooms  d  la  Bordelais. 

Choose  lar^e,  firm,  fresh-gathered  flaps.     Skin  them, 
and  score  me  under  side.     Put  them  into  an  earthen 


we  do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy : — Boil  a  peeled  onion  with  the 
mut^rooms ;  if  it  remain  white,  they  are  safe ;  if  it  become  black  or 
livid,  there  are  bad  ones  among  them.  It  is  said,  if  the  water  in 
whicn  mushrooms  are  steeped,  or  the  broken  parts  of  them  be  pour- 
ed upon  an  old  bed,  innumerable  young  ones  wiU  spring  up. 
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dirii'^  and  baste  them  with  oiil  or-  mdted  butter>  and 
^vew  pepfper  and  salt  over  them.  When  they  have 
been  steeped  in  this  marinade  for  an  hour  or  more^ 
l»roil  them  on  both  sides  over  a  clear  fire,  and  serve 
4hem  with  a  sauce  of  oil  or  melted  butter^  minced  para- 
ley>  young  onions^  a  little  garUck^  and  the  juice  of  n 
lemon  poured  hot  over  them;  or  they  may  .be  done  in 
the  oven,  and  a  sauce  drawn  from  the  trimmings  and 
stalks. 

F0TAT0E9. 

SoMB  humorous  writer  pities  those  people  who  lived 
before  the  publication  of  the  Scottisn  Novels  and  the 
introduction  of  potatoes^-— that  root  of  superlative  ex* 
cellence  and  unbounded  utility,  which  takes  its  ho- 
noured place  on  every  dining  stool  or  table  in  the 
three  kingdcnns,  and  goes  far  to  equalize  the  dining 
enjoyments  of  every  grade  of  society. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  potatoes,  and 
fully  as  many  ways  of  cooking  them.;  but  when  all 
are  tried,  as  the  old  yellow  mealy  kidney  is  the  best 
potato,  so  is  simple  boiling  the  best  mode  of  prepara^ 
tion.  Goimt  Rumfobb,  Sir  John  Sinci<air,  and 
other  writers  upon  economics,  have  multiplied  re^ 
ceipts  £or  dressing  this  valuable  production  ;  but  we 
would  advise  such  o£  our  readers  as  are  potato-fanciers, 
rather  to  follow  the  practice  adopted  in  the  cabins  of 
cottages  in  their  ndighbourhood,  than  any  printed  for- 
mula whatever.  Potatoes  are  rarely  seen  in  their  ut- 
most  perfecticm  save  in  such  situational  when  just 
ripe  and  freshly  dug  they  are  well  washed  and  scrub* 
bed,  suited  in  size,  and  boiled  in  hot-haste,  with  scanty 
water,  and  abundance  of  salt,  and  in  &  vessel  to  which 
poverty,  luckilvfor  the  quality  of  the  potatoes,  denies 
a  close-fitting  lid.  As  soon  as  they  are  ready,  the 
water  is  poured  off ;  a  few  minutes  more  of  the  fire 
evaporates  all  moisture,  and  completes  the  cooking ; 
and  there  they  lie,  smoking  hot,  mealy,  and  flaky, 
bursting  from  their  coats  in  such  guise  as  potatoel» 
are  seldom  seen  on  the  tables  of  opulence.  We  ti^e 
it  for  granted  that  these  potatoes  are  of  the  dry  fan- 
naceous  kinds  known  in  Scotland  and  Irehmd,  and 


the  inhalnta»t8  of  Lcmdoirtotreliidi..;.'  Steaming  h  re* 
eommeDded  foripctaloet  by  thearctioal  mntet% nipcm 
the  (itibjectji  of  tn^-kitdbteB^  «nd  oertniiljv  where  po« 
4ato^  must  be  Gookedoaa.  large  toide^  it  is  very  con- 
veBieait;  hmt^  so  ikr  as  oar  experience  gbet,  we  will 
retkUute  to  afinn^  -  that;  the  ^crode,  naiik/  deletorioas 
jmee,  wiaieh  makesiyotatoes  so  unfit  for  food  in  their 
raw  state^  is  never  so  quickly  nor  so  effectually  ex- 
tracted as  by  rapid  uncovered  boiling.  Potatoes 
ought  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as  they  are  dressed.  If 
they  must  standi  let  it  be  by  the  nre^  in  the  sauoe- 
pan»  and  only  portiaUy  covered,  that  the  steams  may 
escape  as  they  arise.  A  piece  of  coarae  calico  or  flan- 
nel kept  fbr  this  purpose  should  be  laid  over  the  po- 
tatoes in  folds,  iod  the  cover  over  this.  This  will 
not  onlv  absorb  the  moisture,  but'  keep  them  hot  a 
long  while.  Young  potatoes,  ought  always  to  be 
served  in  their  skins ;— ^very  little  botling  will  dress 
them,  and  they  are  best  when  boiled  with  boiling 
water  poured  over  them.  Young  wat^y  immature 
potatoes  ore  unsafe  food  if  taken  in  any  quantity. 
After  the  beginaung  of  April  potatoes  should  be  peel- 
ed and '  soaked  in  water  for  a  short  time  before  they 
are  boiled,  or  they  may  be  mashed. 

Roasted  Potatoes.— -This,  next  to  boiling,  is  the 
best  mode  of  cookinff  this  root.  Let  than  be  large, 
of  equal  size,  and  wdl  washed  and  scrabbed';  for  the 
browned  skin  of  a  roasted  potato  is  die  belter  part 
of  it.  They  must  be  fkmfy  done  before  t^e  fire,  or 
in  an  oven  or  Dntdi  oven,  or  buried  in  wood  or  turf 
ashes.  Serve  them  with  cdkd  salt  butter  scooped,  and 
roasted,  onion.    See  Potatoes  Roasted  wUter  Mutton, 

Potatoes  are  Faisn  or  B11011.SD  after  being  boil- 
edi  peeled,  and  diced  cM.  Broil  on  a  clear  fire,  and 
fry  m  plenty  of  good  clear  beef*drip^ing.  They  may 
be  dressed  as  potato^/n^^er^,  by  flouring  the  slices, 
dipping  them  in  egg  and  crumbs,  and  frying.  They 
form  a.  great  addition  to  sausages,  andpokled  or  red 
herrings,  with  which  they  may  be  served.  Laige 
potatoes,  cut  neatly  in  ringlet-slices  and  browned, 
form  a  suitable  garnish  to  sausages,  pork^chops,  &c. 
The.Fr^ich  fry  sliced  potatoes  in -goose-^bipping. 


'^Mcli '  lias  n  rery  high  relish  ;  and :  beHare  servings 
dridit^iem*  on  » towel  before  tiie  fire. 

«     1t>  KABH  POTATOES.* 

^TKoas^wliQ  aremore.solidtouB  about  the  appearance 
of  thW' tables  rthan  ihe  quality  of  the  :4i«ies,  Imve 
Ihsar  potatoes  mairiied  all  tne  year  rotmd*  Wadb  and 
akia  them*  oat  out  all  the  ej^«  and  qieck8>  boil  them 
:wtdi.plent3r/of.Miltj  pouron  the  water>. and  put. them 
nver  uie  fire  ta  dry  iat  &  minute ;  put  in  some  butterj 
salt^  and  a  little  milk  (the  less  the  better^  unless^they 
are  to  bejeaten.withti^ilk>a&it  makeathem  tough  and 
dM^y)f>  Ilodbtfiemflvnooth  with  the  8eotti^iiaple- 
ment.oalled/a  pota^»4^ee(le^  or  with  a  roUiiig«pin>.  and 
diflh  them  neatly  ;  aoove  in  diame&da  «ar  i^f^et^  and 
brown  them. before  the  ire»  ^ After  the  month  of 
Maceh  potaitoe»  ought  alway  ^^t^-be  pared  before  boil* 
iag^  whether  they  arerifeo  be  masheid  9V  served  whole. 
.Masked  .PekiiQiNtiiniEij  be  pressed  iknta^pa^y-pans 
prftvmisly.biillerQd><aM  ituimed  out.  and.hnMviied; 
or  put  intos^stoneware^  scaUgpj^fhrilvsbapes^  glassed 
wkheggSi  and:  browAed- before rtito^-fise^iitiduBg  a 
few.bit6«f  butter  upon  ithesuii  AifeWf  of  these. iiMke 
a  ptetty'  amperTdish. 

.  FotakhJSiUb  h  aniAherlbrm,  tintoj^wJHch/niashed 
potatoes  may  be  converted.  RoU  ^Ihem  lup^with  volk 
of  e|^  and  aIxttle.flouiv.audJ&ythemvJn.good  drip- 
pings or  brown  them. 

Paiatoes  dressed  >  in  a  Frenck  Mi)dfi,  for  Nursery 
JDtitnerf,  4^«--f-Stir.new-m^k^wilh  pounded  potatoes 
till  the  mixture  is  aa  thin  as  good  erieam.  -^il  witi^ 
butter^  petm^s  ftod  selt^  fcv  tw^ity  minutes. 

PoU^a-Balis  RagmUiSire  also  made  oft  mashed  po- 
tatoes>  adding  ^atod  ham  or  t^ngue^  minced  psrsley 


*  There  is  an  admirable  lecdpt.for  gusty  chappit  (t.  e.  maahed) 
potatoes  in  an  early  volume  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, — the  wori 
irhicb,  in  the  mysteries  of  Comas,  takes-the  lead  of  all  the  periodicalft 
of  the  day.  Ths  receipt  to  which  we  aUude  is  after  the  jnaetice  of 
the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  Ettiick,  Yarrow,  and  Teviotdale.  Before 
caSlmg  tbt  notBkto^etle  into  operation,  salt,  pepper,  and  an  onion^ 
finely  shred,  are  sprinkled  over  the  potatoes,  wiUi  a  dash  of  gweet 
milk.    The  onion  is  thfi  bonus  bouche. 
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and  onion^  pepper,  salt,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a  litde'of 
any  flavouring  ingredient  that  is  suited  to  the  dish 
they  are  to  accompany.  Small  rogou^-balls  form  an 
agreeable  addition  to  open  fish^pies,  or  make  a  neat 
supper-plate. 

Irestphalia  Loaves  for  a  Supper^Dish,  or  to  eat  with 
Veal,  ^c. — Grate  four  ounces  of  good  lean  ham^  and 
mix  it  with  a  pound  of  good  potatoes,  mashed  with 
butter.  Add  salt,  pepper,  ana  two  eggs,  to  bind  the 
ingredients.  Mould  this  into  small  loaves,  or  shape  it 
in  patty-pans,  and  fry  and  serve  in  a  brown  gravy,  or 
alone. 

To  restore  frosted  Potatoes, ^^Tlns  is  partially  done 
by  steeping  potatoes,  or  any  other  frosted  vegetable, 
in  cold  water  till  thawed.  A  better  and  more  effectual 
method  has  been  discovered  by  a  Cumberland  gentle- 
man. This  remedy  is  simply  to  allow  the  potatoes  to 
remain  in  the  confined  pits  after  a  severe  frost  till  the 
mild  weather  has  set  in  for  some  weeks,  and  allowed 
them  to  recover  graduallv.  If  once  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  air,  no  art  wiH  recover  frosted  potatoes.' 

A  PotatO'Collar,  rolled  handsomely  up,  scored  in 
diagonal  lines,  and  nicely  browned,  makes  a  handsome 
potato-dish.  Garnish  it  with  potato-balls  around  it, 
and  a  brown  onion  gravy-sauce,  or  plain  melted  but- 
ter, which  we  would  recommend  in  place  of  the  wine- 
sauce  ordered  by  cooks. 

A  PolatO'Pie,  made  of  sliced  potatoes  and  onions, 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt^  is  a  good  nursery  or  cottage 
dish,  but  a  temptation  and  a  trial  to  the  gourmand's 
temper,  and  an  afiront  to  the  cook's  puff-paste,  when 
covered  and  served  up  as  a  savoury  pie. 

Obs. — ^There  are  many  other  approved  ways  of 
dressing  this  chief  of  esculent  roots,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  viands,  such  as  Irish  stew,  salt- 
iish-pie,  &c. ;  and  we  may  mention  one  «>r  two  of 
them : — In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  Finnan  haddocks, 
pickled  herrings,  and  dried  meats,  are  regularly  served 
at  breakfast,  mashed  potatoes,  become  firm  from 
standing  from  the  dinner  or  supper  of  the  previous 
day,  are  cut  in  oblong  slices,  browned  on  the  grid« 
iron,  and  to  eat  with  fish,  form  a  substitute  for  bread 
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more  acceptable  than  the  principal.  In  the  'same  si- 
tuations^ a  proportion  of  hot  masned  potatoes  is  knead- 
ed up  with  flour  or  barley-meal^  and,  when  served  hot^ 
makes  very  palatable  breakfast-cakes.  A  cheap  and 
delicious  mess  is  furnished  in  summer  to  those  hetd- 
thy  and  happy  children  educated  in  what  are  called 
tb»  Maiden  HospUaU  of  Edinburgh;  QtooA  potatoesi 
boiled,  peeled,  and  roughlv  broken,  are  boiled  up 
with  sweet  milk,  and  a  small  proportion  of  butter. 

Cktlecannom,  an  Irish  dish,  is  made  by  boiling  and 
mashing  greens,  young  cabbage,  or  spinage,  and  mix- 
ing them  with  mashed  potatoes,  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt,  pressing  it  into  a  buttered  shape  to  be  turned 
out,  or  dishing  it  like  madied  potatoes,  &c.  In 
4lis  dish  two-thirds  should  be  potato.  Plain  Cak* 
cannon  is  made  in  cottages  with  infiiiitely  less  cere- 
mony, and  it  is  quite  as  good.  Boil  the  v^^etables 
till  nearly  done;  put  the  peeled  raw  potatoes  to  them*; 
drain  them  from  the  water  when  done,  and  with  pep- 
per, salt,  a  shred  onion,  and  a  good  piece  of  butter  or 
dripping,  beat  them  up  together. 

Potato^Mudlage,  or  Stardh^  is  another  usual  font 
of  this  root'  for  culinaty  purposes.  It  is  often  substi'^ 
tuted  for  arrow-root  on  common  occasions,  and  Is 
used  by  many  cooks  in  preference  to  flour  for  thicken- 
ing butter,  soups,  and  sauces.  It  makes  pancakes, 
and  is  even  prized  by  nice  housewives  for  pastry; 
from  the  purity  of  colour  which  may  be  imparted  to 
it  by  repeated  blanching. 

PotcUO'Starch, — Orate  down  peeled  and  nicely- 
washed  raw  potatoes  into  a  lar^e  dish  filled  with 
water.  When  the  starch  has  subsided,  pour  the  water 
gently  ofi^,  and  put  on  fresh  water.  When  this  is 
sufiiciently  blancned,  take  up  the  cake  of  starch,  which 
wrll  have  formed  at  the  bottom,  aiid  dry  it  foi9  fUture 
use* 

OF  SALADS. 

Salad  herbs  are  cocking  and  refreshing.  They  cor- 
rect the  putrescent  tendency  of  animal  food,  and  are 
thought  antiscorbutic.  Salmis  are  at  any  rate  a  harm- 
less luxury  where  they  agree  with  the  stomadi ;  and 
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tbov^h-tlurf  iifibrd  litlle  fiourifiJiBi^t  df  ^febemsoLves, 
thoyaake-a  pleasiuit^ditioiLto  ^olJies^dixneiito^  aod 
A.^^me^lul  i^pwusaBoe  oitthe  dtanerHable.  Leituo^ 
of  the  diffiei:«nt  ainrts,  or  mdad,  AS\it  is  oftoi-called^  is 
the  principal  iiMpeedientiiL  Aose  vegetable  in^^  It 
febould  be  «»miiJly;UaDehed'ftiid  eat.yiMuig;  when 
My  lis  Juices;  beoanie  aorixiiomoiiA  uid  mutful.  Let* 
liicekposatsses.  soporifio  powers^  and  is  reoonmended 
as  aeuppee^avtiele  to.  bad  .sleepers.  Radishes,  when 
jMMixigy  are  juicy  joid  cooluag,  but  a  very  few  days 
change  thmr  nature> -.and  .  they  becoBie  woody  and 
acrid;  when  not  very  yowur^tliey  ought  to  be  scraped. 
Cr^ss.  and  mustard  arr.eor&d  and  grateful^  and  of  an 
agreeable  pwwcBcy ;  and  cdertf,  when  young  and 
piHiperly  bWcned^  by  its  peculiar  nuttv  flavour,  con* 
tribateatnudi.to'whiit  En^iiYN  calls  ike  ^^  harmony 
in.  the  Qomposure  of  m  vsalletw",  A^  variety  of.  other 
bertia.BftiBf^e:iii,f«dlsvnB&>fldbelted4alad9i  euch  aesor* 
r^,.)yoiwg,.onions,.ettenmbery  toniataa^  :aidive>.  &e. 
Slanyjirild)  hoBbs  swere  feianesdj^f ^faoaqplogredy  and  are 
still  used  on  die  conttnent-tfid  m  JdaieiiQi,.asaalad<< 
inpgt  ( As  .tliifl:ia',qintea*dciic«iteiy«wfi^jf  branch  of 
the>euklinarv  art,<we>iHWttld're«onimend  that  young 
Udiea.  resKuag  in:. the.  oauntryi. should^ ^adier  itheir 
owa>  aalad>  herbs/and  diiesa^rse&ds  JoT)  t&eir .fanulies, 
which  will  give,  A  better  ohance:of  a^dttty  beingt  well 
doiie>.  whic^^  in  the^urry  of  ^e  i  atewpasi,\  the .  emt, 
and  theetovei.theu-poor  .^8tnB«ted:«oGk'  must  often 
perform  with  haste  and  slovei^ness.  >  Neyer  make  a 
adad  till  near  the  dinaarJiour*  aa4t.  will  flatten  and 
lose  its  li|^t  appeacsance  by.  stimduig. 

.  AK  BKGLi8a,eAi4aa  ANOieiiUd>'»aiuGE. 

Lm  the  herbs  ;be  fresb.gathered,  nicely  trimmed  and 
mcked^  and  repeatedly  washed  in  salt  and  water. 
j[>rain  and  cut  them.  Just  before  dinner  is  served^ 
rub  the  yolks  of  two  hsflrd4xuled  eggs  very  smooth  on 
a  soup-plate,  with  a  little  very  rich  cream.  When  well 
mixed,  add  a  tcft*iq[>ooi^Ul  or  maide  mustard  and  3,  lit- 
tle salt,  a.  spoonful  of  olive-eU,  cme  of  oiled  butter,  or 
two  of  sour  .cveam  may  be  .substituted,  and  wh^ 
tlm.is  mixed,  smqoth^.putina&'mudi  vinegar  as  will 
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give  the  proper  degree,  of  acidity,  to  the  sauce^^-about 
two  large  spoonfuls ;  add  a  little  pounded  lump-sugar 
if  the  ftovour  is  liked^  Pert  this  saace  in  the  dish^ 
and  lay ^e  cat  herhts  lightly  over  it;  or  mix  them 
well  with  ity  and  garnish  with*  beet-root  sliced  and 
marked,  rings  of  &e  white- of  the  eggs,  young  ra- 
dishes/ &c:  Okiions'  may  be  served  sepaivtely  on  a 
small  dish.  ScHaaeibtoivmg  persons  like  grated  Far^ 
mesan  put  to  their  salad  and  sauce. 

Lobster^Salad. — ^This  is  become  a  fashionable  sa- 
lad. The  coral  of  the  lobster  is  cut,  and  tastefully 
disposed  among  the  white  and  green  vegetables,  so  as 
best  to  contrast  the  coloiyr8,'-«-iffid^it«l«o  Improves  the 
sauce. — See  French  Cookery, 

A  French  Saladv-^Thtea  hours  htttfte  dirnier,  bone 
and  chop  two  anchovies,  'tnince'  a  small  i^ialot^  and 
some  young  cress  or  parsley*  Mix  these  well  in  a 
salad-bowl,  and  a  spoonful  of  olive^oil,  two  of  vine- 
gar, pepper  at  discretion,  md  a  little  made  mustard. 
To  this  sauce  put  very  thin  small  slices  of  cold  roast 
meat,  or  minced. breast  of  cold  chicken,  or  lobster 
meat,  as  also  veaUgravy  ;  toss  them  about  in  the  sauce, 
and  let  them  soak  in  it.  Garnish  with  curled  parsley^ 
boiled  white  of  eggs,  or  beet-root.  Almonds,  capers^ 
pickled  !&uits,  or  £sh,  grated  cheese  of  high  flavour, 
and  many  things  of  a  piquant  nature,  were  formerly 
mixed  with  salads,  and  are  still  tised  abrofini  in  their 
composition. 

06«.-*^Salads  are  likewise  compounded  of  cold  sal« 
mon,  soles,  skate,  and  trout;  but  these  Gothic  mixtures 
are  seldom  or  nev«  touched. 

Boiled  Sahd.'^ThiSf  if  less  agreeable^  is  more  Bafe 
than  ^rude  vegetables,  however  they  mav  be  com* 
pounded;  The  sauce  may  be  the  same  as  iot  English 
salad,  but  the  vegetables  are  previoui^y  dressed.  It 
is  made  of  celery,  French  beans,  or  cauliflowersi 
Sprinkle  some  chopped  raw  lettuce  or  endive  over  it<. 
Thc'jelly  of  roast  veal  of  lamb  blends  well  with  sa* 
lads  instead  of  oil  or  cream,  and  is  pre^rred  by  many 
persons.  Salad^sauce  may  be  rendered  more  poig* 
nant  by  the  addition  of  cayenne,'  minced  onion,  or 
shalot,  and  any  of  the  'herbi-navoured  vinegars^ 
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A  WINTER  SALAD. 

« 

Tbb  basis  of  this  is  the  same  a^  any  other  salad,  with 
the  substitution  of  endive,  oelery,  and  beet-root  pickle, 
also  pickled  red  cabbage. 

O&v. — ^A  very  pretty  winter  salad  may  be  arranged 
by  contrasting  the  colours,  garnishing  with  the  beet* 
root  in  slices,  and  the  red  cabbage  and  white  celery 
cut  in  delicate  straws. 


TO  PRBSBRVB  BOOTS  AND  VBaBTABIiBS^ 

PoTATOBB  are  of  most  consequence.  Choose  them  of 
the  middle-size, ,  fresh  from  the  mould,  or  the  store- 
pit.  Yellow  kidiieys  are  for  the .  earlier  part  of  the 
season;  and  red  or  cAlico  potatoes  for  the  spring 
months,  as  these  keep  best  late  in  the  year.  Keep 
them  in  a  cellar  below  ground,  where  the  temperature 
is  pretty  equal,  and  never  very  low,  and  defe^  them 
wdl  from  frost  and  currents  of  air  with  straw  or 
mats.  In  spring,  have  them  turned  over,  and  the 
growths  careful^  picked  away,  which  process  must 
be  again  repeated  later  in  the  season.  Keep  carrots 
and  turnips,  parsnips,  and  beet^roots,  with  their  native 
mould  about  them,  in  dry  sand :  onions  are  best  pre- 
served strung,  or  the  small  ones  in  nets,  in  a  cool  but 
not  a  damp  place.  Use  the  thick-necked  spongy  ones 
first ;  they  may  have  the  germ  taken  out,  with  a  lard- 
ing-pin,  and  then  be  strung  up,  or  they  may  be 
kiln-dried.  Parsley  may  be  picked,  and  dried  by 
tying  it  in  bundles  to  a  rope,  or  drying  it  in  a  cool 
oven ;  and  so  may  other  herbs.  French  beans  will 
keep  by  salting  and  closing  them  up,  and  sqaking 
them  before  they  are  dressed ;  but  they  lose  a  good 
deal  of  their  flavour  and  colour.  Cucumbers,  kidney- 
beans,  endive,  &o.,  may  be  parboiled  and  kept  closed 
up  in  strong  pickle ;  soaking  them  to  freshen  them 
before  they  are  dressed.  Green  peas  are  .  shelled, 
scalded  repeatedly,  drained,  dried  in  cloths,  spread  on 
plates,  and  put  in  a  cool  oven,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  in  paper-bags  to  harden ;  soak  them  before  they 
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are  used.  After  all  this  trouble  they  are  but  the 
ghosts  of  green  peas.  They  may  also  be  scalded,  bot- 
tled^ covered  with  clarified  butter,  corked  up,  and  the 
corks  dipped  in  rosin ;  but  nothing  will  preserve  the 
sweet  flavour  and  marrowy  substance  or  the  young 
pea.  Cabbages,  lettuce,  greens,  endive,  leeks,  cauli- 
flower, &c.,  if  carefully  removed  in  dry  weather  from 
the  ground,  without  injuring  the  roots  too  much,  and 
laid  in  a  cold  cellar,  or  on  a  stone  floor,  covering  the 
roots  with  earth  or  sand,  will  keep  through  the  win- 
ter, even  when  the  frost  might  destroy  them  if  left  in 
the  garden;  and  this  we  conceive  the  best  mode  of 
preservation. 

TO  STOBB  FBUIT8  OF  DIFFBRBKT  KIN09. 

This  art  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  apples,  and  even  pears,  are  seen  as 
plump  and  fresh  as  in  the  autumn  when  they  were 
gathered. 

~  Gather  the  fruits  when  just  ready  to  drop  ofi^  easily, 
but  not  over-ripe-^o  not  bruise  the  fruit  in  gather- 
ing-—lay  it  to  sweat  for  a  week  in  heaps^  covered 
with  mats,  flannels,  &c..  Wipe  each  apple  or  pear, 
one  by  one^  and  place  them  in  glazed  stone-ware  gal« 
Ion  jars,  bedded  in  fine  sifted  sand,  dried  in  an  oven  ; 
fill  up  the  jars  with  sand.  Pack  each  sort  by  itself, 
label  the  jars  and  close  them,  and  keep  them  in  an 
airy  loft,  but  protect  from  frost  by  covering  them 
with  a  thick  linen  cloth. 

N.  B, — Eggs,  fruit,  and  other  things  packed  in  straw 
acquire  a  very  musty  flavour.  This,  which  is  called 
being  strarvrtasied,  may  be  avoided  by  using  dried  fern 
for  packing. 
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CHAPTER .  VIH. 

SAUCES^  E88SNCEB4  ANI>  COKBIHBNT8. 


'^  Elements !  each  other.^ieetii)g, 
**"  Gifts  and  Powers  attend  your  meeting  I** 

Jnrate, 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  sauce/'  says,  oneof  the  most 
recondite  of  modem  gastrologers^  the  Editor  of  the  AL 
tnanach  des  Gourmands,  ^*  to  insimiate  itself  aU  round 
the  maxiilaiT  glands^  and  (»11  into  activity  each  tu* 
mificadon  of  the  paladc  organs*  If  it  be  not  reUtJmg; 
it  is  incapable  of  producing  this  effect^  and  if  toojpi^ 
quant,  it  will  deaden  instead  of  exciting  those  titiila- 
tions  of  tongue  and  vibrations  of  paiate>  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  philoso* 
phers  of  the  mouth  on  the  well-trained  palate  of  thre 
refined  gourmei.''  This^  we  thinks  is  a  toleral^y  ear* 
rect  definition  of  what  a  well-compounded .  sauce 
ought  to  be. 

The  French,  among  our  other  insular  distinctions;, 
speak  of  us  as-  a  nation^'  with  twenty  religions  and 
only  one  sauce/'— parsley  and  butter^  by  the  way, 
is  this  national  relish^ — and  unquestioiiably -English 
cookery^  like  English  manners,  has  ever  been  mneh 
simpler  than  that  of  our  neighbours^^  Modem  cook- 
enr  too,  like  modem  dress^  is  stripped  of  many 
of  its  original  tag-rag  fripperies.  We  have  laid  aside 
lace  and  embroidery,  save  upon  occasions  of  high  ce- 
remonial, and,  at  the  same  time,  all  cmne»gaiherum 
compound  sauces  and  ragouts,  with  a  smack  of  every 
thing.  Yet  the  human  form  and  the  human  palate 
have  not  lost  by  this  revolution.  The  harmonies  of 
flavours,  the  affinities  and  coherence  of  tastes^  and  the 
art  of  blending  and  of  opposing  relishes,  were  never 
so  well  understood  as  now ;  for  the  modem  kitchen 
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Still  affords,  in  sufficient  variety^  the  sharp,  the  pun« 
gent,  the  sweet,  the  acid,  the  spicy,  the  aromatic,  and 
the  nutty  flavours,  of  which  to  OHupound  mild,  sa- 
voury, or  piquant  sauces,  though  a  host  of  ingredients 
are  laid  aside. 

The  elegance  of  a  table,  as  opposed  to  mere  lum* 
bering  sumptuousness,  or  vulgar  luxury,  is  perhaps 
best  discovered  in  the  adaptation  of  the  sauces  to  the 
meats  served,  and  in  their  proper  preparation  and  at- 
tractive appearance.  Plain  Sauces  ought  to  have,  as 
their  name  imports,  a  decided  character ;  so  ought  the 
sweet  and  the  savoury.  All  Sauces  should  be  served 
katy'-'A  matter  too  often  neglected  in  the  hurry  of  dish- 
ing and  serving  dinner.  Sauces  with  which  cream 
and  eggs  are  mixed  must  be  diligently  stirred  aflter 
these  ingredients  are  added,  to  prevent  their  curdling, 
and  suffered  to  warm  through,  but  not  to  boil.  The 
same  care  must  be  taken  in  mixing  capers  and  all  add 
pickles  in  sauce.  Though  it  is  wilful  waste  to  put 
wine,  catsup,  lemon-juice,  aromatic  spices,  and  otner 
expensive  ingredients,  into  sauces  for  more  than  the 
time  necessary  to  extract  the  flavour,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  things  must  be  infused  or  boiled  long 
enough  to  be  properly  blended,  both  in  substance  and 
flavour,  with  the  basis  of  the  sauce.  The  previous 
concoction  must  also  be  duly  attended  to,  whether  at 
the  mincing-board,  in  the  mortar,  or  saucepan.  As 
a  general  rule,  brown  sauces  should  be  thinner  than 
white.     Cream  should  be  boiled  before  mixing. 

The  receipts  we  have  given  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  art  are  ample,  various,  and  circumstantial,  and 
have  been  diligently  considered.  We  do  not,  however, 
pretend,  either  in  this  chapter  or  any  other,  to  fix  the 
precise  quantities  of  ingredients  ;  but  we  have  tried 
to  hit  the  medium,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  a  matter 
where  men  differ  so  widely  and  intolerantly,  thst — 

"  The  very  dish  one  relishes  the  best, 
'^  Is  tasteless  oi  abomination  to  the  rest** 

The  basis,  or,  more  correctly,  the  vehicle  of  most 
English  sauces,  is  butter,  whether  melted,  oiled, 
browned,  or  burnt;  or  gravy,  dear,  brown,  or 
thickened ;  also  water,  milk,  cream,  and  wine,  or  some 
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sttbvtitttte.  A  nomerotiB  x^sm  of  sauces  is  composed 
ofv^^tables  wad  geeea^fnuts,  anothar  of  shell -Mij 
and  A  third  i>f  meat.  There  ore  still  other  sftuoes  com- 
ponnded  of  an  admixture  of  all  these  ingredients.  It 
will  simplify  arrangement  to  take  these  in  regular 
order ;  though  the  i^ilosophers  of  the  kitcheii^  it  must 
foe  oiwnedy  shake  themselves  tolerably  free  of  the  tram- 
mels of  system. 

TO  MBLT  BUTTBB  PLAIN^  orjbr  Souce^. 

Bbxak  the  butter  in  small  bits^  and  put  it  into  a  small 
saucefMn,  (^^^  ^o'  ^^'  ^^^  other  delicate  uses^)  with 
cream^  sweet  milk,  or  water,  or  a  mixture  of  either,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  small  spoonful  to  the  ounce  of 
butter.  Dredge  a  little  flour  or  potato-mucilage  over 
it,  and,  holding  the  vessel  over  the  fire,  toss  it  quickly 
round,  till  the  butter  melts  into  the  consiBtence  of  a 
very  thick  cream.  Let  it  boil  up  and  no  more*  This 
is  the  French  sauce  blanche. 

Obs.'^A  spoonful  of  catsup^  and  a  litde  vinegar  fla- 
voured or  plain,  converts  this  extempore  into  a  good 
fish-sauce  ;•— a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  where  suit- 
able, will  heighten  the  relish. 

Butter  will,  from  its  bad  quality,  sometimes  run  to 
oil  in  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  cook.  In  this  case  it 
is  the  practice  to  put  a  little  cold  water  to  it,  and  to 
pour  it  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
saucepan  into  a  basin,  which  will  partially  restore  it. 
Melted  butter  to  be  mixed  with  flavoured  vinegars, 
catsups,  and  thin  essences,  should  be  made  very  thick, 
and  melted  with  water  and  flour  only,  as  milk  is  apt 
to  coagulate ;  and  the  vinegars,  capers,  pickles,  &c., 
must  be  carefully  stirred  in,  just  before  the  sauce  is 
served,  to  prevent  it  from  curdling.  Butter,  on  the 
contrary,  into  which  minced  egg,  or  herbs  which 
thicken,  are  to  be  stirred,  should  be  thin  when  melt- 
ed, as  the  other  ingredients  will  thicken  it. — To  clu' 
rify  Butter,  see  page  123. 

Oiled  Butter.'^-^et  the  saucepan  over  a  slow  fire, 
or  at  the  side  of  it,  and  it  will  oil  of  itself.  Let  it 
settle,  and  pour  it  from  the  milky  sediment. 

To  brown  or  burn  Butter^^^¥ut  a  large  piece  of 
butter  into  a  small  frying-pan,  and  toss  it  round  over 
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a  brisk  fire  till  it  becomes  brows.  I^dm  it,  ^dfftdge 
in  lightly^browned  flour,  -and  stir  it  briskly  roond 
with  an  iron  spocm,  till  it  boils  and  is  ranooth.  A  Ut^ 
vinegar  or  lemon^juioe,  with  cayenne,  Si^.,  makea  this 
a  good  plain  fish-sauiee. 

TO  MEI<T  BUTTER  WITH  CBEAM. 

Let  a  half-pound  of  butter  well  broken  melt  in  a  glass- 
ful of  sweet  cream.  This  is  used  for  lobster  or  oyster 
sauces,  for  turbot,  turkey,  &c.  when  the  sauce  is  to 
be  presented  in  the  very  highest  style  of  cookery. 

ROUX,*  BROWN  AND  WHITE,  TO  THICKEN  SAUCES,  &C. 

White  Roux. — ^Melt  «ome  good  butter  slowly,  and 
stir  into  it,  over  embers,  tiie  best  sifted  flour,  till  it  is 
as  thick  as  a  thin  but  Arm  paste.  Stir  it  over  the  slow 
fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  do  not  let  it  get 
brown. 

Brown  Rorux — Melt  what  quantity  of  butter  you 
like,  very  slowly.  Stir  into  this  brorvned  Jhur,  till 
of  a  proper  consistence.  Small  cooking  will  make 
the  Roua:  if  the  flour  is  browned  previously ;  and  this 
will  prevent  the  danger  of  the  empyreumatlc.  flavour, 
which,  by  the  common  methods,  and  even  this  French 
method,  is  inseparable  from  browning  made  of  but- 
ter, t  Pour  the  Roux  into  an  earthen  dish,  and  keep 
it  for  use.  It  will  keep  a  long  while,  but  we  conceive 
the  method  of  having  the  flour  bronned  better,  as  it 
will  keep  for  ever. 

•  This  thickening,  or  rouw^  as  the  French  term  it,  comes  in  place 
of  our  extempore  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  and  of  our  hastUy-made 
browning — '•''  a  wretched  resource,"  of  whidi  the  mere  name  drives 
a  French  cook  in  England  au  desespoir.  Jesting  apart,  the  pz«-. 
pared  roux  is  certainly  superior  to  our  insular,  on-hand,  kneaded 
flour,  which  often  communicates  a  musty  flavour,  at  any  rate  a  taste 
of  flour  to  the  sauce  thickened.  We  gladly  and  gzatefully  adopt 
the  French  Roux P.  T. 

if*  We  find  no  account  of  this  simple  and  useful  preparation  la 
the  many  volumes  of  cookery  which  we  have  perused,  though  it 
highly  merits  the'  attention  of  the  cook.  Where  mrowmng  m  br^vm 
tkickenina  is  required  for  any  dish,  browned  flour  may  be  employed 
with  much  advantage.  It'  is  easily  prepared  by  laying  a  quantity 
of  flour  on  a  plate,  and  placing  it  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  tiU 
it  takes  the  shade  desired  ;  for  it  may^be  of  aay  tist^  from. that  of 
cinnamon  to  the  deepness  of  coii^.  Turn  it  occasiooaHy,  that  it 
may  colour  equally. 
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Brown  Thickening  for  Sauces,  RagouU,  S^,,  another 
Way. — To  make  thickening  properly  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  offices  of  the  cook^  and  a  sort  of  test  of 
skill.  We  have  heard  that  the  button-hole  of  a  wkite 
waistcoat  is  what  shews  the  accomplished  tailor ;  and 
we  know  that  in  our  burghs  a  young  member  of  the 
worshipful  crafl  of  baxters  cannot  attain  burghal 
honours  till  he  has  proved  his  skill  by  a  ''  sey-pud- 
din,"  pried  and  approved  by  the  elder  brethren. 
Thickening  holds  the  same  distinguished  rank  in  the 
higher  mystery  of  which  we  treat.  Throw  slices  of 
clarified  or  good  fresh  butter  into  a  shallow  frying- 
pan;  toss  it  about  briskly  till  it  become  of  a  fine 
amber  colour ;  skim  off  the  frothy  bubbles  that  float 
on  the  surface^  and  from  a  dredging-box  shake  in 
slightly-browned  flour,  stirring  the  composition  brisk- 
ly and  incessantly,  till  it  become  perfectly  smooth^ 
and  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  batter.  It  must  be 
stirred  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  Thickening  is 
best  when  recently  made ;  but  it  will  keep  for  ten 
days  if  poured  into  small  jars,  and  the  surface  not  bro- 
ken. Put  a  little  of  the  cullis  to  it^  and  mix  by  de- 
grees, as  if  making  mustard,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  A  dessert-spoonful  will  thicken  a  sauce- 
tureen  of  gravy.  In  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion, particles  of  fatty  and  other  matters  will  some- 
times, to  the  great  mortification  of  the  cook,  be  seen 
floating  in  the  sauce.  To  remove  this,  throw  a  glass- 
ful of  lukewarm  water  into  the  thickened  sauce,  and 
set  the  saucepan  on  the  hearth,  which  will  drive 
those  crude  particles  to  the  top,  when  they  can  be  re- 
moved>  and  the  cook,  in  serving  up  a  transparent 
sauce,  reap  the  reward  of  her  toils.  This  mode  of  re- 
fining may  also  be  employed  for  soups  and  white 
sauces ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that  the  watery  ordeal, 
while  it  contributes  to  the  beauty,  injures  the  flavour 
of  those  gusti/  compositions. — P.  T. 

THE  BEST  BEEF-GBAVY,  OR  JX78  DE  BIEUF^  O  BosisfoT 

many  Sauces. 

Fob  strong  gravy  we  would  once  more  recommend^  in 
place  of  all  other  parts  of  the  animal^  the  lean  and 
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juicy.  The  gelatinous  pieces  are  better  adapted  for 
soup  than  gravy^  which  is^  in  fact,  the  concentrated 
extract  of  beef.  Ox-kidney  is  of\^n  employed  from 
motives  of  economy :  it  makes  a  high-flavoured 
and  rich-coloured,  but  not  a  very  delicate  gravy. 
Cut  the  beef,  from  four  to  eight  pounds,  according 
to  the  degree  of  strength  and  the  quantity  wanted, 
into  thin  slices ;  score  them  roughly,  and  placing  a 
thick  slice  of  lean  undressed  bacon,  in  &  tnick-bot- 
tomed  stew-pot,  lay  the  meat  over  it,  with  a  few  bits 
of  butter,  or  a  cupful  of  fresh  gravy.  Slice  over  this 
a  carrot,  a  couple  of  onions,  a  little  shalot,  a  head  of 
celery,  and,  if  a  high-flavoured  gravy  for  ragouts  be 
wanted,  a  couple  of  bay-leaves,  and  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs  of  suitable  size.  Let  the  stew-pot  be  deep  and 
very  close-cpvered.  Set  it  over  a  sharp  fire  to  catch 
ana  brown,  and  shake  it  occasionally,  to  prevent  the 
meat  from  sticking.  When  the  meat  is  browned  on 
both  sides,  and  the  juices  partially  drawn  out,  which 
will  take  about  half  an  hour,  put  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water,  allowing  a  little  for  waste.  Skim 
it  well,— check  the  boil  with  cold  wateif,  and  skim  it 
again  and  again  if  needful, — wipe  the  edges  of  the 
stew-pot  and  lid,  and,  covering  close,  let  the  gravy 
simmer  for  three  hours  by  the  fire.  Strain  into  an 
earthen  or  stone  vessel,  and  keep  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

SAVOVBY  BROWN  GRAVY,  for  browti  Sauces,  Ragouts, 

and  Fricassees. 

This  brown  savoury  gravy,  or  elementary  brown 
sauce,  we  conceive  equivalent  to  the  grand  £spagnole 
or  Italienne  rousse  of  the  French  kitchen,  for  every 
useful  purpose.  Line  the  stewpan  with  slices  of  ham 
or  bacon,  or  in  their  place,  four  or  ^ve  pounds  of  a 
fillet  of  veal  cut  in  slices,  and  moisten  it  with  a  ladle- 
ful  or  two  of  good  brotn,  with  two  carrots  and  two 
onions,  or  double  the  number,  if  you  for  future  pur- 
poses wish  this  flavour.  The  juices  will  soon  form  a 
glaze.  Take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire,  and  prick  the 
•meat  all  over,  to  obtain  all  the  juices;  moisten  with 
any  broth  you  have  of  gelatinous  meslt,  as  poultry, 
game,  rabbits;  season  with  a  faggot  of  herbs,  (pars 


y 
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ley  and  young  onions  especiallj)  and  muBhrooms,  if 
you  have  them ;  to  this  add  (according  to  your  own 
judgment)  two  cloves^  a  bay-leaf>  a  bit  of  garlic^  and 
a  head  of  celery.  When  ready^  allow  this  or  any 
gravy  to  settle  a  few  minutes  before  straining.  This 
gravy  may  be  very  convenioitly  made  jugged.  Cut 
down  all  the  ingredients^  and  put  them  in  a  jar; 
cover  it  close^  and  set  it  in  an  oven  or.  over  a  stove 
for  a  half-hour ;  add  the  boiling  water,  and  let  the 
preparation  stove  slowly  till  wanted.  This  gravy  may 
be  varied  and  enriched  in  many  ways^  by  the  addi- 
tion of  red  wines^  flavoured  vinegars^  shalot^  tarragon, 
mushrooms,  curry-powder,  truffles  and  morells,  arti- 
choke-bottoms, ancnovy,  pickled  oysters;  in  short, 
whatever  is  best  fitted  to  improve  and  heighten  the 
relish  of  the  dish  it  is  to  accompany.  Thicken  with 
brown  thickening  when  wanted. 

N.  J3.— Shalot,  a  lemon  sliced,  a  bay-leaf,  two 
cloves,  and  a  gill  of  eating*oil>  stewed  in  a  ladleful  of 
the  above  gravy,  witJi  pepper,  cayenne,,  and  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  make  the  Ifalienne  romsse,  or  the  /to- 
Uenne  blanche,  by  using  a  white  instead  of  a  brown 
sauce. 

WHITK  ORATT-SAUcs,  the  French  VelcuUy  or  nhiU  CuU 
lU,  the  Basit  of  whiU  Sauces  fat  VegetahUs,  white 
Fricassees,  S^c. 

Put  a  good  piece  of  the  best  end  of  a  knuckle  of  veal 
into  a  very  well-tinned  stewpan,  with  some  good 
ham,  some  beef  cat  to  pieces,  and  whatever  trimmings 
of  game  or  poultry  the  larder  i^ords.  Moisten  this 
with  strong  broth,  put  to  it  three  carrots  and  four 
onions,  parsley,  and  thyme,  some  chopped  mushroom, 
but  no  lemon  or  acid  of  any  kind.  Let  the  meat 
sweat,  but  not  brown,  and  prick  it  to  let  the  juices 
flow.  When  the  knuckle  is  done  well  enough  to  be 
served  at  table,  skim  the  sauce;  strain  throu^  a  lawn 
sieve ;  boil  it  again  till  well  reduced,  and  add  to  it^ 
on  the  fire,  as  mudi  rsMx  blanche^  or  white  thickenings 
nady  prepared,  as  will  make  it  of  a  proper  consis- 
tence, rather  thick  than  otherwise>  as  it  can  easily  be 
thinned.  Now  skim  it,  and  boil  it  once  more,  stirring 
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it,  and  lifting  it  in  a  spoon^  and  leldng  it  fall  eon- 
tiniiaUy^  to  make  it  smooth  and  fine ;  do  this  till  it 
cooL 

N,  B.-^M.  Ude,  a  Frendi  professor,  substitutes 
cream  fbr  butter  in  this  sauce^  and  says  it  is  a  great 
improvement.    In  appearance  it  certainly  must  1^  so. 

TO  VBKTKBN  BVTTKS  to  keep  for  Peos,  Vegetables, 

Salads,  ^c* 

C&vjbh  the  bottom  of  a  wide  stewpan  with  water. 
Put  to  it  ten  ounces  of  butter,  and  let  it  gradually 
melt  Take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire,  and  toss  it 
round  till  the  butter  becomes  smooth.  When  to  be 
iiaed,  heat  it  in  your  melting-pan.  This  and  oiled  but- 
ter answer  well  for  salads  to  those  who  dislike  oil. 

Parsley  and  Butter.'^Pick  and  wash  the  parsley ; 
tie  it  up  in  a  bundle,  and  boil  it  for  five  minutes  if 
young>  or  seven  if  old  or  preserved ;  drain  it,  and, 
cutting  off  the  stalks,  mince  the  leaves  very  fine,  and 
stir  ahfmt  a  table-spoonful  into  three  ounces  of  melt* 
ed  butter.  This  simple  English  sauce  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  dishes. 

Femul  and  Butter,  Baal,  Burnet,  Chervil,  Tar" 
ragon.  Cress,  and  Butter,  may  all  be  |)repared  lor 
sauce,  according  to  this  receipt 

06x.'*^Tarragon,  basil,  chervil,  rocambole,  andhur** 
nel^  used  as  parsky  and  butter,  give  dishes  a  smack 
of  foreign  cookery.  We  would  reconmiend  a  very, 
cautious  use  of  bumet  and  tarragon,  unless  the  taste 
of  those  for  whom  the  sauces  are  prepared  be  previ- 
ously ascertained.  Less  of  these  high-flavoured  herbs 
must  be  employed  than  of  parsley  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
method  always  to  mix  a  litUe  of  tais  herb  with  fennel, 
which  is  too  powerful  by  itself.  CeUry  or  parsley 
seeds  boiled  in  the  water  ia  which  butter  i»  melted 
will  give  their  flavour  when  the  fresh  vegetables  can* 
not  be  got.  The  flavour  of  these  herbs,  where  adds 
are  admissible  in  the  sauce,  may  be  communicated  in 
a  more  elegant  form  to  melted  nutter  by  the  vinegars 
with  which  they  are  tinctured. 

Onion-iS'atfce.— -Peel  and  throw  a  doxen  of  onions 
into  salt  and  water  to  prevent  their  blackening.   Boil 
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them  in  plenty  of  water,  and^  if  they  are  very  acrid, 
change  the  water ;  chop  them  fine,  and  with  a  wooden 
spoon  press  them  through  a  sieve ;  stir  them  into  thin 
melted  butter,  and  heat  up  the  sauce,  or  roast  diem. 

Obs» — ^For  tripe,  made  mustard  may  be  mixed  with 
this  sauce, — ^for  smothering  rabbits,  boiled  ducks.  Sec* 
cream  may  be  added.  Some  cooks  use  veal  or  clear 
beef  gravy  instead  of  melted  butter,  and  others  mash 
a  turnip  or  apple  along  with  the  onions  where  the  fla- 
vour is  thought  too  strong.  Young  onions,  when  very 
small,  may  be  served  whole  in  the  sauce.  The  French 
make  onion*sauce  of  cream,  and  season  with  nutmeg. 

Brown  Onion-Sauce, — This  is  a  highly- relishing 
sauce,  suitable  to  many  different  dishes,  and  a  gene- 
ral favourite  with  thorough-bred  gourmands.  Slice 
Tar^e  mild  Spanish  onions,  brown  them  in  butter  over 
a  slow  fire,  add  good  brown  gravy,  pepper,  salt,  cay- 
enne, and  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  brown  flour.  Skim 
this,  and  put  in  a  half-glass  of  Burgundy,  claret,  or 
port,  the  same  quantity  of  mushroom*catsup ;  or,  if 
more  suitable  to  the  dish  the  sauce  is  to  accompany, 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  walnut-pickle,  or  shalot-vinegar, 
to  give  piquance.    Also  essence  of  ham. 

OBs, — ^This  standard  sauce  is  susceptible  of  many  va- 
riations. It  may  be  flavoured  with  any  pungent  vine- 
gar, rendered  more  poignant  by  a  little  minced  shalot, 
onion,  or  made  mustard ;  or  more  mild  by  using  ce- 
lery, turnip,  or  cucumber,  instead  of  tme-half  of  the 
onicms. 

TO  DBESS  ONioNsybr  garnishing  Bouilli,  ^. 

Top  and  tail  small  firm  silver  onions;  blanch  and 
peel  them  ;  stew  them  in  good  broth  till  they  look 
clear  and  pulpy. 

Obs, — ^If  to  be  browned,  do  not  blanch,  but  fry 
them.  If  for  garnishing  bouilli,  use  larcer  onions; 
put  fire  over  the  stewpan,  and  let  them  fall  to  a  glaze. 
Four  a  little  broth  into  the  pan  to  float  the  glaae, 
which  must  be  poured  over  the  beef.  If  the  onions 
are  not  very  mild,  put  a  bit  of  sugar  to  the  broth. 

Sage  and  Onion  Sauce, — Chop  together  a  couple  of 
onions  and  eight  sprigs  of  sage ;  stew  them  in  water 
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with  salty  and  in  a  few  minutes  add  bread-crumbs  ; 
drain  off  a  little  of  the  water  when  they  are  tender^ 
and  stir  in  melted  butter,  pepper^  and^  if  for  goose- 
stuffing,  a  little  ikmr,  or  more  crumbs. 
'  iShaloi*'Sauce»'^-'€hop  of  shalot  what  will  fill  a  des- 
aert-spooa;  give  this  a  scald  with  hot  water  in  a 
saucepan,  drain  and  add  a  half-pint  of  ffood  gravy 
or  melted  butter,  pepper^  and  salt,  and,  "vmen  done,  a 
large  spoonful  of  vinegar.  The  shalots  may  be 
atewed  in  mutton^broth,  with  a  little  butter  rolled 
In  flour,  and  some  vinegar,  and  served  with  bdled 
mutton.  Skaloi^^auce  mav  be  made  as  directed  in 
the  receipt  for  partley  and  butter,  by  merely  stirring 
a  little  shalot-vinegar,  or  shalot-wine,  into  melted  but- 
ter, with  salt ;  and  for  roast  meat  or  poultry  this  is 
more  elegant  dian  sauce  of  the  chopped  root.  Carrier^ 
44iuce  for  mutton  is  made  by  boiling  chopped  shalots 
m  gravy>  sharpened  with  vinegar,  and  seasoned  w|th 
pepper  and  salt.  Shalot  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  most  of  the  high-flavoured  compound 
sauces. 

GarHc*Sauce.*-^Msike  this  with  a  spoonful  of  garlic- 
vinegar  stirred  into  a  half-pint  of  melted  butter ;  or 
chop  and  pound  in  a  mortar  two  cloves  of  garlic  with 
a  bit  of  batter,  or  a  very  little  oil,  and,  rubbing  the 
paste  diroagfa  a  sieve,  simmer  it  in  the  butter. 

Spanuk  GarliC''Saiice.^^\ice  a  pound  of  gravy- 
beer  and  a  quarter-pound  of  ham  into  thin  bits,  and 
lay  them  in  a  small  stewpan,  with'  four  cloves  of 
garlic,  a  carrot  sliced,  and  a  bit  of  butter;'  brown 
these  over  a  very  slow  fire,  turning  thcim  to  draw  out 
their  juices.  When  browned,  put  in  a  quart  of  clear 
bvoth,  a  fiiggot  of  herbs,  a  litde  butter  rolled  in 
brown  flour,  four  bruised  cloves,  and  a  little  cayetme ; 
let  this  simmer  for  a  long  time ;  skim  off  the  ^t,  and 
stittin  the  gravy,  which  should^be  j^educed  tQ  nearly 
a  pint. 

06*.— This  is  rather  an  overpowering  sauce  for 
English  palates,  but  it  is  very  much  relished  abroad.* 

*  The  invention  of  the  following  garlic-sauce  is  attributed  to  Mr 
AIicHAEL  Kelly,  a  musical  composer  of  some  celebrity,  and 

possessed  of  some  skill,  it  appears,  in  tne  ^^  Harmonies  of  Meats.** 

*''  For  boiled  tripe,  cow-heos,  or  calf  *s-head,  Uike  a  spoonAil  of  gar^ 
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i«r»HBO0M-3Aucs,  WHITE  J^  Fotvls,  yeal,Rahhkt,^, 

Wash  and  pick  a  large  breakfaet-cupful  at  small  bat* 
ton'muBbrooDiB ;  take  off  the  )«at£erj  akia,  foid  stew 
them  in  veal-ffravy,  with  pepper,  Cayenne,  dmgs,  aw^ 
meg,  salt,  kuS  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  In-  a  sood  dnl 
of  flour  or  arrow-root  to  thicken,  as  the  abounAnff 
gravy  of  the  mushreoms  makes  them  take  a  good  deal 
of  thickeainc.  Stew  till  tender,  atimng  them  now 
and  then,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fowls.  ThoM 
who  like  a  high  relish  of  mtMhroom  iimt  add  a  spoon* 
fbt  of  mu»hroom-gravy,  drawn  by  salring  a  tew  fa*  a 
night,  OF  a  Ihtte  mushroiKii-powdieT. 

Obs. — The  mushrooms  may  be  stewed  in  tUM 
cream,  and  seasoned  and  thickened  as  above.  MMsh- 
roo«M  pickled  white  may  supply  the  place  of  t}ie  Scmk 
for  this  sauce.  I/aythemIn  milk  for  a  )it«le,nMlaAi 
MKBC  catsup  to  the  sance  ff  ytm  do  not  rdgord  die 
colour. — See  French  MtukrootH-Smtier. 

cBi,BSV-BAucB,WHiTB,^£otM  FowU,  Tnrtfg^,  ^. 

WasB,  pate,  and  cut  down  in  t^in.  slioe^  abant  two 
inches  long,  a  head  of  colerj,  the  yaoBffn  the  better. 
Blanch  c»'  boil  it  till  tender  in  weak  brotit  or  wMw, 
and  season  with  pounded  mace,  nutmeg>  gratsd  white 

Eeppcr,  and  salt.  Thicken  it  wjtfa  a  jfood  |iMee  of 
litter  kneaded  in  iour.  The  juice  of  a  lansm  is  a 
Seat  improvement,  or,  tar  lew  dditete  purp<Bn,  a 
tie  lemott-pickle.  -  ' 

^^  0^._French  oaok»  Kew  the  oa\»y  with  suet  «r 
k\  fkt  bacon,  and  use  very  little  Maaonlng,  wbich  A»y 
'  '     ■     ■■    -•  •  •   ■    unmitaUe  to  cdsryi 

ry-Sauce.'-AtBw  and  seaMHi  as  aa  the 
Sicken  wWi  browaed  flovr,  anil  «^  a 
glass  of  red  wine  and  a  spoonful  of  catsup. 


i{\ '1*01  C  jaBtlv  think  ll  unniit 
'NmViP.  -  BrotB»  CehrySm 
[y'\*f\  l"l  receipt,  tfiioken 


bbckpeppci,  tditbcK  into*  lulf-plnt  of  oiled  butter. 
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MINT-8AVCS  j&r  Aol  OT  oo&i  BaoH  Lamb, 

WtMSU  a  undli  quantity  of  young  mint ;  pkk  off  the 
le«iws^  and^Bce  them  very  fine>  and  mix  them  in  the 
8Suee4}Mi!t^  with,  grated  angar  and  good  vinegar  to 
tofllew 

€CGiiriaiBB«8A<iCB.«-- See  Stewed  Cueumbert. 

Sorrel-Sauce.'-^tew  two  handfuls  of  blanched  sor- 
ToA.  vary  slowly*  with  a  good  bit  of  butter  oiled.  Sea- 
son li  with,  peyqper,  salt*  and  cayenne ;  add  a  little 
strong  gravy^  and  beat  it  well.  Make  it  very  hot, 
9nd  serve. below  lamb*  veal*  sweetbreads*  &c. 

Tomata-Sauce* — T^e  from,  ten  to  fifteen  ripe  to* 
QHItas^ according  to  the  aize  and  quality;  put  them 
isfto  a  yur,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  oven.  \Vnen  they  are 
«^4.take,off  the  skins*  pick  out  the  seeds*  and  mix  the 
pulp. with  a.  (Mkpsieum*  a  clove  of  garlic*  and  a  very 
little  vinegtur*  ginger^  cayenne>  white  pepper*  and 
selt^.pulp  ttds  through  a  sieve*  and  simmer  it  for  a 
few  minutes. 

06#.— -In  this  sauce.  French  cooks  stew  an.  onion*,  a 
piece  «f  bam^  a  sprig  of  thyme*  and  a  bay-leaf*  and  use 
tQ^p-£it,)  or  a  rid»  cuUis*  t»  moisten  the  ingredients^ 

^iy^4$'<e#o«*«-Pare*  core*  and  slice  four  or  five 
juicy  baking  apples*  and  roast  or  boil  them  in  a  sauoe-* 
pan*  Wii^b  a  little  water  to  keep  them  firom  burning* 
and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel  and  sugar  to  taste.  Let  theaa 
stew  very  sh^wly*  taking  care  they  do  not  bum*  and 
wlk^  quite  sofl^pour  off  the  moisture*  and  beat  them 
up  with  pounded  sugar  to  t^iste*  end  a  small  bit,  qf 
bulter.    Bread  may  be  added. 

Gimektarrff^Sauoe, — Clip  awa^.  the  tops,  and  twk  of 
a  breakfastrcupful  of  small  |pr<een  ^^>oseber9ries;  eoeld 
Ijbem*  dKainthem*  and  stii?  tbem  mto  melted  butter* 
irith  a  little  sorrel-juice  or  vixiegar«  A  little,  gingex 
imy  be  added*  or  the  scalded  gooseberries  may  be 
serifed.  mushed  with  auger  end  seasoninga* 

Qapi$rnSmtpe,^-^T^^  two  table-^apoonfula  of  c»peni 
%nd  a  little  i^eger.  Mince  the  o»e»balf*  end  %txt  thit 
whole  of  them  into  a  half-pint  of  melted  butter>  or  of 
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strong  thickened  gravy.  To  prevent  the  butter  from 
oiling^  stir  the  sauce  for  some  time.  When  wanted 
very  poignant^  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  this 
simple  and  tasteful  sauoe^  or  it  may  be  flavoured  with 
the  tarragon  or  bumet  vinegar,  instead  of  plain 
vinegar.  If  for  fi^^  as  dcate^  Arc*  a  little  essence*  of 
anchovy  will  be  found  an  improvement^  with  pepjper 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Mock  Caper^Sauce  is  made  of  gherkins  or  na- 
sturtiums cut  in  bits^  with  lemon-fuice  and  melted 
butter. 

ViNEOARET  for  cold  Mtot  or  FowL — Chop  youi^ 
mint^  parsley,  and  shalot  together^  and  mix  them  up 
with  salt^  oil,  and  good  vinegar. 

Sauce  d  la  Tartar. — ^Add  to  vinegaret  chervil  and 
tarragon^  with  a  little  made  mustard* 

Lmon-iSatice.— Pare  a  lemon>  taking  oW  all  the 
white  part ;  cut  it  in  thick  slices,  pidL  oat  the  seeds, 
and  on  a  plate  cut  the  slices  into  dice,  and  mix  them 
with  melted  butter,  taking  eare  to  stir  it  up  lest  it  oiU 
'  MUer's  Sauce. — ^Chop  two  (Hiions,  and  mix  t^em 
with  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  a  little  melted  butter. 
When  made  with  oil  and  young  onions^  add  a  little 
parsley  and  scraped  horseradish. 

PooB  Man's  Sauce,  to  serve  with  Turkey  PouUs  or 
grilled  Birds, — a  French  iS^a«ce.-^Mince  'a  little  pars- 
ley and  a  few  shalots.  Stew  this  in  broth  or  water, 
and  add  vinegar  and  peppercorns. 

Carach^Sauce. — ^Mix  pounded  garlic,  cayenne,  soy> 
and  wakiut-pickle  in  good  vinegar. 

Bread'Sauee.^—FvLt  grated  crumbs  into  a  •  small 
saucepan,  and  pour  a  little  of  the  liquor  in  which 
mutton,  veal,  or  fowls  was  boiled  over  this.  When 
it  has  soaked,  simmer  with  a  sHoed  onion,  white  pq»« 
percoms,  salt,  and  mace;  take  out  the -onion  and 
peppercorns,  and  add  melted  butter  or  cream. 

Bice-Scmce. — Stew  two  ounces  of  rice  in  milk,  widi 
an  onion,  white  peppercorns,  and  a  little  salt.  Take 
out  the  peppercorns  and  onions,  and  rub  the  rice 
through  a  colander.  Heat  this  up  with  more  milk 
or  cream,  and  flavour  it  to  taste.  This  looks  wfaiter, 
but  it  is  not  so  light  as  breacUsauce.  Butter  may  bc^ 
put  to  it. 
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8AUCB8  FOR  POULTRY  AMD  QAME. 

Most  of  the  common  sauces  for  ^ultry  have  already 
bem  described.  These  are  prmcipally  ^g-sauce^ 
bread-sauce^  rice^sauce>  lemon-sauce,  celery-sauce, 
gooseberry-sauce,  &c.  &c. ;  but  a  few  of  tne  more 
rich  and  elegant  still  remain  to  be  described. 

PiiBTDfiL's  Sauce  for  Game,  or  Orange  Grdvy^'^A 
half-pint  of  claret,  and  the  same  quantity  o^  good 
brown  gravy,  see  page  3 10. — ^Make  the  gravy  boilj 
put  the  wine  to  it,  with  pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and 
the  juice  of  two  Seville  oranges,  or  one  orange  and 
a  lemon.  Let  them  simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
pouring  some  over  the  game,  serve'  the  rest  very  hot 
in  a  sauce-boat. 

Obs, — This  makes  an  elegant  sauce  for  any  sort  of 
fowl.  A  French  cook  would  use  the  thin  rind  or  zest 
of  lemon  and  less  of  the  juice. 

-  Plsydei«'s  Sauce  for  Wild  Duck,  Teal,  Widgeons, 
4w.— To  a  large  quarter-pint  of  savoury  brown  gravy, 
put  a  glass  of  claret  or  port,  pepper,  salt,  cayenne, 
and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  finedy-shred  shalot.  Make 
this  hot,  and  pour  it  over  the  ducks. 

O^.— In  making  this  sauce  for  the  oily,  rank,  and 
fishy-tasted  water^wl,  made  mustard  may  be  added, 
and  a  higher  seasoning  of  shalot  and  onion,  with  wal- 
nut-pickle,  or  a  little  essence  of  anchovy.  Wild 
geese,  solan  geese,  mallards,  ^c.-*  require  a  tery  pun- 
gent sauce. 

Dr  Huntbb's  Sauce  for  cold  Partridge,  or  cold 
Meat  of  any  Atncf.*— Beat  up  the  yolk  of  a  hard  egg 
with  oil  and  vinegar ;  add  a  little  anchovy-liquor, 
siune  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  and  shalot,  both 
chopped  small. 

06^.-— This  is  a  good  extemporaneous  sauce,  and  of 
small  price.    It  is  excellent  for  cold  lobster. 

Redoili^'s  Sauce  for  Stubble  Goose,  roasted  Pork, 
or  Pork  Chops,  also  called  Dr  Huntbb's  Sauce. — 
Make  a  quarter-pint,  or  rather  more,  of  savoury  brown 
gmvy,  or  mdted  butter  very  hot ;  tjiiekeh  it  with  a 
little  browned  flour,  and  put  to  it  a  large  glass  of 
claret  or  port  wine,  a  large  tea-i^oonful  of  made  mus-* 
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Uatd,  a  little  salt^  pepper^  and  cayenne.  Simmer  it  a 
few  minutes^  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

06#.— -The  wine  may  be  supplied  by  mushroom  or 
walnut  pickle  occasionjiilyyand  a  little  chopped  gi«en 
sage  may  be  added.  Hard  yolks  oi  eggs  ruUed 
smooth  make  a  good  variety  of  the  above. 

Sauoe  Robert,  for  Pork  Cutlets  or  Geete^^^Hnmn 
four  or  five  aniens  very  finely  shred^  in  a  small  sauce* 
pan>  with  a  good  piece  of  batter.  When  of  a  fine  rich 
bijown,  mix  in  a.table«spoonful  of  browned  fionr,  eoe 
of  miiahnM)m**cat8np>  and  anotiier  of  red  wine,  willi 
a  half^pint  of  brothy  a-  salt-spoonful  of  pepper ^  and  one 
of  salt^  and  a  tea-spoonftu  of  made  mustard^  with 
tilie  juior  of  a  lemon^  or  a  dessert^poonfiil  of  Chili 
vinegar. 

Obs. — This  sauce  is  named  after  the  iBventor,  as  we 
say,  cutlets  Mainlwnon^  or  Sandwiches.  It  is  a  very 
fisvourite  sauce.  Tanragon  vinegiff  will  give  it  mt 
flavour  of  the  French  kitchen,  which  to  some  getiiu 
mands  may  be  a  recommendation  e^ren  as  an  accom- 
pamment  to  English  fare.  This  sauce  is  eaten  widi 
rump^steaks,  whether  stewed  or  brmled*  Pour  it  hxA 
over  them,  and  garnish  with  scraped,  hors^adish,  oaf 
fried  parsley. 

CBBAP  WHiTB  BAVcm,  foT  Jficassced  Rohbks,  Fomh, 

Veal,  Whkings,  S;v, 

Tob  a  half -pint  of  the  liqucn;  in  whidi  fowls^  vea^,.  er 
trimmings  of  these  have  been  boiled,  put  a  bib  of 
lenion.«peel»  aaL  onion  sHced,  a  few  white  peppercooens, 
a  little  poimded  mace  and  nutmeg>  and  a  sinall  bimcii 
of  Icanon^diiyme,  basil,  and  parsl^;  Whcis  the  sanoe 
is  well<»fiavouved,  strain  it^  add  a  little  zidi  cream^  a 
bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour^  and,  last  of  aU^  a  sqnecoe 
of  kmon^  taking  care  to  stir  the  sauce  lest  the  cream 
curdle.    Poor  it  over  tibe  fricassee. 

Lemon  and  Lwer  Satice  for  JPomif  #-*.PudboiL  l£e 
livar,  having  first  washed  ana  scoeed  it;  mince  it  very 
fine.  Pare  a  lem<m  very  thin,  as  if  for  punch  ;  take 
off  the  white  part,  and  cut  the  lemon  mto  small  dioe^ 
picking  out  me  aeeds.  Mince  about  a  fisordi  part  of 
the  p€»l  veiy  fine>  and  put  tibese  ingredients^  wkh  a 
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litde  salt,  to  a  half-pint  of  melted  butter.    Let  them 
heat  upi  but  not  boilj,  lest  the  butler  o^. 

Obs.^^Livei'  and  pardey  $auce  is  a  good  common 
sauce,  and  is  made  by  parboiliiu^  the  parsley  and 
Urer,  and,  aftw  they  are  minced^  stiErring  theaai  in 
melted  butter. 

The  MarqmJi  Sauce  Jwr  Wtld  Fowls^^m^  glass  of 
daret,  a  spoonfid  a£  catsup,  the  same  of  lemonijuiee, 
a  minced  shaloA,  a  few  thin  slices  of  lemon^rind,  four 
grainBof  the  best  cayenne  peraer,  two  blades  of  maee 
pounded,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  the  essence  sold  at 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  Sauce  d  la  Russe.  Sim- 
mer these  ingrodi^ls  £ac  a  few  miniite9>  and  tiien 
strain  them  to  the  gitayy  whieh  cooo^  from  the  wild 
fowl  in  roasting.  Place  the  fowl  on  a  dish  heated  by 
a  lamp,  and  cut  it  up,  so  that  the  gravy  as  it  flows  out 
may  simmer  with  the  sauce* 

Obs. — ^The  above  preparation  is  very  much  admir- 
^.  ThegM^yof  wud  fowl  is  often  aeanty;  but  but* 
ter,  or  even  meat*gravy,  would  hurt  the  wild  flavour 
a  little.  Game-gravy  may,  however,  be  made  by  par- 
rwattingy  and  tlwn  itowing  a  partridge,  by  tibose  who 
hesBtale  at  no  expense  in  the  gratiieaition  of  the  palate^ 
This  essenoeof  giame,  Fi^nch  airtists  procure  by  slow^ 
ly  stewing  tiie  cut  l^itiain  a  vessel  closely  covered,  ti^ 
they  yield  a  stMng  eomommi. 

V8NJ60N*eAUCl3B&. 

VsHiBOH  may  have  a  sweet,  a  sharp,  or  a  savoury 
sauce.  Sharp  Sauie^^^^-A  quartea-pound  of  the  best 
laa£4Bttgwv  <^  white  candy,  dissolved  in  a,  haif*.pint  of 
Champagne  vinegar,  and  carefully  skimmed^  Sweei 
Sauce.'^Melt  some  white  or  red  currant-jelly  with  a 
glass  of  white  or  red  mxm^  wbidiiever  suits  best  in  co- 
lour ;  or  serve  jelly  unmelted  in  a  small  sweetmeat- 
glassi  This,  sauce  answers  well  for  hare>  fawn,  or  kid. 
irrasf  for  F€ntscis».-r^Make  a  pint  of  gravy  of  trhon^i 
mings  of  vemsoh,  or  shanks  of  mutton.  Broil  idtm 
meat  on  a.  quick,  fire  till  it  is  browned,  thai  stew^  it 
sktiwly.  SkiaEi,  strain,  and  serve  the  gravy,  adding' a 
little  salt  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  walnut-piclde.  Sawmt^ 
FmtMu^  SauGU,  see  page  99.^ 


] 
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TURTLB  STPBB-8AI7CB^   to  floivoHr  Rogouis^  Hashes, 
savoury  Patlies,  Soups,  Pies,  ^c. 

A  QVABTBB«PXNT  of  strong  musfaroom^catsap^  the 
same  of  basil-wine  and  of  shalot-wine^  a  large  glass* 
fvl  of  the  essence  of  anchovies^  an  ounce  of  lemon- 
peel  sliced  thin,  concrete  of  lemon  one  drachm,  and 
th^  same  quantity  of  the  best  cayenne.  Infuse  for 
ten  days,  strain  off  and  bottle  the  essence;  which  is 
very  powerful. 

TUBTLE-SAUOE,  JoT  Calf*s  Head  or  Feet,   stewed 
Knuckle  of  Veat,  Gristles,  i^c,  S^. 

To  a  pint  of  beef  or  veal  gravy  add  two  spocmfuls  of 
the  turtle  store-sauce,  and  a  little  ess^ice  of  anchovy. 

STOBB-BAUCB,  to  favour  the  Gravy  of  Steaks,  Chops, 

or  roast  Meat. 

Infusb  in  a  half-pint  of  walnut^pickle,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  mushroom  or  oyster  catsup,  a  half-ounce 
of  Jamaica  pepper  in  fine  powder,  with  four  grains:  oi 
cayenne,  half  an  ounce  of  scraped  horseradish,  and 
the  same  weight  of  minced  shalot.  Let  these  ingre- 
dients steep  ten  days,  and  strain  and  bottle  them.  A 
spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy  may  be  added,  or  a 
little  bruised  mustard-seed. 

Obs. — This  is  a  cheap  and  high-flavoured  relish, 
and  will  be  found  useful  at  all  times  for  seasoning 
either  melted  butter  or  the  gravy  that  flows  fpam 
chops,  steaks,  &c. 

CURBIB-8A0OE. 

This  sauce  is  plainly  made  by  mixing  currie-powder 
with  melted  butter.  It  is  more  generally  relisft^.  if 
mixed  in  white  onion-sauce ;  or,  if  waited  of  high 
flavour,  with  brown  onion  gravy-sanoe.  When  Hked 
more  piquant.  Chili  vinegar  may  be.  added  ta  the 
sauce*  ... 

0(f. —-Imitations  of  the  Indian  ourrie^powder  are 
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frequently  attempted^  and  sucoeed  as  far  as  is  possible^ 
considering  that  some  of  the  seeds  and  spices  are  used 
green  in  compounding  the  genuine  powder^  and  that 
in  this  country  they  are  necessarily  all  dried.  French 
cooks  use  saffron  to  colour  currie-sauce,  boiling  the 
saffron^  and  rubbing  it  through  a  search.  Where  a 
bright  colour  is  desirable^  a  tincture  of  saffron  is  less 
offensive  than  an  over- dose  of  turmeric.  Saffron  is 
o^n  used  to  colour  cakes^  puddings^  &c. ;  but  should 
be  used  with  cauti<Hi. 

A  CHEAP  GENEBAii  SAUCE  ^OT  Hoskes  of  Beef  and 

Mutton. 

Make  a  gravy  from  the  broken  bones^  gristles^  and 
other  trimmings  laid  aside  when  you  cut  down  the 
meat  In  this  boil  two  onions,  a  faggot  of  parsley^ 
or  a  little  of  the  seed,  a  head  of  celery,  or  a  little  seed, 
a  few  sprigs  of  herbs,  and  a  tea*spoonful  of  black 
and  Jamaica  peppercorns.  Thicken  this  gravy  with 
browned  flour,  and  season  with  any  thing  convenient 
and  economical  that  can  be  spared ;  for  hash,  though 
it  may  be  good  and  savoury,  is  understood  to  be  a 
frugal  dish.  Pickle-liquor,  whether  o£  onions^  mush- 
rooms, oysters,  or  walnuts,  will  answer  very  well ; 
so.  will  a  little  catsup,  or  shalot- vinegar ;  or  a  little 
currie-powder  will  cheaply  give  that  favourite,  flavour 
to  the  hash.  A  few  chopped  pickled  walnuts,  nastur- 
tiums, or  gherkins,  are  employed  by  some  cooks, 
though  we  cannot  recommend  hard  cut  pickles  in  any 
made  dish.  They  immediately  lose  their  flavour  when 
mixed  with  the  sauce,  and  cause  a  "  sharp  encounter" 
of  the  teeth,  which  is  fer  from  desirable.--See  Hashes^ 

WHITE  HASH-SAUCE,  fot  Veal  roasted  or  minced,  or 

for  Fowls, 

Take  the  bones,  gristles,  and  white  trimmings  of  the 
meat,  and  stew  them  in  clear  weak  broth  or  water, 
a  small  onion,  and  a  good  piece  of  thinly-sliced  lemon- 
peel,  salt,  a  blade  of  mace,  or  a  few  white  peppercorns. 
Thicken. the  gravy  with  flour  pr  potato-starch  rcdled 
in  butter^  and  when  it  is  boiled  quite  smooth>  let  it 


atltle,  and  strain  it  A  good  squeese  <^  lemon^  aod  a 
little  fresh  lemon-grate  is  the  only  additicmal  season-* 
ing  we  could  reoonimend;  a  spoonful  oi  good  crown 
may  be  added ;  and  for  fowls^  a  little  more  mace  and 
less  add*  This  may  be  made  a  curtie-hask,  by  add-* 
ing  a  small  dessert-spoonful  of  currie-powder>  and 
withholdii]^  the  lemon  grate  and  peel. 

Bechamel,  or  White  Sauce, — Clut  two  pounds  of  the 
leia  of  a  breast  or  knuckle  of  white  veal^  and  a  quar- 
ter-pound of  lean  fresh  bacon^  into  small  bits.  Melt 
some  butter  in  a  well-tinned  deep  stewpan^  and  put 
in  the  meat  to  draw  a  little^  and  to  whiten^  not  to 
brown.  Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  white  potato-starch  or 
rice-flour  very  smooth  with  fair  water^  and  then  put 
in  a  quart  of  dear  broth  made  of  veal^  or  as  much 
pure  water  or  milk.  liCt  this  stew  ver^  gently  with 
tile  meat  over  a  chafing-dish^  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire^ 
for  an  hour  and  a  half^  having  first  seasoned  it.  with 
a  tea*spoonfuI  of  white  peppercorns^  an  onion^  and  a 
few  sprigs  of  parsley^  lemon-thyme^  and  a  bit  of  lemoik* 
peeL  hbt  the  sauce  settle^  stnnn  it>  and  stir  in  tidi 
sweet  cream*  Bring  it  to  boil,  and  strain  it  onoemosei 

06#.*-A  dieaper  white  sauce  to  poor  over  bofled 
fowls  may  be  made  of  broth  and  sweet  milk^  thicken^ 
ed  and  seasoned  aa  above,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  weUi 
beat  stirred  briskly  into  it  when  just  ready..  A  few 
mushrooms  will  improve  this  sauce  if  for  fowls.  The 
Bechamel,  before  the  cream  is  added,  is  nfhiU  culHi^ 
fit  -Sofr  white  ragouts,  fricassees,  and  hashes;  of  veaL 
It  is  also  a  rich  basis  for  all  savoury  white  sauces,  and 
for  dressed  vegetaUes. 

cp&TABn-9Aiics  for  Bice,  Breads  Sago,  or  Cmtard 

Puddings,  or  Fruit  Pies, 

SviB  a  pint  of  sweet  cream  in  a  very  dean  saucepan 
till  it  comes  to  boil.  Mix  in  the  beat  yolks  of  two  eggs 
with  a  drop  of  cold  cream,  and  some  fine-pounded 
sugar  put  to  it ;  pour  backwards  and  forwards  ^m 
the  saucepan  to  a  basin  to  prevent  curdling^  and  let 
it  just  come  to  the  eve  of  boilings  constantly  starring 
it.  Serve  the  sauce  in  a  china  basin^  and  grate  a  little 
nutmeg  on  the  top  of  it.  Butter  and  fiour  may  be 
added. 


Sauce  for  a  Plum  or  Marrow  Pudding.-^A  glass  of 
white  wine,  a  half-glass  of  brandy  or  ola  rum^  or  run^ 
shrub,  pounded  sugar  to  taste,  the  grate  of  a  lemon, 
and  a  little  cinnamon,  sthred  into  a  little  thickened 
melted  butter;  sprinkle  a  little  cinnamon  on  the  top. 

FUIXDINO-SAI7GB,— ^  StoremSauce. 

A  Pi2irT  of  canary,  sherry,  or  Madeira,  a  quarteivpint: 
(^  old  rum  (pine*apple  is  best),  or  of  good  birandy ; 
a  qiiarter*.{Hnt  of  Cura90a,  a  half-ounce  of  good  lemon- 
peel,  the  same  quantity  oi  Seville  orange-peelj  and 
half  an  ounce  of  mace.  Infuse  this  for  ten  days^ 
liking  the  bottle  every  day.  Strain  it^  and  add  a 
half-pint  of  rich  clarified  syrup.  Bottle  for  use.  Thi» 
may  be  mixed  with  wine,  cream,  thin  syrup,  eau  sucre^ 
6oit,  for  a  sauce  to  puddings  and  sweet  madiMUihes* 

E8SBNOB  OP  HAM,— .or  Httm^Sauct* 


Tsuramay  be  bought  in  London  and  other  laige  eiticB. 
In  country  situations,  a  highly-flavoured  gravy,  whidh 
makes  a  great  improvement  to  other  gravies^  may  be 
made  by  breaking  ham-bones  to  pieces,  and'  cutting 
down  all  the  good  pickings  left  on  them.  Let  thia 
just  catch  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
adding  butter  or  meat-gravy  (jelly-gravy  if  you  have 
it),  and  stirring  it  lest  the  meat  and  bones  bum. 
When  the  ham  has  been  treated  in  this  way  sofne 
tiHAe>  add  broth,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  onion 
and  peppercorns ;  strain  it  for  use. 

Obs. — A  Jew  receipts  for  Sauces  will  be  found  along 
mtk  the  receipts  for  the  dishes  they  are  to  accompany. 
Gravy-soMce  ior  roast-meat,  pages  97  £uid  99.  Sauce 
for  tripe  and  cow-heel,,  page  88.  Sauce  for  a  pig^ 
page  97.    Sauce  for  pork-chops^  page  120. 
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SAUCES  OF  SHELL-FISH,  AND  FISH 

SAUCES. 

•  LOBSTBB  8AUOE4  OR  CRAB  BAVCE^  for  Turbot,  S^. 

Fob  sauce  yoa  must  have  a  Aeii«lob8ter,  fresh  (alive 
if  possible),  and  full  of  spawn.  When  boiled,  pound 
the  spawn  and  coral  with  a  bit  of  butter^  or  a  very 
little  oil.  Rub  this  through  a  sieve  into  a  sufficient 
Quantity  of  melted  butter,  and  mix  it  smooth.  Cut 
the  meat  of  the  tail,  &c.  into  small  dice,  and  put  these 
to  the  sauce,  which  may  be  heated  up,  but  not  boiled. 
This  sauce  is  rendered  more  piquant  by  anchovies 
pounded,  catsup,  spices,  walnut  or  lemon-pickles,  &c. ; 
out  for  fresh  fish  it  is  certainly  better  unmixed  with 
overpowering  foreign  flavours.  Besides,  these  addi^ 
tions  can  be  made  extempore  at  table. 

Crab  Sauce  is  made  nearly  as  above.  Pick  the 
meat  from  the  great  and  small  claws,  and  a  little  of 
the  soft  inside  when  not  watery ;  stir  this  into  melted 
butter.* 

06^.-->Lobsters  for  sauce  may  be  preserved  potted  ; 
and  the  live  spawn  may  be  kept  in  brine,  or  in  an  ice- 
house.—^'flucw^br  Lobsters, -psige  197-  A  sprinkling 
of  the  red  coral  rubbed  through  a  sieve  makes  a  pret- 
ty garnish  to  turbot,  holibut,  or  other  white  fish. 

Sauce  d  VAurore. — This  kind  of  lobster-sauce  is 
made  of  the  spawn  only.  Pound  the  spawn  with 
butter ;  rub  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  thin  it  with 
a  little  clear  broth ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
lemon-juice. 

06*.— This  is  served  in  France  with  trout  or  soles. 

Oyster^Sauce,  for  boiled  Turkey,  Fish,  (^c.— Open 
the  oysters  when  you  are  just  ready  to  make  the 
sauce;  save  their  liquor,  strain  it,  and  put  it  to 
them^  and  give  them  a  scald  in  it,  and  a  soft  boil. 
Pour  them  mto  a  basin,  and,  after  picking  and  beard- 
ins  them  one  by  one,  return  them  into  a  stewpan,  in 
which  there  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint 

*  The  inside  meat  of  the  small  crabs,  or  cavies,  make  most  deli- 
cate sauce,  inferior  only  in  name  to  lobster-sauce. — P.  T. 
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of  very  thick  melted  butter  to  two  dosen  of  oysters^ 
or  to  eighteen  large  cat  ones.  Strain  the  liquor  over 
them^  and,  letting  them  come  to  boil^  set  them  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  that  they  may  become  tender^  for 
quick  boiling  hardens  oysters.  When  ready^  stir  in 
a  little  cream*  A  squeeze  of  lemon-juice  is  a  simple 
and  tasteful  addition.  Some  cooks  add  mace^  nut- 
megs anchovy^  &c.  when  tLpiquante  sauce  is  wanted. 

Obs. — ^In  oyster^sauce^  it  is  a  frequent  and  good 
practice^  both  from  reasons  of  economy  and  palatie 
motives^  to  serve  the  oysters  in  one  sauce-tureeta>  and 
melted  butter  in  anotner.  The  quantities  can  then 
be  mixed  on  the  plate  of  each  guests  and  the  oysters 
left  be  afterwards  grilled^  scalloped^  &c.  French  cooks 
put  flour  and  milk  to  oyster-sauce^  and  very  little 
butter.     Our  English  oyster-sauce  is  much  superior. 

Shrimp-Sauce  and  Cockle'Sauce^^-^heW  them  care- 
fully^ wash  them  carefully^  and  boil  them  in  very 
thick  melted  butter  for  a  minute.  A  squeeze  of  le- 
mon is  the  only  addition  we  can  rec(»nmend  for 
shrimps^  though  various  pungent  flavours  are  often 
added  to  this  simple  sauce. 

Anchovy^Sauce, — ^Bone  and  pound  four  anchovies 
very  smooth  with  a  bit  of  butter ;  stir  this  into  thick 
melted  butter^  in  the  proportion  of  three  anchovies  to 
the  half-pint,  or  melt  them  in  vinegar  or  wine. 

Obs> — This  is  a  sauce  which  ought  to  be  piquant ; 
the  cook  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  make  whatever 
additions  she  pleases ;— -cayenne,  soy,  essence  of  an- 
chovy, lemon-pickle,  horseradish,  mustard,  shalot, 
nasturtiums,  vinegars ;  in  short,  the  whole  circle  of  the 
punffent  and  sharp  flavours  may  be  pressed  into  the 
service.  When  a  compound  or  double'relUk  sauce  is 
to  be  made,  we  would  recommend  brown  gravy-sauce, 
for  the  basis  instead  of  plain  melted  butter.— -To  re- 
fresh Anchovies,  see  page  206. 

Liver- Sauce  for  Fish.'— Boil  the  liver  by  itself;  take 
awa}f  all  fibres  and  black  parts  that  attach  to  it,  and 
pound  it  in  a  mortar.  Boil  it  up  in  thin  melted  but- 
ter with  cayenne,  and  sharpen  with  lemon-juice,  or 
lemon  cut  in  dice.  If  a  higher  gout  is  wanted,  add 
soy,  essence  of  anchovy,  or  catsup,  instead  of  lemon- 
juice. 
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A  plain  Saueefor  FM.^-^Melt  some  butter  in  wfr-  i 

ter  and  vinegar ;  add  the  liver  boiled  and  chopped,  ^ 

and  thicken  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  flour.  MaB« 
tard,  a  tea-spoonful  of  catsup  or  walnut-pickle,  is  a 
cheap  pungent  addition  to  the  above. 

JSgg  Sauce  for  saU  Fish,  roasted  PouUry,  Sfc^*-^ 
Boil  three  or  four  eggs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Dip  them  in  oold  water,  and  roll  them  quickly  under 
your  hand  to  make  the  shell  come  easily  off.  Out  the 
yolks  by  themselves  into  little  half-inch  cubes,  and 
cut  the  white  <^  one  egg  in  the  same  manner.  Stir 
first  the  white  and  then  the  yolk  into  thinnish  melted 
butter  in  the  tureen.— *For  Sauces  to  Fish^Pies,  see 
paee  195. 

Mackerel  Roe  ^S'lruoe.—* Boil  two  mr  three  soft  roes  ; 
take  away  the  filaments  that  hang  about  them,  and 
bruise  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Stir  this  into  a 
little  thin  parsley,  or  fennel  and  butter,  and  add  a  little 
.vinegar,  or  walnut-pidLle,  with  pepper  and  salt. 

AdmiraVs  Sauce, — Chop  an  anchovy,  a  dozen  ca- 
pers, and  four  or  five  shsaots  or  rocamboles  ;  simmer 
them  in  melted  butter  till  the  anchovy  dissolves ;  sea- 
mm  with  pepper  and  salt ;  and  when  ready,  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  grated  nutmeg.  ' 

Grill  Sauce. — Thicken  sc»ne  good  brown  gravy 
with  butter  and  browned  flour  to  the  consistence  of  a 
batter ;  add  to  it  a  spoonful  of  walnut>catsup,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  a  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and 
-a  dozen  chopped  capers,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  essence 
of  anchovies,  a  bit  of  shalot  finely  minced,  a  few  grains 
of  cayenne,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  grated  rind  of  lemon. 
Simmer  these  ingredients  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
pouring  a  little  over  the  grill,  serve  the  rest  in  a  tu- 
reen. This  compound  piquant  sauce  will  suit  several 
kinds  of  white  fish,  such  as  skate,  holibut,  &c.  to 
those  who  like  a  highly-stimulating  relish.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  Devils  of  all  orders. 

Dutch  Fish^Sauce. — ^Equal  quantities  of  water  and 
vinegar,  boiled,  seasoned,  and  thickened  with  beat 
yolk  of  -egg,  and  sharpened  with  a  good  squeeze  of 
lemon ;  do  not  beat  it  after  the  egg  is  added,  or  it  will 
curdle.     Stew  it  well,  but  it  must  not  boil. 

An  excellent  Store  English  Fish'Sauce.-^A  half*pint 
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of  claret  or  red  port^  a  half-pint  of  moantain  or 
Rhenish,  and  another  of  walnut-catsup,  a  large  gUws- 
iul  of  walnut-pickle,  the  grate  and  juice  of  two  le- 
mons, a  dozen  well-flavoured  mellow  anchovies  pound- 
ed and  dissolved  by  the  side  of  the  'fire,  three  shalots 
chopped,  a  good  relish  of  cayemie,  four  large  spoon- 
fuls of  scraped  horseradish,  a  few  blades  of  mace, 
and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  mustard,  rubbed  down  with 
the  anchovy-liquor,  of  whidh  the  more  you  have  the 
better.  Boil  this  composition  slowly  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, mixing  in  the  ingredients  according  to  the  de- 
licacy of  their  fiavour  and  th^  sokil^tity.  Bottle  it 
when  cold  in  small  bottles ;  cioric  them  well,  and  dip 
in  rosin.  This  is  an  expensive  but  a  verv  rich  fish- 
sauce.  It  may  be  made  with  water  in  wnich  herbs 
may  be  previously  boiled,  and  vinegar  substituted  for 
wine.  It  will  keep  longer  if,  instead  of  f^esh  lemon- 
rind  and  juice,  citric-acid  and  lemon-peel  are  used.  A 
tea-spooiiful  of  the  above  will  convert  two  ounces  of 
melted  butter  into  a  well-fiavoured  extemporaneous 
sauce ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  on  the  plate  like  essence 
of  anchovy,  soy,  &c. 

The  General's  Sauce,  a  Store^SofUce  for  Fish  or 
Me^t, — ^Chop  six  shalots,  a  clove  of  garhc,  with  two 
bay-leaves,  a  few  sprigs  of  lemon-thyme  and  leaves 
of  basil,  with  a  few  bits  of  the  peel  of  a  Seville  orange. 
Bruise  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  cloves,  a 
half-ounce  of  long  pepper,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
salt,  a  quarter-pint  of  vinegar,  and  a  pint  of  Madeira, 
with  a  half-glass  of  verjuice,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  In&se  these  ingredients  in  a  stone  jar,  very 
closely  stopped,  and  let  it  stand  over  embers,  or  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  or  in  a  bain-marie  for  a  night. 
Pour  it  quietly  from  the  lees,  and  strain  it,  and  bottle 
as  other  essences.  This  is  a  high  compound  relish, 
and  must  be  used  in  moderation  with  gravy  or  melted 
butter. 

Dr  Redoill's  Sauee  PtquaniCy  far  Fish  or  cold 
Meat. — Pound  a  large  spoonful  of  scraped  horse- 
radish, four  shalots,  a  clove  of  gar]ic,  a  drachm  of 
mustard,  and  one  of  celery-seed,  with  salt  and  a  high 
relish  of  cayenne,  Jamaica  and  black  peppi^.  When 
wdil  pounaed,  mix  with  these  ingredients  a  half-pint 
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of  cucumber- vineffar^  a  quarter^pint  bf  shalot^  and  the 
same  quantity  of  horseradish* vinegar*  Let  these  in- 
fuse in  a  close-stopped  jar  by  the  fire  for  a  few  days, 
and  strain  and  bottle  in  small  vials  for  use. 

Quin'8*  Fish'Sauce,  a  Store^Sauce* — Two  glasses 
of  claret  and  two  of  walnut-pickle^  with  four  of  mush- 
room-catsup ;  six  pounded  anchovies  with  their  pickle, 
and  six  shalots  pounded ;  a  half-glass  of  soy^  black 
and  cayenne  pepper.  Let  this  simmer  slowly  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  till  the  bones  of  the  anchovies  dissolve. 
Strain  it  off,  and  when  cold  bottle  for  use.t 
■  f  1 1  fill  I  II  .1.1.  ...-■■ ii  I..I... I  »i       .... 

*  Had  this  gseat  mav  lived  now,  he  would,  we  think,  instead 
of  so  mudi  heavy  catsup  and  coarse  walcut-pickle,  have  adopted 
some  delicatdy-flavoured  vinegar  as  a  substitute  for  about  the  one- 
half  of  these  ingredients, — such  as  eschalot  or  bumet*vinegar,  or 
even  fiery  horsera^sh-tincture.  As  a  mere  untravelled  practical 
EnffHshman,  «nd,  moveover,  of  the  old  school,  Quin,  no  doubt, 
xanKS  high  in  the  lists  of  gastronomy  ;  but  he  is  completely  distanc- 
ed by  many  moderns,  both  in  love  for  and  knowledge  of  the  science. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  the  modems  we  beg  to  introduce  our 
readers  to  Mr  RooEasoN,  an  enthusiast  and  a  martyr.  He,  as 
may  be  presumed,  was  educated  at  that  University  where  the  rudi- 
ments of  palatic  science  ate  the  most  thoroughly  impressed  on  the 
ductile  organs  of  youth.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  Ctloucestershiie, 
sent  him  abvood  to  make  the  grand  tour,  upon  which  journey,  says 
our  informant,  young  Rooersom  attendea  to  nothing  but  the  va- 
rious modes  of  cookery,  and  methods  of  eating  and  dnnking  luxuri- 
ously. Before  his  return  his  father  died,  and  he  entered  into  the 
possession  of  a  very  large  monied  fortune,  and  a  small  landed  estate. 
He  was  now  able  to  look  over  his  notes  of  epicurism,  and  to  discover 
where  the  most  exquisite  dishes  were  to  be  nad,  and  the  best  cooks 
procured.  He  had  no  other  servants  in  his  house  than  men  cooks : 
nis  butler,  footman,  housekeeper,  coachman,  and  grooms,  were  all 
cooks.  He  had  three  Italian  cooks,  one  from  Florence,  another  from 
I  Sienna,  and  a  third  from  Viterbo,  for  dressing  one  dish,  the  docce 
'  mccanie  of  Florence.  He  had  a  messenger  constantly  on  the  road 
between  Brittany  and  London,  to  bring  him  the  eg>(s  or  a  certain  sort 
of  plover,  found  near  St  Maloes.  He  has  eaten  a  single  dinner  at  the 
expense  of  fifty-eight  pounds,  though  himself  only  sat  down  to  it, 
and  there  were  but  two  dishes.  He  counted  the  minutes  between 
meals,  and  seemed  totally  absorbed  in  the  idea,  or  in  the  action  of 
eating,  yet  his  stomach  was  very  small :  it  was  the  exquisite  flavour 
alone  that  he  sought  In  nine  years  he  found  his  table  dread^lly 
abridged  by  the  rum  of  his  fortune,  and  himself  hastening  to  pover- 
ty. This  made  him  melancholy,  and  brought  on  disease.  When 
totally  ruined  (having  spent  near  £150,000),  a  friend  f;||ave  him  a 
guinea  to  keep  him  from  starving ;  and  he  was  found  m  a  garret 
soon  after  roasting  an  ortolan  with  his  own  hands.  We  regret  to 
add,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  this  extraordinary  youth  shot  him- 
self.   We  hope  that  his  notes  are  not-  lost  to  the  dining  world. 

•f  Gastronomers  will  feel  a  natural  desire  to  know  what  was  con- 
sidered the  ^*  best  universal  sauoe  in  the  world"  in  the  boon  days 
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Dr  Kitchener's  Fish  Sauce  SuperlaHve,  a  Store 
Sauce. — ^A  pint  of  claret,  a  pint  of  mushroom-catsup, 
and  half  a  pint  of  walnut-pickle;  four  ounces  of 
pounded  anchovy,  an  ounce  or  fresh  lemon-peel  pared 
thin,  and  the  same  quantity  of  shalot  and  scraped 
horseradish  ;  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  ^nd  allspice, 
and  a  drachm  of  cayenne,  or  three  of  currie-powder, 
with  a  drachm  of  celery-seed.  Infuse  these  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  closely  stopped  for  a  fortnight,  and 
shake  the  mixture  every  day,  then  strain  and  bottle 
it  for  use.  A  large  spoonfid  of  this  stirred  into  a 
quarter-pint  of  thickened  melted  butter  ''  makes," 
says  the  Doctor,    '^  an   admirable  extemporaneous 


sauce."* 


Obs. — This  will  be  found  more  expensive  than, the 
fish-sauce  of  Habvby  or  Burgess;  the  composition 
of  which,  so  far  as  such  high  mysteries  are  accessible 
to  ordinary  mortals,  is  not  materially  different  from 
the  above,  or  from  the  piquant  fish-sauces  for  which 
we  have  given  receipts,  save  that  more  anchovies,  and 
probably  fewer,  expensive  seasonings  and  less  wine 
are  employed.  The  extensive  sales,  and  the  complete 
apparatus  of  these  sauce-chemists,  enable  them  to  sell 
compound  essences  cheaper  than  they  could  be  pre- 
pared in  any  private  family. 

We  have  been  rather  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  sauces 
for  fish,  in  the  persuasion  that  this  aliment,  from  its 
insipidity  and  softness  of  texture,  requires  savoury 


of  Charles  II.,  at  least  what  was  accounted  such  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  instructed  to  prepare  it  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  ^  It 
consisted  of  partdey,  and  a  dry  toast  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  vine^ 

Sir,  salt,  ana  pepper.  The  modwn  iBn^lish  would  no  more  relish  his 
oyal  Highness^  taste  in  condiments  than  in  religion.  A  fashion- 
able or  Cabinet  dinner  of  die  same  period  consisted  of  '^  a  dish  of 
marrow-bones^  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  dish  of  fowl,  three  pullet^  and  a 
dozen  larks,  allin  a  dish  ;  a  great  tart,  a  neat*s  tongue,  a  dish  of 
anchovies,  a  dish  of  prawns,  and^sheese."  At  the  same  period, 
a  supper-dish,  when  the  King  supped  with  his  mistress,  Lady  Cas- 
tlemame,  was  ^^  a  chine  of  beef  roasted.'* 

*  The  above  sauce  was  analyzed  with  great  care  by  the  Cleikum 
Club  at  sundry  sittings.    Redgili.  approved  of  it  in  ioto,  the 
Nabob  suggested  a  little  more  cayenne,  and  Jextli.  more  urine 
and  less  catsup,  with  the  substitution  m  lemoa-piokle  for  wal&ut 
pickle. 
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tnd  stimuktk^  aceompammeiits  more  than  any  oiliier 
kind  of  food.* 

BTUFFINO  AND  IXNRCBMBAT. 

Rbcsiptb  for  these  are  given  for  the  convenience  of 
the  cook  along  with  the  dishes  for  which  they  are 
employed.  See  pages  96, 100, 104, 106, 112,  &c. ;  and 
fish-forcemeat,  p.  182,  189. 

ANCHOvy  BUTTBB,— ;/br  Afichovy  Toasts,  Deviled 

Biscuit,  ^c. 

BoKS,  wash,  and  pound  fresh  mellow  anchovies  in  a 
mortar,  and  pressing  into  small  potting-cans,  cover 
them  with  clarified  bntter.  If  for  devQed  biscuit,  a 
little  cayenne  may  be  added. 

ANCHovY-powBBB,  /or  flavouring  Sauces,  or  sprink* 
ling  on  Anchovy  Toasts  or  Sandwiches. 

Pound  the  fish  in  a  mortar,  rub  them  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  make  them  into  thin  cakes,  with  flour  and 
a  little  flour  of  mustard.  Toast  the  cakes  very  dry, 
rub  to  powder,  and  keep  in  well-stopt  bottles. 

Obs, — Instead  of  flour  of  mustara,  citric  acid  and 
grated  dry  lemon-peel  may  be  added  when  the  an- 
chovy-cakes are  baked. 

Mushroom~Powder, — Peel  large  fleshy  button-mush- 
rooms, and  cut  ofi*  the  stems ;  spread  them  on  plates, 
and  dry  them  in  a  slow  oven.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
pound  them  with  a  little  cayenne  and  pounded  mace. 
Bottle,  and  keep  this  in  a  dry  place. 

06^. — The  dried  mushrooms  may  be  be  kept  hung 
up  in  paper-bags  without  pounding.  A  tea-spoonful 
of  powder  wiU  give  the  mushroom-flavour  to  a  tureen 
of  soup,  or  to  sauce  for  poultry,  ragouts,  hashes,  &c. 
when  mushrooms  cannot  be  obtained. 

Essence  of  Cayenne. — Steep  half  an  ounce  of  good 

*  Though  so  many  Kceipts  are  given  for  store-sauces,  we  do  not, 
when  prop^  sauces  can  be  obtained  ^esb,  recommend  them  either  for 
taste  or  economy. 
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eay«nne  in  a  balf-pint  of  strong  spirito  for  a  f(»tnigfat^ 
and  strain  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Essence  of  Lemon  and  Seville  Orange  Pee/.— Rub 
lumps  of  sugar  on  the  lemon  or  orange  till  the  lumps 
are  saturatedwith  the  yellow  rind.  &rape  off  what  is 
saturated,  and  repeat  the  process  till  all  ths  rind  is 
got  off.     Press  the  sugar  down  close,  and  cover  it  up. 

Ohs.'^Essence  of  Seville  Orange  makes  a  most  fira. 
grant  and  grateful  seasoning  to  custard^  rice^  or  batter 

Euddings.  QuinUssence  of  lemon  <Nr  orange  peel  is  made 
y  mixmg  one'wachm  of  the  essential  oil  of  these 
fruits  with  a  large  glassful  of  rectified  spirits^  or  iq>irit 
of  wine^  and  is  very  convenient  wh^i  fresh  lemons 
sire  not  to  be  obtained^  though  not  equal  to  the  fresh 
fruit  either  in  fragrance  or  flavour.  The  oil  must  be 
very  gradually  mixed.  Tincture  of  lemon-peel  may 
be  very  economically  made  when  lemon-juice  is  wanti 
ed,  by  paring  the  peel  off  very  nicely,  and  preserving 
it  in  brandy.  The  botde  must  be  very  dosdy  stop*^ 
ped,  as  the  flavour  of  lemon  is  exceedingly  volati&. 
Essence  of  Allspice  may  be  made  as  that  of  lemon^  and 
so  may  essence  of  cloves  and  mace. 

Essence  of  Gtfiger.— ^Infuse  three  ounces  of  welU 
bruised  fresh  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  lemon-peel 
riiced  thin,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  strong  rectified 
spirits.  Let  it  be  closely  stepped,  and  shaken  every 
day.     This  preparation  is  very  cordial  and  grateful. 

Tinctures  of  Cloves,  Nutmee,  Allspice,  Cinnamon, 
4*0.  may  be  all  prepared  by  in&sing  a  sufficient  quan^ 
tity  of  the  aromatics  in  strong  ^irits.  They  may  be 
converted  into  plain  useful  liqueurs  by  the  addition  of 
fine  sugar ;  but  they  must  then  be  carefully  filtered^ 

MIXED  SPICKS  AKn  SKABONtNOSk 

Cook's  Pepper, — ^Dry,  and  pound  or  grind  to  a  fine 

Jowder^  an  ounce  of  gmger ;  and  of  nutnieg,  black  and 
amaica  pepper,  and  cinnamon^  half  an  ounce  each, 
with  a  dozen  of  cloves.  Bottle  these  in  separate  vials 
labelled  and  weH  corked,  and  mix  in  propea^  propori^' 
tions  with  common  salt  when  wanted* 

N.  B.— -French  cooks  keep  t^ir  seasonings  minced 
and  even  poimd  them  togetJher^SMit  fr^m  cpnveniencf. 
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but  to  blend  the  flavours  intimately^  and  much  may- 
be said  for  this  practice. 

cook's  seasoninos  for  White  Sauces  and  Fricassees. 

Whitb  pepper^    nutmegs    mace,    and  lemon-grate 
pounded  and  mixed. 


HOU8BHOLD  YINBOAA^ 

ViNEOAB  is  an  article  perpetually  wanted  for  various 
purposes  in  almost  every  family^  and,  compared  with 
the  first  cost  of  the  materials,  it  is  a  very  expensive  one. 
Though  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced  that  the  labour 
of  the  stiU'TOom  is  at  all  times  what  economists  would 
call  productive  labour,  we  think  that  vinegar  for  or- 
dinaiy  purposes  may  always  be  manufactured  at  home, 
as  it  IS  easuy  managed  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  made 
of  things  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  gives  little 
trouble. 

Sugar  Vinegar. — To  every  gallon  of  water  put  two 
pounds  of  coarse  raw  sugar.  Boil  and  skim  this.  Put 
it  to  cool  in  a  tub,  and  when  sufficiently  cold«  add  to 
it  a  slice  of  bread  soaked  in  firesh  yeast.  Barrel  it  in 
a  week,  and  set  in  the  sun  in  summer,  or  by  the  fire 
in  winter,  for  six  months  without  stopping  the  bung- 
hole  ;  but  cover  it  with  a  plate  to  keep  out  insects. 
'  Cider  Vinegar. — Put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  the 
gallon  of  cider,  and,  jumbling  them  well  together,  let 
them  ferment  for  four  months,  and  a  strong  and  well- 
coloured  vinegar  will  be  the  result. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. — To  every  quart  of  bruised  ripe 
white  or  green  gooseberries  put  three  quarts  of  spring 
water.  Stir  them  well  with  the  water,  and  let  them 
steep  for  48  hours,  repeating  the  stirring.  Strain 
through  a  flannel-bag,  and  put  two  pounds  of  white 
pounded  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquor.  Put  it  into 
a  barrel  with  a  toast  soaked  in  yeast,  leaving  the 
bung-hole  as  directed  above.  Keep  the  barrel  in  a 
warm  place.  White  currants  or  raspberries  make  an 
excellent  vinegar  by  following  the  same  receipt 
Pick  tile  currants  from  the  stalks. 
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Vinegar  of  Wine  Lee*.^— Boil  the  wine-lees  quickly 
for  half  ah  hour^  skimming  it  well.  .  Cask  it  and  add 
some  chervil  1^  it.  Stop  the  cask^  and  in  a  month  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Verjuice. — ^Gather  some  ripe  crab-^ipples^  and  lay 
them  in  a  heap  to  sweat ;  then  throw  away  the  stalks 
and  decayed  nruit^  and  having  mashed  the  apples  ex- 
press  the  juice.  A  cider  or  wine  press  will  be  useful 
for  this  purpose.  Strain  it,  and  in  a  month  it  will  be 
ready.  It  is  the  best  simple  substitute  for  lemon- 
juice  that  can  be  found,  and  answers  still  better  in 
place  of  sorrel.  -  The  French,  for  many  dishes,  pre- 
fer verjuice  to  lemon.  It  is  even  used  by  great  eco- 
nomists in  preparing  lemonade. 

Obs, — It  is  said  that  good  vinegar  may  be  made  in 
an  hour,  by  steeping  green  brambleberries  in  wine. 
Sour  wine  will,  we  have  no  doubti  be  thus  made  at 
double  the  expense  of  good  vinegar  ;  so  that  this  ex- 
periment has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

AUegar. — ^This  is  often  made  of  stale  beer,  but  is  best 
when  made  of  fresh  worts,  fermented  with  sour  yeasty 
and  set  in  the  sun  till  the  acetous  fermentation  takes 
place. 

Raisin  Vinegar, '•^AStex  making  raisin-wine  lay  the 
refuse  in  a  heap  to  ferment.  Add  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  gallon  to  the  pound  ci  raisins  and  half- 
pound  of  sugar.  Put  yeast  to  the  liquor  when  strain- 
ed. 

Obs. — ^Vinegar  makes  much  more  readily  if  put 
into  a  vinegar-cask.  A  common  vinegar  may  be 
made  of  several  other  things,  but  the  best  sorts  of  vi- 
negar, champagne  and  red  wine  vinegar,  must  be 
bought  Ask^leaf  vinegar,  or  crystal  add,  is  a  very 
clear  and  beautiml  colourless  liquid,  but  it  is  reckon- 
ed unwholesome.  It  is,  in  short,  the  p3rroligneousacid. 

FLAVOURED  VINEOABS.  ^ 

These  are  a  cheap  and  i^eeable  addition  to  sauces^ 
hashes,  and  ragouts,  and  have  the  convenience  of  be* 
ing  always  at  hand,  at  seasons  when  herbs  are  either 
very  costly  or  not  to  be  procured. 

Chili    Vinegar,  called  Pepper  Vinegar,'^la£u9e  a 
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hundrted  f^  deleft,  hetb  gathered^  in  a  quart  of  the 
best  white- wine  vin^par  for  ten  da^s  or  more,  shakhi^ 
the  botde  oceasionally.  A  hal^oance  of  genuine 
cayenne  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  This  makes 
an  excellent  and  dieap  addition  to  plain  melted  butter 
fOT  fish.  See. 

Esehahi  Vinegar.-'^-Qean,  peel,  and  bruise  four 
ounces  of  shalots  at  the  season  when  they  are  ripe 
without  having  become  acrid.  Steep  them  m  a  quart 
of  the  best  vinegar. 

OatUe  Finegar.'^The  same  as  above,  but  only  half 
the  quantity  of  chopped  garlic 

Celery  or  Cre^s  Vtnegar.^-^'Povaid  a  half-ounee  of 
celery  or  cress-seed,  and  steep  it  fbr  ten  days  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar.    Strain  and  bottle. 

Cucun^er  rinegar. — Pare  and  slice  ten  large  cu* 
cumbers,  and  steep  them  in  three  pints  of  the  mst  vi- 
negar fbr  a  few  days.    Strain  and  Dotde  it. 

Obs. — ^Vinegar  of  nearly  the  same  ftavour  may  be 
more  cheaply  prepare  with  bumet. 

Tarragon  ^fnegttr.*^-4}ather  the  leaves  of  tarri^on 
on  a  dry  sunny  day ;  pick  them  from  the  stalks,  and 
filling  up  a  narrow-necked  stone-jar,  pour  the  best 
vinegar  over  them  till  the  )ar  is  full.  Let  them  infuse 
fbr  ten  days,  then  strain  and  bottle  the  tincture. 
BasU  Vinegar  is  made  precisely  as  the  above.  The 
French  add  cloyes  and  lemon-rind :  we  admire  this 
addition. 

Horseradish  Ftnegar.— Pour  a  quart  of  the  best  and 
strongest  vinegar  boiling  hot  on  three  ounces  of 
scraped  horseradish,  an  ounce  of  minced  shalot,  two 
drachms  of  black  pepper,  and  a  drachm  of  cayenne. 
Strain  it  in  four  days,  and  serve  it  in  a  cruet  along 
with  cold  beef.  It  will  make  an  excellent  economical 
addition  to  the  gravy  of  chops,  steaks,  Sec 

Camp  Vinegar, — Six  chopped  anchovies,  four 
spoonfuls  of  walnut-catsup,  two  of  soy,  and  a  clove  of 
garlic  chopped  very  fine.  Steep  these  for  a  fortnight 
in  a  pint  of  white-wine  vinegar,  and  strain  and  bottle 
for  use. 

06#.-^This  is  more  properly  a  sauce  than  a  vinegar, 
as  with  butter  or  gravy  it  supplies  the  place  of  a 
store-sauce  for  either  meat  or  fidi. 
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Cnrrie  Vinegar  may  be  made  by  steeping  currie- 
powder^  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  the  quart 
in  the  best  vinegar^  and  straining  and  filtering  for 
use. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — Pour  on  fresh-gathered  rasp- 
berries^ put  into  a  large  stone  or  china  dish,  the  best 
champagne  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  a  bottle  to 
two  quarts  of  fruit  Next  day  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  pour  a  little  more  vinegar  over  the  fruit ;  but 
where  the  fruit  is  plenty  and  cheap,  you  need  not 
mind  expressing  the  juice  too  carefully ;  strain  through 
a  sieve,  but  do  not  bruise  the  fruit.  To  every  pint  of 
the  vinegar  and  juice  which  are  now  blended,  lulow  a 
full  pound  of  good  refined  sugar.  Break  it  in  pieces, 
and  dissolve  it  in  the  juice.  Place  the  whole  in  a 
stone-jar,  (not  a  clazed  earthen  one,)  and  put  the  jar 
covered  in  a  ketue  of  boiling  water  ror  an  hour;  take 
off  what  scum  arises ;  when  cool,  bottle  the  vinegar 
for  use.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  beverage  in 
hot  weather.  Two  spoonfuls  mixed  with  water  make 
a  delicious  draught;  out  the  large  quantity  of  acid 
which  it  contains  may  in  some  cases  render  it  an  im- 
proper one. 

aOSB  VINBOAB  FOB  SALADS,  OB  FOR  THB  TOILBTlfB. 

Put  a  quarter  a  pound  of  rose-leaves  to  four  pints 
of  good  vinegar,  and  some  roots  of  the  Florence  lily. 
Infuse  till  a  fine  tincture  is  obtained,  and  strain  off 
the  infusion. 

LAVBNDBB  VIKBOAB  FOB  THB  TOILBTTB,  A  FBBNCH 

PBBPABATION. 

To  every  pint  of  the  best  champagne  vinegar  put  half 
an  ounce  of  fresh  lavender-flowers,  and  the  tmn  rind 
of  a  lemon.  Infuse  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  stone* 
jar,  then  take  the  jar  and  set  it  over  hot  embers  to  di* 
gest  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Filter  and  bottle  it,  dip* 
ping  the  corks  in  wax. . 

HBBB  WIKB8,  &C. 

WlKSs  may  be  imptegnated  wfth  the  favour  of  roots 
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and  herbs  in  the  same  manner  as  vinegar^  and  thisF 
generous  fluid  even  extracts  more  of  the  flavour.  The 
proportions  for  Eschalot  wine.  Tarragon  wine,  Basil 
wine,  &c.  are  the  same  as  when  these  herbs  are  steeped 
in  strong  vinegar.  ' 

MUSTARD. 

MusTABn  IS  best  when  nearly  fresh  made.  It  is  pre- 
pared  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  plain  with  soup^  or  boiling 
water  ;  mild  with  milk  or  cream^  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sugar  ;  pungent^  with  water  in  which 
garlic,  horseradi^,  &c.  is  boiled  ;  it  is  also  prepared 
with  the  flavoured  vinegars^with  cayenne,  with  catsup> 
and  even  with  spirits. 

Comnum  Mustard-^—Mix.  by  degrees  the  best  Dur- 
ham mustard  with  boiling  water  and  a  little  salt,  rub- 
bing a  long  time  till  it  be  perfectly  smooth.  The  less 
made  at  a  time  the  better ;  but  it  will  keep  for  some 
days  in  a  email  jar  closely  stopt. 

mild  Mustard. — ^Mix  as  above,  but  use  hot  milk  or 
cream  instead  of  water,  and  sugar  for  the  salt. 

Imitation  of  Patent  Mustard. — Scrape  a  cupful  of 
horseradish,  and  chop  a  half-clove  of  garlic.  Infuse 
this  with  salt  enough  to  make  the  water  brackish  m 
a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  for  a  night ; 
strain  and  mix  with  it  the  best  mustard-flour,  leaving 
the  mustard  rather  thick.  Keep  it  close- stopped  in. 
small  jars. 

CATSUPS  AND  MUSHBOOtf-GATSUP. 

MusHBOOM  catsup  ia  the  most  esteemed  of  this  class 
of  preparations.  Large  flap  mushrooms,  which  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  juice,  and  do  not  answer  for  pick- 
ling or  stewing,  are  best  adapted  to  making  catsup. 
Let  the  mushrooms  be  wholesome,  (see  page  Sly.) 
Without  washing  them,  pick  off  whatever  looks  dirty 
or  corrupted,  and  breaking  in  pieces,  lay  them  in  an 
earthen  jar,  strewing  salt  about  them.  Throw  a  folded 
cloth  over  the  jar,  and  set  it  by  the  fire,  or  in  a  very 
cool  oven.  Let  it  remain  thus  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor  into  a  dean 
sauQepan.^  To  every  quart  of  boiled  liquor  .put  a  half- 
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ounce  of  black  peppercorns^  a  quarter-ounce  of  alkpiccj 
a  half-ounce  of  fresh  sliced  ginger^  two  or  three  bladea 
of  mace^  and  a  few  cloves.  Boil  ihe  liquor  on  a  quick 
fire  for  fifteen  minutes ;  or^  if  it  be  wished  very  strongs 
boil  the  catsup  till  it  is  nearly  half  reduced^  adding, 
the  spices  after  it  has  boiled  a  full  half-hour.  Let  it 
settle  on  the  lees^  and^  pouring  it  carefully  off,  bottle 
what  is  dear  by  itself^  and  the  sediment^  after  strain- 
ings in  separate  bottles^  as  it  will  answer  ver^  well  for 
hare-soup^  game-soup,  &c  Dip  the  cork  ot  the  bot- 
tles in  bottle-rosin.  Cayenne  and  nutmeg  may  be 
added  to  the  other  spiceries  if  a  very  delicate  relish  is 
wanted;  or  all  the  seasonings  may  be  withheld 
save  the  black  pepper  and  salt^  of  which  catsups  to 
make  them  keep  well  require  a  good  deal.  The 
longer  it  boils  the  better  it  will  keep.  In  France, 
glaze  is  put  to  mushroom-catsups  and  the  whole  is 
boiled  till  it  be  nearly  a  glaze ;  m  this  state  it  keeps 
good  for  years.  Sauces,  ^c.  ought  to  be  kept  mith  the 
bottle  lying  on  the  side,  as  the  cork  is  best  preserved 
in  this  manner.  It  is  a  general  fault  witn  bought 
catsups,  sauces,  S^c.  that  the  bottles  are  not  quite  full. 
A  space  is  left^  which^  being  filled  with  air,  hastens 
tlie  decay  of  the  contents  9f  the  bottle.  These  things 
ought  to  be  bottled  in  very  small  quantities,  as  a  bot- 
tle once  opened  soon  spoils.  When  a  bottle  of  capers 
or  pickles  is  opened,  it  must  be  filled  up  with  good 
vinegar,  scalded  and  cooled.  Anchovies,  bay-leaves, 
and  cayenne  pepper,  are  all  put  to  catsup. 

WALNUT-CATSUP* 

Gather  the  walnuts  green.  Prick  them  with  a  bod- 
kin, and  throw  them  into  a  tub  with  a  large  handful 
of  salt  and  some  water,  which  will  greatly  assist  in 
drawing  out  their  liquor.  Mash  them  well  with  a 
potatQ-6ee/^  or  rolling-pin,  and  repeat  this  every  day 
for  four  days.  The  rind  will  now  be  soft.  Pour 
scalding  water,  with  salt,  over  the  walnuts,  and  raise 
the  tub  on  edge  that  the  walnut-liquor  may  flow  away 
from  the  shells.  Take  it  up  as  it  gathers  into  another 
vessel,  and  still  repeat  the  mashmg ;  or  pound  the 
walnuts  in  a  mortar>  and  pour  some  allegar  over  them> 

l2 
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which  will  extract  all  the  remaining  juice.  To  every 
quart  of  the  walnut-liquor,  when  boiled  and  skinuned, 
put  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
and  black  pepper,  a  quarter-*ounce  ot6ioYes,  the  same 
of  long  pmoer  and  nutmegs.  Boil  the  liquor  in  a 
close  vessel  tor  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when 
cold,  bottle  the  catsup,  putting  equal  proportions  of 
the  spices  into  each  botUe. 

Obi. — ^Anchovies,  garliek,  cayenne,  &c.  are  some* 
times  put  to  this  catsup ;  but  we  think  this  a  bad  me« 
thod,  as  these  flavours  may  render  it  imsuitable  for 
some  dishes,  and  can  be  added  extempore  when  they 
are  required. 

Cucumber  Catsup, — ^Take  large  <M  encumbers  and 
pare  them,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  break  them  to  a 
mash,  which  must  be  sprinkled  with  salt  and  covered 
with  a  doth.  Keep  in  all  the  seeds.  Next  day,  set 
the  vessel  aslant  to  drain  off  the  juice,  and  do  this  till 
no  more  can  be  obtained.  ^  Strain  it,  and  boil  it  up 
with  a  seasoning  of  white  pepper,  sliced  ginger, 
black  pepper,  sliced  shalot,  and  a  little  horseradish. 
When  cold,  pick  out  the  shalot  and  horseradish,  and 
bottle  the  catsup,  which  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  flavouring  sauces  for  boiled  fo^ls,  dishes  of  veal, 
rabbits,  or  the  more  insipid  meats. 

Oyster,  Cockle,  and  Muscle  Catsup. — Wash  in  their 
own  liquor,  and  pound  in  a  mortar  fat  newly-opened 
native  oysters.  To  every  pint  of  the  pounded  oysters 
and  their  strained  liquor,  add  a  pint  of  white  wine, 
and  boil  this  up  and  skim  it ;  then  to  every  quart  of 
this  catsup  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  wh*'  ^  pepper,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  pounded  mace,  some  cayimne,  with  salt  to 
taste.  Let  it  boil  up  to  blend  the  spices,  and  then 
rub  the  catsup  through  a  sieve  into  a  clean  vessel. 
When  cold,  bottle  it,  and  stop  the  bottles  with  corks 
dipped  in  bottle-rosin.  Cocklc'Catsup  is  made  as 
above;  but  as  this  has  less  flavour  naturally,  and  is 
seldom  used  but  for  fish,  a  few  pounded  anchovies 
may  be  added  to  it. 

Sugar  Catsup,  or  Brofvning.^^'Pound,  very  finely, 
six  ounces  of  the  best  refined  sugar,  (Hamburgh 
loaves),  and  put  it  into  a  small  and  very  clean  frying'- 
pan,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fresh  butter.    As 
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they  dissolve  mix  them  well  with  a  spattda  or  woodeu 
spoon,  and  withdraw  the  pan  from  ue  fire  when  the 
fluid  begins  to  boil  violently^  and  keep  it  thus  till  it 
has  acquired  the  rich  dark-brown  cdour  wanted.  It 
may  either  be  seasoned  with  pepper^  salt^  cloves^  cat- 
sup, &c.  cft  not,  and  is  perhaps  as  generally  usefbl 
phdn.  When  cold^  skim  the  brownings  and  bottle  it 
for  use. 

'  06^.— It  is  very  difficulty  nay  almost  impossible^  to 
pr^Mre  browning  free  of  an  empyr^unatic  flavour, 
which  is  necessarily  communicated  to  the  dish  that  is 
coloured  with  it.  Where  sauces  can  be  coloured  with 
the  catsup^  browned  flour,  and  wine,  which  may  be 
employeg,  it  is  much  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  brown» 
ing;  and  soup  may  always  be  made  of  a  sufficiently 
rich  colour  by  previously  browning  the  meat  and 
onions,  and  by  using  toasted  bread ;  for  there  is  no 
brown  soup  into  which  one  or  other  of  these  things 
does  not  enter.  Many  cooks  boil  onion-skins,  which 
contain  a  yellow  dye,  to  colour  soups ;  and  it  is  a 
common^  but  slovenly  practice,  where  browning  is 
wanted  in  a  hurry,  to  melt  a  knob  of  sugar  between 
the  hot  bowls  of  tongs,  and  drop  it  into  a  little  soup^ 
This,  on  an  emergency,  may  be  useful,  but  the  neces- 
sity ought  to  be  avoided.  The  refuse  of  mushroom 
or  walnut  catsup  boiled  in  brine,  with  a  bit  of  Spa- 
nish juice^  onion-skins,  and  burnt  toasts^  make  a  good 
but  coarse  browning. 


PICKLES* 


Thebb  are  an  important  class  of  culinary  prepanu 
tions^  and  one  about  which  the  cook  and  notable 
housewife  make  no  little  bustle,  and  feel  no  small 
pride.  Pickles  are  chiefly  intended  for  a  relishing 
accompaniment  to  many  sorts  of  made-dishes  and 
sauces,  though  a  few  of  them  are  merely  omamenUl 
asgarnishings. 

The  only  general  rules  liiat  can  be  given  £ot  die 
proper  and  safe  preparation  of  pkkles  are^  to  have 
sound  vegetables^  not  over  ripe,  amd  vatliered  on  a 
.dry  day.    Let  the  things  to  be  pickled  be  carefiilly 
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trimmed  and  wiped,  washing  only  such  things  as  are 
to  be  steeped  or  parboiled  previous  to  pickling.  It  is 
miserable  economy  to  employ  bad  vinegar  for  pick-^ 
ling^  or  bad  sugar  for  preserving,  or  to  use  either  in 
stinted  quantities, — as  both  the  syrup  in  which  fruits 
are  preserved,  and  the  vinegar  of  pickles,  are  after- 
wards very  serviceable  to  the  cook.  Pickle-Uquor 
can  be  at  all  times  conveniently  disposed  of  in  sea- 
soning gravies  or  sauces,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to 
cold  meat ;— the  pickle  of  cucumbers,  wamuts,  mush* 
rooms,  and  onions,  is  especially  useful.  The  vinegar 
used  for  pickles  ought  to  be  made  scalding  hot,  as  . 
raw  vinegar  is  apt  to  become  ropy  and  thick ;  but 
remember  that  no  fermented  liquor  can  be  bailed 
without  great  loss  of  strength.  The  spiceries  used 
in  pickling  are  so  well  bestowed  'that  we  give  no  rule 
for  the  quantity,  except  that  it  should  not  be  so  great 
as  to  overcome  the  natural  flavour  of  the  article  pick- 
led ;  for  pickles,  like  every  thing  else,  should  be  what 
their  name  imports,— eitner  onion  or  cucumber,  &c» 
and  not  a  hodge-podge  of  conflicting  flavours.  Pickles 
are  most  safely  prepared  in  stone- vessels ;  but  they 
must,  at  all  events,  be  kept  in  small  glass  or  stone  . 

jars  well  stopped,  and  the  corks  or  bungs  wrapped  i 

round  with  bladder  or  leather,  with  an  upper  cover- 
ing of  the  same,  if  thev  are  to  be  long  kept ;  or  let 
them  be  dipped  in  bottle-rosin.  The  corks  or  bungs 
may  be  left  rather  loose  for  two  days,  and  the  jars  fill- 
ed up  to  the  neck  with  scalded  vinegar  before  being 
finally  closed,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  liquor  will  be  ab- 
sorbed at  first  by  the  pickles.  When  the  pickles  are 
used,  boil  up  the  liquor  with  a  little  salt  and  fresh 
spice,  and  bottle  and  cork  it  for  ftiture  use,  either  as 
a  sauce,  or  to  pickle  nasturtiums  and  gherkins,  where 
a  fine  colour  is  no  object.  To  have  green  pickles  of  a 
bright  green,  and  yet  safe,  is  no  easy  matter ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  observe,  that  there  is  now  at  the  most  re- 
fined tables  a  wholesome  distrust  of  pickles  of  too 
brilliant  a  green.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  to 
preserve  the  colour  tolerably  good,  and  vet  prepare  the 
pickles  safely,  by  keeping  them  for  a  length  of  time 
exposed  to  the  steams  of  vinegar.  Potato-plums, 
elder^flowers  in. the  bud,  and  several  other  things,  are 
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pickled  besides  the  v^etables  in  common  use ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many  other  vegetable 
productions  might  answer  equally  well  if  spiced  and 
steeped  in  vinegar. 

To  fickle  Cucumbers.-'^Ijay  fifty  firm,  young,  and 
very  small- sized  cucumbers  on  flat  dishes,  having 
first  rubbed  them  with  salt.  Keep  them  covered,  a^ 
look  at  them  and  turn  them  occasionally  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  then  having  carefully  drained  them,  put 
them  in  a  jar  in  which  vine-leaves  or  cabbage-leaves 
are  laid,  and,  pouring  two  quarts  of  scalding  vinegar 
over  them,  cover  them  with  more  leaves,  and  keep 
them  covered  by  the  fire.  Next  day  pour  off  the 
vinegar,  boil  it  up,  and  put  it  hot  over  the  cucumbers, 
again  covering  them  with  fresh  leaves  above  and  be^ 
low.  A  little  pounded  alum  will  improve  the  colour ; 
but  if  it  be  not  good  enough,  scald  them  once  more 
by  placing  the  jar  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  or  on  a 
hot  hearth.  When  the  colour  is  decently  good,  for  it 
will  never  be  very  brilliant,  boil  up  the  vinegar  once 
more  with  a  half-ounce  of  white  pepper,  the  same  of 
ginger,  two  drachms  of  cloves,  and  a  bruised  nutmeg. 
Boil  the  spices  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  vinegar, 
and  when  cold,  bottle  them  according  to  the  general 
directions  in  the  preceding  page. 

Obs, — A  French  cook  would  add  a  seasoning  of 
tarragon,  fennel,  and  garlic. 

French  beans,  gherkins,  Indian  cress,  samphire,  and 
other  green  pickles,  are  all  to  be  managed  as  in  the 
above  receipt  for  cucumbers. 

Cucumbers  and  Onions  pickled, — Pare  and  slice  cu- 
cumbers, picking  out  the  seeds ;  and  peel  and  slice 
large  onions  in  thick  slices.  Sprinkle  salt  over  them, 
and  drain  for  a  night,  then  put  them  into  a  stone-jar, 
and  pour  scalding  vinegar  over  them.  Close  the  jar, 
and  set  it  by  the  fire.  Scald  them  by  placing  the  jar 
over  a  hot  hearth,  and  repeat  this  till  they  become  of 
a  tolerable  colour ;  then  boil  up  the  vinegar  with 
spiceries>  as  in  last  receipt. 

To  pickle  Walnuts  Green — Gather  the  walnuts  be- 
fore they  are  fully  ripe,  and  while  the  shells  are  still 
tender.  Lay  them  in  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  and  wa- 
ter for  nine -days,  changing  uie  brine  twice  in  that 
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time.  Keep  a  bdard  floating  over  them,  for  if  tbev  are 
exposed  to  the  air  they  will  turn  black.  Drain  tAem> 
and  run  a  bodkin  or  large  pin  into  each  walnut  in  8e» 
veral  places.  Lay  plenty  of  vine-leaves  or  cabbage^ 
leaves  in  the  bottom  of  a  pan.  Place  the  walnuts  in 
these,  and  cover  them  witn  more  leaves ;  fill  the  ves* 
sel  with  water,  and  five  them  a  scald ;  let  them  stand 
to  cool,  and  repeat  mis  several  times,  pouring  off  the 
blackened  water,  and  supplying  its  place  with  scalding 
water.  When  the  husks  become  soft,  scrape  them  off 
with  a  knife  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and,  rubbing  the 
walnuts  smooth  witJi  flannel,  throw  them  into  a  vessel 
of  hot  water.  Boil  for  three  minutes  a  quart  of  the 
best  vinegar  for  every  fifty  walnuts,  with  white  pep« 
per,  salt,  ginger,  cloves,  and  cayenne.  Dry  the  wu- 
nuts  in  a  cloUi,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  them.  Wal* 
nuts  are  pickled  black  in  an  easier  manner,  by  merely 
steeping  for  twelve  days  in  strong  brine,  renewed 
every  three  days,  rubbing  them  smooth  and  dry,  and 
pouring  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  with  a  seasoning 
of  pepper,  horseradish,  garlic,  and  mustard-seed. 

To  pickle  Mushrooms,-^Choose  small  white  button- 
mushrooms,  and  rub  them  with  flannel  or  sponge 
dipped  in  a  little  salt.  Put  them  into  a  stone-jar, 
with  some  mace,  ginger,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  let 
them  stew  in  their  own  juices  over  a  slow  fire,  shak- 
ing them  well,  but  not  breaking  them.  Let  them  re- 
main over  the  fire  till  they  are  almost  diy,  but  take 
care  they  do  not  bum.  When  the  liquor  is  all  imbib- 
ed by  the  mushrooms,  or  gone  off  in  vapour,  put  in  as 
much  hot  vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them 
just  come  to  boil.  When  cold,  bottle  them  in  jars, 
and  after  a  week  fill  up  with  vinegar,  first  scalded  and 
then  cooled,  and  pour  a  little  oil  into  the  bottles, 
which  will  greatly  aid  in  excluding  tile  air.  Ccnrk  the 
bottles,  wrapping  bladder  or  leather  round  the  corks,, 
and  dip  what  is  to  be  long  kept  in  bottle^rosin. 

To  pickle  Onions. — Choose  small  sound  silver 
onions,  as  equal  in  size  as  may  be.  Top  and  tail 
them,  but  do  not  pare  the  tops  very  close,  as  the  air 
softens  and  spoils  the  onions.  Scald  them  with  brine. 
Repeat  this  on  the  second  day,  and  when  cold,  peel 
the  onions  as  quickly  as  possible,  throwing  them  into 
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vinegar  as  they  are  done,  to  prevent  their  blackening. 
Boil  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them,  with  sliced  ginger, 
black  and  white  pepper  and  mace ;  when  cooled  a 
little,  pour  it  over  the  onions.  Cork  them  well,  as 
directed  for  other  pickles. 

06^.~-49ome  cooks  peel  and  scald  the  onions,  a  few 
at  a  time,  take  them  up  as  soon  as  they  look  transpa- 
rent, and  drv  them  in  the  folds  of  a  cloth,  covermg 
them  carefully  to  exclude  the  air.* 

Red  Cabbage. — ^A  firm,  deep,  purple,  middle-sized 
cabbage  is  best  for  pickling.  Stnp  off  the  outer 
leaves,  cut  out  the  stalk,  and,  dividing  the  cabbage, 
cut  it  down  into  slices  of  the  breadth  of  narrow  straws. 
Sprinkle  salt  over  it,  and  let  it  lie  for  a  day ;  then 
drain  it  very  dry^  and  pour  over  it  a  pickle  of  boiling 
vinegar,  seasoned  with  black  and  Jamaica  peppers 
and  ginger.  Cover  the  jar  to  keep  in  the  hot  steams, 
and  when  cold,  close  it  up. 

Obs.-^A  few  mild  onions  sliced  is  thought  an  im* 
provement  to  this  pickle.  The  onion  takes  the  beau- 
tiful tinge  of  the  cabbage,  and  repays 

'^  The  grace  it  borrows  with  the  strength  it  lends.'* 

Beet'Root, — Wash  the  beet*roots,  but  take  care  not 
to  break  the  skin  or  the  fibres  which  hang  about  it, 
else  the  colour  will  fty.  Boil  softly  for  an  hour,  or 
more  if  they  are  large,  or  bake  them,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  cold  enough  to  be  handled,  peel  them,  and, 
cutting  them  into  slices,  put  them  into  ajar,  and  have 
ready  to  pour  over  them  cold  vinegar,  in  which  black 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  ginger,  cloves,  and  a  little  cay- 
enne have  been  previously  boiled. 

*  In  the  youtfafiil  days  of  Mrs  Dods  onions  were  pickled  in  their 
skins,  tops,  and  tails,  and  only  peeled  when  to  be  serred  at  table. 
The  navonr  was  then  yery  little  different  from  that  of  a  raw  onion. 
We  have  been  favoured,  oy  an  ingenious  and  accurate  observer,  with 
the  following  receipt  for  the  cultivation  of  onions  of  die  best  quality 
and  largest  size  :->^'  In  poor  soils,  sow  the  seeds  of  Portuguese 
imions  in  March.  In  autumn  the  bulbs  will  be  about  the  size  m^.  a 
ha^-nut ;  take  them  carefully  up,  and  spread  them  on  a  floor  to 
dry,  and  protect  them  from  frost  auiing  tlw  winter.    In  spring  pve- 

{>are  a  ricn  light  soil,  in  which  plant  out  tlMse  bulbs  in  leffular  rows, 
eaving  full  three  inches  every  way  between  each  bnlb.  They 
will  increase  to  a  large  drcuooference,  and  be  solid  and  of  good 
quality." 
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Obs. — A  few  slices  of  beet-root  make  a  pretty  ,^Z^ 
up  dish  for  any  odd  comer  on  a  table^  and  a  very  ele>- 
gant  garnish,  particularly  if  contrasted  with  the  bril- 
uant  emerald  green  of  pickled  samphire.  The  slices> 
when  to  be  used^  may  be  Cut  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
flowers,  or  nicked  round  the  edges ;  a  few  small  sil- 
ver onions,  and  turnips  scooped  out  to  the  size  of 
marbles,  will  take  the  rich  tinge  of  this  pickle, 
form  an  ornamental  variety  with  the  beet-root,  and 
cost  nothing.     Cochineal  will  improve  the  colour. 

Indian  Pickle,  or  PiccaUUi. — This  is  a  general 
hodge-podge  pickle  of  all  the  common  green  and 
white  pickles  to  which  the  currie  flavour  and  tatvn^ 
currie  tinge  is  given.  Prepare  th^  pickle-liquor  thus : 
—To  every  two  quarts  of  the  best  vinegar  put  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  white  ginger  scraped  and  sliced, 
the  same  of  long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  peeled  shalots, 
one  of  peeled  garlic,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  salt,  an 
ounce  of  turmeric,  a  little  cayenne,  and  some  flour  of 
mustard.  Let  this  infuse  in  a  close  jar  set  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  week  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  ready 
a  white  cabbage  sliced,  cauliflowers  cut  in  neat 
branches,  white  turnip-radishes,  young  French  beans, 
sliced  cucumbers,  button-onions,  and  codling  apples, 
a  large  carrot  cut  in  round  slices,  nicked  round  the 
edges.  Sprinkle  all  these  things  with  plenty  of  salt, 
mixing  it  well  with  them  in  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
or  pouring  scalding  brine  over  them.  Let  them  Vie 
for  four  days,  turning  them  over,  and  then  take  them 
up,  wash  them  in  vinegar,  and  dry  them  carefully 
with  a  cloth,  and  afterwards  lay  them  on  sieves  be- 
fore the  fire,  turning  them  over  till  thoroughly  dried. 
Next  day  place  them  either  in  a  large  stone-jar,  or  in 
smaller  jars,, and  pour  the  cooled  pickle  over  them. 
The  jars  must  be  well  stopped. 

Obs, — This  pickle  keeps  a  long  time,  and  for  the 
first  two  years  will  even  improve  by  the  keeping, 
l^ese  vegetables  do  not  come  in  all  together,  but 
ihey  hiay  be  prepared  as  for  pickling,  and  added  to 
the  general  picKle  as  they  come  into  season.  This 
pickle  looks  more  attractive  if  the  French  beans, 
small  whole  cucumbers,  or  melons,  are  greened  be- 
fore they  are  put  to  it,  as  directed  in  other  receipts.. 
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When  the  melons  or  cucumbers  are  greened^  cut  a 
slit  in  the  side,  and  scrape  out  the  seeds.  Shoots  of 
green  elder  are  also  put  to  this  pickle,  in  imitation  of 
the  Bamboo  of  the  genuine  Mango  pickle.  Instead 
of  being  laid  in  salt,  the  vegetables  may  be  parboiled 
in  very  strong  brine,  by  which  means  the  pickle  will 
be  soon  ready,  but  the  colour  and  crispness  will  be 
injured,  though,  on  the  whole,  both  for  ease  of  prepa- 
ration and  safety  in  eating,  we  think  parboiling  the 
preferable  method. 

To  salt  Vegetables. — French  beans,  artichokes, 
samphire,  and  olives,  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
a  strong  brine,  taking  care  that  they  are  kept  com- 
pletely covered. 

Barberries. — Gather  fine  full  clusters  before  they 
are  quite  ripe.  Pick  away  the  dead  leaves  and  in- 
jured berries,  and  keep  the  clusters  in  salt  and  water 
in  jars  well  covered.  When  the  pickle  begins  to 
ferment  change  it.  Red  currants  may  be  kept  as 
above. 

To  Pickle  Bitter  Oranges  and  Lemons  for  Wild 
-Fow/.— Rub  the  fruit  well.  Cover  them  with  vinegar 
with  a  handful  of  coriander-seeds,  and  some  mace. 
Boil  up  the  viiiegar  once  or  twice,  and  when  cool, 
pour  it  again  over  the  oranges. 

To  pickle  Cauliflofver  or  Brocolu^^Tsike  firm,  well- 
coloured  vegetables,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
cut  away  the  bark  of  the  stems,  and  all  the  green 
leaves.  Scald  them  for  four  minutes  in  a  pan  of 
boilinff  brine,  and  then  drain  and  dry  them  thor 
roughly.  When  dry,  pull  them  into  properly-sized 
branches,  cutting  the  stalks  smoothly,  and  pack  them 
up  in  the  jars  with  the  same  pickle-liquor  as  directed 
for  onions  or  beet-roots. 

06*.— Nasturtiums,  to  make  either  a  pickle  or  for 
iniitation  caper-sauce,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  hasten  the  Preparation  of  Pickles. — Parboil  tlie 
vegetables  you  wish  to  pickle  in  brine.  Drain  and 
dry  them,  and  then  proceed  as  before  directed  with  the 
respective  kinds.  The  colour  will  not  be  quite  so 
good,  but  the  vegetables,  beddes  being  leas  crude,  wiU 
be  fit  for  use  in  a  few  days,   . 


PART  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MAOB-DISHBS. 


^^  When  art  and  mitare  join,  the  effieet  will  be 
Some  nice  wagcut^  of  chaxhoix^Jrioassee" 

««  -.-«  B«t  piudcnt  men  will  lometimeB  save  ^idr  caah, 
By  interlinear  days  of  fingal  htuh,^' 

Crabbei's  Talet. 

What  is  technically  called  a  made^ishy  presupposes 
either  a  more  elaborate  mode  of  cookery  than  plaiii 
frying,  boilings  or  roasting,  or  else  some  combination 
of  those  elementary  processes,---as>  for  example^  half* 
roasting  and  finishing  in  the  stew-pan,  which  is  a  very 
common  way  of  dressing  a  ragout.  All  dishes  com- 
monly caHea  French  dishes  are  of  this  class,  such  as 
fricassees  and  ragouts,  meat  braised,  larded,  &c.  and 
so  are  hashes^  curries,  and  generally  all  viands  that 
are  re^^dressed. 

To  dress  a  made-dish  properly  requires  sather 
judgment  and  contrivance  tnan  manual  dexterity.  It 
is  in  fact  more  difficult  to  broil  a  chop  properly  than 
to  dress  a  haricot,  provided  the  cook  knows  how  to 
proportion  the  seasonings,  and  to  blend  the  flavours 
with  taste  and  judgment.  Stewing  is  the  common 
form  of  made-oishes,  and  is  that  mode  of  cookery 
which  is  best  adapted  to  dry,  fibrous,  harsh  meats> 
and  to  dry  salted  fish.  Its  peHection  consists  in  the 
extreme  slowness  with  which  the  process  is  cenduet* 


ed^  and  the  doseness  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  meat 
is  contained.  The  lid  of  a  stew-pan  or  dij^ester,  after 
the  gravy  has  been  skimmed^  ought  to  be  as  seldom 
removed  as  possible ;  but  the  stew-pan  may  occasion- 
ally be  shaken^  to  prevent  the  meat  f^om  adhering 
either  td  the  bottom  or  to  the  sides.*  Stewing  is  re« 
commended  by  Dr  Cullen  as  the  best  mode  of  cook- 
ery for  retaining  all  the  native  succulence  of  the  meat^ 
thus  obtaining  from  it  the  greatest  quantity  of  nour- 
ishment^ and  Hkewise  as  promotive  of  digestion^-*-Che 
last  assertion  may  be  questioned. 

Made-dishes  are  valued  by  the  gourmand  for  their 
seasonings  and  piquancy,  but  they  are  equally  esteem- 
ed by  the  economist  from  the  circumstance  of  a  xmicb 
less  quantity  of  material  than  would  suffice  for  a  boil 
or  roasts  making  a  handsome  and  highly-flavomred 
dish;  while^  by  the  various  modes  of  re-dressing, 
every  thing  cotd  is,  in  a  new  made-dish,  turned  to 
ffood  account.  The  most  common  fault  of  made-dishes 
IS,  that  they  are  overdone.  While  a  large  dinner  is 
proceeding,  the  stew-pans  are  neglected,  beciluse  thdr 
contents  sustain  less  apparent  injury  than  is  instantly 
visible  on  roasts  or  broils ;  and  also  because  cooks 
either  do  not  know,  or  forget,  that  meat  stewing  in  its 
own  rich  juices  is  exposed  to  a  more  intense  heat  than 
iiccompanies  boiling  or  open  roasting  before  the  fire. 

The  general  rules  we  would  give  lor  dressing  made- 
dishes  are,  that  they  be  not  over  hastily  done,  but 
rather  removed  from  the  fire,  as  a  very  ffew  minutes 
at  any  time  will  finish  them  comjpletely,— that  the 
sauce  be  smooth  and  properly  thickened,  so  as  to 
adhere  to  the  meat, — and  that  the  pieces  be  nicely 
trimmed,  cut  perfectly  smooth  with  a  fine-edged  knife, 
and'^never  left  clumsily  large.  This  is  peculiarly  to 
be  attended  to  in  re-dressing  cold  meat,  which  some- 
times comes  to  table  mangled  and  lacerated  as  if  it 
had  been  gnawed,  not  carved. 

The  very  name  made-dish,  with  us  implies  some- 
thing savoury  and  highly  relishing,  and  tnough  over 
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*  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  lids  of  all  stew^pant 
prmitted  fire  to  be  put  over  as  well  as  under  the  meat 
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teasoning  is  to  be  avoided^  it  is  proper  that  tnadt-dishes 
should  rather  be  piquant  than  insipid. 

TO  MAKE  OliAZE  FOB  MADE-DISHES. 

To  glaze  Tongues,  Fricandeaua,  Hams,  <^. — Cut 
down  knuckle  of  veal^  shin  of  beef,  feet  and  trimmingjs 
of  poultry^  and  a  few  slices  of  bacon.  Let  them  catck 
over  a  quick  fire,  and  pour  in  a  little  broth  made  of 
cow-heels  or  calf's-head.  Stew  till  this  is  a  strong 
jelly ;  strain  and  pot  for  use.  An  economical  cook 
will  seldom  need  to  make  glaze.     She  will  save  it. 

MADE-DISHES  OF  BEEF. 

To  ragout  or  stew  a  Rump  of  Beef, — Except  for 
some  particular  purpose^  a  rump  to  be  stewed  snould 
not  be  very  broad,  nor  above  ten  inches  in  thickness^ 
unless  it  be  salted  a  little.  Cut  out  the  bone  neatly, 
and  break  it ;  and  with  that  and  what  trimmings  may 
be  made  in  levelling  the  meat,  make  a  little  gravy, 
seasoned  with  onions,  a  parrot,  and  turnip,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Season  the  rump  highly  with 
cook's  pepper  and  a  little  cayenne,  and  skewer  and 
tie  it  firmly  up  with  tape.  Lay  skewers  or  willow 
twigs  in  the  bottom  of  a  nice  clean  stew-pot  that  will 
just  hold  the  meat,  and  place  the  rump  upon  them, 
straining  over  it  the  gravy  drawn  from  the  bones. 
When  it  has  simmered  for  an  hour  or  more,  turn  it 
over,  and  put  to  it  three  carrots  sliced,  two  turnips 
scooped  to  the  size  of  marbles;  and  in  another  half- 
hour  onions  sliced,  and  a  glass  of  shalot-vinegar,  or 
plain  vinegar,  with  a  couple  of  minced  shalots,  and 
more  pepper  if  required.  Keep  the  lid  close  the  whole 
time ;  and  before  dishing,  put  in  a  large  spoonful  of 
catsup,  and  another  of  made-mustard,  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour  to  thicken  the  gravy.  The  rump  may 
be  dressed  more  highly  by  filling  up  the  hole  whence 
the  bone  is  taken  with  a  relishing  forcemeat,  egging 
and  browning  it  before  stewing,  and  putting  some 
wine  to  the  sauce,  which  may  also  be  enriched  with 
sweetbreads  or  kernels,  parboiled  and  cut  into  bits. 

06^.— A  rump  salted  for  four  days  in  summer,  or 
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a  week  in  cold  weather^  washed  and  stewed  plainly^ 
is  an  economical  as  well  as  an  excellent  dish,  whether 
for  company  or  for  family  use.  It  may  be  divided 
diagonally^  so  as  to  skewer  up  neatly,  and  stewed  in 
weak  brcith  with  roots,  as  above.  Skim  the  fat  care- 
fully off,  and  serve  the  soup,  which  will  be  very  rich, 
on  toasted  sippets,  and  the  meat  by  itself  either  gar- 
nished with  cut  pickles,  or  sliced  carrot,  or  onions 
prepared  for  garnishing.  See  page  236.  A  rump  is 
sometimes  half-roasted,  and  finished  in  the  stew-pot 
in  weak'^broth,  with  some  mild  ale,  wine,  vinegar,  cat- 
sup, a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  onions,  mixed  spices, 
pickled  mushrooms,  &c.  This  is  an  expensive  dish, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  plainer- 
dressed  rump. 

TO  STEW  OR  RAGOUT  A  BRISKET  OF  BEEF. 

Take  four  or  five  pounds  of  a  brisket,  with  the  firm 
fat ;  wash  and  rub  it  with  salt  and  vinegar  before 
dressing  it.  Put  it  into  a  small  stew-pan  that  will 
just  hold  it,  with  water  or  broth,  and,  when  well  skim- 
med, let  it  stew  very  slowly  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  to 
it  cut  CfUTots,  turnips,  ana  small  whole  onions.  When 
it  has  stewed  slowly  till  tender,  draw  out  the  bones, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  butter  rolled  in  flour  and  a 
little  catsup,  with  plenty  of  mixed  spices.  Serve  the 
meat  by  itself,  with  a  garnishing  of  sprigs  of  cauli- 
flower, and  a  sauce  made  of  thickened  gravy,  with 
more  catsup,  and  a  little  made-mustard. 

Oftj.— A  haricot  of  beef  may  be  made  of  the  above, 
by  dividing  the  meat  into  about  a  dozen  neat  pieces, 
browning  uem,  and  putting  in  a  sliced  head  of  celery 
and  forcemeat  balls,  in  addition  to  the  ingredients 
ordered  above. 

Another  Wai/,  or  Bcettf  Garni  de  Ckoux,  an  excellent 
Dish* — Boil  firm  white  cabbage  cut  in  quarters  in  any 
good  broth,  and  season  with  carrots,  onions,  two  bay- 
leaves,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme.  Moisten  with  a  litUe 
top-fat.  Drain  the  -cabbage,  press  out  the  fat,  and 
serve  them  neatly  round  the  meat. 

7 
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TO  flTBW  A  SHIN  OF  BKEF. 

Havb  the  shin-bone  iawed  across  in  three  different 
plices.  Place  skewers  in  the  stev-poty  and  lay  the 
meat  on  them  with  as  mudi  water  aa  will  nearly  coyer 
it.  When  it  is  skimmed^  put  in  a  bundle  of  herbs^  a 
head  of  celery  cut^  four  onions,  and  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns ;  cover  the  pot  very 
close,  and  let  the  meat  stew  slowly  for  three  hours, 
when  cut  carrots  may  be  put  to  it,  and  afterwards  cut 
turnip,  with  a  dozen  of  small  onions  roaated  and  peel- 
ed. Make  a  sauce  for  the  B'ouUli,  hj  thickening  and 
then  seasoning  a  pint  of  the  ffravy  with  catsup,  spices^ 
and  a  little  made  mustard.  The  French  sauce  hackee 
is  also  very  suitable  garnish  witlx  the  onions. 

BEEF  ALAMODE. 

The  clod,  the  meuse-buttock,  the  rump,  or  the  thick 
of  the  fluik,  may  be  dressed  this  way.  Take  from 
six  to  ten  pounds,  and  rub  it  well  with  mixed  spices 
and  salt,  and  dredge  it  with  flour.  Lay  skewers  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well-tinned  stew-pan,  and  on  them 
spread  some  thin  slices  of  good  bacon;  place  the 
meat  on  these,  with  a  few  more  slices  of  bacon  above, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  and  gravy,  or  good 
broth.  Make  the  stew-pan  v^ry  close,  and  let  the 
meat  stew  as  slowly  as  possible  over  embers  for  two 
hours.  Turn  it,  and  put  to  the  gravy  a  high  season- 
ing of  cloves,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  with  a  few 
bay-leaves  and  mushrooms  if  in  season,  or  a  little  cat- 
sup, and  a  few  button-onions  roasted.  Let  it  again 
stew  very  slowly  till  the  meat  is  tender.  Pick  out 
the  bay-leaves,  and  serve  the  meat  in  a  tureen  with 
the  gravy,  which,  if  it  is  slowly  stewed,  will  have 
thickened  to  the  consistence  of  glaze.  Veal  is  very 
good  dressed  in  the  same  manner.  The  gristly  part 
of  the  breast  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  ana  le* 
mon-grate  may  be  added  to  the  seasonings,  but  no 
catsup. 

Obs — The  Cuhtte  de  Bceuf  d  la  Gelli  of  the  French 
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kitchen^  called  also  Bcatf  d  la  Etofok,  differs  very 
litde  from  beef  alamode>  save  that  it  is  corded^  and, 
when  half  baked  or  braised,  is  boned-  It  is  served 
with  its  own  gravy^  and  garnished  with  pickles  or 
parsley. 

DB  HUNTBB'S  receipt  FOR  A  STEWED  BRISKET. 

Brisket  of  Beef  stewed  satfoury.-^Take  eight  pounds 
of  brisket  of  beef^  and  stew  it  till  quite  tender^  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  meat.  When  sufficient- 
ly tendared^  take  out  the  IxMies^  and  carefully  skim 
off  the  fat.  Take  a  pint  of  the  liquor^  put  to  it  the 
third  of  a  pint  of  red  port  wine^  a  little  walnut  or 
mushroom-catsup^  and  some  salt.  Tie  up  in  a  bit  of 
muslin  some  whole  white  pepper  and  mace,  and  stew 
all  together  for  a  short  time.  Have  ready  some  car- 
rots and  turnips  boiled  tender,  and  cut  into  the  form 
of  dice ;  strew  them  upon  the  beef,  putting  a  few  into 
the  dish.    Truffles  ana  morels  may  be  added. 

To  collar  Beef — Choose  the  thin  part  of  the  flank, 
or  what  in  Scotland  is  called  the  nine'hoUs,  or  runner. 
Let  the  meat  be  young,  tender,  and  well-grained,  but 
not  very  fat,  as  it  is  to  be  eat  cold.  Rub  it  with  salt, 
and  a  little  saltpetre ;  and  when  it  has  drained  a  night, 
rub  it  thorougnly  well  with  a  mixture  of  sugar,  salt, 
pounded  pepper,  and  allspice.  Let  it  lie  a  week  in 
the  salting-tray,  turning  it,  and  basting  daily  with  the 
pickle.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  it  may  lie  ten  days, 
then  bone  it,  and  cut  away  all  the  gristly  parts,  and 
the  coarse  inner  skin.  Dry  it,  and  strew  over  the  in- 
side chopped  herbs  and  cook's  pepper ;  that  done,  roll 
it  up  as  tightly  as  possible,  bind  it  with  broad  fillets 
of  strong  cloth,  and  afterwards  with  tape ;  press  it 
under  a  heavy  weight,  and  then  undo  the  bandages ; 
re-fasten  them  when  the  meat  has  shrunk,  and  make 
the  ends  very  fast.  It  will  require  from  three  to  ^ve 
hours  slow  but  constant  boiling.  When  done,  press 
it  again  while  still  bound,  and  when  cold,  undo  the 
bandages.  It  may  be  served  hot,  with  savoys  or  car- 
roty but  it  is  most  valued  for  slicing  down  cold. 
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Qlfs, — ^A  large  fore-quarter  of  mutton^ .  with  the 
shoulder-blade  cut  off^  will  collar^  and  so. will  veal, 
but  neither  of  them  eat  nearly  so  well  as  collared  beef. 
— Beef  is  pressed  flat  to  slice  for  sandwiches  or  to 
eat  cold,  exactly  in  the  above  manner,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  binding  up,— eats  quite  as  well,  and  is 
prepared  with  much  less  trouble. 

To  roast  collared  Ribs  of  Beef. — Take  out  the 
bones  when  the  meat  has  hung  till  tender,  season  it 
highly  with  spices  and  herbs,  and  rolling  tightly  up, 
roast  or  bake  it,  or  dress  it  as  Huntbb's  beef. 

Obs. — This  is  an  excellent  and  economical  dish,  as 
a  soup  much  better  than  what  can  be  made  from 
dripping  or  roast-meat  bones,  can  at  once  be  made 
from  the  trimmings  and  the  bones  cut  out.  A  neck 
or  back-ribs  of  mutton  boned,  seasoned,  and  sprink- 
led with  dried  parsley  and  sage,  will  roast  as  above, 
and  the  bones  and  scrag  make  soup  or  barley-broth ; 
but  we  would  rather  recommend  this  to  the  economist 
than  to  the  judicious  eater ;  for  although  two  good 
dishes  are  by  this  means  presented  at  table,  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  meat  eats  better  dressed  as  chops,  pie, 
bouilli  or  currie,  than  as  a  roast  when  the  roti  can  |>e 
dispensed  with. 

BRISKET  OF  BEEF  A  LA  FLAMANDE. 

Take  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  the  gristly  nice  part 
of  the  brisket,  trim  and  season  it.  Put  it  to  stew  in 
a  nice  stew-pan  with  the  trimmings,  a  slice  or  two  of 
bacon  under  and  over  it.  Put  to  it  carrots  and  turnips 
cut  into  the  shapes'of  cocks'  combs,  pigeons'  eggs,  &c., 
and  some  cabbage  previously  dressea  in  top-fat  or  good 
broth.  Arrange  the  vegetables  with  a  few  glazed 
onions  round  the  meat,  and  thicken  a  pint  of  the  broth 
for  sauce. 

To  pot  Beef,  Veal,  or  Game, — Salt  a  piece  of  lean 
fleshy  meat  for  two  days.  Drain  it,  season  it  well, 
and  afterwards  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  or  stew  it  in 
an  earthenware  jar,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water. 
Drain  off  all  the  gravy,  and  set  the  m^at  before  the 
flre,  that  all  the  moisture  may  be  drawn  out.  Pull 
it  to  pieces,  and_beat  it  in  a  mortar,  with  mixed  spices 
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and  oiled  fresh  butter^  till  it  becomes  of  the  consist- 
ence of  mellow  Stilton  cheese. 

'  06x.-^This  is  mostly  made  of  beef  dressed  for  other 
purposes^  such  as  beef  from  which  gravy  is  drawn^ 
or  tne  remains  of  any  joint  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
used.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  anchovy^  mushroom- 
powder^  minced  shalot^  chervil  or .  tarragon^  dried 
and  pulverized,  if  the  potted  meat  is  not  to  be  long 
kept.  The  longer  it  is  beat  in  the  mortar  the  better 
it  will  eat  and  keep.  Put  it  into  small  potting-cans, 
and  cover  them  with  plenty  of  clarified  butter,  which 
will  afterwards  be  useful  for  frying  meat,  pie-crust, 
&c. — Chime  to  be  sent  to  distant  places  may  be  potted 
without  cutting  up  the  birds,  and  will  keep  good 
for  a  month. 

To  dress  Ox-Paldtes. — dean  and  boil  them  tUl  the 
skin  will  easily  pull  off,  and  either  cut  them  into  long 
slices  and  sauare  bits,  or  merely  divide  them.  Stew 
them  very  slowly  in  good  gravy  thickened  with  butter 
kneaded  in  browned  flour,  and  season  them  with  cay- 
enne, minced  shalot,  or  onion,  and  a  large  spoonful  of 
catsup,  or  the  pickle  of  walnuts,  mushrooms,  or  even 
of  omons,  which  is  very  good  for  such  purposes. 
^  Obs. — This  we  think  the  most  suitable  way  of  dress- 
ing palates ;  but  thev  are  oflen  more  expensively  pre- 
pared, either  by  adding  wine  and  mushrooms,  or 
trufiles  and  morels  to  the  sauce,  or  by  dressing  them 
as  a  fricassee  in  white  sauce.— See  French  Cookery 
for  other  excellent  ways  of  dressing  palates.  Palates 
are  very  suitable  to  the  dejeuner  d  lajourchette,  either 
served  hot  as  kidneys,  or  pickled  and  cold. 

Beef'Steak  mth  Cucumbers. — Pare  and  slice  three 
large  cucumbers,  and  as  many  onions.  Fry  them  in 
butter,  and  when  browned,  add  a  half-pint  of  gravy. 
Beat  and  season  some  rump- steaks  and  fry  them. 
Dish  them  in  a  very  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  cucumber- 
sauce  over  them. 

Obs, — ^This  is  a  good  dish  for  variety,  with  very 
little  expense. 

To  stew  a  Tongue.-^Trim  off  the  coarse  part  of 
the  root,  but  leave  on  some  of  the  soft  fat.  Rub  the 
tongue  with  salt,  sugar,  and  pounded  allspice,  and  let 
it  lie  in  this  for  a  few  days.    Stew  it  in  a  small  close 
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wncepAn  lor  Miiiotir,  and  then  ddn  it^  strain  the  H- 
quor>  put  some  fresh  broth  to  it  if  necessary,  a  faggot 
of  i^weet  herbs,  three  bay4eaves,  md  a  head  of  young 
<ielery  sliced.  When  m  tdngue  has  slewed  m  this 
very  slowly  for  neufly  another  hour,  take  out  the 
herbs  and  bay^^leaves,  and  season  the  gravy  with  cays- 
enne,  pounded  cloves,  ttdxed  sf^ees,  and  a  litde  wal«- 
nut*pickle.  Serve  the  tongue  in  a  80up*dish,  with 
the  sauce  about  it,  and  a  few  tnushrooms  when  in  sea- 
son, or  small  onions  previously  roasted  and  peeled. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  not  ma  expensive  dish ;  and 
if  any  gravy  be  left,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  for 
a  sauce  to  ragouts^  &c.  The  tongue  may  be  cut  open 
the  long  way,  but  not  quite  divided,  ana  so  spread  on 
the  dish. 

06«.— This  differs  little  from  the  Frendi  lungue  de 
bauf  d  la  braiie,  save  that  the  French  dish  is  en- 
riched by  trimmings  of  game,  poultry,  or  veal,  in  the 
stewing,  and  has  a  litde  wine  put  to  the  sauce. 

To  dress  Kidneys,  or  Scotch  Kidney^CoUops.^-^ni 
a  fresh  kidney  in  suces  of  the  dae  of  small  be^-steaks^ 
or  into  mouthfuls*  Soak  the  slices  in  water,  and  dry 
them  well.  Dust  them  with  flour,  and  brown  in  the 
istew-pan  with  fresh  butter.  When  the  coUops  are 
browned,  pour  some  hot  water  into  the  pan,  a  minced 
shalot,  or  the  white  of  four  young  onions  minced,  with 
salt,  pepper,  shred  parsley,  and  a  spoonful  of  plain  or 
shalot  vinegar,  or  onion-pickle  liquor.  Cover  the 
stew-pan  close,  and  let  the  collops  simmer  slowly  till 
done.  If  flavoiired  vinegar  is  not  used,  a  spoonful  of 
mushroom-catsup  put  in  before  the  collops  are  dished 
will  be  a  great  improvement  Garnish  this  dish  like 
liv^er  with  fried  parsley. 

06#.^-Some  good  cooks  season  this  dish  with  an 
anchovy  und  lemon-pickle,  others  add  made-mustard. 

See/^KidneysJhr  the  d^mtner  d  lafourchdte,'*'Mmce 
the  kidneys,  and  season  highly  with  salt^.p^per,  and 
^cayenne.  Fry  tbe  lanince,  and  moisten  it  wita  gravy 
and  champagne,  and  serve  in  a  hot  dish.  Catsup,  or 
lemon,  or  wabiitift-pickle,  -  may  be  used  in  place  of 
wine. 

7*0  dress  Ox^Tails. — ^Let  the  butdier  divide  them 
at  the  Joints.    iScald  them^  dry  luid  brown  them  in 
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theetev-pon,  ;adcy»g.  hot  wt^ber,  sr  weak  brolii^  widi 
a-pieoe  ofi  batter  rolled  in  bffowfied  flour.  Stewtikem 
sknrljritill.  tender,  and  fleasomwith  salt,  nuxed  pep« 
]^,  ittiiiced'ininiey,  and  either  a  jspoonliil  of  cotiup 
or  akidot^Tinegar,.  or  a  teft^qfjoonful  of  madis-nuuUra; 
ManjT'  !will  iAaak  cayenne  an  ini{»DTement. 

JMch-^Uchqf  Oat'Tinl,  a  French  JDuh.-^Him  ^bt 
taili|ointed^  and  bknch  it  as  jfor  soup.  Gorer  a  itefvw 
pan  ^itli  tcbnmii^  of  meat  or  poultry,  and  put  in 
tke  tail,  with  plenty  of  onions,  two  carrota,  a  fagsot 
ofherbs,  ftbay-lMf,  three  doves,  and  abitofgarne. 
MioBaten  Iflis  widi  two  ladlesful  of  broth,  eover  it  willi 
sltoes  of  baeon,  thin  paper,  then  the  cover,  and  over 
all  a  few  cinders.  iJet  it  simmer  for  £bus  hours,  tiU' 
the  meat  palrtftom  the  Ixmea  with  a  spoon.  Serve 
withaiuodcotof  roots,  stewed  (after  boiling)  in  the 
sauce  of  the  tail  or  in  butter. 

O6f.«*-Oi6^tail  dressed  aa  above  16  very. good  served 
with  a.  sauee  made  of  the  pulp  of  peas. 

Beef^OUffes^'^^jUt  dices  from  the  rump  half  an  inch 
dnck,  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad.  Flat- 
ten them,  diptjiem  in  eggi,  and  then  in  a  seasoning 
made  of  pulverizedor  finely-shred  herb8»bread*crumbs, 
mixed' spices,  and  salt.  If  the  meat  be  lean,  a  little 
shred  suet  may  be  flattened  into  each  piece  of  meat. 
Roll  them  neatly  up,  and  fasten  them  with  packthread. 
Theoliveamay  eittier  be  roasted  on  a  lank-spit,  and 
served  with  a  drawn  gravy,  or  browned  and  stewed 
over  the  embers  in  a  broUi  made  of  the  skins  and 
trimmings.  Thicken  the  sauce,  and  season  it  with 
catsup  joid  a  litde  walnut-pickle,  and*  didnng  tlie 
olives  neatly,  skim  it,  and  pour  it  hot  over  them. 

Beef  Marrofv-Bones. — ^Have  diem  neatly  sawed  by 
the  butcher.  Fill  up  the  opening  wiA  a  piece  of 
dough  or  paste,  and  tie  a  floured  eloth  over  tibat. 
Boil  them,  placed  upright,  in  the  soup-pot  (keeping 
them  coverea)  for  nearly  two  hours.  SGPve  with  dry 
toast. 

fie£/-Heiar<««—Jn  England  a. heart. IB  cut .up,^ soaked 
to  free  it  ftam the  blood,  and* has, the  lobes  cntdi; 
all«r  which  it  is  atu&d  .with  farcasmsat  aa  a  hare, 
roasted,  andjwrved  with  venison-.sauce.  In  Scotland 
beef-heart  is  dressed  as  mincad  collops,  with  a  certain 
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proportion  of  heef,  ot,  whidi  we  consider  the  best  wi^ 
of  dreesinff  it,  is  prepared  as  a  cheap  stew-soup  Uius  :«r* 
dean  and  cut  the  heart  in  large  pieces  lengthways. 
Put  these  into  a  stew-pot  of  cold  water  with  salt^  and 
carefullj  skim  awa^  the  blood,  whidi  will  be  thrown 
up  in  large  quantities.  Take  up  the  parboiled  pieces, 
and  carve  them  into  mouthfuls ;  return  them  into  the 
strained  liquor  with  plenty  of  shred  onion,  a  shred 
head  or  two  of  celery,  pepper,  and  allspice,  and  a 
dozen  peeled  potatoes.  This  is  a  highly  nourishing, 
well-flavoured,  and  economical  stew-soup,  as  the  hidf 
oEjsl  good  fat  bullock's  heart  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
it. — For  Roast  Beef,  see  page  93 ;  for  Steaks,  CoUaps, 
<^c.  pages  116, 119, 125;  Tripe,  page  12a 

Bed^' Skirts, — ^These  make  a  nice  small  dish  dressed 
as  palates.  The  French  braise  and  farce  them  with 
mushrooms  or  oysters :  they  may  be  served  with  a  ra- 
gout of  cucumber,  or  over  spinage  or  fried  toasts. 

Beef-Liver  may  be  used  when  sound,  and  is  con- 
stantly used  on  the  continent  either  in  a  stew-soup 
with  carrot  and  onion,  or  slowly  cooked  in  butter  as 
cairs^liver,  or  as  directed  for  /am6V2fver  in  the  Scotch 
mode,  page  I2B. 

•    madb-disheB  of^bbbf  that  has  bbbn  obbssbd. 

f 
'  ■•  '  *  •  *- 

Fbw  persons  come  to  the  years  of  eating-discretion 
like  cold  meat,  and  though  the  days  are  quite  gone 
when  the  hospitality  of  the  landlord  was  measured 
by  the  size  of  the  joint,  it  still  happens  that  where  a 
table  affords  any  variety  of  dishes,  much  meat  will  be 
left  cold.  The  invention  of  the  culinary  artist  isthiis 
^  ut  on  the  rack  for  new  forms  and  modes  of  dressing, 
and  new  names  for  various  dishes  which,  are  intrinsi- 
cally one.  The  most  common  and  the  best  methods 
of  dressing  cold  beef  are  broiling,  heating  in  the  Dutch 
oven,  or  hashing. 

To  dress  the  Inside  of  a  cold  Sirloin. — Cut  the  meat 
in  long  and  rather  narrow  slices  of  an  inch  thick, 
leaving  a  little  of  the  firm. fat  upon  each.  Season 
them  with  salt  and  mixed  ^ices,  dredge  them  with 
flour,  and  heat  them,  without  any  thing  like  violent 
^ying?  in  the  gravy  saved  from  the  cold  joint:  sea«- 
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soned  with  an  anchovy^  a  shidot  minced  or  a  shred 
miion,  and  a  little  yineffar.  Gkomish  widi  scraped 
horseradish,  or  fried  pardey. 

N.  B.-*The  above  may  be  broiled  and  served  in 
the  sauce. 

5  To  fricassee  cold  Berf. — Cut  away  all  outside, 
skins,  gristles,  and  fat.  Cut  the  meat  mto  thin  small 
slices.  Havie  ready  a  sauce  made  of  broth  thickened 
with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  seasoned  with  shred 
parsley  and  young  onion,  pepper,  and  salt.  Strain 
the  sauce  when  it  is  well-flavoured,  and  just  heat  the 
meat  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  then  add  a  glass 
of  red  wine,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beat,  and  the 
/uice  of  a  lemcm.  Stir  the  fricassee  for  a  few  minutesj 
but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

OUves  of  dressed  Beef-^VLt  the  meat  as  for  fresh 
beef-olives.  Season  the  slices,  and  spread  over  them 
thinly  a  forcemeat  of  bread-crumbs,  seasonings,  and  a 
little  finely^shred  suet  or  marrow.  Roll  them  up,  and 
atew  them  in  a  relishing  gravy  saved  from  the  joint, 
or  drawn  from  the  beef-bones,  and  thickened  with 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  seasoned  with  an  anchovy 
or  a  little  catsup. 

^  To  hash  cold  Beef. — Cut  down  the  meat  into  small 
slices,  or  mouthfuls,  trimming  away  all  burnt  outside, 
fat,  gristle,  skin,  &c.  Set  aside  die  meat  thus  pre- 
pared with  what  gravy  you  have  saved,  and  make  a 
pint  of:  broth  of  the  bones  well  broken,  ^e  lean  pieces 
of  meat  that  are  not  used,  or  hard,  or  overdone.  Sea- 
son this  broth  highly  with  pepper,  allspice,  two  onions, 
a  faggot  of  parsley,  and  salt.  Thicken  it  with  flour 
rubbed  down  as  for  batter-pudding.  Skim  all  the  fat 
from  it;  let  it  settle,  and  strain  it,  and  heat  it  up 
again,  putting  to  it,  as  additional  seasonings,  any  of 
the  following  things  :-^Walnut  or  mushroom  catsup, 
or  onion-pickle  liquor,  with  a  few  cut  pickles,  a  little 
tarragon  vinegar,  or  some  shred  parsley,  mad&.mus- 
tard,  capers,  nasturtiums,  &c.  &c.  In  brief,  any  fla^- 
vouring  ingredient  which  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  eater,  and  easily  procured.  When  this  sauce  is 
hot,  put  the  cut  meat  and  gravy  to  it,  and  let  it  slowly 
warm  quite  through  without  boiling;  or  the  sauce 


may  be  pouartd  over  tiie  meat  In  ^tm  kmh-diih^  «inI 
tlist  aet  m  a  faoUwatar  bath,  a  €cn>1  aren,  or  veasel  of 
boilincp  water,  till  the  haafa  ia  hot  thfouj^h.  Plaer 
toaated  iippetB  in  tfaediab. '  A  emrne-hatk  ef  beef  ia 
much  likea.  Fry  a  few  large  onions ;  add  the  bashed 
meat  and  seasonings.    Qerlic  maj^be  uied  when  liked. 

Ohs.i'^The  varietiea  of  Hmthes  are  endleas,  but  the 
above  ia  conceived  the  best  mode  <^  makSii^  this  d»d», 
whether  the  hash  be  of  beef  or  mutton.  Hashes  ef 
veal  or  ponltry  require  a  white  sauce,  and  a  sea^ 
soning  of  lemon-^nd,  and  the-  juiee  of  lemon ;  or 
the  fbvour  of  tarra^n  given  by  vinegar,  (whkil 
floakea  a  French-^voored  hash;  ofr  u  curtie^hMh  of 
veal  or  fowls  answers  very  well  with '  plenty  of  sAudi 
onions  par-roasted,  and  then  stewed  whole  in  the 
hash-sauce.  If  meat«ome8  bade  from  llie  tabie  wbich 
you  know  mast  be  bashed  nextdi^f,  earveit  bc^sre  it 
get  cool ;  it  will  then  imbibe  all  the  gvavy  whddk  Hea 
on  the  dish,  and  be  far  more  rich  than  if  allowed  <• 
remain'  aneut  till  tiext  day.  l%ls  should'  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  in  ha^ies  of  venison,  hasten  or  muttdt)^. 

i}ae]^(^ci^«— Minee  the  white  part  of  the  meat 
very  nicely,  and  mix  it  up  with  bread-crumbs,  sliced 
onions,  a,  chopped  andiovy,  and  panl^,  -pemtacy  ia\%, 
and  a  little  onion  or  walnnUpickle.  Stir  tms  minee 
over  the  fire  in  a  small  atew-pan,  with  a  little  melted 
butter,  and  when  cold  enoughj^  maii:e  it*  up  into  iaz^e 
oval  balls  with  a  ^tleilour;  egg  the  ba^s,  andvoB 
them  in  crumbs  7  brown  them  before  the  fire,  and 
pour  hot  gravty,  seasoned  widishalot  and  pepper,  over 
them. 

Cold  Beef  scalloped,  or  Sanders.'^Minee  the  meat 
as  in  the  last  rec^ipt^  with  the  same  seasoiidngs  and  a 
little  scnqp«d  tongue  .or  ham.  Moisten  it  with  gravy 
and  walnut-pidkie,  and  fill  up  ^e  scallop^hapesy  lay- 
ing mashed  potatoes  neatly  marked  over  the  miiioe. 
Put  aome  bits  of  butter  over  each  shape,  and  set  them 
to  warm  and  brown  in  an  oven. 

To  mince  Dressed  J9aEf.^<^Mince  the  beef  finely  with 
a  little  suet,  and  warm  it  vp  in  a  small  atew-pan,  with 
a  little  brodi  or  water,  minced  shalot  or  onion,  aiiid  a 
little. vinegar,  and  what  aaeat^gravy  you  have  aaved, 


wbkli  ia,  the  best  iiignB4imtt  thai  <;aa  «ater  into  the 
CCMiipositifm  of.  any  hMh  mt  minfe.  Dish  the  mince 
on  toasted  sippets, 

4  French  Mode  of  ^  dretsmg  cold  jSe^.—- Cut  the 
paxt  inpst  underd^i^  ix^  aliee^^  and  stew  them  over 
em]i>ers,in  a  saufoe  of  weak  bro^y  a  glas«  of  red  wine, 
a  small  spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  an  onion,  two 
bay4eavesy  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley,  pepper,  sslt, 
and  c^  ve^*  Ser  ve>  either  hot  or  cold,  with  the  strained 
gravy,  to  which^  however,  more  vinegar  must  be  put 
if  the  beef  is.served  cold.    The  whie  m^y  b^  <»nitted. 

To  broil  cM  J?e^.— -Cut  the  sUQes  as  steaks,  broil 
them  over  a  clear  fire,  or  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  serve 
diem  with  firied  eggs,  or  scalloped  potatoes,  and  steak- 
sauce,  or  piqu#n|^H9a^ee  made  botw — See  Sauces* 

Another  9^*— Divide  the  ribs,  and  shorten  them 
widi  the  cleaver.  Leave  the  meat  on  the  u^per 
side  4)out  the  broadtib  of  a  half-inch.  Sprinkle  thf 
steiaks  wfsll  with  salt  and  minced  s]^ices,  and  place  them 
In  a  Diitcjh  oyen,  basting  them  wpith  the  ^avy  of  the 
roast,  breadit^rumb^*  and  chopped  parsley.  Serve 
with  grill  sifMce  in  a  sauce-boat^ 

Bubble  and  Squeak* — ^Thijei  ^^,  13  nMide  eititi^r  of 
cidd  roast  ox  boited  meat,  and  is  bfPt  pf  ipaea^t.  saltedf 
V«t  the  slioes  not  too  thick  nor  very  Wge ;  fry  them 
in  fresh  butter  with  plenty  of  pepper,  and  ke^  them 
WOTsi  b^ore  the  fire.  Chop,  a^id  fry>  or  bruise  soiM 
boiled  cabbage,  and  lay  it  on  the  slices  of  bo^f ;  or 
keep  the  cabbc^e  high  m  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
lay  the  ^p^at  round  it.  For  sauce,  chop  and  stir  a  few 
slices  ofj^jmed  cucumber  a|:id  onion  into  a -little  thick 
malted  butter^  and  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  made-mus- 
tard. Fried  beetr^oot,  ^^9>  or  apples,  may  be  used. 
A  ri^^H^t  of  oyst^^j  mui^ooms,  or  onions^  nmkes  the 
dish  supj^b. 

Bnhblfi  and  Squeak  of  Feijdf.m^9ke  this  ejmtiy  as 
beef^  but  use  Pip  BH^stord- 

O^f  .n^This  .^st  dish,  d^fi^v.es  to  be  better  koo^n. 

M ABE*-BI8H1SS  OF  TBAL. 

To  stem  a  FUlel  of  FeaL—Take  off  the  knuckle  either 
to  stew  or  .for.sou|»ji  and  4.so  the  square  &^,  wjbich 
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Will  cut  up  into  cutliets  or  olives^  or 'make  a  pie.  SCufF 
the  middle  part  of  the  fillet  wkh  a  forcemeat^  as  di* 
rected  for  roasted  veal,  and,  rolling  it  up  tightly, 
skewer  it  neatly,  and  simmer  it  very  slowly  in  a  dose 
nice  stew-pan  that  will  just  contain  it.  Jlmv  skewers 
below  to  prevent  the  meat  from  sticking.  "When  quite 
tender  take  it  up,  and  thicken  and  strain  the  sauce. 
Serve  with  musnrooms  parboiled,  and  then  stewed  in 
the  sauce,  and  season  with  white  pq^per  and  mace ; 
or  the  sauce  may  be  enriched  with  a  few  pickled 
oysters  and  forcemeat  balls ;  season  with  a  glass  of 
white  wine  and  the  juice  of  a  lemwi,  and  garnish 
with  lemon  sliced. 

Obs. — ^The  fillet  may  be  half-baked  and  then  stewed. 
For  dividing  a  fillet,  see  French  Cookerv. 

To  stem  a  Breast  of  Veal. — Choose  thick,  fat,  white 
veal.  Chop  off  the  neck  and  the  edge-bcme,  and  stew 
them  for  gravy.  Stuff  the  thin  part  of  the  breast 
with  a  relishing  forcemeat,  made  of  a  sweetbread  par* 
boiled  and  minced,  bread-crumbs,  lemon-grate,  nut- 
meg, pepper,  salt,  shred  suet,  and  yolk  of  e^g  to  bind 
the  forcemeat.  Skewer  the  stuffing  neatly  in,  or  sew 
it  in,  and  stew  the  meat  for  an  hour  in  the  gravy  made 
of  the  neck.  Thicken  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  sauce, 
and  put  to  it  a  half-hundred  oysters  cut,  a  few  mush- 
rooms chopped,  lemon-juice,  white  pepper,  and  mace. 
Pour  this  over  the  stew,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  le^ 
mon  and  forcemeat-balls. 

To  ragoHt  a  Breast  or  Tendrons  t^  Feal.— Make  a' 
little  strong  gravv>  as  above,  of  the  sorag  and  bones 
of  the  breast,  and  cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces,  rather 
larger  than  if  for  currie.  Brown  these  nicelv  in 
fresh  butter  ;  drain  ihem  from  the  iat,  and  put  them 
to  stew  in  the  broth  with  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  cloves,  mace,  white  pepper,  idl- 
soice,  and  three  young  onions,  and  salt  to  taste.  This, 
like  all  stews,  cannot  be  too  slowly  simmered  over 
the  embers,  keeping  the  lid  of  the  stew-pan  very 
close.  When  the  veal  is  auite  tender,  set  the  stew- 
pan  to  cool,  and  skim  off  au  the  fat  that  floats  on  the 
sauce,  whidh  must  then  be  strained  and  thickened  to 
the  degree  of  a  thin  batter,  and  enriched  just  before 
serving  with  a  glassful  o£  white  wine  and  the  juice  of 
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a  lemon.  Dish  the  veal  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it^ 
holding  back  the  sediment.  Forcemeat-balls  may  be 
used  as  a  gamisbing  to  this  dish^  and  will  be  the 
more  suitame  if  made  with  a  large  proportion  of  grated 
tongue,  sausage»meat,  ham,  &c. 

Ubs. — ^Veal,  whether  the  neck  or  breast,  is  exceeds 
ingly  good  stewed  plainly,  and  covered  with  white 
omon-sauce ;  or  stewed  with  young  green  peas,  chop- 
ped lettuce,  and  young  onions  chopped.  Celery  also 
answers  very  well  with  stewed  veal. — ^N.  B*.  Lamb  or 
Rabbits  may  be  dressed  as  above,  and  served,  the 
former  with  cucumbers,  the  latter  with  onion«sauce. 

VeaUOlwes^  ■■■Sec  Beef-Olives s  or  cut,  flatten,  and 
spread  forcemeat  on  each  slice  with  seasonings.  Roll 
up  each  olive  tightly,  and  egg  and  crumb  them,  and 
either  roast  or  stew  them  in  a  rich  gravy.  Thicken 
the  gravy,  add  to  it  a  few  forcemeat-balls,  and  serve 
with  oyster  or  mushroom  sauce. 

VeaUCuilHs. — See  page  125,  and  French  Cookery. 

Scoich'CoUops.* — Gut  small  slices  of  equal  thickness 
out  of  the  fillet,  and  flour  and  brown  them  over  a 
brisk  fire  in  firesh  butter.  When  enough,  are  browned 
for  the  dish,  put  a  little  weak  veal-broth  or  boiling 
water  to  them  m  a  small  stew-pan,  adding,  when  they 
are  nearly  tender,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  spoonful  ol* 
catsup,  or  the  same  of  lemon-pickle,  with  mace,  pep^ 
per,  and  salt  to  taste.  Thicken  and  strain  the  sauce, 
and  nour  it  over  the  coUops.  The  cutlets  may  be 
egged  and  dipped  in  crumbs.  Some  cooks  kiy  the 
slices  in  a  marinade  of  vinegar  and  spices  for  some 
hours  before  frying^  but  it  is  bad  practice.  Serve 
curled  slices  of  bacon,  or  mushrooms  if  in  season. 

A  Fricandeau  of  FeaL^-^Trim  the  fat  fleshy  side  of 
a  large  knuckle  of  white  veal,  or  take  a  long  thick 
piece  from  the  fillet ;  skin  it,  beat  it  flat,  season,  and 
lard  it  with  forcemeat.  Lay  some  slices  of  good  ba- 
con in  a  small  stew-pan,  and  place  ^le  veal  on  them 
with  more  slice»  above  it.  Put  in  a  pint  or  more  of 
broth,  the  knuckle-bone  broken,  or  two  shanks  of 
mutton,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  a  turnip,  a  carrpt,  and  four 

*  This  properly  means  scotehed,  or  scored  collops^  though  the 
word  has  oome  to  be  understood  as  above* 
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onions  sliced^  maoe^  four  bay-leaycs,  tome  wluite  pep- 
per^ and  slices  of  very  fat  baoon  over  idL  Let  this 
stew  for  more  than  two  hours  over  m  very  slow  firct, 
and  keep  the  stew-pan  closely  covered^  unless  when 
basting  the  upper  side  of  the  fidcandeau  with  the  U*- 
quor.  The  gravy  will  be  very  stroDff.  Take  up  the 
fricandeau  and  keep  it  hot ;  sldm  me  fat  horn,  the 
giravy ;  pour  it  fh>m  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  quieUy 
down  till  it  lMcken,-*or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
become  a  glaxe,  which  pour  over  the  meat.  Serve 
with  sorrel  or  tomata  sauce. 

06#.—The  lean  part  of  a  large  neck  may  ^  drcesed 
as  a  fricandeau,  drawing  a  glaae  from  the  bones. 
TrufRes  and  morels,  artidioke  bottoms,  and  musli? 
rooms,  are  all  served  with  this  dish.  Fricandeau  is  a 
Frendi  di^  naturalized,  thoughit  does  notaiways  sue* 
ceedin  this  country.  Like  many  otiier  dishes,  it  is  much 
improved  by  having  fire  put  over  the  stew-pwci,  especi- 
ally towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fwocess ;  and  that 
is  seldom  done  in  this  couatry. 

To  ragout  a  Knuckle  of  Veal,  {an  excMent  and 
economical  Dt^^.)***-Cut  off  the  meat  the  cross  way  of 
the  grain  in  slices  rather  thinner  and  smaller  than  for 
cutlets.  Make  very  slowly  nearly  a  quart  of  broth 
of  the  bone  broken,  the  skins,  gristles,  and  trimmings, 
with  a  head  of  celery,  an  onion,  a  carrot  and  turnip, 
and  a  small  faggot  of  parsley,  lemon-thyme,  and 
basil.  Season  the  slices  with  salt  and  cook's*pepper ; 
dredge  with  flour,  and  brown  than  in  a  small  stew- 
pan  ;  and,  pouring  the  strained  broth  over  t^m, 
stew  the  whole  very  slowly  over  the  embers,  or  at  a 
considerable  distance  £rom  the  fire,  for  a  half-hour. 
Thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  rolled  in  butter,  and 
just  before  serving,  add  die  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  and 
pounded  mace.— To  stem  a  Knuckle  wUh  Rice,  see 
page  156. 

To  braise  a  Neck  or  other  Piece  of  Feo/.— Cut  the 
scrag  in  bits,  and  lard  the  best  end  with  chopped 
bacon,  minced  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  jLay 
the  larded  meat  in  a  shallow  stew-pan,  with  hot  wa- 
ter to  cover  it,  and  put  around  it  the  cut  scrag,  some 
slices  of  bacon,  four  onions,  a  turnip,  a*head  of  celery, 
two  carrots,  and  three  bay-leaves.     Stew  till  tender. 


Strain  off  the  gravy^  and,  mdtiiig  some  butter  in  ano- 
ther 8tew-pan,  ti^Ke  the  neck  gentLy  up^  and  lay  it 
there  to  brown.  When  brown^^  put  as  much  of  the 
strained  gravy  to  it  as  will  do  for  lauce^  with  a  glass 
of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange,  white 
pepper  and  mace.  Dish  with  the  browned  side  up- 
permost, and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

Obs. — This  is  an  elegant  but  an  expensive  dish, 
with  little  to  recommend  it  over  plain  savoury  stews 
of  veal  save  the  name  and  the  larding,  a  resource  of 
coc^cery,  by  the  way,  which  does  not  seem  peculiarly 
suited  to  English  palates,  and  which  is  now  less  em- 
ployed even  in  the  Friraich  kitchen.  Any  piece  of 
meat,  poultry,  or  game,  may  be  braised  as  above ;  or, 
as  another  variety,  stuffed  with  forcemeat  instead  of 
being  larded.  Bnusing  is,  in  fact,  slow  sUw^baking 
in  fat  rich  compound  juices,  with  high  seasonings.    ^ 

A  Granada  m  Veal. — ^Line  a  smaU  oval  didii  with  a 
veal-caul,  leaving  a  part  hanging  over  the  ledges  of 
the  dish.  In  this^  place  slices  of  good  bacon,  then  a 
layer  of  forcemeat,  next  veal-coUops  well  seasoned, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  filled.  Tuck  up  the  caul 
over  the  whole,  tie  paper  over  it,  and  bake  the  gra* 
nada,  turn  it  out  of  the  dish,  and  serve  with  dear 
brown  gravy. 

Obs, — Mushrooms^  herbs,  &c.  may  be  added  at  dis- 
cretion to  this  savoury  dish. 

To  dress  Veal  d  la  daube^rr—TniEL  off  the  edge-bone 
of  a  good  loin  of  veal,  and  cut  off  the  chump.*  Raise 
the  skin,  season  the  meat,  and  fill  the  hollow  with  a 
relishing  forcemeat ;  bind  up  the  loin  with  fillets  of 
linen,  and  cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon ;  place  the  loin 
in  a  stew-pan,  with  the  bones  and  trimmings,  and 
veal-broth,  if  you  have  it,  or  jelly  of  cowrh^els.  Put 
in  a  faffgot  of  herbs,  mace,  white  pepper,  and  two 
anchovies.  Cover  the  lid  of  the  pan  with  a  cloth, 
and  force  it  down  very  close,  placing  a  weiffht  over 
it.     Simmer  slowly  for  two  hours,  shaking  the  stew* 


*  The  chump  or  tail  end  makes  a  ffood  family-dish,  stewed  in 
broth  with  roots,  spices,  herbs,  and  a  suce  of  bacon.  Serve  its  own 
gravy  and  the  roots  that  are  stewed  with  it. 
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pan  occasionally.  By  this  time  the  gravy  will  be  re> 
duced  to  a  strong  glaze.  Take  out  the  bacon  and 
herbs^  and  glaze  the  veal.  Serve  with  sorrel  or  to- 
mata-sauce;  or  with  mnshrooms^  which  are  a  very 
suitable  accompaniment  to  made-dishes  of  veal  or 
poultry. 

A  Haricot  ^f  Feo/.— ^Shorten  the  bones  of  the  best 
end  of  a  neck  or  back-ribs.  Either  leave  the  meat 
whole,  or  cut  it  into  chops.  Brown  it  of  a  fine  co- 
lour. Stew  it  in  good  brown  gravy;  and,  when 
nearly  ready,  add  apintof  ffreenpeas,  a  large  cucunK 
her  pared  and  sliced,  and  a  weU-blanched  lettuce 
quartered  ;  with  pepper^  salt,  a  point  of  cayenne,  and 
a  quart,  or  what  will  cover  the  stew,  of  boilinff  broths 
Dish  the  veal  in  the  middle  of  the  soup-dish,  pour 
the  stew-sauce  over  it,  and  garnish  with  the  lettuce 
and  a  few  forcemeat-balls. 

Maintenan^Cutlets. — Gut  and  flatten  the  cutlets,, 
seasim  them  with  mixed  spices,  dip  them  in  beat  egg, 
and  then  in  bread-crumbs  and  pulverized  sweet  herbs, 
with  a  litde  grated  nutmeg.  Broil  them  over  a  quick 
clear  fire,  turning  them  quickly,  and  moistening  them 
with  melted  butter.  Twist  each  cutlet  neatly  up  in 
thin  writing  paper  made  hot,  and  serve  them  with 
mushroom-sauce,  or  catsup,  stirred  into  plain  melted 
butter. 

06«.— Common  books  of  cookery  recommend  dress- 
ing veal-cutlets,  salmon-cutlets,  &c.  in  paper,— a 
plan  which  is-  extremely  difficult  even  under  the 
hands  of  a  French  artist,  and  which  requires  butter- 
ed or  oiled  paper  put  on  at  first,  and  supplied  by  clean 
paper  when  the  cutlet  is  nearly  dressed.  The  origi- 
nal paper  will  look  greasy  and  besmeared  whatever 
care  the  cook  may  take,  and  fresh  paper  spoils  the 
meat.* 

Various  Ways  of  dressing  Fea/.— Prepare  as  above, 
and  dress  cutlets  in  a  Dutch  oven,  pouring  melted 
butter  and  mushrooms  over  them.  Fresh  veal  minc^ 
edf  with  the  grate  of  a  lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  a  little 


*  Nothing  should  be  «»  papihtte  in  a  kitchen  save  a  pig^s  ears  and 
tail — P.  T. 
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shred  mutton-suety  makes  a  very  good  side-dish' or 
supper-dish,  and  warms  up  well,  or  does  for  patties 
or  scallops.  VeaUrcUsy  for  a  side-dish  or  supper-dish, 
may  be  made  of  long  thin  slices  flattened,  seasoned, 
and  rolled  round  a  forcemeat  of  bacon  or  grated  ham, 
suet,  shalot,  parsley,  and  spices.  Tie  the  rolls  tight, 
and  stew  them  slowly  in  gravy,  adding  a  glass  of 
white  wine  and  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon.  Serve  in  a 
ragout-dish.  Stewed  mushrooms  are  a  suitable  ac- 
companiment to  this  dish.  Veal  makes  an  excellent 
curfie  or  piUau, 

^  To  dregs  a  Calf's^Plmck^^'Cieaxi  and  stuff  the  heart 
with  a  relishing  forcemeat.  Spread  a  veal-caul,  or 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  over. it,  and  bake  it.  Parboil  the 
half  of  the  liver  and  lights,  and  mince  them  rather 
finer  than  for  a  hai^.  Simmer  this  mince  in  a  little 
good  gravy,  and  season  it  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
catsup,  white  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  salt.  Dish 
the  mince,  ana  place  the  neart  above  it,  and  lay  slices 
of  fried  liver  round  it,  with  fried  parsley,  or  sippets,  or 
bread-crimibs  ;  or  the  heart,  if  large  and  fat,  will  make 
a  handsome  (Hsh  if  stuffed  with  a  rich  forcemeat, 
roasted  with  caul  or  paper  over  it,  and  served  with 
melted  butter  and  catsup  poured  about  it,  or  venison- 
sauce.  The  liver  may  be  stuffed  and  roasted  as  above ; 
but  this  we  conceive  one  of  the  absurdities  of  cook- 
ery. The  lights  are  made  into  balls,  or  used  for  force- 
meat, to  calf's-head,  &c.  They  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  kidney  or  other  fat,  or  of  udder,  and  the  usual 
veal-seasonings  of  mace,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

To  dress  Sfveethreads. — ^Parboil  them,  but  be  sure 
not  to  boil  them  much.  Divide  and  stew  them  in 
white  gravy ;  thicken  and  seasen  it  with  salt,  mace, 
white  pepper,  and  when  just  ready,  a  little  cream  ;  or 
e^g  the  parboiled  sweetbreads,  dip  them  in  crttmb8> 
chopped  herbs,  and  seasonings,  and  finish  them  in 
a  Dutch  oven,  and  serve  with  melted  butter  and 
catsup. 

To  ragout  Sweetbreads, — Cut  them  in  mouthfuls, 
wash  and  dry  them  in  a  cloth,  brown  them  in  fresh 
butter,  and,  pouring  as  much  brown  rich  gravy  as 
will  just  cover  them  into  the  stew-pan,  let  them  sim- 
xner  gentl,,  adding  a  masoning  of  pepper,  .llspi<«. 
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salt,  and  mushroom-oittup.  Thickcan  the  sauee^  and, 
diskinff  the  sweetbreads  very  hot,  pour  the  sauce  over 
them  through  a  sieve.— -nSee  French  Cookery. 

To  dress  Calves'"  Tot/f  •-!— Clean^  blanch,  cut  them  at 
the  joints,  and  brown  them  in  butter  or  soft  kidney;- 
£ftt.  Drain,  and  stew  than  in  good  broth  seasoned 
with  parsley,  onions,  and  a  bay*leaf.  Add  green 
peas  to  the.  stew  if  in  the  season,  or  some  small 
mushrooms.  Skim  and  serve  the  ragout.  Foreign- 
ers use  garlic,  and  dredge  with  grated  Parmesan. 

Calf's- Heart — Dress  as  a  plain  stew,  and  season 
with  lemon-grate,  or  stuff  ana  roast,  rolling  in  force- 
meat. 

Calfs'Liver, — Cut  a  fat  white  liver  into  thin  slices. 
Dust  flour  over  them.  Fry  them  for  five  minutes. 
Strew  minced  parsley,  with  young  onions,  salt,  and 
pepp^  over  the  fry.  Moisten  it  with  good  broth,  and 
give  it  a  toss  for  five  minutes  more  ;  but  do  not  let  it 
boil,  or  it  wiU  harden.  Before  serving,  add  the  squeeze 
of  a  lemon. 

Calfs'-Liver  may  be  dressed  more  richly  by  8tew«- 
ing  it  with  bacon,  herbs,  spices,  &e.  and  putting 
white  wine  to  the  sauce. 

VeaUKidnetf  voxy  be  minced  and  fried  as  sausage, 
or  in  oval  balls,  mixing  the  fat  and  lean  together, 
with  a  little  bacon,  onion,  pepper,  8alt,&c.  and  dress* 
ed  thus,  forms  a  good  accompaniment  to  plain  stews 
of  veal. 

To  jug  Veal, — Cut,  flatten,  and  season  slices  of 
veal,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  or  stone  jar,  with 
a  sprig  of  sweet  herbs,  a  roll  of  lemon<.peel,  and 
some  bits  of  fresh  butter.  Cover  the  jar  very  close- 
ly, and  set  it  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  or  in  a  slow 
oven  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  Take  off  the  co- 
vering, and  stir  a  little  thickening  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  into  the  sauce,  and,  allowing  a  few  minutes 
for  this  to  mix,  dish  the  veal  in  a  ragout-^dish,  pick- 
ing out  the  herbs  and  lemon-peel.  Garnish  with 
slices  of  lemcm. 

Fiso^Caifi^e.— This  is  rather  a  pretty  fantastical  dish 
to  ornament  a  table  than  one  about  which  either  the 
epicure  or  economist  cares  much.  Take  the  hard 
yolks  of  eight  or  more  eggs  and  cut  them  in  two. 
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Put  some  of  them  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  sniaU  nice  tin 
pan^  or  earthenware  vefisel.  Strew  ch^ped  parsley 
oyer  them,  with  seasonings ;  then  thin  slices  of  veal 
and  hamj  or  veal  and  ham  separately  bea^ten  to  a  paste 
in  a  mortar.  Place  thus  alternate  layers  of  egg,  pars* 
ley,  and  meat,  till  you  have  enough.  Stick  bits  of 
butter  over  the  top,  and  add  a  little  water  or  gravy ; 
cover  the  saucepan  very  close,  and  set  it  in  an  oven. 
When  done,  which  will  be  in  about  three  quartei^s  of 
an  hour,  take  off  the  covering,  and  press  the  meat 
down.  When  cold  and  firm,  turn  it  out.  It  may  be 
baked  in  an  oval  or  fluted  earthenware  shape,  turned 
out,  and  garnished  witii  curled  parsley,  stars  of 
orange-skin,  &c. 

To  dress  a  Calfs^Head  p2a4fi.--f-Wash  it  and  soak 
it  in  hot  water  that  it  may  blanch.  Take  out  the 
brains,  and  cut  away  the  black  part  of  the  eyes.  Boil 
it  in  a  large  fish-kettle,  putting  it  on  with  plenty  of 
cold  water,  and  some  salt  to  throw  up  the  scum.  Sim- 
mer it  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Take  up  the 
head,  cut  out  the  tongue ;  score  the  head  (but  not 
deeply)  in  diamonds ;  brush  it  over  with  beat  egg, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  bread-crumbs,  chopped  parsley, 
and  seasonings.  Stick  a  few  bits  of  butter  over  it, 
and  brown  the  head  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Meanwhile,^ 
wash,  scald,  skin,  and  parboil  the  brains,  and  chop 
them  up  with  parsley  and  sage  first  parboiled  and 
chopped,  white  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  them  into  hot 
melted  butter.  Add  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  or  a  lit- 
tle lemon-pickle,  a  small  quantity  of  cayenne,  and  a 
minced  shalot.  Skin  the  tongue,  and  serve  the  brains 
dressed  as  above  directed,  around  it,  as  a  small  dish 
to  accompany  the  cairs-head.  Serve  also  parsley  and 
butter.  Curled  slices  of  toasted  bacon,  a  piece  of 
ham  or  bacon,  a  pig's-cheek,  or  sausage,  are  indispens- 
able with  calf 's-head,  even  when  highly  dressed. 

Calf  or  Lamb's  Head  and  Ragout y  a  Scotch  Dish* — 
Having  parboiled  the  head  as  above,  cut  down  the 
one  half  of  it,  with  the  skinned  tongue,  the  palate, 
&c.  into  dice  and  other  neatiy-shaped  bits.  Trim 
and  brush  the  ot^er  half  with  egg,  and  strew  crumbs, 
chopped  parsley,  &c.  over  it,  and  set  it  to  brown, 
sti<^ipg  butter  over  it,  and  basting  it  with  more 
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crumbs^  &c.  Meanwhile  stew  the  hash  in  a  little  good 
veal-broth^  or  jelly  of  cow-heels^  or  any  rich  msh 
stock  you  have :  season  with  mixed  sfpices,  the  grate 
and  juice  of  a  lemon^  mace^  or  whatever  seasoning  is 
most  approved.  Dish  the  ragout^  and  place  the 
browned  nead  upon  it.  Garnish  with  brain-cakes  and 
forcemeat-balls^  or  fried  sippets. 

06#. — ^Pickled  ovsters^  catsup^  &c.  may  be  added 
to  this  ragout,  which  may,  at  tilie  discretion  of  the 
cook,  be  either  a  white  or  brown  ragout  This  we 
conceive  the  best  way  of  dressing  a  calf 's-head,  though 
the  hash  or  fricassee  of  the  second  day  must,  by  tne 
experienced  gourmand,  be  considered  as  preferable  to 
any  other  mode  of  cookery,  and  only  objectionable 
fnnn  not  making  so  important  an  addition  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  table  as  the  full-dressed  head  does. 
If  it  be  a  lamb's-head  you  are  to  dress,  the  scrag 
(which  is  generally  cut  off  with  the  head  in  Scotland) 
will  make  a  great  addition  to  the  ragout. 

Tq fricassee  a  Calfs^Head, — Clean  and  parboil  the 
head ;  cut  the  cheeKs,  tongue,  palate.  Sec.  into  nice 
bits,  and  stew  them  in  a  rich  white  gravy,  with  a  lit- 
tle of  the  broth  in  which  the  head  was  parboiled,  sea- 
soned with  white  pepper,  mace,  herbs,  onion,  and 
jsalt.  Thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  just  be^ 
fore  dishing  the  fricassee,  add  a  little  cream  or  beat 
yolk  of  egg.  Simmer  this,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  Garnish  with  brain-cakes  and  forcemeat-balls, 
or  curled  slices  of  bacon  and  egg-balls. 

To  hash  a  Calf's-Head. — Slean  and  parboil  the 
head ;  or  take  what  is  left  of  a  plainly-boiled  cold 
head,  and  cut  it  into  slices  of  a  rather  larg»  size  than 
for  fricassee.  Peel  and  slice  the  tongue.  Take  up- 
wards of  a  quart  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  wa» 
boiled,  with  the  bones,  trimmings,  and  a  shank  of 
veal  or  mutton,  and  boil  these  for  the  hash-stock,  with 
a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a  good  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
onions,  and  white  pepper.  Boil  this  ffravy  till  it  i» 
good  and  well-flavoured.  Thicken  it  wiw  flour  knead- 
ed in  butter,  and  strain  it  into  a  clean  saucepan. 
Season  with  pounded  mace,  catsup,  or  lemon-pickle, 
or  a  little  of  any  piquant  store-sauce,  and  warm  up 
the  hash,  without  suRering  it  to  boil,  though  bmling^ 
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will  not  hann  calf 's-head  as  it  do^s  other  meat.  Ckur* 
nish  with  forcemeat-balls^  or.  curled  slices  of  bacon^ 
or  fried  breads  which  forms  a  suitable  accompaniment 
to  all  hashes. 

06«.—- This  hash  may  be  rendered  more  piquant 
by  anchovy^  pickled  oysters,  &c.  It  may  be  dressed 
as  a  currie-hash  by  the  addition  of  fried  onions  and 
currie^pofvder  J  or  receive  the  flavour  of  a  French 
dish,  from  finely-shred  parsley,  knotted  marjoram,  and 
a  bit  of  tarragon,  beim  added  to  the  sauce  just  be*- 
fore  dishing,  or  a  little  tarragon  vinegar.  It  may 
also  be  flavoured  very  agreeably  with  a  little  basil- 
wine.  A  brown  hash  may  be  nuuie  as  above  by  u*- 
ing  fried  onion,  catsup,  soy,  a  little  red  wine,  &c. ; 
but  as  all  brown  made-dishes  are  expected  to  bepi- 
quant,  while  those  that  are  white  are  usually  bland 
and  balsamic,  seasonings  of  a  more  pungent  quality 
are  to  be  used.* 

xoGK-TUBTLB,  OB  calf's-head.— 5'<ee  |iage«  148, 149, 

and  150. 

Get  a  large  fat  head  with  the  skin  on.  Scald  mi 
clean  it  weD.  Soak  it  in  hot  water,  and,  if  you  wish 
to  have  the  imitation-dish  very  rich,  parboil  it  in  good 
yeal-broth,  with  a  turnip,  carrot,  onions,  and  sweet 
herbs.  Skim  this  well.  In  half  an  hour  take  up  the 
head,  and  when  cold  enough  to  be  firm  and  easily 
handled,  cut  the  meat  thus ; — ^The  eyes  into  round 
slices,  having  first  picked  out  the  black  part,  the 
gristly  part  about  the  ears  into  long  narrow  stripes;, 
me  nesny  part  into  round  slices,  the  thick  of  the 
cheeks  into  small  dice,  the  thin  on  the  forehead  into 
long  stripes,  and  the  peeled  tongue  into  nice  small 
bits.     Put  UiQ  bpnes  and  trimmings,  with  a  piece  of 


■^^ 


*  In  Fnmw,  shalot^uiee  Is  served  with  a  nUHn.4xes8ed  calf's, 
bend  •  but  tbe  favourite  mode  of  diessing  tbis  dUb  is  auperbe* 
Ma^e  a  forcemeat  of  a  pound  of  minced  ^eu  and  two  ppvnds  of  the 
lat  of  beef-kidney,  bread-crumbs  steeped  in  cream  and  dried,  and 
fine  herbs  minced,  namely,  mndirooms,  narsley,  and  touile  nffont, 
Add  salt,  pgpper,  and  spices.  Mix  this  tbonmgfafy.  StttflT  the 
head  with  it,  but  keep  some  for  foroemeat-balls.  £aise  the  head  in 
grayy-broth,  put  arddioke  bottoms,  yeal  sweetbrcuds  cut,  tnifBef , 
and  button»miuhiQom8,  to  th^  n^imt. 


9H  gtMir*  l.f^'MAViBf'VlMMmB. 

*lnc*n>  baek  iato  the  stockp^pot  Fry  iome  mioced 
flhiiLBC  in  plenty  of  butter  browned  widi  fionr.  Put 
the  cut  meat  to  this  farowning,  and  ^ive  it  a  toss  for 
a  few  minutes^  then  strain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
stodL  over  it,  to  make  the  dish  not  much  thicker 
than  a  stew-soup.  Season  with  mace,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  half**piat  of  Madeira.  When  the  meat  has  stew- 
ed very  alowly,  rather  soaking  in  the  grayy  than  ac- 
tually boiling,  and  is  nearly  ready,  put  to  it  Cayenne 
to  taste,  a  small  glass  of  catsup,  a  very  little  soy,  and 
a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  chopped  basil,  tarragon^ 
^Ittves,  and  parsley.  When  skimmed  to  be  dished,  add 
the  juioe  or  a  lemon.  Serve  in  a  large  hut  not  deep 
soup-dish,  ornamented  with  a  cut  paste-border,  and 
Mmsh  w^  ibroemeat^balls  and  egg<»balls,  with  a 
tew  gram  nickkes  intermixed. 

Oo«;-*^Ta]s  higfalvrflavoured  didi  may  be  enridied 
by  parboiled  sweetbreads  cut,  oysters,  turdepballs, 
&c. ;  or,  if  the  head  be  lean  or  small,  good  cow-heel 
^o«t  down  will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  it,  but 
will  require  more  boiling,  and  must  be  put  into  the 
stock-pot  an  hour  before  the  head.  For  Potted  Head 
aee  National  Dishes. 

To  dreMCa^#'-F€e^.-^leanand  blanch  them,  l^&k 
ihem  well ;  divide  «id  serve  them  with  sauce  Robert, 
«r  tauce  d  la  tartar,  in  the  dish,  or  they  may  be  served 
as  a  fricassee  like  calTs-head,  thidtening  the  «auee, 

with  lemon-peel  and  mace. 
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To  ragout  cold  FeaL— Cut  the  cdd  meat  into 
small  cutlets,  trimming  off  all  gristles,  skins,  boneo, 
&c.  WiUi  ihe  fragments,  an  onion,  a  turnip,  and 
carrot,  make  a  little  good  gravy.  Melt  some  &esh 
butter  in  a  fryii^-pan,  and  flour  and  brown  the  veal 
of  a  Ugbt  brewn ;  take  k  up,  striun  the  made-gravy 
into  the  pan,  and  thicken  we  sauce  to  a  proper  con- 
sistmce  with  flour  first  mixed  with  water,  Wfae^ 
smooth  ,9nd  well  nuxed,  put  in  the  cpJt)<9^  iip4 1^ 
them  «immi^  very  alowly.  Season  widi  pepper,  mace, 
catsup^  and  anchovy,  or  mushroom-powder,  if  yoii 
chooae^  b^ajring  in  imnd  that  meat  re-4r^i^  tWY^g. 
lost  much  of  its  native  ijavcittr,  req,!airea  move  eeason-' 


iag  tibaa  at  first*    Sktm  tihefsatt<!e»  and  «erv«  the  m** 

To  hash  Fea/.--*4]liit  the  meat  in  thin  sdeuiII  slices^ 
f^tmgMfraj  jM  gristleflr  skina^  &c.  Wanoa  it  up  in  a 
gravy  drawn  from  the  bones^  aa  in  former  reeeiptfr 
ThidseR  with  butter  rolled  in -flour,  and  season  with 
mnee,  minced  lemon^peei^  a  spoonfid  of  lemon-pickle^ 
or  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  or,  in  pla<}e  of  these,  a  glaas 
<^baflikwine.-.43ee  Hashed  Betf,  page  2S1. 

To  mince  Veal.-^Ttk^  only  the  fine  white  part  of 
the  me«t,-««4siinoe  it  very  finely,  and  heat  it  up  in  a 
Uttle  wai«hroth,  with  white  pepper,  salt^  maoe,  a  good 
deal  of  ilndy*4ninced  lemon-pe^  and  a  glassful  of 


Obs. — Minced  Feal  may  be  dressed  as  patties  or 
seallopa.  It  is  mudi  more  savoury  when  made  of  un- 
dressed meat. 

A  Dunelm  of  cold  Fea/.-^This  is  made  by  mixing 
stewed  miuabrooms  finely  minced  with  laainced  veal, 
thkkenii^  the  fricassee,  putting  a  little  cream  to  it, 
and  serving  widi  toasted  sippets,  which  ought  to  ac- 
company ml  hashes. 

To  pot  Feai.'^AMet  of  white  veid  imswers  very 
well  potted««-43ee  PoUed  Be^.  Pouwled  ham  <Hr 
smdked  tongue  mixed  with  the  veal  is  a  gneat  improve- 
ment to  lt.-^For  Pdied  Calf's»Head,  aee  National 
JKshet.  Far  Veal  Sausage,  see  Sausages,  and  for  se- 
veral excellent  dishes  of  veal,  see  French  Cookery. 

MADE-DISHES  (N^  HCTTON. 

A  Haricoi  of  MnHon.-'-JOvLt  down  the  back-ribs  into 
handsome  «iops,  trinmiing  away  the  fat  and  Ixmes. 
Flatten  the  cncps;  season  them  well  with  mixed 
sfMees,  (cook's-peppev,)  flour,  and  brown  them  lightly 
in  the  frying-pan,  over  a  quick  fire,  and  then  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  with  their  own  ^avy^  and  a 
quart  and  a  half  ox  strained  broth,  in  which  onions,  a 
turnip,  a  carrot,  and  a  faggot  of  pard^  have  been 
boiled.  When  the  chops  luive  stewed  slowly  for  some 
time,  put  in  one  large  or  two  middle^siaed  carrots  cut 
into  slices  and  marked  on  the  edges,  a  dozen  pieces  of 
tumipf  scooped  to  the  nt»  of  krg!^  mirbles,  and  a 
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half-dosen  button-onions  either  roasted  or  parboiled 
and  peeled.  When  the  chops  are  auite  tenoer^  skim^ 
thicken,  and  season  the  gravy  witn  pepper  and  salt. 
Dish  the  chops  in  a  soup-dish,  and  pour  the  gravy 
and  roots  over  them. 

Ohs. — Celery  or  cucumber  mav  be  put  to  the  gravy, 
and  also  cut  ))ickles,  or  a  spoonnil  of  catsup.  Bromn 
haricot  is  made  with  carrot  and  yellow  turnip,  onionsi 
&c.  fVhUe  haricot  of  beans,  white  turnip,  endive,  ce- 
lery, &c.  Haricot  is  an  excellent  plain  dish,  nourishing 
and  savoury,  containing  a  judicious  combination  of 
meat,  fluid,  and  roots,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in 
which  veal-cutlets,  mutton-chops,  or  rump-steaks,  can 
be  used.  Haricot  may  be  made  of  the  loin,  but  not  so 
economically  as  of  the  neck  or  back-ribs. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  0^fters,^^HtLye  a  large 
shoulder,  which  has'  been  kept  till  tender,  boned,  and 
highly  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Lay  some 
b^ded  oysters  inside  the  meat,  roll  it  up  firm,  bind 
it  with  fillets,  and  simmer  in  broth,  with  onion  atid 
peppercorns,  and  a  head  of  celery,  till  ready.  Undo 
the  tape,  and  pour  oyster-sauce  over  the  muttcm. 

To  dress  a  Scrag  of  Mutton. — ^Trim  the  scrag,  and 
braise  it  in  fresh  broth  with  roots,  seasoiiings,  and  a 
faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  with  a  few  slices  of  baom 
lincfer  and  over  it,  if  you  wish  it  rich.  Simmer  gently 
for  three  hours.  Skim,  and  strain  the  gravy,  ana 
serve  it  with  the  meat ;  with  dressed  spinage,  or  cu* 
cumber  sauce. 

To  dress  a  Breast  of  Mutton. — Cut  ofiTthe  fat ;  par- 
boil the  meat ;  egg  it,  and  strew  over  shred  parsley 
and  bread-crumbs.  Stick  pieces  of  butter  all  over  it. 
Brown  it  in  the  Dutch  oven,  and  serve  with.caper  or 
Robert  sauce,  or  with  stewed  cucumbers. 

Mutton-CoUops.'-'-See  Beef-CoUops,  p.  11^  and  125. 

To  grill  a  Breast  of  Mutton. — Cut  off  the  superflu- 
ous fat,  and  take  out  the  bones.  Beat  the  breast  ^sX, 
and  season  and  score  it  in  diamonds.  Brush  it  with 
eggy  and  strew  minced  parsley  and  bread-crumbs  over 
it.  Broil  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  basting  it  well  with  fresh 
butter,  and  serve  with  caper-sauce,  cucumben,  or 
sauce  Robert. 

Mutton-CuUets  Maintenon.'^^xA  handsome  chops 
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from  the  loiii,  or  catleU  from  the  gigot  Fry  some 
chopped  shalot  and  mushrooms  in  butter^  and  in  this 
brown  the  cutlets.  Season  them  with  cookVpepper, 
and  strew  them  with  crumbs  and  dhopped  paraieyy 
and  twisting  them  in  buttled  papers,  finish  tnem  on 
the  gridiron.  Serve  with  cucumbers,  or  any  sauce 
that  IS  liked. 

^  Mutton-'Steakt.''^\ki  down  the  back-ribs,  a  rib  ia 
each  steak,  and  chop  the  IxMie  short  If  very  fat 
trim  away  some  of  the  suet,  and  it  will  answer  very 
well  for  pie-crust,  puddings,  &c.  Broil  them  as 
beef«8teaks,  and  serve  hot  and  hot.  Put  salt  and  a 
bit  of  fresh  butter  in  the  dish,  or  serve  with  sauce 
Robert  ^ 

Mutton»CoUops  and  Cucufnhers.^^Fate  and  slice  the 
Cucumbers.  Sprinkle  them  with  fine  salt  and  pepper, 
and  pour  vinegar  over  them.  Brown  the  coUops  m  a 
frying-pan,  and  then  stew  them  with  the  drained  cu- 
cumbers in  a  little  broth.  Skim  and  season  the  stew, 
and  serve  it  hot  in  a  ragout-dish. 

Obs, — Lamb  chops  are  excellent  dressed  as  above, 
but  they  must,  not  be  over  fat  Some  coc^s  add  slices 
of  onion  to  the  above  stew,  and  the  practice  is  com<- 
mendable. 

To  roU  a  Loin  of  Mutton, — Keep  the  meat  till  quite 
tender  and  just  beginning  to  turn.  Bone  it,  and  sea- 
sen  it  highly  with  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  mace, 
nutmeg,  and  cloves,  (aU  in  powder,)  and  salt  Let  it 
lie  a  day  in  this  seasoning.  Flatten  it  with  a  rolling- 
pin,  and  cover  it  with  forcemeat  as  for  hare.  Roll  it 
up,  and  bind  with  fillets  of  linen.  Half^roast  or  bake 
it  in  a  slow  oven.  Skim  off  all  the  fat  when  cold, 
and  finish  the  dressing  of  the  loin  by  stewing  it  in 
the  gravy  drawn  from  jtself,  first  dredging  it  well  with 
Hour  and  more  spices.  Put  to  the  sauce,  ten  minutes 
before  dishing  the  meat,  a  glass  of  red  wine,  catsup, 
an  andiovy,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  lemon-pickle. 

To  dress  Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys, — Parboil  six 
rumps,  which  are  the  number  necessary  for  a  dish,  in 
mutton-broth.  Let  them  cool,  and  take  off  the  cake 
of  fat  from  the  gravy.  Brush  the  rumps  with  ege*, 
dip  them  in  crumbs  and  chopped  parsley,  and  a  little 
lemon-thyme,  and  brown  them.     Have  six  kidneys 
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Itfded  and  broAed  in  a  Dofeb  ofen^  and  slew  a  Ikde 
bmled  rioe  in  the  gravv  of  the  rnmpe.  Dish  Ae  noe 
in  a  shallow  dish^  and  laj  the  ramps  on  it,  the  ]points 
meeting  at  a  centre ;  plttce  a  kidney  between  eiM^  of 
these,  and  garnish  wiui  ent  pickles. 

Obf.'^TbiB  dish  is  very  good  dressed  .plain  in  iht 
Dutch  oven,  and  either  served  on  rice  stewedin  broth, 
or  with  stewed  cucumbers.  Besides  the  above  me- 
thods of  ^^ssing  mutton,  a  kaunck  may  be  cot  asad 
roasted  as  venison.  AJiUet  may  be  brmised*  by  co>- 
verily  it  with  buttered  paper  or  veaL-eaul,  and  thett 
coarse  paste,  and  roasting  and  glaaing  it^— -aarying  il: 


*  BfvutfM.— We  are  sftiM  that  the  jaBQerbegiQnn  In  cookery 
nnr  not  fiad  the  account  of  the  process  of  braiamg  which  is  giyen 
10  wis  chapter  sufficiently  circumstantial.  This  process,  whidi  is 
of  French  invention,  is,  by  tfa<mmgh-bred  gourauuraS)  esteemed  tiie 
nepltu  uUra  of  cookery.  It  is  eminently  suited  to  .white  meats, 
lean^  or  what  waa  andently  called  ^'  rascal  venison,"  turkey,  and 
domestic  fowls.  It  is  not  quite  so  weU  adapted  to  delicate  stomachs ; 
nor  is  it  relished  by  those  whose  unsopliistieated  pidatea  can  sffl 
distinguish  and  enjoy  the  native,  decided,  iiavour  of  m^ts..  Bf^ised 
tarkny,  or  rather  Dinde  en  daube^  is  now  a  ver^  favourite  dish, 
and,  when  old  and  dry  in  the  flesh,  braising  is  requisite  for  this  biid^ 
of  which  it  has  been  somewhat  iireverenOy  sung— 

"  Turkey  boiled  is  Turkey  spoiled^  ' 

And  Tbrkef  roMtiilVukey  losti 

But  for  Turkey  hraited,  the  Xord  be  pniied.*' 

Braising  is  comparatively  an  easy  process,  and  the  same  rvSm 
apply  either  to  meat  or  poultry.  •  Clean,  season,  and  stuff  arilaad. 
mun  necessary,  the  article  to  be  dressed.  Line  a  thick4)Qttomea 
stew-pan  or  bsldng.4i8h,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  meat,  with 
slioes  of  good  bacon  or  fat  beef,  sliced  onion,  carrot,  and  turnip. 
Strew  in  a  fiew  chopped  herbs,  with  salt,  mace,  and  black  and  Joi* 
maiea  jpeppeiconis,  and  a  fiew  bay4eaves,  a  chMre  of  garlic,  &c.  &c. 
observmg  to  vary  and  suit  the  saasonings  to  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
paration.  Lay  the  meat  or  poultry  on  this  spicy  bed,  and  cover  it 
with  a  superstratum  of  the  same  ingredients..  Over  this  place,  a 
sheet  of  eambric-paper ;  wrap  a  doth  about  the  lid  of  the  stew-pan. 
and  press  it  closely  down,  setting  a  weight  over  it  to  keep  it  so,  ana 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  savoury  steams  which  the  meat  or  poul* 
tiy  ought  to  imbibe  till  completely  saturated.  Set  the  sieiHMa 
over  embers,  have  embers  above  it,  and  let  the  process  be  very  slow. 
Dishes  which  aie  braised  are  finished  hy  glazing^  thiis : — ^l^akf  out 
the  meat  and  keep  it  hot ;  strain  the  gravy  into  a  dean  pan ;  give  it 
a  quick  uncovered  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  brash,  the  mes^-vidi 
^le  jeQy  onoe  or  oiftener  tiU  it  look  wdl,  dHowing  one  coat  to  finn 
before  another  coat  of  the  vamishis  put  on  :  or  you  may  havea^Aure 
ready  prepared.  French  cooks  ^/Snjare.  every  dira.  The  I^iglisli  re>. 
lish  vofnxsh  as  little  on  their  meat  as  roi^oa.  the  dieeksiol  Aueir 
countrjwomeD.-^P.  X. 


on  FVencfa  beans  or  cttcumberfl^  first  stewed  in  gnLvy, 
f^  and  placed  in  the  dish  below  Uie  mutton. 
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pabsom's  OB  fbiab's  ybmisom. 

Bone  the  shoulder  of  mutton^  when  kqpt^ill  very  ten- 
der^  and  lay  it  to  steep  in  wine,  yinegar^  herbs,  and 
spices.  Make  a  forcemeat  of  the  trimmings  and  the 
kidney,  tongue,  &c.  with  oysters  or  mushrooms. 
Staff  the  shou\der^«--^ver  it  with  veal-caul;  roast  or 
braise  it,  and  serve  with  venisoQ-sauce.  Garlic,  gives 
it  the  flavour  of  foreign  cookery. 

Sheep's  Tro^fer^.— -Stew  in  a  braise^  and  serve  with 
sauce  Robert.    See  French  Cookery^ 

jf  adb-dishbs  of  cols  mutton. 

Dbbsbbd  mutton  may  be  warmed  up  either  by  haihr 
ing,  stewing  in  broth,  or  broiling  in  a  Duteh  oven. 
The  last  mode  is  suitable  to  a  blade-bone,  which  may 
be  scored,  seasoned,  broiled,  and  served  with  any  re- 
^  lishing  sauce. 

To  hash  Mutton. — Gut  the  white  underdone  parts 
into  thin  slices,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Prepare 
a  gravy  from  the  gristles  and  other  trimmings,  and 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  onion.  Skim  off  the 
fat,  and  strain  it,  and  putting  the  meat  to  it,  let  it  soak 
till  thoroughly  warm,  but  it  must  not  boil. 

Minced  Mutton  with  Cucumbers. — ^Mince  the  best 
parts  left  of  a  cold  roasted  leg,  and  stir  this  into  a 
mince  of  stewed  cucumbers.   Let  it  heat,  but  not  boil. 

06f.— Minced  mutton  may  also  be  served  with  en- 
dive. 

N.  B. — Almost  every  dish  made  of  mutton  may  be 
prepared  of  lamb. 

Casserole  of  dressed  Mutton.'^JAne  a  mould  with 
maHhed  potatoes ;  fill  it  with  the  mutton  properly  sea- 
soned ;  cover  the  whole  with  more  mashed  potatoes, 
and  bake  and  turn  it  out. 

.  Haricot  of  cold  Mutton^i-^^nt  the  cold  meat  into 
chops,  trimming  off  all  superfluous  fftt,  and  simmer  it 
vqry.  slowly  in  any  strong  well-seasoned  broth  ,you 
may  have  ready,  or  may  make  of  the.mutton-bones. 
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&c  Add  a  half-dosen  of  button-onions,  some  round 
slices  of  carroty  and  a  turnip  cut  down.  Season  with 
pepper  and  allspice,  and  serve  the  stew  in  a  soup- 
disli. 

Ob*> — ^This  is  a  good  and  economical  way  of  dress- 
ing cold  roast  mutton  for  family  use.  ^ 

MADE-DISHES  OP  LAVB. 

Breast  of  Lamb  with  Cucumbers, — Chop  off  the 
chine-bone,  and  notching  the  breast  well,  stew  it  in 
good  gravy  for  twenty  minutes.  Take  it  up,  drain 
and  score  it  in  diamonds.  Season  it  with  mixed  spices, 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  finish  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  on 
the  gridiron.     Serve  on  stewed  cucumbers. 

Lamb'Cutlets  tvkk  Spinage, — Take  cutlets  from 
the  loin ;  flatten,  season,  and  oroil  them ;  and  placing 
stewed  spinage  neatly  in  a  dish,  lay  the  cutlets  round 

it. 

Lamb-cutlets  are  also  very  elegantly  served  with  a 
ragout  of  mushrooms  or  oysters,  the  cutlets  laid 
around  the  ragout.  Asparagus,  or  asparagus  peas,  is 
very  suitable  to  lamb. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb  stuffed. — ^Bone  the  shoulder,  and 
fill  up  the  vacancy  with  forcemeat.  Braise  the  meat 
very  slowly  over  embers,  or  a  stove ;  or  stew  it  plain- 
ly in  the  same  manner.  Glaze  it,  and  serve  with 
sorrel-sauce,  tomata-sauce,  or  stewed  cucumbers. 

Lamb-Steaks  Ragout. — Stew  them  in  veal-broth,  to 
which  a  little  sweet  milk  is  put,  and  season  with 
white  pepper  and  mace.  When  nearly  ready,  thicken 
the  sauce  with  a  little  mushroom-powder,  a  bit  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a  large  glassful  of  good 
cream. 

Lamb-Steaks  Brown,  see  p.  119. — Flatten  and  season 
them.  Brush  them  with  egg,  and  roll  them  in  a  sea- 
soning of  chopped  parsley,  bread-crumbs,  grated  le- 
mon-peel, nutmeg,  and  salt.  Fry  them  of  a  fine  lights 
brown,  and  pour  over  them  some  good  thickened 
gravy,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  either  a  few  stewed  oys- 
ters or  mushrooms.  Skim  the^^uce,  and  serve  the 
dish  very  hot,  garnishing  it  with  forcemeat-balls, 
fried  bread,  or  cut  pickles  if  requinte. 
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Another  Wag. — Fry  the  steaks  for  five  minutes  iot 
butter;  drain  tbem^  dip  them  in  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs/and  finish  them  on  the  gridiron. 

Lamh^ Sweetbreads  Ragout, — Blanch  what  will  make 
a  dish  with  scalding  water.  Soak  and  stew  them  in 
good  clear  gravy  for  twenty  minutes^  adding  white 
pepper^  mace^  and  salt.  Thicken  with  butter  rolled 
in  Hour.  Beat  up  two  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  glass  of 
sweet  cream^  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  minced  pars- 
ley^ and  a  little  nutmeg.  Take  off  the  stew-pan,  and 
gradually  mix  in  the  beat  egg  and  cream.  Make  the 
sauce  hot^  stirring  it  diligently  lest  it  curdle,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil.  Asparagus  points^  or  cut  French  beans^ 
first  parboiled^  may  be  stirred  into  the  ragout. 

06*. — If  the  sweetbreads  are  very  large  they  must 
be  cut. 

Lamb'Chops  mth  Potato,  a  favourite  Dish, — Cut 
the  back-ribs  of  a  large  lamb  into  handsome  chops, 
trimming  off  the  bone  with  a  chopping-knife.  SeasoA 
and  hlush  the  chops  with  a  beat  egg ;  dip  them  in 
crumbs  and  minced  parsley^  and  fry  'them  nicely. 
Place  mashed  potatoes^  (made  somewhat  thin  with 
butter  and  cream,  and  again  heated,)  high  in  the 
centre  Qf  a  dish,  score  this  neatly,  and  lay  the  hot 
chops  around  them,  leaning  each  chop  on  the  side  of 
the  adjoining  one. 

Ohs, — ^A  finely-minced  onion  may  be  added  to  the 
mmshod  potatoes  if  the  flavour  is  liked« 

To  dress  Lamb*s  Liver,  see  p.  128.  To  dress  Lamb*s^ 
Head,  see  page  291. 

To  dress  a  Leg  of  Lamb  with  Vegetables. — Cut  the 
loin  into  handsome  steaks,  ftnd  fry  them  nicely.  Boil 
the  gigot  slowly,  skimming  it  well,  that  it  may  look 
white  and  plump.  Place  the  gigot  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  lay  the  steaks  around  it,  with  sprigs  of  nicely- 
boiled  cauliflower  on  e/ich  steak ;  or  it  may  be  served 
with  apinsLge,  sorrel,  or  stewed  cucumber.  Pour  some 
hot  melted  butter  over  the  gigot. 

Obs. — This  is  an  elegant  variety  in  dressing  lamb, 
and  is  attended  with  no  additional  expense  whatever. 

Besides  the  above  methods  of  cookery,  lamb  may 
be  dressed  as  ragout,  collar,  currie,  cutlets  Mainte- 
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non,  covered  with  rice,  &c.  Cold  lamb,  whether 
shoulder  or  breast,  is  best  re-dressed  in  the  Dutch 
oven,  by  scoring,  seasoning,  and  grilling  it ;  or  it  may 
be  hashed,  though  this  mode  of  dressing  is  not  so 
well  suited  to  lamb  as  to  veal  or  poultry.  For  Roast 
Lamb,  see  p.  101. 

Lamh'9  Stove,  a  Scottish  Dish. — Clean  and  blanch 
the  head.  Stew  it  in  broth,  or  along-  with  a  piece  of 
meat,  till  tender.  Add  minced  parsley,  green  onions, 
and  some  mashed  spinage,  and  serve  the  stew  and 
head  together  in  a  soup-dish. 

Obs. — This,  nationality  apart,  we  consider  a  very 
indifferent  preparation.  It  is  but  a  beggarly  imitation 
of  the  Tite  eTagneau  d  la  pluche  verte  of  our  old  allies 
the  French. 

Lamb's  Stove,  by  a  French  Receipt. — ^Clean  two 
lamb's  heads.  Lift  up  the  skin,  and  cut  out  the  jaw- 
bones. Let  them  soak  in  salt  and  water;  blanch 
them;  rub  them  with  lemon  to  whiten  them.  Let 
them  simmer  for  an  hour  in  a  blanc.*  Drain  them ; 
split  the  skull ;  take  out  the  brains,  skin  the  tongues, 
and  split  them ;  trim  the  ears.  Serve  the  heads  nest- 
ly  arranged  on  the  dish  with  a  good  sauce,  and  the 
pluck  as  ragout,  or  serve  with  a  green  sauce  of  parsley. 

BfADB-DISHES  OF  VENISON,  HARE,  AND  BABBIT. 

To  stew  a  Shoulder  of  Venison  when  too  lean  to 
roast. — Bone  the  meat  when  it  has  been  kept  long 
enough.  Flatten  it,  and  lay  over  it  thin  slices  of  fat 
well-flavoured  mutton.  Sprinkle  with  plenty  of  mixed 
spices,  and  roll  it  up  very  tight*  Stew  it  slowly  in 
rich  beef  or  mutton  gravy  in  a  close  stew-pan  that  will 
just  hold  it.  Add,  when  nearly  finished,  pepper, 
cayenne,  allspice,  and  a  half-pint  of  claret  or  port 
When  the  venison  is  tender,  w];dch  will  be  in  about 
three  hours,  take  off  the  bandages,  and  dish  it,  pour- 
ing the  strained  gravy  over  it  Serve  with  venison- 
sauce. 

Obs. — ^A  few  slices  of  lean  mutton,  or  two  or  more 
shanks  well  broken^  may  be  put  to  the  gravy  to  en- 

*  A  rich  broth.  See  Note  in  Fiench  Cookery  for  llanc. 
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rich  the  stew.  A  breast  may  be  dressed  as  above^  but 
is  better  as  a  pasty. 

Venison^Ccllops,  a  Scotch  Di^A.— Gut  the  meat  in 
thin  cutlets^  season  them  highly  with  mixed  spices^ 
and  having  browned  them  in  the  stew-pan^  put  to 
them  a  quarter-pint  of  strong  brown  gravy,  the  same 
quantity  of  claret,  some  fried  crumbs^  a  little  fine  su- 
jgar,  and  a  glass  of  the  best  vinegar.  Stew  slowly  in 
a  closely*covered  stew-pan,  and  dish  the  collops  in  the 
stndnea  sauce.     They  may  first  be  marinaded. 

Obs, — ^Venison  makes  the  finest  flavoured  minced 
collops,  surpassing  either  beef  or  hare ;  and  excellent 
steaks,  when  seasoned,  dipped  in  butter,  rolled  in 
crumbs,  and  broiled  quickly.  But  these  steaks  re- 
quire a  gravy-sauce,  unless  the  venison  be  very  fat. 

CIVET  OF  VBNISOM. 

Cut  the  neck,  or  back-ribs,  or  breast,  in  small  chops. 
Fry  some  pieces  of  good  bacon  in  butter,  and  when 
melted^  drain  off*  the  liquid  and  add  flour.  Brown  the 
«teaks  in  this  roux,  and  then  moisten  with  red  wine^ 
(Burgundy  or  claret,)  and  good  broth.  Add  parsley, 
onions^  pepper,  salt,  and  also  garlic  if  admired.  Let 
this  cook  slowly,  shaking  the  dish  occasionally.  Add 
small  onions  and  mushrooms.  Let  the  sauce  be  of 
good  consistence.  This  is  elegantly  served  en  casse^ 
role, 

HADE-DISBES  OF  COLD  VENISON. 

To  stew  cold  Venison, — ^Make  a  gravy  of  what  re- 
mains about  the  meat,  a  little  strong  unseasoned  mut- 
ton-broth, and  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  When  this  is 
food,  skim  it,  and  add  browned  butter  thickened  with 
our,  also  catsup,  mixed  spices,  a  little  claret,  and  a 
spoonful  of  currant-jelly  if  it  is  liked.  Boil  this  tiU 
smooth,  stirring  it  well,  and  put  in  the  venison  cut  in 
thin  slices.  Let  it  heat  thoroughly,  and  taking  out 
the  herbs,  dish  it,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  the  dish. 
Oarnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  fried  bread,  or  with 
cutpickles. 

To  hash  Venison* — Cut  the  meat  as  for  other 
hashes,  and  warm  it  in  its  own  gnery.  Season  and 
dish  it  on  sippets. 
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06«.«— When  the  hashed  venison  is  very  lean^  ^maae 
cooks  cut  the  firm  fat  of  a  neck  of  muttcni  into  thin  small 
slices^  stew  them  in  wine  and  sugar,  and  add  them  to 
the  hash.  A  large  piece  of  cold  venison,  when  it  ciOi- 
not  be  used  <itherwise,  will  make  a  good  «tew-80U|p, 
made  as  directed  for  veal  stew-soup.  For  RoaHing 
Venison,  see  p.  98 

M ABE-DISHES  OF  HARE  AND  RABBIT. 

To  ftew  a  Hiare.'-^ut  off  the  legs  and  shoulders^  or 
wings,  as  they  are  sometimes  called ;  chop  down  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  then  chop  each  side  into  two 
or  -three  pieces.  Season  these  with  mixed  spioes, 
and  steep*  them  for  some  hours  in  shalot- vinegar,  with 
three  bay-leaves,  and  some  pounded  cloves.  Make  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  gravy  of  tne  neck,  head,  liver,  heart, 
ribs,  &c.  wit^  onions,  a  good  slice  of  bacon  chopped 
into  small  bits,  a  large  carrot  split,  sweet  herbs,  and 
two  dozen  corns  of  black  pepper  and  allspice.  Strain 
this  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  and  put  the  harc^,  ¥Fitfa  the 
vinegar  in  which  it  has  been  soaked,  to  it,  and  stew 
gently  till  done.  Add  salt,  spices,  and  a  little  cay- 
enne. A  little  catsup  may  be  added,  and  the  stew 
may  be  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  browned  flour. 

06«.— This  is  an  excellent  method  of  dressing  a 
hare,  which  makes  at  best  but  a  dry  and  ungainly 
roast.  A  few  roasted  button-onions  may  be  peeled, 
stewed  in  the  sauce,  and  served  with  the  hare.  An 
old  hare  requires  to  be  either  larded,  stewed  in  vei^y 
rich  broth,  or,  which  is  still  better,  braised.  Garlic, 
if  liked  at  all,  should  be  used  with  hare.  Hart  ^ 
also  stewed  in  wine,  ale,  or  cider,  enriching  the  liquid 
with  rasped  bacon  and  high  seasoniugs,  also  the  blood 
^t  in  when  the  dish  is  taken  off  the  £re ;  the  liver 
and  lights  may  be  dressed  as  forcemeat-balls  to  serve 
with  it.  Currant-jeUy  or  honey  or  sugar  may  be  used 
with  discretion  in  this  dish. 

To  jug  Hare, — Cut  it  into  small  pieces ;  season 

•  The  propriety  of  this  marinade^  we  must  own,  is  strongly 
doubted  by  some  gastronomers  of  repute.  Tbey  do  not  consider  tiie 
flavour  imparted  as  at  all  equivalent  to  the  native  juices  witbdzawoi. 
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them,  and  put  them  into  a  jugging-can  whidi  will 
just  hold  them,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  good  bacon  or 
beef,  a  faggot  of  hei'bs,  a  few  onions,  with  a  half-do- 
zen cloves  stuck  in  them,  a  couple  of  bay-leaves,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  water.  Cover  the  jug- 
ffng^caxi  closely,  so  that  the  steams  may  not  escape. 
Set  it  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  or  a  slow  oven,  for 
three  hours.  When  done,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain 
off  the  gravy ;  thicken  it ;  add  seasonings  if  neces- 
sary, and  dishing  the  pieces  of  hare  neatly,  pour  the 
hot  sauce  over  them ;  or,  if  they  have  become  cold, 
heat  them  up  in  it. 

0^.— Red  wine,  instead  of  water,  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  may  be  added  to  the  jugged  hare,  which  will 
then  make  a  highly-flavoured  ragout.  Serve  venison- 
sauce  ;  but  the  natural  sauce  is  the  best  that  can  ac- 
company this  dish. 

To  broil  a  roasted  Hare  for  Supper  or  Luncheon, 
•<— Cut  off  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  flatten  and  sea- 
sion  tiiem ;  broil  them  op  a  quick  clear  fire ;  froth  with 
cold  butter,  and  serve  them  hot  with  venison-saucew 
Obs, — Hare  may  also  be  dressed  as  directed  for  goose. 
To  hash  ffiofrc— Cut  down  the  hare  into  thin  bits,  and 
warm  t^ese  in  a  gravy  made  of  the  head,  bones,  8cc. 
Season  with  mixed  spices,  an  onion,  and  herbs,  and  a 
little  wine.  Pick  out  the  onion  and  herbs,  and  serve 
the  hash  on  toasted  sippets. 

Hare-Cakes. — ^Mince  the  best  parts  of  the  hare  with 
a  little  firm  mutton-suet.  Season  the  mince  highly. 
Pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  making  it  up  with  raw  eggs 
as  small  cakes  or  sausage  roll,  flour  and  fry  them,  or 
do  them  in  a  Dutch  oven.    See  Gateau  de  Lievre. 

To  smother  Rabbits.'-^Truss  them  and  boil  them ; 
smother  them  with  white  onion-sauce,  melting  the 
butter  with  milk  that  it  may  look  very  white. 

06^. — ^In  Scotland  rabbits  wont  to  be  smothered  in 
an  onion-sauce  made  with  strong  clear  gravy  instead 
of  melted  butter,  and  though  the  dish  looked  less  in- 
viting, it  was  at  least  equally  good.  Rabbits  cannot 
be  too  slowly  boiled.  Bring  them  very  slowly  to  boil, 
and  finish  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Those  who  dislike 
onion-sauce  for  this  food  may  use  a  part  of  apples, 
ittrnips,  or  bread.    Celery,  artichoke-bottoms,  young 
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pease,  and  French  beans,  are  all  used  as  ragouts  for 
rabbits. 

To  fry  Rabhii*.''--C\it  them  in  joints,  and  fry  them 
in  freatk  butter,  with  dried  parsley  and  a  sprinkling 
of  sage.  Serve  liver  and  paraley-sauce.  Rabbits  may 
also  be  fricasseed  as  directed  for  chickens.  They 
make  an  excellent  pie,  a  good  soup,  and  may  be  pot- 
ted or  jugged. 

MADB-DX6HB8  OF  POVLTBT  AND  OAMB. 

To  boil  Fowls  with  Rice. — Stew  a  large  white  fowl 
in  a  little  clear  mutton-broth,  seasoned  with  white 
pepper,  onion,  and  mace,  in  a  close  stew-pan  that  will 
just  hold  it  and  allow  it  room  to  swell.  When  it  has 
stewed  a  half-hour,  put  to  it  a  small  cupful  of  clean 
well-soaked  rice.  When  tender,  take  up  the  fowl, 
keep  it  hot,  and,  straining  the  rice  from  the  broth, 
place  it  on  a  reversed  sieve  to  dry.  Dish  the  fowl, 
and  pile  the  rice  in  light  heaps  around  it.  Serve  pars- 
ley and  butter  sauce. 

Fowl  with  Mushrooms, — Stew  and  season  as  above 
in  a  very  strong  gravy,  with  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  add  a  few  button<»mu8hrooni8  nicely  picked.  Serve 
mushroom-sauce  or  a  white  fricassee  of  mushrooms. 

Fowls  with  Oysters.-^-^Truss  as  for  boilings  Put 
plenty  of  butter  and  a  seasoning  of  mace  and  lemon- 
rind  mto  them ;  tie  them  at  neck  and  vent ;  cover  a 
nice  stew-pan  with  bacon,  and  put  in  the  fowls*. 
Moisten  with  broth,  and  braise  the  fowls  slowly. 
Meanwhile  have  a  very  nice  oyster-sauce  prepared 
either  with  butter  or  cream  ;  dish  the  fowls  on  this,, 
and  garnish  with  fried  oysters  and  slices  of  lemon. 

To  force  a  Fowl, — a  fovourite  Dish. — Having 
cleaned  and  boned  the  fowl,  stuff  the  inside  with  the 
following  forcemeat: — ^A  quarter-pound  of  minced 
veal,  two  ounces  ofgrated  ham,  two  of  chopped  onion 
and  suet,  a  spoonful  of  shred  sweet  herbs,  two  chop«. 
ped  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a  tea-spoonful  of  minced  le* 
mon-peel,  mixed  spices,  and  a  little  cayenne.  Let 
the  several  ingredients  be  very  finely  shred.  Beat 
the  whole  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar,  adding  two  eggs  to 
make  them  cohere.  Stuff  the  fowl,  sew  it  up,  keep* 
ing  it  of  a  natural  shape^  draw  in  the  legs,  and  trusa 


€ki^  wiiUFS.  Stew  it  in  white  clear  broth,  and  when 
nearly  done,  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  When  just  ready  to  serve,  add  a  little  cream, 
squeeze  a  lemon  into  the  dish,  and  serve  the  fowl  with 
the  sauce  around  it — See  Qtienfilles  and  Gratin^ 

To  ragout  Pouliry,  Pigeons^  Rabbits,  ^c. — Half- 
roa«t  the  thing  which  is  to  be  dressed  as  a  ragout. 
Cut  it  into  joints  as  at  table,  and  stew  in  good  broth, 
with  a  couple  of  onions,  two  dozen  corns  of  allspice 
and  black  pepper,  a  few  cloves,  a  piece  of  lemon-peel, 
and  for  some  things  a  slice  of  celery,  for  others,  a 
couple  of  bay-leaves.  Skim  the  stew,  and,  keeping 
the  lid  quite  close,  let  it  simmer  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
,  birds.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  leaving  the  fowls  in  the 
stew-pan  to  keep  hot  Take  off  the  cake  of  fat 
which  w:ill  soon  form  upon  the  gravy,  and  thick- 
en it  with  butter  rolled  in  browned  flour  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  stiff  pancake-batter.  Add  to  it  a  glass  of  red 
wine  and  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon.  Dish  the  fowls^ 
ducks,  or  rabbits,  whichever  your  dish  may  be,  and 
pour  the  sauce  hot  over  them,  garnishing  with  fried 

bread- 
'  Obs. — The  sauce  ought  to  be  smooth,  thick,  and 

well-coloured.     It  may  be  made,  without  wine. 

To  braise  Chickens  or  Pigeons* — ^Bone  them,  and 
stuff  them  with  forcemeat.  Fry  a  few  sliced  onions 
in  a  stew-pan ;  add  to  these  the  bones  and  other  trimr 
mings  of  me  chickens,  with  a  broken  shank  of  veal  or 
mutton,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  and 
a  pint  of  good  broth.  Cover  tbe  chickens  with  slices 
ox  bacon,  and  then  with  veal-caul  or  paper.  Wrap 
a  cloth  about  the  lid  of  the  stew-pan,  and  stew  very 
slowly  over  embers,  or  on  a  stove,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Take  them  up  and  keep  them  hot  in  an  oven. 
Strain  the  braise-gravy,  and  boil  it  up  quickly  to  a 
jelly.  Glaze  the  chickens  with  it,  and  serve  with  a 
brown  fricassee  of  mi^shrooms. 

A  Continental  Method  of  dressing  cold  rqast  Fowls. 
•—Beat  up  two  yolks  of  eggs  with  butter,  mace, 
nutmeg,  &c.  Cut  up  the  fowls,  dip  them  in  this, 
and  roU  the  pieces  in  crumbs  .and  fried  parsley.  Fry 
the  cut  pieces- nicely  in  butter  or  clarifled  drippings 
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md  poor  ovor  it  aliy  -white  or  green  vegetable  rageut 
that  you  may  have  left  over.  Parmesan  grat^  is 
used  to  heighten  the  gomi  of  this  dish. 

To  braise  a  Goose.^J^very  thing  to  be  brfedsed  is 
trussed  as  for  boiling.  Put  slices  <^  bacon  over  the 
goose,  and  line  the  stew*pan  with  the  same.  Pnt  in 
uie  goose  with  the  giblets  and  seasonings.  Afoisten 
with  stock.  Braise  as  elsewhere  directed,  and  serve  it 
above  either  apple  or  onimi  sauce,  or  onion  sauce  mol- 
lified with  white  turnip. 

N.  B.-—A  hare  may  be  cooked  thus. 

Obs, — ^Wine  is  used  in  bhiising  both  goose  and 
Turkey,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  it. 

To  fricassee  Chickens  irAtVe.— Cut  up  each  chicken 
into  eight  parts,  as  in  carving  them  at  table.  Wash, 
dry,  flatten,  and  season  them  with  mixed  spices,  using^ 
only  white  pepper.  Take  a  pint  of  clear  veal  or  mut- 
ton gravy,  or  other  good  clear  stock,  and  put  to  it  a 
roll  of  lemon-peel,  two  onions,  three  blades  of  mace, 
and  a  few  sweet  herbs.  Stew  the  chi^en  in  this 
very  slowly  for  a  half-hour,  keeping  the 'stew-pan  ce« 
▼«'ed.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  tnicken  it  wi^  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  salt,  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg.  When 
ready  to  be  served,  add  a  quarter-pint  of  good  cream, 
and  the  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs  well  beat.  Mix  this 
very  carefully  lest  it  curdle,  and  be  sure  it  does  not 
boil.  A  glass  of  white  wine  and  the  squeeze  of  a 
•lemon  may  be  put  to  the  fricassee. 

Oftf.-*-- Besides  the  above  methods  6f  dressing  fowk 
and  chickens,  they  may  be  stewed  with  pease  and 
lettuce  in  good  broth^  seasoned  with  parsley,  young 
onions,  salt,  and  spices.  If  large  fowls,  they  may  be 
cut  down  the  back.  Young  chickens  miry  be  trussed 
as  for  boiling,  and  stuffed.  Put  in  the  pease;  and  a  cut 
lettuce  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  chickens.  Fill 
up  the  dish  with  the  gravy,  laying  the  pease  and  let- 
tuce over  the  chickens.  (See  in  French  Cookery 
Fricassee  Naturel,  and  d  la  Paysanne.) 

Davenport  Fowls  are  stuffed  with  a  forcemeat  made 
of  the  hearts,  liver,  &a,  an  anchovy,  yolk  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  onions,  mixed  spices,  and  a  piece  of  but- 
ter or  shred  mutton-suet,  or  veal-kidnev  fat.  Sew  up 
the  nedkft  and  vents,  brown  the  fowls  in  a  Dutch 


oven,  tlitti  Btew  them  in  broths  and  senre  with  mnsfa- 
roook^wwsB,  er  melted  butter  end  catsup. 

To  9te$»  Gs6^^«.-— Glean  and  cut  diem  as  directed 
for  gfldet-soupj  p.  157*  Season  with  mixed  spices* 
Stew  them  in  a  litUe  brodi,  and  before  serving 
thickoi  the  sauce,  and  add  a  glass  of  good  cream 
to  it. 

To  pM  cold  Turkey  or  CAt(;^tf9M.^--Skin  them,  and 
puU  tM  meat  off  the  breast  and  wings  in  large  long 
flakes.  Brown  these  in  a  Butdi  oven,  basting  wi£ 
butter,  or  very  quickly  in  a  frying-*pan,  so  as  not  to 
d^4be  meat  JDrain  from  the  butter,  and  simmer 
.the  pulled  meat  in  good  gmvy,  seasoned  with  mixed 
spices.  Thicken  the  sauce.  Meanwhile  cut  off  the 
legs,  sidesmen,  and  back.  Season  and  hroil  these, 
and  serving  the  pulled  hash  in  the  middle  of  the  di^, 
place  these  over  and  around  it.  Garnish  with  ^ied 
sippets.  Turkey  may  be  warmed  as  above ;  but  the 
leg  should  be  scored,  seasoned,  and  grilled,  and  the 
hash  served  around  it. 

'To  stem  Pigwns  ifrrown.**— Season  them,  and  truss 
jihem  wi^  the  k^  inward.  Return  the  livers  into 
'thmn,  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  chopped  parsley.  Lay 
•them  in  a  small  stew-pan,  with  slices  of  bacon  below 
them.  Twenty  minutes  will  cook  thoaor— serve  well- 
seasiMied  brown  gravy-sauce  with  them. 

To  ragout  Pigeons. — ^Clean  and  stuff  them  with  a 
seasoning  of  mixed  spices,  salt,  parsley  shred  very 
findy,  a  piece  of  firesh  butter,  and  a  few  bread-crumbs. 
Tie  them  at  neck  and  vent,  half-roast  them,  and  finish 
in  the  stew-pan  in  good  gravy,  to  which  a  glass  ol 
white  wine,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a  few  nice  picklea 
mushrooms  may  be  put.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  but- 
ter rdUed  in  Aouf.  Dish  the  pigeons,  and  pour  it  over 
"them.  Garnish  with  asparagus  laid  between  the 
birds. 

'  0£««— Cream,  •or  the  beat  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
put  to  this,  and  to  any  white  ragout,  tadkmg  care  to 
prevent  these  ingredients  from  curding.  The  pi- 
•^^eons  may  be  stuffed  with  a  forcemeat  of  the  livers, 
with  bread-crumbs,  minced  parsley,  butter,  spices^, 
and  a  little  cayenne,  and  dressed  as  a  brown  ragout, 
by  browning  than-in  the  firying-paniureviotts  to  stew- 
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11^^  thickening  the  aauce  with  browned  flottr,  m4 
adding  to  it  a  spocmful  of  catavp  or  a  glass  of  reil 
wine.  Some  good  cooks  stew  pigeons  with  whiter 
cabbage^  cut  as  for  pickling,  serving  the  cabbage 
round  the  pigeons;  or  stew  them  in  bnmn  gravy, 
h^Uy  seasoned,  adding  mushrooms  or  a  little  catsup. 
Owers  stew  them  with  a  lettuce  quartered  instead  c£ 
cabbage.  To  BoaH  or  Brml  Pigeom,  see  pages  111, 
and  121,  Pigeon  Somp,  n.  153.  Pigeons  foi  very  well, 
and  are  thought  excellent  as  a  pie,  either  cold  or 
hot.     N.  B. — The  cabbage  should  be  braised. 

Ducks  with  young  Pease,  afammrite  Dish  prepared 
in  the  best  3fanit«r.----Glean,  truss^  and  singe  the  ducks, 
which  should  be  plump  and  young.  Season  them  with 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  mixed  spices.  Place  them 
between  layers  of  bacon  in  a  stew*pan  that  will  just 
hold  them,  and  moisten  them  with  a  little  gravy. 
Stew  them  from  a  half-hour  to  a  whole  one,  according 
to  sise  and  age  of  the  birds.  Meanwhile  boil  and  a£ 
terwards  fry  three  pints  of  the  most  delicate  greea 
pease  with  a  half-pound  of  good  bacon  cut  in  bits. 
While  the  pease  still  retain  their  good  colour  drain  of 
the  fat,  dust  some  flour  over  them ;  add  a  little  water 
or  broth,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  youns^  onions,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  the  ducks  carved  (if  too  large) 
into  proper  pieces.  Serve  the  pease  over  the  ducks,  and 
let  the  fat  be  carefully  skimmed  off. 

Obs. — The  ducks  may  be  roasted;  but  stringy  sum., 
mer  ducks  that  come  with  green  pease  are  mu^  better 
dressed  as  above.  Some  persons  will  prefer  the  pease 
fried  in  butter  instead  of  bits  of  bacon,  and  the  dish, 
if  not  so  rich,  will  remain  at  least  as  elegant. 

To  stew  an  old  Duck  with  Cabbage. — Stew  the 
cabbage  in  top-fat  with  seasonings.*  Par-roast  a  large 
fat  duck,  and  stew  it  in  gravy  well  seasoned  with 
herbs,  onions,  sage,  pepper,'  and  salt.  Thicken  the 
gravy,  and  serve  the  duck  with  the  cabbage  under  it 
and  the  sauce  in  the  dish. 

To  ragout  Ducks. — Put  the  gizzards,  livers,  necks, 
&CC.,  to*  a  pint  of  good  strong  beef-broth,  or  other  well- 
seasoned  good  stock.  Season  the  ducks  inside  with 
salt  and  mixed  spices.  Brown  them  on  all  sides  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  then  stew  them  till  tender  in  the 


Strained    stodL.     When  nearly  ready,  thickeir  the 
«au€e  with  browned  flour  and  batter. 

Another  Way. — Clean  and  seasmi  the  ducks  with 
pepper  and  salt  inside.  Par-roast  tfaem^  and  stew 
them  in  beef-gravy,  with  shred  cmions  fried  in  the 
atew-pan  before  the  gravy  is  put  in.  When  theducks 
have  simmered  for  twenty  minutes^  and  been  turned^ 
put  in  a  few  leaves  of  sage  and  of  lemon-thyme  chop- 
ped  very  fine^  or^  in  the  season,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
young  green  pease.  When  these  are  tender,  thicken  the 
eauce  with  butter  reeled  in  flour,  and  serve  the  ducks 
and  pease  together  in  a  deep  dish. 

Qbs, — ^When  pease  are  not  in  season,  a  dozen  or  two 
of  button-onions  may  be  par-roasted  and  stewed  with 
the  ducks,  or  sliced  cucumbers  and  onions,  first 
fried.* 

To  hash  Ducksj'^'Nothmg  hashes  better  than  a  fat 
duck.  Cut  it  into  pieces  as  in  carving  at  table^  and 
soak  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  a  little  boiling 
gravy  till  thoroughly  hot.  Add  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  mixed  spices,  to  give  the  sauce 
a  high  relish ;  or  cut  up  the  ducks,  make  a  gravy  of 
tfaer  trimmings  and  some  onions.  Thicken  it  when 
strained  with  butter  browned  with  flour.  Stew  the 
cut  ducks  gently  till  ready,  and  having  seasoned  the 
sauce,  serve  the  hash  on  fned  sippets. 

Obs. — ^A  cold  goose  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
way,  adding  a  little  finely-shred  sage  and  onion  to  the 
hash-sauce ;— -orthe  legs  of  a  goose  may  be  scored,  sea- 
soned, and  grilled,  as  directed  £oir  a  turkey.  Cold 
poultry,  rabbits,  and  game  may  all  be  hashed  as  above. 
See  that  the  hash-sauce  be  well  thickened^  smooth, 
and  carefully  cleaned  of  all  the  fat.  Where  there  is 
any  cold  stuffing  left^  cut  it  into  slices,  and  serve 
it  warmed  in  the  Dutch  oven  round  the  hashed 
meat. 


*  Fillets  cut  from  the  breast  of  plump  under-roasted  ducks  (that 
have  been  stuiled  with  chopped  young  sage  and  onion  before  they 
were  roasted),  served  in*  hot  orance-smvy,  and  the  juice  that  flows 
Irom  the  biias,  wilh  cayenne  and  bj^  seasonings,  is  esteemed  a  rare 
.  luxury  by  the  skilful  gourmand.  This  is  a  dish  tor  the  solitary  epi^ 
cure,  not  for  a  table. '  Wives,  children,  and  friends  have  no  portion 
m  such  danties.  f  This  is  the  Flrench  Table  Saknu 
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To  kmh  cold  Wild  Fof»/.— diit  them  ta  at  uMe, 
and  let  them  soak  tiU  hot  in  boiling  gravy  thidcenod 
HFilii  Inread^crumbfly  and  seaacmed  with  salt^  mixed 
«picei»,  a  glaM  of  clai«t/  and  a  tpoonfol  of  lemon- 
mckie  or  orange-juice.  Garnish  with  fried  sippets. 
Fear  *p«rtridges  and  pheasants  use  only  white  pepper 
and  white  wine. 

N.  B.^-'-BememMtrmands  dislike bread-crambs here. 

To  ragOHt  WUd  Duck  or  7ea/.^Half-roast  the 
birds.  &ore  the  breaat,  bat  not  deeply,  and  into 
each  iadentore  put  mixed  spices  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Let  the  birds  lie  a  lew  minutes,  and  than 
flew  them  tiU  tender  in  good  brown  gravy.  Take  up 
the  birds  and  keep  them  hot;  add  a  glass  of  wine 
and  three  finely-slmd  shakits  to  the  gravy,  and  pomr 
it  over  the  duoLs. 

0^.-^This  is  a  dish  of  very  higb  goal,  and  it  is  prized 
aooordingly.  In  carving  ducks,  wheUier  wild  or  do* 
meetic,  after  scoring  the  breast  it  is  an  improvement 
to  pttta  little  butter  over  it,  as  in  shoulder  of  lamb,  and 
above  that  to  squeeze  an  orange  or  lemon.  Ducks 
are  also  re-dressed  as  cuvrie,  Imwn  ragout,  or  as  a 
stew-soup.  Ducks^  and  parti<»ilarly  thie  wild,  may 
be  dressed  as  cket  of  hare- 1600  also  French  Coskery. 

CHICKEN,  BABBIT,  AKn  TBAL,  &C.  eCTlkKIE. 

ThiH  common  and  favourite  dish  is  at  once  economi- 
oalj  c<mvenient  at  table^  and  of  easy  preparation.  All 
kinds  of  viands  may  be  dressed  as  currie.  The  only 
important  rule  is,  to  have  good  stock ;  and  the  only 
art  consists  in  hitting  the  medium  in  seasoning,  or  in 
siuting  the  tastes  of  the  individuals  far  whom  the  cur- 
rie is,  prepared. — See  Oh*,  p.  3  92.  Cut  up  the  chick- 
ensy  ioYf&i  rabbits,  veal,  lamb,  &c.  &c.,  into  piecei 
proper  to  be  helped  at  table,  and  rather  small  than 
clumsily  large.  Fry  the  cut  meat  in  bHtter^  with 
sliced  Spanish  or  whole  button-onions,  over  a  quick 
fire,  till  of  a  fine  amber  colour.  When  the  meat  is 
browned,  add' nearly  a  pint  of  good  mutton  or  veal 
stock  unseasoned ;  and  when  this  has  simmered  slowfy 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more  if  the  fowls  are  old, 
add  from  two  to  three  dessert-i^Mxmfuls  of  currie- 
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powder  and  a  gpoonfttl  of  flour,  both  ntbbed  very 
smooth^  and  carefully  stirred  into  the  sauce.  Wlieii 
just  ready,  add  also  a  glass  of  good  thick  creaixi>  and 
either  the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  a  prc^rtionate  quantity 
0f  citric  acid.  Skim  off -all  &t»  and  if  the  sauce  is  not 
rich  enough  (before  didiing)  stir  in  a  small  quantily 
of  melted  butter.  If  the  sauce  be  too  thidc,  add  a 
Iftltle  broth  to  thin  it  Some  cooks  pound  part  of  the 
fl»eat  and  all  the  scraps  to  thicken  me  currie,  andalso 
ihe  boiled  livers,  &c. 

0&tfd-.^urrie  may  be  made  of  cold  chicken,  slices 
of  veal,  lamb,  &c.,  and  is  a  very  acceptable  variety  at 
table  in  place  of  iaujownt  hash,  though  very  inmior 
to  currie  of  undressed  meat.  Some  cooks  add  a  few 
small  *  cmions  that  have  been  cooked  in  the  broth ; 
others  a  few  capsicums  or  a  fresh  chilli,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  those  who  like  hot^q^ieed 
dishes. 

Ctirrte-JBa^.-^Take  stale  bread-crumbs  fin^y 
gratedj  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  ege,  and  a  piece  of 
fresh  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Add  cume-pow- 
der,  and  beating  these  ingredients  to  a  paste  in  a 
.mortacj  make  the  mixture  up  into  small  balls,  with 
raw  yolk  of  egg  and  a  little  flour. 

To  boil  Rice  for  Curric-^Pick  and  soak  the  rice, 
and  boil  it  quickly  in  boilmg  water  and  salt  till  it  be 
tender  but  not  son;  drain  it,  and  put  it  to  dry  be- 
ft»re  the  fire  on  a  sieve  reversed.  Either  heap  it 
lightly  on  a  dish  by  itself,  or  if  the  dish  of  currie  be 
small,  it  may  be  served  round  the  dish  in  which  the 
ouvrie  is  placed  in  the  centre.-^See  also  page  369. 

06«.«— Rice  for  currie  is  seldom  properly  boiled. 
It  is  either  in  a  madii  or  the  grains  are  quite  hard. 
To  avoid  both  defects  some  codks  shower  hot  water 
upon  l^e  b€»led  rice,  and  set  it  to  evap<»rate  befcnre  the 
fire,  so  that  every  several  particle  may  be  distinct, 
and  yet  the  whole  tender  enou^  to  eat.  When  over- 
boiled,  the  rice  may,  after  draining,  be  smoothed, 
bmiafaed  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  browned  in  the 
«Kven,*-^tiieiigh  lliis  necessity  ought  never  to  be 
eourted    Handle  it  very  lighuy.  Spooning  speSls  it 

BrmnmBaUs  and  Cakes  for  Maae'Diskss^^-^Tkme 
Vk^y  be  made  either  £ix  lamb's  or  ealfchhead  by  the 
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same  process.  Clear  tlie  brains  of  all  the  fflamento 
and  skins  that  hang  about  them,  and  having  scalded 
them,  beat  them  up  in  a  basin  with  the  yolxs  of  two 
effgs>  a  spoonful  <^  bread-crumbs,  another  of  flour, 
a  little  grated  lemon*peel,  and  a  small  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  finely-sbred  parsley,  and  if  for  calf 's-head,  a 
little  shred  sage  ana  thyme.  Put  seasonings  to  the 
mixture,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  melted  butter ;  and 
dropping  the  batter  in  small  cakes,  fry  them  of  an 
amber  colour.  They  may  either  be  served  as  a  gar«- 
nishing,  or  as  a  small  side-dish  to  accompany  a  dress- 
ed calrs-head  or  lamb's  head. 

Fw  BalU. — ^Make  the  above  mixture  into  small 
balls  with  more  egg  and  flour. 

Croquets  and  Rissoles. — ^These  little  useful  dishes  dif- 
fer from  savoury  patties  only  in  shape.  They  are  all 
made  of  cold  chicken,  sweetbreads,  veal,  or  any  niee 
bit  of  white  meat  that  is  left  cold.  Mince  the  meat, 
season  it,  and  stew  it  for  two  minutes  in  gravy.  Cfio- 
quets  are  rolled  up  as  small  sausages,  dipped  m  eggs, 
and  rolled  in  bread-crumbs,  fried  a  light  brown,  and 
served  with  nicely-fried  parsley.  Rissoles  are  made 
of  thin  puff-paste,  in  anv  form  you  please,  spreading 
a  little  of  the  mince  on  the  paste,  and  doubling  it  up 
like  an  apple-pasl^ ;  or  it  is  served  as  balls  rolled  up 
in  paste,  fried,  and  garnished  with  parsley. 

CanapSs. — ^Take  the  crumb  of  a  large  loaf,  cut  it  in 
slices  the  thickness  of  three  quarters  <^  an  inch ;  af- 
terwards cut  them  into  any  form,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  colour  in  oil  or  butter ;  mince  separately  the  hard 
yolks  of  eggs,  whites^  cucumbers,  capers,  anchovies  in 
strips,  different  fine  sweet  herbs,  small  salad  herbs,  &c., 
and  put  them  in  a  little  oil ;  season  the  canapes  (fried 
bread)  with  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar ;  dress  it  hand- 
somely, and  garnish  it  tastefully  with  hard  eggs,  ham> 
beet-root^  small  herbs,  anchovies,  capers,  cresses^  Stc 
Sec,  and  serve  upon  dishes  for  hors  d'ceuvre,  i.  e>  re- 
lishes. 

Pork  Sausages, — ^Mince  the  fat  and  lean  of  pork, 
keeping  out  skins  and  gristles,  and  season  it  well  with 
salt,  black  and  Jamaica  ground  pepper,  and  chopped 
sage.  Clean  and  half-fill  the  guts,  and  fry  the  sausages. 

Oxford  Sausages^^^Take  equal  quantities  of  veftl 
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and  pork,  mince  them,  and  add  a  half  of  the  weight 
of  be^suet ;  mix  and  season  them  well,  as  above, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  fresh  bread, 
stewed  in  water. 

Obs. — ^A  chopped  anchovv  is  an  improvement  to 
these  sausages.  JLemon-peel,  grated  nutmeg,  lemon- 
th3rme,  savoury  and  sweet  marjoram,  wont  to  be  used 
for  this  composition,  but  are  now  getting  obsolete. 

Epping  Smtuam* — ^Take  equal  quantities  of  young 
tender  pork  and  l)eef-suet.  Mince  them  very  finely^ 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  ^ated  nutmeg,  a  sprink- 
ling of  sage,  and  some  thin  rmd  of  bacon.  Roll  up 
with  egg,  and  fry  it. 

Bologna  Sa%uages.-^Take  equal  weight  of  bacov, 
beef,  pork,  and  veal.  Mince,  and  season  high  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  sage.  Fill  a  well-cleaned  gut  and 
boil  for  an  hour. 

BeauifiUier's  Sausages. — ^Mince  what  quantity  of 
fresh  pork  will  be  necessary  ;  mix  with  it  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  lard,  salt,  and  fine  spices ;  fill  the  skins 
and  tie  them ;  hang  them  in  the  smoke  for  three  days ; 
then  cook  them  in  bouillon  for  three  hours,  with  salt, 
a  dove  of  garlic,  thyme,  bay,  basil,  parsley,  and  young 
onions ;  when  cold,  serve  upon  a  napkin. 

Smoked  Scotch  Sausages,  to  keep  and  eat  cold.^^ 
Salt  a  piece  of  beef  for  two  days,  and  mince  it  with 
suet.  Season  it  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  onion,  or 
shalot.  Fill  a  large  well-cleaned  ox-gut,  plait  it  in 
links,  and  hang  the  sausage  in  the  chimney  to  dry. 
Bcnl  it  as  wanted,  either  a  single  link  or  altogether.* 

Common  Beef  i^ati«age#.— These  are  made  of  minced 
coUops,  with  seasonings,  and  a  proportion  of  suet. 
The  crumb  of  a  penny-loaf,  soaked  in  water,  is  al- 
lowed to  every  three  pounds  of  meat,  before  filling 
the  skins. 

Savaloifs.' — Take  a  piece  of  tender  pork,  free  from 
skin  and  gristles,  and  salt  it  with  common  salt  and  a 


*  Some  of  these  sausages  wont  to  be  made  when  a  Mart  was 
killed :  they  formed  an  excellent  article  of  supply  for  the  hilL  the 
moor,  or  the  boat ;  and  in  the  Hebrides  and  remote  parts  or  the 
Highlands  they  still  hold  a  favourite  place  in  the  wide  open 
chimney. 
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little  Ml^wtre.  In  two  or  three  dajt  ndnoe  it,  and 
aeeton  with  pepper,  chopped  sage^  and  a  little  grated 
bread.  Fill  the  gut,  and  bake  the  savaloya  for^a  hatf- 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  If  to  be  eaten  cold^  let  them 
lie  a  day  or  two  longer  in  the  mlt. 

DBYILS. 

Though  devils  are  often  served  at  suppae  or  Innclieon^ 
thev  are  moat  commonly  ccmsidered  as  provocatives 
jaai  stimulants^-Mi  relish  with  wine,  or  a  ^ur  to  a 
jaded  appetite.  Their  preparation  must  accordingly 
vary  witn  the  momentary  tastes  or  necessities  of  the 
coBMuners.  The  only  indispensable  attribute  of  the 
common  familiar  cock-crow  devil  for  «  rtre^upger 
is  seeching  heat  and  tear-compdiling  pungency.  ]&e- 
vils  are  made  of  the  legs,  rumps,  backs,  and  giszards 
of  co^d  Turkey,  goose,  duck,  capon,  and  of  ail  kinds  of 
game^  particularly  the  backs  of  moor-game,  whieh 
have  a  peculiarly  stimulating  bitter ;  and  also  of  venl- 
sen,  veid,  and  mutton-kidney,  fish-bones,  and  bisenits 
or  rusks.  The  meat  to  be  dressed  in  this  way  mmft 
be  scored,  that  the  seasonings  may  find  suitable  places 
of  retreat.  The  seasonings,  wluch  consist  of  salt, 
pepper,  cayenne,  and  currie,  mushroom,  anchovy,  or 
truffle-powder,  must  be  administered  atthedisdretion 
of  the  consumer.  It  is  a  common  mode  to  have  the 
things  seasoned  at  table,  and  then  sent  to  the  kitchen 
foe.  The  devils  must  be  broiled  on  a  strong  dear 
fire,  and  served  in  a  hot-water  dish,  or  one  wi^  a  spi- 
rit-lamp. When  not  served  dry  as  a  relish  with  wine, 
the  proper  sauces  for  devils  are,  grill-sauce,  anehovv- 
sauce,  or  any  piquant  sauce.  Dry  toasts  or  rusks 
are  a  proper  accompaniment  to  deviled  poultry,  &c.* 


rikM 


*  The  fdlowinff  receipt  for  the  oiepanttjon  of  devils  is  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  aisdosed ;  ter  in  tois  philosophic  and  amateur  de- 
partment of  cookery  profound  mystery  has  hitherto  been  observed : — 
*^  Mix  equal  parts  of  common  salt,  pounded  cayenne,  and  cume- 
powder,  with  double  the  quantity  of  mushroom  or  truffle  powder. 
Dissect  a  brace  of  woodcocks  (if  under-roasted  so  much  the  Wtar). 
split  the  heads,  divide  and  subdivide  thel^gs,  win^,  ^<^^  ^^  ""^ 
powder  all  the  pieces  with  the  seasonings  weQ  mixed.  Bruise  the 
tndl  and  brains  with  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  ^g,  a  very  little 
pounded  mace,  the  gprate  of  half  a  lemon,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  soy. 
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Sandwiches.^-'These  are  a  convenient  and  economi- 
cal>  but^  at  the  same  tiine>  a  rather  suspicious  order  of 
culinary  preparations^  especially  in  hotels  and  public 
gai^dens;theyarethereforegetfingintodi8repute.  Sand- 
wiches may  be  made  of  bam  or  tongue^  sliced^  grated^ 
or  scraped :  of  German  or  common  pork  sausage,  cold 
salted  rump,  anchovies,  shrimps,  sprats,  potted  cheese, 
or  hard  volks  of  egg  and  Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese 
pounded  with  butter :  forcemeat,  and  potted  meat  of 
various  kinds,  cold  poultry,  with  whatever  seasonings 
of  mustard,  currie-powder,  &c  &c.  are  most  snitame 
to  the  meat  with  wnich  the  sandwich  is  made.  The 
only  particular  directions  that  can  be  given  are,  to 
have  them  fresh-made,  and  to  cut  the  bread  in  neat 
even  slices^  of  any  shapes  that  are  fancied,  and  not 
too  large  nor  thick. 

A  Chee9€'Sandmch*''^liBke  two-thirds  grated Parme- 
sMi  or  Cheshire  cheese,  and  one  of  butter,  and  a  small 
{iroportion  of  made-mustard  ;  pound  them  in  a  mor- 
tar I  cover  sUces  of  bread  with  a  little  of  this,  tind 
over  it  lay  thin  slices  of  ham,  or  any  cured  meat ; 
cover  with  another  slice  of  bread,  press  them  toge- 
ther^  and  cut  this  into  mouthfuls. 

06^.— An  anchovy  may  be  pounded  with  the  mix* 
tare. 

Anclumy»Toa9ts,'-^\»t  slices  of  bread* as  for^sand- 
wiches,  and  fry  them  nicely  in  fresh  butter.  Spread 
ihem  with  anchovy-butter,  or  anchovies  and  butter 
freshly  pounded,  and  lay  some  quartered  anchovies 
above  jiU.* 


Hub  these  together  tiU  they  become  smooth,  and  add  a  table-spoon- 
fill  of  catsup,  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  the  juice  of  two  Seville 
oranges.  Tnrow  this  sauce,  along  with  the  birds,  into  a  silver  stew- 
dish  to  be  heated  by  a  lamp.  Cover  it  close,  and  keep  gently  sim- 
mering, occasionally  stirring,  until  the  flesh  has  imbibed  the  greater 
quahtity  of  the  liquid.  When  you  have  reason  to  suppose  It  is 
completely  saturated,  throw  in  a  small  quantity  of  salad-oil,  and 
Stirling  it  all  once  more  well  together,  serve  it  round  instantly.** 
The  only  remaining  direction  the  writer  of  this  admirable  receipt 
gives  is,  that  as  in  picking  the  bones  your  fingers  must  necessarily 
be  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  devil,  vou  must  be  careful  in 
lickinff  them,  not  to  swallow  them  entirely.  Tnese  are  Tiible  Salmif* 
*  Toasts. — The  old  French  Cookery  possessed  an  endless  variety 
of  ToastSy  some  of  which  are  still  wovtny  of  attention ;  as  Friar*t 


' 
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JRnNiaibtiif.*— T«ke  equal  parts  of  sound  Cheshire 
and  Olottoester  cheese  and  iresh  butter^  and  having 
crumbled  or  grated  the  cheese,  beat  the  whole  to  a 
paste,  with  three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  the  crumb 
of  Ji  new  French  roll  previously  soaked  in  hot  milk. 
Mix  the  paste  with  the  whites  of  twp  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten.  SeasoQ  with  a  little  salt>  pepper,  and  pound- 
ed maoe.  Fill  small  paper  pans^  or  very  small  saue? 
ers,  half  full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  ramakins 
in  a  Dutch  oven.  Serve  them  quite  hot,  which  ispe^ 
culiarly  requisite  for  every  preparation  of  cheese. 

06#.— -This  batter  is  also  served  over  boiled  maca- 
roni, or  with  stewed  celery,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  or 
brocoli.  Parmesan  or  Gruyere  cheese  will  make  a 
more  relishing  ramakin  where  expense  is  not  consi- 
dered. 

Pastry  Ramakifu.-'^Take  any  bits  of  puff-paste 
that  remain  from  covering  pies,  tarts,  &c  and  roll 
them  lightly  out.  Sprinkle  grated  cheese  over  them 
of  any  dry  high-flavoured  kmd.  Fold  the  paste  up 
in  three,  or  only  double  it,  and  sprinkle  it  repeatedly 
with  grated  cheese.  Shape  the  ramakins  with  a  paste- 
runner  to  any  shape,  and  bake  and  serve  them  hot  on 
a  nankin  or  as  horsed* aeuvres,  i.  e.  relishes. 

To  dress  Macaroni  in  the  best  Way, — Wash  it  well, 
and  ly>il  it  slowly  in  water  till  it  is  tender,  but  not 
soft.  Strain  it,  and  add  strong  well-flavoured  stock 
to  it    When  quite  tender,  dish  it.     Strew  it  over 


toast^  which  was  exactly  our  modem  anchovy-toast  sprinkled  over 
with  chopped  parsleVi,  shalot,  and  capers.  Brittany  toasts  were 
made  of  cnopped  salad  herbs,  with  salad-sauce.  VeatJcidney  toasts 
were  rather  an  inviting  mess ;  the  minced  kidnev  seasoned  with 
shalot  and  parsley,  and  mixed  with  egg  and  breaa-crumbs,  was  in 
fact  a  piquant  forcemeat  spread  on  a  toast,  which  was  baked  and 
served  hot.  Ham-toasia  were  made  thus : — The  slices  were  soaked  to 
freshen  diem,  in  the  first  place,  when  this  was  needfuL  Afterwards 
they  were  soaked  in  a  stew-pan  in  butter  and  seasonings  for  a  few 
minutes ;  the  toasts  were  fried  in  the  same  pan.  DisE  them  hot, 
and  pour  a  little  gravy  with  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  over  them. 
There  were  toasts  still  more  recherche  of  fat  livers,  skate-livers,  &c 
all  appropriate  to  the  rere-sunper  of  those  convivial  times^  but 
scarcely  admissible  into  the  coo&ery  of  modem  regularly-constituted 
familiea. 
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with  grated  Stilton  or  Parmesan  cheese^  and  brown  it 
in  a  Dutch  oven. 

Obs, — Instead  of  gravy-stock  melted  butter  may 
be  put  to  it.     It  may  also  be  covered  with  ramakin- 
batter,  or  boiled  witn  milk  instead  of  water^  or  stew- 
ed  in  white  ragout-sauce,  with  a  little  chopped  lean 
ham.    The  grated  cheese  may  also  be  mixed  up  with 
the  boiled  macaroni,  and  having  dished  it,  strew  fine 
^||^^gg|bs  lightly  over  it,  and  pour  melted  butter 
lbs  through  a  colander.    Brown  it  in  a 
a,  or  with  a  salamander. 
Oheese. — ^Cut  down  half  a  pound  of  good 
ilow  Stilton,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  but- 
a  little  mace  and  made-mustard.    Beat  this 
mortar,  and  pressing  it  close  in  a  potting* 
.T  with  clarified  butter  if  to  be  long  kept. 
•Currie  or  anchovy  powder,  cayenne  or  pep- 
r  all  be  added  to  the  cheese. 
and  Cheese, — Pare  the  crust  off  a  slice  of 
ut  fflnooth,  and  of  about  a  half-inch  in  thick* 
Toast  it,  but  do  not  let  it  wither  or  harden  in 
sting.    Butter,  and  cover  the  toast  with  slices 
id  fat  Stilton,  Gouda,  or  Dunlop  cheese  of  the 
uality.    Lay  the  toasts  on  a  cheese-toaster,  and 
;  that  the  cheese  is  equally  done.    Pepper,  salt, 
aade-mustard,  are  to  be  added  at  discretion. 
s, — The  toasts  may  be  covered  with  the  cheese 
iously  grated,  which  will  favour  the  equal  melt- 
3f  it ;  or  the  cheese  may  be  toasted  on  one  side 
re  being  put  upon  the  bread. 
v^keese^Friiters. — Pound  ffood  cheese  with  bread- 
crumbs, raw  yolks,  rasped  nam,  and  butter.     Make 
this  into  oval  small  balls,  dip  in  stiff  fritter-batter  and 
fry  them. 

Braised  Cheese* — ^Melt  some  slices  of  fat  good  cheese 
in  a  small  dish  over  a  lamp  or  over  steam.  Add  butter 
and  pepper,  and  mustard  if  chosen.  Have  ready  soft 
toasts  in  a  hot  water-dish  or  cheese-dish  with  hot  wa* 
ter,  and  spread  the  cheese  on  these. 

Welsh  Gallimaufry, — ^Mix  welhin  a  mortar  cheese 
with  butter,  mustard,  wine,  flavoured  vinegar,  or  any 
ingredient  admired. 
A  Scotch  Babbit^'^Xit,  toastj  and  butter  the  bread 
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as  in  toast  and  cheese^  and  keep  it  hot.  Orate  down 
mellow  Stilton^  Gouda^  or  good  Dunlop  cheese ;  and  if 
not  fat>  put  to  it  some  bits  of  fresh  butter.  Put  this 
into  a  cbeese-toaster  with  a  hot- water  reservoir^  and 
add  to  it  a  glassful  of  well-flavoured  brown  stout  por- 
ter^ a  large  tea-spoonful  of  made-mustard^  and  pep- 
per very  finely  ground,  to  taste.  Stir  the  mixture 
till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  brown  it,  and,  then  fill- 
ing the  reservoir  with  boiling  water,  serve  the  cheese, 
with  the  hot  toasts  on  a  separate  dish. 

Obs, — ^This  is  one  of  the  best  plain  preparations  of 
the  kind  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Some  gour- 
mands use  red  wine  instead  of  porter,  but  the  lattar 
liquor  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  flavour  of  cheese. 
Others  use  a  proportion  of  soft  putrid  cheese,  or  the 
whole  of  it  in  that  state.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  culinary 
dictator.  To  dip  the  toasts  in  hot  porter  makes  ano- 
ther variety  of  this  preparation. 

Cheese  to  serve  as  a  i2^/tjA.->-Orate  three  ounces  of 
good  mellow  cheese,  and  the  same  quantity  of  bread. 
Mix  these  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  beat  yolks 
f>f  twa  eggs,  some  made-mustard,  pepper,  ana  salt. 
Mash  in  a  mortar,  and  spread  this  paste  on  small  toasts 
cut  as  sippets.  Toast,  brown,  and  trim  these,  and 
serve  them  very  hot* 

DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  DRESSING  EGOS  OR  OMELETS. 

To  poach   JSgg*.— Boil  and  skim  some  spring-wa- 
ter with  a  little  vinegar  in  it.      Break  the  eggs. 


*  Toasted  Cheese This  academic,  histnonic,  and  poetical  prepa. 

ration  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  its  day.  The  Welsh 
Babbit^  (by  the  way,  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  a  learned  M^d,  that 
the  true  reading  is  Welsh  Rare  Bit, )  has  ever  been  a  favourite  morsel 
.with  d&osegenuemen  who  think  a  second  supper  faiiiy  worth  the  other 
three  regularly-administered  meals  of  the  day.    The  twenty-eighth 


maxim  of  O'DoHEatv  is  wholly  dedicated  to  this  tasteful  subject, 
and  his  culinary  opinion's  are  worthy  of  profound  attention.    "  It  is 


.    .Certainly  not.    I  like  it  best  in  the  genume 
way,  however  }.-^that  is,  the  toasted  tncad  buftteied  on  both  tides 
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(which  should  be  two  days  laid)  vrith  the  point  of  a 
knife  that  the  meat  may  slide  gently  out  without 
breaking.  Turn  the  shell  above  the  egg  as  you  dip 
it  into  the  water  to  gather  in  all  the  white.  Take  off 
the  stew-pan,  and  slide  them  gently  into  the  boiling 
water,  taking  care  to  break  their  fall.  Let  the  sauce« 
pan  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  white  has  set, 
and  then  put  it  on  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two.  Take 
up  the  eggs  with  a  slice ;  trim  away  the  broken  pftrts 
of  the  white,  and  serve  on  toasts,  slices  of  cold  meat, 
broiled  pork-sausage,  spinage,  brocoli,  sorrel,  or 
also  with  veal-gravy. 

Obs» — Poached  eggs  may  be  served  with  a  sauce  of 
grated  ham,  shred  onion,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Stew  this  for  ten  minutes  in  weak  broth.  When  rea- 
dy, thicken  and  strain  the  sauce,  and  when  it  is  a  lit- 
tle cool,  cover  the  eggs.  They  may  be  poached  in 
butter. 

Mushroom  and  Egg  Dish. — Slice,  fry,  and  drain 
some  large  onions  and  a  few  button- mushrooms. 
Slice  hard-boiled  eggs,  the  yolks  and  white  separate- 
ly, and  either  simmer  the  whole  in  fresh  butter  with 
pepper,  salt,  mustard,  and  shalot-vinegar,  or  in  good 
gravy.  Put  in  the  sliced  yolks  last,  and  only  let 
them  remain  about  a  minute.  Serve  very  hot,  and 
garnish  with  curled  parsley  and  a  few  rings  of  the 
white  of  the  eggs. 

Swiss  Eggs. — Mix  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese 
and  two  of  melted  butter  with  six  beat  eggs.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  shred  parsley,  and  young  oni- 
ons. Cook  the  mixture  lightly  in  the  frying-pan. 
Brown  the  upper  side  with  a  salamander,  and  serv6 
very  hot. 


I»ofii8ely,  Uien  a  layer  of  cold  roast  beef,  with  mustard  and  horse- 
radish, and  then  on  the  top  of  aU  a  superstratum  of  Cheshire  //»o* 
roughly  saturated  while  in  the  process  of  toasting  with  cwrw^  or,  in 
its  absence,  porter — ^genuine  porter,  black  pepper,  and  shalot-vine- 
gax.  I  peril  myself  upon  the  assertion,  that  tins  is  not  a  heavy  sup. 
per  for  a  man  who  has  been  busy  all  day  till  dinner  in  reading,  writ* 
ing,  walking,  or  riding, — who  has  occupied  himself  between  dinger 
and  supper  m  the  discussion  of  a  bottle  or  two  of  sound  wine,  or 
any  equivalent,  and  who  proposes  to  swallow  at  least  three  tumb- 
lers of  something  hot  ere  he  resigns  himself  to  the  embrace  of  Som- 
nus.  AVith  these  provisoes  I  recommend  toasted  cheese  for  supper.  ' 
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To  butter  JElgg^.^— Beat  six  eggs  well  up  in  a  basin. 
Set  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  melt  in  another 
basin  placed  in  boiling  water.  Stir  the  eggs  and  but- 
ter together ;  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  finely-minced 
onion,  if  it  is  liked.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  small 
aauoepan,  and  toss  it  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  few  se- 
conds, then  pour  it  into  a  large  basin ;  and  thus  skink 
the  mixture  backwards  and  forwards^  setting  it  on 
the  fire  occasionally,  but  keeping  it  constantly  briskly 
agitated  till  ready.  Serve  on  toasts,  or  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  salt  fish  or  red  herrings,  or  serve  on  a 
toast  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of  brocoli. 

Scotch  Eggs* — Five  eggs  make  a  dish.  Boil  them 
as  for  salad.  Peel  and  dip  them  in  beat  eggy  and  co- 
ver them  with  a  forcemeat  made  of  grated  nam,  chop- 
ped anchovy,  crumbs,  mixed  spices,  &c.  Fry  them 
nicely  in  good  clarified  dripping,  and  serve  with  a 
gravy-sauce  in  a  tureen. 

Oos. — ^Eggs  may  be  boiled  half-hard,  wrapped  in 
pufi'-paste,  dipped  in  egg  and  crumbs,  fried  ana  serv- 
ed as  a  side-dish  or  supper-dish.  Eggs  for  a  small 
dish  may  be  boiled  hard,  sliced,  and  served  in  a  white 
ragout-sauce,  dishing  them  with  a  whole  yolk  in  the 
middle.  Curled  slips  of  bacon,  toasted  sippets,  fried 
parsley,  mushrooms,  &c.  form  appropriate  accompa- 
niments and  garnishings  to  dishes  of  eggs.-^See 
French  Cookerif  for  other  preparations  of  eggs. 

An  Omelet. — Beat  up  six  eggs  with  salt,  pepper  in 
fine  powder,  a  large  spoonful  of  parsley  very  finely 
shred,  half  the  quantity  of  chives  or  green  onion,  a 
small  bit  of  shalot,  if  liked,  some  grated  ham  or 
tongue ;  or,  if  for  maigre  days,  to  which  this  dish  is 
considered  appropriate,  lobster-meat,  the  soft  part  of 
oysters,  shrimps,  or  grated  cheese,  may  be  used.  Let 
tne  several  things  be  very  finely  minced,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  batter,  adding  a  large  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  some  bits  of  butter.  Fry  the  omelet  in 
plenty  of  very  hot  butter  in  a  nicely-tinned  small 
frving-pan,  stirring  it  constantly  till  it  firm,  and  then 
lifting  the  edges  with  a  knife,  that  the  butter  may  get 
below.  It  must  not  be  overdressed,  or  it  will  get 
tough  and  dry.  Carefully  turn  the  omelet,  by  placing 
a  plate  over  it,  and  return  it  into  the  frying-pan  to 
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brown  on  the  other  Bide ;  or^  without  turnings  hold 
L  the  pan  before  the  fire  till  the  raw  is  taken  off  the 

upper  side ;  double  it^-  and  serve  it  very  hot. 
i  Obs.'^A  more  delicate  but  less  relishing  omelet 

may  be  made  by  seasoning  the  batter  with  lemon- 
peel^  mace^  nutmeg,  &c.  and  using  neither  meat  nor 
fish.  Some  cooks  put  a  little  pulped  apple^  or  mash- 
ed potato^  to  omelets ;  others  flavour  them  with  tarra- 
gon  and  mushroom-powder.  Omelets  may  have  grat- 
ed ham^  minced  roast  veal,  kidney,  or  grated  Parme- 
san cheese,  sprinkled  over  them.  In  toe  old  French 
cookery  omelets  were  garnished  with  anchovies,  fat 
livers,  red  herrings,  and  all  the  pungent  herbs  used 
for  toasts.  To'  a  simple  omelet,  the  squeeze  of  a  le- 
mon or  Seville  orange  is  an  improvement. 

Asparagus  and  Eggs. — Beat  three  or  four  eggs  well 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  some  dressed  asparagus 
into  pieces  the  size  of  pease,  and  stir  them  into  the 
eggs.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a  small  stew-pan, 
and  pouring  in  the  mixture,  stir  it  till  it  thicken^  and 
serve  it  hot  on  a  toast. 
^  Obs. — ^Eggs  may  be  made  into  a  pie,  using  mince- 

pie  meat  with  the  hard-boiled  chopped  eggs.  They 
may  be  served  as  a  vol^au-vent,  or  with  sippets,  &c. 
Eggs  may  be  filled  with  a  relishing  forcemeat^  using 
the  hard  yolks  as  a  part  of  the^rcc. 

Fairt/  Butter. — ^To  six  hard-boiled  yolks  add  a  half- 
pound  of  fresh  butter  and  the  same  weight  of  sifted 
sugar.  Pound  this  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  orange- 
flower- water  to  keep  it  from  oiling,  and  squirt  it ;  or 
rub  it  through  a  tightened  cloth.  It  is  served  over 
ham  and  bread  for  breakfast,  and  in  many  ways  for 
garnishing ;  or  by  itself,  as  a  little  dish  garnishea  with 
savoury  jelly  of  either  fish  or  meat. 

Dressed  Cucumber. — Pare  and  slice  the  cucumbers 
thin,  and  with  a  penknife  cut  the  slices  into  small  skeins 
{the  length  of  the  dish),  wound  up.  Dress  these  along 
the  dish,  and  pour  vinegar  over.  Cucumbers  thus 
cut  may  be  served  over  beet-root  sliced.  Salads  ad- 
mit of  many  elegant  decorations  of  contrasted  colour; 
as  scraped  horseradish,  squirted  fairy  butter,  young 
radishes,  &c.  &c.  Cucumbers  in  skeins  may  also  be 
cooked. 
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CHAPTER  11, 


A  COMPENDIUM  OP  FRENCH  COOKERY, 

COMPOSED  FOB  THE  MEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  COOK'S  AND  HOUSEWIFE'S  MANUAL, 

CONSISTING  OF  RECEIPTS   FOR    THE  MOST    APPROVED 
FRENCH  MABS-DI8HBS,  SOUFS^  SAUCES,  AND  PASTRY. 


Muse,  sing  the  man  that  did  to  Paris  go. 

That  he  might  taste  their  Soupa^  and  Sauces  know. 

Dr  King, 

It  will  save  much  trouble  to  admit  at  once,  that 
the  French  are  the  greatest  cooking  nation  on  earth. 
They,  at  least,  insist  that  it  is  so,  and  perhaps  they 
may  be  in  the  right.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in 
France  alone  the  culinary  art  is  regarded  as  an  exact 
science,  of  which  every  one  understands  something, 
and  feels  pride  in  his  knowledge.  The  various 
branches  of  economy  connected  with  the  kitchen  are 
equally  well  understood ;  and  the  art  of  making  the 
most  and  best  of  every  thing  is  diligently  practised.  The 
causes  of  this  acknowledged  superiority  it  is  not  our 
present  business  to  investigate ;  our  concern  being 
only  with  those  matters  in  which  this  confessed  ex- 
cellence consists.  But  there  is  one  cause  of  superior- 
ity so  obvious  that  it  must  be  mention ed,«— namely,  the 
extreme  patience  and  anxiety  with  which  the  most 
restless  people  in  the  world,  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions, attend  to  culinary  processes.     A  French  cook 
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Will  give  a  half-day  to  the  deliberate  cookery  of  a  ra- 
gout^ which  an  English  one  would  toss  off  m  a  half- 
hour  ;  and  will  watch  the  first  popple  of  his  stew-pan 
as  if  it  were  the  last  pulse  of  life.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  a  French  cook  attending  to  the  velouU,  or  pound- 
ing the  quenelle,  as  if  life  and  death  depended  on  his 
function^  may  have  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
his  art  in  his  own  estimation.  Another  evident  cause 
of  French  superiority  is  the  comparative  plenty  of 
game,  fine  herbs,  and  vegetables,  mushrooms,  truffles, 
^c.  and  the  cheapness  of  poultry  and  of  wines  of 
high  flavour;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  scar- 
city of  fuel  in  France. 

80  scientifically  is  the  culinary  art  understood  by 
our  neighbours,  that  a  French  kitchen  previous  to  a 
grand  dinner  is  a  perfect  arsenal  of  consommes,  gravies, 
glaze,  roux,  and  mixed  spices,  all  prepared  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner;  for,  however  it  may  be  in 
this  country  with  those  ministers  of  vanity  imported 
to  English  kitchens  by  luxury  and  ostentation,  eco- 
nomy is  thoroughly  understood  in  France.  Though 
objections  are  brought  to  the  high  relish  of  French 
dishes,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  receipts 
given  in  our  Engish  Cookery  Books,  with  their  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  a  thousand  and  one  ingredients, 
are  not  only  more  expensive,  but  less  simple,  than 
those  of  Beauvilliers  or  Ude.  But  if  bonne  chere  is 
so  well  understood  by  our  neighbours,  bon  gout  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  table,  or  rather  with 
thej^te,  is  their  undoubted  forte. 

The  French  are  allowed  to  excel  in  soups  and  ra- 
gouts, and  in  the  elegant  preparation  of  their  sauces. 
They  have  also  many  more  and  better  ways  of  dress- 
ing vegetables  than  are  known  to  us,  by  which  they 
can,  at  small  expense,  add  to  the  variety  and  good 
appearance  of  a  table.  Their  modes  of  cookery,  by 
braising,  dressing  in  a  blanc,  or  in  a  poele,  and  their 
farces^  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  every  lover  of 
good  cheer.  The  French  have  also  ever  been  pre-emi- 
nent as  a  larding  nation,  and  as  skilful  in  glaze.  Now, 
though  we  seldom  prize  varnished  meat^  nor  greatly 
admire  larding,  we  do  highly  value  that. union  of 
economy  with  bon  gout  which  enables  the  French  to 
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turn  every  cold  left  dish  to. good  account,  in  the  well- 
known  varietiefl  of  timballes,  sccdiops,  tioUau^vent,  or 
by  dressing  mcatserole  or  croquets,  &c.     This  branch 
of  French  cookery  is  worth  tbie  attention  of  every  eoo* 
nomist ;  for  though  one,  for  example,  does  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  serving  a  piece  c^  cold  turbot  as  a 
dressed  salad  or  a  vot-au^vent,  it  is  excellent  to  know 
how  the  fish  is  best  prepared  for  serving  in  a  plainer 
style.   There  is  already  much  French  cookery  blended 
with  our  own,  and  of  late  we  are  taking  to  the  names 
as  well  as  the  dishes.      Every  modern  cook  who 
would  thoroughly  know  her  art  must  study  the  best 
French  dishes,  as  modified  by  English  taste  and  usage, 
and  to  do  this  she  must  be  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  French  system.     In  this  Chapter, 
therefore,  besides  a  copious  selection  of  receipts  for 
the  best  French  dishes,  we  have  given  the  elements 
of  French  cookery;  and  throughout  the  whole  Manual, 
wherever  the  French  mode  seemed  to  deserve  notice 
in  any  particular^  English  receipt,  the  vlariation  has 
been  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  the  codk. 


STOCK-BROTH,  OR  ORAKD  BOUlLIiON. 

Stock-Broth  is  the  first  step  in  French  as  in  Eng- 
lish systematic  cookery.  It  is  made  exactly  as  direct- 
ed at  pages  136-7  of  this  Manual. 

GRAND  COKSOMMl^. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  shin  of  beef,  any  trim- 
mings of  veal,  poultry,  rabbits,  or  game,  or  an  old 
fowl,  or  brace  of  partridges.  Cut  these  in  pieces, 
(except  such  as  you  wish  to  serve  as  dishes,)  and  put 
them  into  a  nice  clean  stew-pan  with  a  bunch  of  paridey 
and  young  onions,  and,  if  the  flavour  of  foreign  cookery 
is  admired,  a  clove  of  garlic.  Moisten  this  with  fresh 
broth,  and  let  the  meat  sweat  over  a  slow  fire  till  hot 
through.  Prick  it  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  to  let 
the  juices  flow  out,  and  add  as  much  boiling  broth  as 
will  suit  the  quantity  of  meat  you  have.  Skim  this, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  three  hours.  Let  it  settle. 
Skim  and  strain  it.  i 

Ohs.^^Consommi  wholly  of  poultry  or  game,  to  suit  ^ 
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dishes  of  fowl  or  game,  may  be  madd  as  above  with- 
out using  beef.  For  this  gravy  a  little  ham  is  an  im- 
provement, but  for  g^me  consommS,  a  partridge.  Al- 
ways keep  in  mind,  that  the  flavour  of  the  consommS  in 
fine  cookery  should  not  be  at  variance  with  the  fla- 
vour of  the  dish  of  which  it  is  to  form  the  sauce.  For 
example,  if  for  a  dish  dressed  with  mushrooms,  which 
always  have  a  very  peculiar  and  decided  flavour,  sea- 
son the  consommi  with  that  vegetable.  This,  the 
grand  comommSy  is  the  second  step  in  Frendi  cookery. 

Bland  de  Veau,  or  Veal-Gravy,  or  Consommi.'^ 
Heat  and  rub  a  stew*pan  hard  with  a  towel,  then  rub 
it  with  butter.  Lay  some  slices  of  lean  bacon  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  over  these  four  or  five  pounds  of  a 
leg  of  veal  cut  into  slices.  Moisten  with  a  ladleful  of 
grand  consommS,  and  in  this  let  the  meat  sweat* 
When  it  has  catched  a  golden  tinge  over  a  rather 
brisk  fire,  prick  it  with  a  sharp  knife  to  let  its  juice 
flow  out ;  let  it  sweat  for  twenty  minutes  more ;  when 
reduced  to  a  jelly  of  a  topaz  colour,  moisten  with 
boiling  stock-brotn  (grand  bouillon,)  and  season  with 
anions,  parsley,  and  mushrooms.  Let  this  boil  for  an 
hour,  and  stnuQ  it  for  use. 

Grande  Saucer-s/ee  Savoury  Brown  Gravy,  page  233. 

Sauce  Espagnole, — Put  some  slices  of  ham,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  sauce  you  want,  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  double  the  quantity  of  sliced  veal.  Moisten 
with  a  small  quantity  of  consommi,  and  when  you 
have  drawn  a  strong  amber-coloured  jelly,  put  in  a 
few  spoonfuls  more  to  float  oE  this.  {[N.  B. — ^This  is 
a  proper  direction  for  detaching  all  glaze.^  Put  in  a 
little  more  consommS  of  poultry  or  rabbits,  if  you  have 
it ;  if  not,  strong  hUmd  de  veau.  Season  witn  a  little 
parsley,  green  onions,  a  half  bay-leaf,  two  sprigs  of 
basil  and  thyme,  and  two  cloves.  Simmer  for  a  half- 
hour,  skim  and  strain. 

06«.*— This  is  used  for  many  dishes ;  it  is  a  favour- 
ite general  sauce,  and,  when  wanted,  is  thickened 
with  roux,  and  seasoned  with  Madeira.  It  is  some- 
times made  of  game. 

VeUmtS,  or  White  CuUis,  see  also  page  234. — Sweat 
slowly  over  the  fire  some  slices  of  very  nice  ba- 
con, a  knuckle  of  very  white  veal,  any  trimmings 
of  poultry  or  game  you  have,  and  the  white  part  of 
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two  carrots^  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  When  you  have 
got  all  the  juices  out  of  it^  and  it  is  just  ready  to  catch, 
moisten  it  with  consommS,  and  season  with  a  small 
faggot  of  sweet  herbs.  When  all  the  strength  is  got 
from  the  meat^  let  the  gravy  settle^  skim  it^  strain  it^ 
and  reduce  by  a  quick  boiling  till  it  is  nearly  a  jelly. 
Meanwhile  mix  three  spoonfuls  of  potato-flour  with 
three  pints  of  cream^  and^  when  this  boils^  pour  it  to 
your  sauce^  and  boil  till  the  vdouiS  is  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence and  very  smooth.  Stir  it  up,  continually  lift- 
ing it  by  spoonfuls  and  letting  it  fall^  and  do  this  till 
it  is  cola  to  prevent  a  skin  from  gathering  on  it. 

Sauce  d  la  Bechamelle.-—Take  as  much  velout^  as  you 
choose^  and  moisten  it  with  blond  de  veau.  Mix  with 
this  a  pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  what  quantity  you 
wish,  with  seasonings  fit  for  the  dish  you  intend  to 
make. 

Brown  Italian  Sauce,  Italienne  Rousse,  a  favourite 
French  Sauce. — ^Take  two  spoonfuls  of  chopped  mush- 
rooms, one  of  parsley,  half  a  one  of  shalot,  half  a 
bay-leaf,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Moisten  with  jE*- 
pagnole,  and  stew  the  vegetables.  Add  more  pepper, 
if  necessary,  and  the  quantity  of  cohsomm^  necessary 
to  bring  the  sauce  to  the  proper  thickness. 

Italian  White  Sauce,  Italienne  Blanche. — Use  t>e- 
loutS  instead  of  Espagnole.  This  is  all  the  difference 
between  the  white  and  brown  sauce. 

Sauce  a  la  Maitre  d^ Hotel. — Melt  a  quarter-pound 
of  butter,  'and  thicken  it  with  flour ;  add  in  the 
stew-pan  a  little  scalded,  and  finely-minced  parsley, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Work  it  well 
with  the  spoon  to  make  it  smooth. 

Sauce  Hach^e. — Take  of  chopped  mushrooms  and 
gherkins  a  spoonful  each,  half  a  spoonful  of  scalded 
minced  parsley,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar.  Mois- 
ten with  a  little  consomme,  or  with  brown  Italian  sauce. 

French  Sauce  d  la  Tartare, — Mix  a  minced  shalot 
and  a  few  leaves  of  chervil  and  tarragon  finely  minced 
with  a  tea-spoonful  of  made-mustard,  a  glass  of  vine- 
gar, and  a  sprinkling  of  oil.  Stir  this  ccmstantly, 
and,  if  necessary,  thin  it  with  vinegar. 

Sauce  Tourn^e. — ^IVIoisten  some  white  roux  with 
consommi  of  poultry  and  blond  de  veau,  till  it  is  thin. 
Stew  in  it  a  few  diopped  mushrooms^  parsley,  and 
onions.  Skim  and  strain  the  sauce.  For  roux  see  p.  231. 
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Sauce  d  la  Plucke. — ^Blanch  and  drain  some  large- 
leafed  young  parsley  and  a  little  tarragon.  Put  to 
this  a  pint  of  veloutS  and  a  half-pint  of  clear  consommS. 
Stir  in  a  bit  of  butter ;  work  it  well  to  make  it 
smooth. 

Obs. — This  is  a  proper  sauce  for  lamb's  stove. 

Sauce  d  VAUemandy  or  German  Sauce. — ^Thicken 
sauce  toufneS  with  the  beat  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity.  This  sauce  is  extensively 
used  for  dressed  meat-dishes. 

Sauce  d  la  Matelote  for  Fish. — ^To  a  large  pint  of 
brownroiMT.heated^or  of  jBfpagwofe,  put  six  onions  sliced 
and  fried  with  a  few  mushrooms,  or  a  little  mush- 
room-catsup, a  glass  of  red  wine,  and  a  little  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled.  Give  it  a  season- 
ing of  parsley,  chives,  or  bay-leaf,  salt,  pepper,  all- 
spice, and  a  clove.  Skink  it  up,  (using  a  large  spoon) 
to  make  it  blend  well.  Put  veal-gravy  to  it  if  want- 
ed more  rich,  or  a  good  piece  of  butter.  Strain  it, 
and  if  wanted  exceedingly  rich,  add  small  quenelles, 
(forcemeat-balls,)  proper  for  a  fish-dish,  glazed  onions 
and  mushrooms,  a  little  essence  of  anchovy  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon.     Serve  over  stewed  carp  or  trout. 

Obs, — ^This  sauce  is  exceedingly  admired  by  some 
gourmands,  indeed  preferred  to  all  other  ways  of  serv- 
ing fish. 

Sauce  d  la  Matelote. — ^Take  a  heaped  spoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  chives,  and  mushrooms,  and  give 
them  a  fry  in  butter.  Dredge  them  with  flour,  and 
moisten  with  consomrnS  till  sufficiently  thin.  When 
stewed  a  few  minutes,  add  to  this  the  beat  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  take  care  they  do  not  curdle. 

Obs. — ^This  is  a  cheap,  general,  useful  sauce  for 
mutton-cutlets,  palates,  sweetbreads,  &;c. 

Remoulade. — Pound  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  two 
eggs  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sour  cream,  or  the  raw 
yolk  of  an  egg,  a  spoOnful  of  made-mustard,  pepper, 
salt,  cayenne,  one  spoonful  of  vinegar  or  two  of  oil. 
Rub  this  through  a  sieve,  and  it  is  ready. 

Salmi  Sauce  d  VEspagnole,  a  Game  Sauce. — This  is 
a  sauce  of  high  relish.  Fry  in  butter,  over  a  slow  fire, 
three  shalots  chopped,  a  sliced  carrot,  a  bunch  of  pars- 
ley, some  bits  of  ham,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme.  Let 
them  just  catch,  and  moisten  them  with  Madeira- 
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Let  this  reduce  a  little,  and  add  to  it  the  trimmifigs  of 
the  game,  and  a  little  Espagnole.  Let  this  stew  till  it 
is  very  good;  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper;  skim 
and  strain  it.  This  sauce  is  served  over  salmis  of 
partridge,  duck,  &c. 

Paivrade  SaMce.-^-CvX  six  ounces  ci  ham  into  bits, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  with  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley, 
a  few  young  onions  sliced,  a  clove  of  garlic,  a  bay- 
leaf,  a  smng  oi  sweet  basil,  one  of  thjrme,  and  two 
cloves.  When  well  fried  over  a  quick  fire,  add  p^>-> 
per,  cavenne,  a  little  white-wine  vinegar,  and  a  half- 
pint  of  amscmnU.  Let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  a  good  while,  skim  it  and  put  it  through 
a  tammy-doth.  ^ 

Bttvigole  Sauce.'^This  is  compounded  of  fine  herbs, 
and  is  used  both  cooked  and  raw. 

Dressed  Ravigote.-^Take  a  suitable  quantity  of 
bumet,  chervil,  tarragon,  and  celery,  with  two  leaves 
of  balm.  Clean  and  boil  them.  Throw  them  into 
firesh  water,  and  drain  and  pound  them  with  a  Ihtle 
salad-oil,  and  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.  Rub  this 
when  sufficiently  done  through  a  search. 

CM  or  nneooked  12aingu<e.—- This  is,  in  fkct,  lust  a 
salad  sauce.  Clean,  mince,  and  pound  ^e  above  herbs 
with  a  few  capers  and  a  boned  anchovy  or  two« 
Pound  the  whole  well  with  a  raw  egg,  and  add  a  little 
good  vinegar  to  keep  the  ingredients  from  dagginff . 
Mustard,  or  any  stimulating  ingredient,  may  be  added. 
Rub  through  a  search. 

Muehroom'Sauce,byBeauvUUer»'  JRecetpt.-— Taketwo 
handfuls  of  mushrooms,  wash  them  in  several  waters, 
rubbing  them  lightly ;  put  them  into  a  drainer ;  mince 
them  with  their  stalks ;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with 
the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter ;  let  them  fall  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  when  nearly  done,  moisten  them  with  two 
skimming  spoonfuls  of  velautS  ;  let  them  simmer  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  more ;  rub  them  through  a  search, 
and  finish  with  crei^n,  as  is  directed  for  the  onion  on r^, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  this  ought  to  oe  ra* 
ther  clearer. 

La  Duceile^Beauvilliers.>^Mmce  mushrooms,  pars* 
ley,  young  onions  or  shalots,  the  same  quantity  of 
each ;  put  some  butter  into  a  stew-pan  wim  as  much 
rasped  bacon;  put  them  upon  the  fire;   season  with 
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salt^  pepper,  fine  spieeries,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
a  bay-leaf;  moisten  with  a  spoonful  of  Espagnole  or  ve« 
lauti  ;  let  it  simmer,  taking  care  to  stir  it :  when  suffi- 
ciently done,  finish  it  with  a  thickening  of  yolks  of 
eggs  well  beaten,  which  must  not  boil ;  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  is  not  necessary,  but  may  be  added.  Put  it  into  a 
dish,  and  use  it  for  every  thing  that  is  put  in  pa^Uotes. 
N.  B. — ^The  other  sauces  used  by  the  French  are 
either  the  same  as  our  own  that  go  imder  similar 
names,  or  the  difference  is  pointed  out  in  the  receipts 
given  in  the  Chapter  Sauces. 

FBENCH  SOUPS. 

Soups,  under  the  French  names,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  under  a  different  name,  but  the  same  soup,  ^nre 
so  common  at  English  tables,  that  the  best  part  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  Soups.  There 
are  still  a  few  entitled  to  a  place  here. 

Potage  au  Riz,  or  Rice  Soup. — Have  a  strong  clear 
bouUlon,  (stock-broth)  of  vesiL  or  beef,  or  a  mixture 
of  these  meats,  made  as  directed  for  stock-broth.  Put 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  this,  well-seasoned,  boiling, 
into  a  tureen,  in  which  are  two  ounces  of  rice,  pre- 
pared as  directed  for  Mullagataiw;ny,  page  369. 

Another  Way,  which  makes  two  DiVAe^.-— Boil  a 
neatly-trussed  large  fowl  or  capon  in  grand  bouillon 
with  two  cloves,  two  onions,  a  raggot  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  salt.  Skim  it  well  to  make  the  soup  clear.  Serve 
the  fowl  with  a  little  great  salt  sprinkled  on  the  breast, 
and  a  spoonful  of  clear  soup  about  it.  Serve  the  soup 
on  boiled  rice,  taking  out  the  onions  and  cloves,  and 
putting  a  little  brown  beef  or  veal  gravy  to  it  to  im- 
prove the  colour. 

Potase  au  FermicelU.'^PrepaTe  four  ounces  of  ver- 
micelli by  blanching  it,  and  boiling  it  in  broth.  Make 
the  soup  of  grand  bouillon,  of  blond  de  veau,  or  con^ 
sommS,  or  a  part  of  each.  Let  the  cooked  vermicelli 
boil  in  it  five  minutes  and  no  more. 

Potage  &  titalienne,  a  Brown  iSofip.— Cut  young 
carrots  and  turnips  in  scrolls  like  ribbons,  some  white 
of  leeks,  and  two  heads  of  celery,  and  three  onions  in 
fillets.  Wry  theso  in  butter;  moisten  with  »trong, 
clear,  deep-coloured  gravy-stock»  and  smue  blond  de 
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veau.     Season  with  salt^  and  serve  on  toasted  crusts 
soaked  in  a  little  broth. 

N.  B. — If  the  roots  are  old^  scald  them.  This  in 
the  season  is  made  a  sort  of  vegetable  hotch-potch, 
with  green  lettuce^  &c. 

Potage  a  la  Baveau,  a  clear  Brown  Soup,* — Scoop 
out  some  yellow  turnips  like  marbles  with  a  scooper. 
Blanch  them,  and  boil  them  in  a  clear  strong  con-^ 
sommi  with  a  little  browned  sugar.  Colour  the  soup 
deeper  with  veal-gravy,  and  serve  it  on  toasted  crusts. 

Potage  au  Choux,  Cabbage  Soup — Parboil  three 
firm  white  small  cabbages.  Drain  them^  and  braise 
them  in  top-fat,  with  a  kw  slices  of  bacon  and  season- 
ings. Drain  them  again  off  this  fat;  quarter  them, 
and  slide  them  into  uie  tureen,  and  over  them  pour 
strong  well-seasoned  and  boiling  beef  stock-broth. 

German  Cabbage  Soup. — ^Mince  the  parboiled  cab- 
bage. Stew  them  in  butter,  and  serve  in  strong  broth, 
with  toasted  bread  cut  in  dice. 

Potage  Printanier,  or  Spring  Soup, — Cut  carrots, 
turnips,  celery,  and  onions  mto  small  dice.  Fry  them 
gently,  and  boil  them  slpwly  in  clear  veal-broth,  with 
a  bit  of  browned  sugar.  Boil  separately  very  green 
asparagus  tops,  and  French  beans  cut  as  small  dia- 
monds, also  very  green  pease.    Mix  them  and  serve. 

FRENQH  DISHES  WHICH  ARE  SERVED  IN  TUREENS 
OR  BOUP-DISHES  IN  THE  FIRST  COURSE. 

CIVET  OF  HARE,  afavourite  Disk, 

Cut  the  hare  into  small  pieces,  and  carefully  save  the 
blood.  Cut  some  firm  white  bacon  into  small  cubes, 
and  give  them  a  light  fry  with  a  bit  of  butter.  Strain 
the  gravy  they  give  out,  and  thicken  it  with  browned 
flour  dusted  over  it  in  the  stew-pan.  Put  aside  the 
bits  of  bacon,  and  place  the  cut  hare  in  the  stew-pan 
in  the  gravy.  When  firmed  with  frying,  moisten  with 
good  broth  and  a  pint  of  red  wine,  and  season  with 
parsley,  young  onions,  salt,  pepper,  a  few  mushrooms 
or  catsup,  or  mushroom-powder.  Let  the  meat  stew 
—-slowly  till  done,  and  skim  off  the  fat.     Now  lift  all 

*  The^Fi«i3i^  gometimes  brown  th«ir  canotB  and  turnip  ip  butter^ 
and  rub  them  tnrottgk4i.fieaicli  for  carrot  or  tumip  soup« 
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that  is  good  of  the  hare^  and  also  the  bacon  that  you 
put  aside^  into  a  clean  stew-pan.  Strain  the  gravy  over 
this^  and  now  put  to  the  civets  the  bruised  liver^  the 
bloody  some  small  mushrooms  and  onions  ready  cook- 
ed. Do  not  let  it  boil  lest  the  blood  clot.  Put  the  gravy 
in  which  the  mushrooms  and  onions  were  cooked  to 
the  civet  when  it  (the  gravy)  has  been  well  boiled 
down. 

06*. — If  cooking  for  palates  trained  on  the  conti- 
nent, add  to  the  seasonings  a  bay-leaf,  asprig  of  thyme, 
and  two  cloves  of  garlic.  This  civet  is  very  similar  to 
the  old  Scotch  hare-soup. 

CIVET  OF  ROE-BUCK. 

Make  this  exactly  as  civet  of  hare,  but  without  the 
blood  of  the  animal.  Use  small  cutlets  of  the  neck 
and  breast.  It  is  an  admirable  way  of  dressing  ve- 
nison. 

FRENCH  MADE-DISHES  OF  BEEF. 

Bcsufd.  la  Flamande. — See  page  276. 

Be^  Steaks  with  Potatoes. — See  p.  119. 

Palais  de  Boeufd  Vltalienne,  Beef  Palates  with  Ita-^ 
Han  Sauce, — Rub  the  palates  with  salt;  parboil  and 
skin  them.  Gut  them  into  scollops  not  too  large,  and 
stew  them  in  a  brown  Italian  sauce  well  thickened 
by  a  previous  boiling  down.  Add  a  squeeze  of  lemon^ 
and  serve  them. 

Obs. — This  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  good  way 
of  dressing  palates. 

Entre-Cdte  de  Bceuf, — By  this  is  meant  what  lies 
under  the  long  ribs,  or  that  thick  slice  of  delicate 
meat  which  may  be  got  from  between  them.  Cut 
this  into  narrow  steaks.  Flatten  and  broil  them,  and 
either  serve  the  steaks  d  la  bif-tik  Anglais,  or  with 
sauce  hach4e  under  them. 

Langue  de  Boeuf  en  Miroton, — Cut  a  cold  tongue 
into  nice  round  slices.  Heat  them  in  Espagnole, 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  broth.  Dress  them  hot 
round  a  oish,  each  slice  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the 
other,  which  is  called  en  Miroton, 

Langue  de  B<mf  d  la  Braise,  Tongue  braised.^* 
Clean  a  large  tongue  as  elsewhere  directed.  Parboil 
and  skin  it,  and  lard  it  all  across  with  lard,  seasoned 
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with  GOok'SiMpper.  Put  it  in  a  stew-pot  Aat  will 
jiMt  hold  it  Cover  it  with  ffood  broth,  and  a  glass  of 
wine.  Season  with  a  bay-leaf  and  two  doves,  two 
GsnrotSj  and  three  onions,  with  any  trimmings  of  veal, 
noultry,  or  gune,  you  have.  Put  paper  over  it,  and 
ore  over  the  lid,  and  stew  it  slowly  for  two  hours  and 
a  half.  Garnish  with  the  roots,  and  sauce  the  tongue 
with  the  strained  gravy,  to  which  add  a  little  JEnm- 
nok.  N.B.-*-Th]s  is  dP  very  high  gottl,— one  of  the 
most  clojring  specimens  of  Frendi  cookery. 

0«  Rumps  in  the  French  manner^  see  page  9fJ9. 

Gras  Double,  Tripe  to  dress^^Take  the  fattest  thick 
tripe  well  cleaned,  and  repeatedly  scalded  and  scrap- 
ed. Boil  it  in  water  two  hours,  and  clean  it  again, 
then  stew  it  in  a  blanc*  for  four  or  five  hours.  Cut  it 
in  lozenges,  and  serve  in  white  Italian  sauce. 

VXAL. 

The  French  Manner  of  dividing  and  dressing  the 
Fillet. — ^The  fillet  is  formed  of  three  distinct  parts; 
the  large  fat  fleshy  piece  inside  of  the  thigh,  which  the 
Fren(£  call  the  notx.  Of  this  they  make  a  principal 
first-course  dish.  The  piece  below  this  they  call  the 
under  noix,  and  the  side  part  the  centre  noix.  Of 
the  principal  noix  they  make  a  fricandeau,  or  a  small 
roasty  by  stuffing  and  wewering  this  piece^  to  which  in 
a  cow-calf  the  udder  is  attached ;  or  they  fry  it  ^  la 
bourgeoise.  Of  this  part  they  also  make  cutlets,  and 
grenadins.  The  under  noix  they  use  for  piemeatj^ 
forcemeat,  &c.  the  centre  noix,  or  fat  marrowy  piece 
of  the  cutlet  next  the  rump,  for  godiveau,  sauce  toum^e, 
&c.  The  trimmings  and  bones  help  to  make  Espag-. 
naie,  or  any  soup  or  sauce.  The  part  next  the  rump 
or  centre  noix  is  also  dressed  d  la  bourgeoises 

Noix  de  Veau  en  Bedeau,  or  in  the  Beadles  Fashion."^ 
Flatten  the  noix,  and  lard  it  lengthways  with  lard, 
seasoned  with  minced  parsley,  green  cmions,  and 
cook's-pepper.    Line  a  stew-pan  that  will  just  hold 

•  A  rich  broth  or  gravy  m  which  the  French  code  palates  lamb*£. 
head,  and  many  other  things.  It  is  made  thus  :— A  pound  of  beef- 
kidney  fat,  minced,  put  on  with  a  sliced  carrot,  anonfen  stock,  wim 
two  cloves,  psrsley,  green  onions,  slices  of  lemon  without  til* 
peel  or  seeds.  «r,  if  much  is  wanted,  two  pounds  of  fat^  and  two 
lemons.  When  a  good  deal  melted,  nut  in  water  made  mto  brine 
with  Bidt ;  an4  when  done,  keep  the  bianc  for  use. 
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it  with  trimmingg  of  veal,  and  lay  sliceg  of  white 
bacon  over  the  noue  where  not  larded.  Put  onions, 
carrots,  parsley.  Sec.  into  the  stew-pan,  and  a  litde 
Espagrude  or  roux.  Serve  with  sorrel,  spinage,  or  a 
pur^e  of  onions. 

Apurie  of  onions,  turnips,  mushrooms,  &c.  is  a 
thin  pulpy  mash  or  sauce  of  the  vegetable  specified. 

Grenadine  de  Veau,  Veal  Grenadins.'^These  are 
shiall  slices  from  the  fillet  about  an  inch  thick,  flat- 
tened, and  one  piece  beins^  cut  round,  the  others  must 
be  shaped  as  lozenges  to  Tie  round  this  centre.  Lard 
l^em,  stew  them  in  a  pan  lined  with  bacon,  and  trim* 
mings  of  veal  seasoned  as  above ;  put  fire  over 
the  pan.  JServe  en  a  pur^e  of  mushrooms,  or  with 
sorrel,  or  endive,  dishmg  the  greneuUns  with  their 
points  to  the  centre  where  the  round  piece  is-  laid. 

Calfs  Brains  H  la  Ravigole.* — Skiu  the  brains, 
and  carefully  remove  all  the  fibres.  Soak  them  in  se- 
veral waters.  Parbml  in  salt  and  water,  with  a  glass 
of  vinegar  for  ten  minutes,  and  when  firm,  divide  and 
fry  them.     Serve  with  ravigote  sauce. 

Calfs  Brains  d  la  Maiire  d^Hotel,  a  neat  Comer-- 
Dish, — ^Boil  the  brains  as  above  with  a  little  batter  ia 
the  water,  but  don't  fry  them.  Ery  some  bread  cut 
like  scollop-shells.  Dish  the  brains  divided  with  the 
bread  between,  and  cover  with  a  Maiire  d^hotel  saucer 
Another  pretty  dish  of  brains  may  be  made  by  serving 
^^^  green  fried  parsley  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
the  brains  around,  saucing  with  browned  butter, 
and  a  little  vinegar. 

Risde  Veau  aux  Mousserons,  VeaUSweelbreads,  miih 
Mushrooms. '^^ht  all  times  choose  sweetbreads  large 
and  white.  Soak  them  and  blanch  in  boiling  water 
till  they  firm.  Cut  them  in  nice  pieces,  and  stew 
them  in  a  little  velouU  with  mushroom-sauce,  t  ready 
prepared.  Boil  down  the  sauce,  and,  when  w^  re- 
duced, thicken  with  beat  yolks  of  eggs,  and  season 


*  We  do  not  conceive  these  Wishes  as  of  mudi  importance  ;  but 
where  there  is  a  table  to  garnish  every  dar,  and  a  cook  to  labour,  these 
trifimg  thin^  may  often  be  foond  nsefuL  Where  good  dinnezs  are 
constandy  given,  and  sauces  prepared  at  any  rate,  the  expense  is  no- 
thing. 

-f  The  French  rub  this  sauce,  celery,  onion,  &c.  through  a  sieve, 
so  that  they  are  all^ree^,  t.  e,  smooth  and  of  pulpy  consistence. 
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with  a  little  blanched  parsley^  nicely  minced^  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon. 

Calf's  Liver,  withjine  Herfi*.— Cut  a  sound  white 
liver  into  oblong  slices  an  inch  thick.  Form  these 
into  the  shape  of  hearts  about  two  inches  broad, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put  them  to  fry  with 
onions,  mushrooms,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  previ- 
ously shred,  and  stewed  in  butter.  Fry  all  this  gent- 
ly till  ready,  and'  dust  it  with  pepper.  Keep  the  li- 
ver hot,  put  a  little  broth  or  gravy  to  the  nerbs  to 
moisten  them,  and  stew  for  a  minute,  and  serve  them 
over  the  liver  which  may  be  dished  in  order,  arrang- 
ing the  bits  neatly. 

,  Obs, — This  dish  is  served  for  the  dpeuner  d  la/our-' 
cheiie,  and  must  then  be  rather  highly  seasoned,  and 
very  hot. 

ilanqvetiea  of  Feal, — Cut  a  cold  roast  loin  or  shoul- 
der of  veal  into  nice  small  cutlets,  using  only  the  white 
part  Trim  away  the  browned  outside  fat,  and  mince 
the  veal.  Stir  it  till  warm  in  velcuU  well  reduced  ; 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Thicken  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  or  two,  and  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  when  ready 
to  serve. 

BUmquetiesmth  Cucumbers. — Cut  cold  veal  as  above 
into  sc^lops,  and  heat  them  in  sauce  toumee.  Quarter 
and  cut  four  or  five  cucumbers  also  into  scollops.  Cook 
them  also  in  sauce  Umrnie*  Drain  them ;  reduce  the 
strained  sauce ;  thicken  it  with  the  beat  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Put  in  a  little  cream,  salt,  and  a  bit  of  sugar* 
Serve  the  sauce  over  the  meat  and  cucumbers. 

Blanquette  d  la  Paysanne* — Prepare  the  veal  as 
above  in  scollops..  Heat  thp  meat  in  a  reduced  sauce 
tournie.  Thicken  with  egg,  and  season  with  minced 
parsley,  and,  just  before  serving,  a  good  squeeze  of 
lemon. 

To  dress  cdd  Stveetbreads.-^Cut  them  into  scollops 

or  square  bits.     Stew  them  in  strong  gravy  only  to 

heat  through.     Fry  scollops  of  bread,  dish  with  these 

alternately,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

.  Veal  Cutlets  d,  la  Chingara* — Cut  and  trim  cutlets 

from  the  fillet.     Put  them  into  the  stew-pan  with  but- 

— »i^ 1 ,11 —  -  — -  -  — ■      -  - 

*  These  were  the  favourite  cutlets  of  the  Nabob.  Jekyll  pre- 
ferred cutlets  d  I'ltalienne^  i.  e,  dipped  in  butter,  nicely  broiled, 
and  served  with  a  white  Italian  sauce. 
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ter  andham^  onions^  parsley,  carrot,  and  herbs.  Warm 
in  soup  a  slice  of  smoked  tongue  for  each  cutlet. 
When  the  cutlets  are  done  enough,  take  them  out ; 
boil  down  the  stock  to  a  glaze,  and  put  them  back. 
Glaze  the  slices  of  tongue.  Dish  one  on  each  cutlet^ 
shaping  ^em  together.  Dish  them  around.  Put  a 
little  Espagnole  into  the  stew-pan,  and  a  bit  of  butter 
also ;  warm  in  it  the  remains  of  the  smoked  tongue 
minced^  and  pour  this  sauce  into  the  middle  of  the 
cutlets. 

CoteUttes  au  Jambon. — These  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  former,  only  ham  (the  prime  slices)  is  used  in- 
stead of  tongue. 

Cutlets  withjine  Herbs,  or  it  la  Venetienne, — Chop  a 
handful  of  mushrooms,  two  shalots,  a  little  parsley, 
and  a  sprig  of  thyme.  Stew  these  in  rasped  bacon 
and  butter ;  when  done,  stew  the  cutlets  over  a  very 
slow  fire.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Skim  off  the 
fat  carefully.  Put  in  a  large  spoonful  oi  sauce  tournie 
or  white  roux.  Thicken  with  yolks  of  eggs  beat  with  a 
little  cream.  Add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  which  is  pro- 
per for  all  dishes  made  of  veal,  and  a  little  cayenne. 

Loin  qf  cold  Veal  d  la  BeckameUe. — ^A  loin  of  veal, 
when  used  as  a  remove,  very  often  comes  back  from 
the  table  untouched,  or  with  very  little  taken  off  it. 
Make  a  mince  of  the  fillet  or  inside  of  the  loin.  Cover 
the  loin  with  buttered  paper,  and  warm  it  in  a  Dutch 
oven.  Place  it  above  the  stewed  blanquette,  (t.  e»  mince) 
and  serve  with  a  white  sauce. 

MUTTON.* 

Gigotdla  Gasconne,  or  Leg  qf  Mutton  Gascon  Fashion. ^^^^ 
This  is  a  dish  of  very  high  gout  and  seldom  seen  now, 
but  it  still  has  devoted  admirers.     Lard  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton with  garlic  and  fillets  of  anchovies ;  roast  it,  and 
serve  with  Spanish  or  garlic  sauce.—- See  page  237- 

Cotelettes  d  la  Soubise,  Soubise  Mutton^Cutlets, — 
Cut  chops  from  the  ribs,  or  cutlets  from  the  leg,  rathcfr 
diick  than  otherwise.     Trim  off  the  superfluous  fat, 

*  Families  in  the  country,  and  those  who  ^^  kill  their  own  mut- 
ton," depend  so  mach  upon  this  favourite  food,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  too  many  good  ways  of  dressing  it ;  though,  when  all  is 
done,  none  can  surpass  a  roast  or  boil^  leg,  hotch-potch,  boiled 
sczag  with  onion-sauoe,  and  a  well-dressed  mutton-chop. — P.  T. 
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and  sweat  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  ettroiig  gntyy  or 
butter-sauce^  also  green  onions,  parity,  pepper^  and 
salt.  When  nearly  cooked^  take  out  the  herbs^  and 
reduce  the  sauce  nearly  to  a  glaze.  Drain  the  cutlets. 
Dish  them  yeryhot  with  the  sauce  in  the  middle^  and 
a  dozen  small  onions,  cooked  as  directed  for  gamtsb* 
ings. 

Obs. — Stmhise  cutlets  used  to  be  larded^  and  brais- 
ed in  bacon  with  all -sorts  of  braising  herbs;  but 
there  has  been  a  considerable  reyolution  of  late  even 
in  French  cookery. 

Cdekites  tt  fltalienne  and  au  noitire^.-— These  are 
nearly  the  same.  Cut,  trim,  and  dip  the  chops  in  - 
butter  and  bread-crumbs.  Broil  them  a  little.  Put 
pepper  and  salt  oyer  them,  then  butter  and  crumbs 
again,  and  broil  till  ready.  Press  out  the  fat  between 
fdds  of  hot  paper,  andsenre  with  brown  Itcdian  sauce* 
Coieleties  d  la  Minute,  or  in  their  Juice,  for  Dejeuners 
d  la  Fourchette. — ^Take  rather  thin  slices  from  the  gi- 
got,  as  in  carying  a  roast  leg.  Put  them  into  a  thin- 
bottomed  frying-pan  in  which  is  hot  butter.  Turn 
them  continually.  Keep  them  hot  by  the  fire ;  and 
put  into  the  pan  a  little  grayy  and  a  few  chopped 
herbs,  stewed  as  for  Venetian  vesd  cutlets ;  give  this  a 
toss,  and  skim  and  serye  it  round  the  hot  cutlets. 

Rognons  de  Mouton,  or  Mutton  Kidneys, — ^These  are 
also  served  at  a  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette.  Skin  and  split 
a  dozen  kidneys  without  wholly  separating  thexn* 
Skewer  them  with  wire  skewers  to  keep  theaai  open  ; 
rub  them  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  dip  them  in 
butter,  and  broil  first  the  inside,  tnat,  when  turned 
on  the  grill  to  be  finished,  the  gravy  may  be  {Hres^V" 
ed.  Dish  on  a  hot  plate,  with  a  very  little  ch(^[^d 
pardey  and  butter  over  each. 

Obs. — ^In  France  these  are  also  dressed  as  a  minee, 
stewine  the  mince  in  butter,  draining  and  serving  it 
in  a  wSl-reduced  Italian  brown  sauce  with  a  very  lit- 
tle CSiampagne.— -See  page  297. 

Beef'Kidneys  are  dressed  as  above,  and  served  at  the 
dejeuner  i  la  fourchette,  N.B.I— With  brains,  kidneys,, 
and  liver,  use  cayenne. 

Haricot  brun,  or  it  la  Bourgeoise, — Brown  the 
chops  in  the  frying-pan.  Make  a  roux  of  the  butter 
in  which  they  were  Med,  with  a  little  more  butter 


and  browned  flour.  Add  a  litde  veal-ffrATy,  or  good 
amsommS,  veil  seasoned^  and  some  bits  of  turnip^ 
with  parsley  and  green  onions.  Skim  the  sauce  often 
to  dear  it  of  fat  Have  some  turnips  scooped  into 
balls  readv  boiled^  as  for  soup  Baveau,  Put  them 
with  the  chops  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  and  strain  the 
sauce  over  them.  When  the  sauce  looks  clear  and 
brown,  and  the  turnips  are  done,  dish  the  chops,  and 
serve  the  sauce  and  turnip-balls  in  the  middle. 

Hachis  de  Mouton  d  la  Porlugaise. — Prepare  the 
meat  as  for  any  hash.  Heat  it  in  a  thick,  well-reduc- 
ed Espagnole,  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Serve 
with  eggs  over  it,  poached  ratner  hard^  and  dressed 
onions  between,  en  cordon,  or  chain  wise. 

Minced  Mutton  mith  Cucumhers.—See  page  299. 

Piedde  Mouton  d  la  Sauce  Robert,  Sheep's  Trotters.*-^ 
— Cook  the  cleaned  trotters  in  a  blanc  (see  note,  p. 
333.)  When  slowly  stewed  till  tender,  bone  them. 
Roll  them  in  a  dressed  forcemeat.  Dip  them  in  thin 
frying  batter,  and  fry  them. 

Obs, — They  may  also  be  stuffed  with  the  forcemeat^ 
and  braised,  and  so  served.    Serve  with  Robert  sauce. 

Pieds  ^Agneau,  or  lamb's  trotters,  are  dressed  as 
above. 

Cervelles  des  Moutons,  Sheep's  Brains, — These  are 
dressed  exactly  as  calves'  brains^  but  more  pungent 
seasonings  are  proper. 

Obs, — Of  mutton  the  French  tXsovasikefricandeaux 
mortadelles,  or  large  sausages,  grenadins,  and  many 
other  dishes. 

Cochon  de  Lait  au  Maine  Blanc,  at  en  Galan^ 
^t»e.— Prepare  the  pig  as  directed  at  page  96, 
and  bone  it  all  except  the  head  and  feet;  but 
take  care  not  to  break  the  skin.  Make  a  forcemeat 
of  any  degree  of  richness  you  choose  of  veal,  beef- 
&c.  suet,  calf's  udder.  Mince  fine  herbs  (as  basil 
and  sage),  panada,  and  some  eggs  to  mix.  f  Read 
the  article  Quenelles.l  Add  plenty  of  spices.  Now 
proceed  as  directed  for  godiveau.  Lay  the  boned 
pig  on  a  cloth>  and  cover  it  equally  wiui  the  force- 
meat. Rasp  some  ham  over  it.  Try  to  keep  the  pig 
as  near  its  natural  shape  as  possible.  Sew  it  up. 
Bind  it  in  a  napkin  with  tape,  and  boil  it  in  broth  sea^ 
soned  with  roots  and  herbs.  When  unswaddled^  after 
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two  hours  alow  boDing,  •wipe  it  diy,  and  serve  witii 
brown  Espagnole,  or^  if  cold^  on  a  napkin.* 

HUBE  DB  COOHON. 

Pig's  Face  stuffed. — ^Make  the  head  as  large  as  you 
can,  by  cuttfng  down  to  the  shoulders.  Singe  it 
carefully.  Put  a  red-hot  poker  into  the  ears.  Clean 
and  carefully  bone  the  head  without  breaking  the 
skin.  Rub  it  with  salt^  and  pour  a  boiled  cold  brine 
over  it,  with  a  large  handful  of  chopped  juniper-ber- 
ries, a  few  bruised  cloves,  and  four  bay-leaves,  with 
thyme,  basil,  sage,  a  head  of  garlic  bruised,  and  a 
half-ounce  of  saltpetre  pounded.  Let  the  head  steep 
in  this  for  ten  days,  and  turn  it  and  rub  it  often. 
Then  wipe,  drain,  and  dry  it,  and  make  a  forcemeat 
for  it  thus : — Take  equal  quantities  of  undressed  ham, 
and  the  breast  of  bacoft.  Season  highly  with  cook's- 
pepper,  and  fine  spices  if  you  choose.  Pound  the 
meat  very  small,  and  mix  with  it  some  seasoned  lard, 
parsley,  and  young  onions,  finely  mixed.  Prove  the 
quality  of  the  forcemeat  as  directed  at  page  347*  IiQ- 
prove  it  if  deficient.  Spread  it  equally  over  the  head. 
KoU  up,  and  sew  it  and  bind  it  in  a  cloth,  and  stew 
it  in  a  braise  made  of  any  trimmings  and  seasonings 
left,  with  broth  enough  to  cover  it.  It  will  take  near- 
ly four  hours  to  cook,  and  will  be  still  better  if  larded 
before  it  is  stuffed.  Try  to  pierce  it  with  a  larding- 
pin.  If  the  pin  enters  easily,  it  is  done.  When  cool, 
take  off  the  binding-cloth.  Trim  the  ends  of  the  col- 
lared head,  and  serve  it  on  a  napkin. 


*  Dt  Redgill,  whose  experiments  on  pig,  ftom  first  to  last,  are 
extremely  interesting,  totally  lost  one  stuffed  pig  by  overboilinff ; 
and  had  another  considerably  injured  by  the  sewing  rendinff  me 
akin.  But  his  final  success  was  triumphant ;  and  he  wrote  down, 
as  a  canon  of  cookery,  that  all  stuffed  me&ta,  as  pig  d,  la  moine  blanc^ 
hsgfls,  sausa^,  &c.  are  not  to  be  boiled  by  their  apparent  size,  but 
by  their  solidity ;  for  forcemeats  of  any  kind  will  cook  in  a  third  or 
a  half  less  time  than  a  joint  of  meat  of  compact  texture.  The  sew- 
ing should  be  the  stitcn  surgeons  use  in  sewing  up  wounds.  If  the 
cook  would  ayoid  the  catastrophe  of  her  pig,  ffoose,  or  haggis  burst- 
ing^  she  will  boil  these  important  articles  on  a  Ish-drainer,  uiat,  if  an 
accident  do  occur,  ready  help  may  be  administered.  Silk  thread  is 
more  apt  to  tear  the  integuments  than  any  other  thread ;  the  cook 
should  therefiDre  for  her  purposes  use  soft  thread  made  of  cotton. 
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06*.— This  dish  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
gourmand  and  of  the  country  housekeeper.  It  will 
keep  a  long  while^  and  the  liquor  will  make  a  savoury 
pease-soup^  boil  to  a  glaze,  or  braise  vegetables.  In- 
dependently of  the  stuffings  this  French  mode  of  cu- 
ring pig's  face  is  excellent. 

To  dress  cold  roast  Pig  d  la  Bechamelle,  or  in  white 
Sauce. — Carve  what  remains  of  the  pig  into  neat  pieces^ 
and  let  these  just  heat  in  bechamel-sauce,  or  serve 
them  as  blanquettes,  i,  e,  a  mince. 

FRENCH  MADE-DISHES  OF  FOULTJEtY  AND  GAME. 
OATEAU  DE  LIEVBE. 

Hare  Cake  for  a  second  Cowrie.-— Prepare  the  hare  as 
directed  at  page  152^  and  save  the  liver  and  the  blood. 
Scrape  the  meat  from  the  skin  and  sinews,  and  mince 
with  it  the  liver,  a  piece  of  a  calf 's-liver,  and  a  good 
piece  of  the  best  part  of  an  undressed  ham.     Pound 
the  whole  to  a  paste  with  a  little  cold  broth,  or  hare 
or  game  soup,  if  you  have  it.     Add  equal  to  a  third 
part  of  the  bulk  of  rasped  lard.  Pound  the  whole  well 
together,  with  salt,  pepper,  young  onions,  and  pars- 
ley, previously  cooked ; — ^give  a  seasoning  also  of  the 
four  fine  spices,  and  a  spoonful  of  brandy.     Mix  with 
the  pounded  meat  six  or  eight  eggs  one  by  one,  and, 
if  foreign  cookery  is  admired,  the  expressed  juice  of  a 
clove  of  garlic.     When  the  whole  is  exceedingly  well 
pounded  and  mixed,  line  a  stew-pan  with  slices  of  lard, 
and  put  the  forcemeat  over  it  to  the  thickness  of  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  quite  level  and  equal.     Then  put 
in  a  layer  of  lard,  pistachios,  and  truffles,  all  cut  in 
stripes  and   neatly  put  down;    then   again   force- 
meat an  inch  and  a  half  thick.     Cover  this  with  slices 
of  bacon,  and  this  with  paper.     Close  the  pan,  and 
bake  the  cake  slowly  for  two  hours,  or  for  three^  if 
you  have  a  cake  of  three  layers  of  forcemeat.     Let  it 
cool ;  dip  the  mould  in  hot  waiter  to  loosen  the  cake, 
and  turn  it  out.     Garnish  to  your  fancy.     Serve  on  a 
napkin. 

Ohs, — Hare  is  also  dressed  as  cotelettes  and  boudins. 

Rabbits  d  la  Venetienne  ;  i.  e.  with  Jine  Herbs 

Carve  two  white  young  fat  rabbits  neatly,  and  fry 
the  pieces  in  butter  with  some  rasped  bacon  and  a 
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handful  of  chopped  mnshrooois^  parsley^  and  ahaiot^ 
with  pepper^  salty  and  allspice.  Rub  a  tea-spoonful  of 
flour  into  a  little  consammi,  and  pour  this  into  the 
stew-pan  with  the  rabbits.  Stew  slowly  till  they  are 
cook^ ;  skim  and  strain  the  sauce^  and  serve  it  hot 
about  the  meat>  with  a  seasoning  of  cayenne  and  a 
good  squeeze  of  lemon. 

FOWL  A  LA  CHiNQABA^  afav07irite  Goumumd  DisfL 

Cut  a  fat  white  fowl  in  four^  across  and  down  the 
back.  Mdt  the  least  bit  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  and 
lay  four  slices  from  the  best  part  of  an  undressed  ham 
^  ip  the  pan.  Lay  the  cut  fowl  on  this,  and  stew  it 
very  sfowly  <hi  embers.  When  done,  drain  off  the  fat. 
Pour  over  the  glaze  which  will  have  formed  at  the 
bottom  a  little  E^mgnoiey  and  rub  in  a  little  cayenne, 
salty  and  pepper.  Meanwhile  have  ready  four  toasts. 
Fry  them  in  the  fat  you  poured  off  the  fowl,  and  dust 
thm  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  them  between 
the  slices  of  ham,  on  each  slice  of  which  a  quarter  of 
the  fowl  is  to  be  laid. 

F(m>li  d  la  iZamgole-^Boast  the  fowls,  and  serve 
them  with  ramgUe-aauce. 

Poukti  d  la  2ViWar6—- Roasted  young  fowls  with 
sauce-tartar. 

Fowl  d  la  Campire,-^S]it  the  breast  of  a  roasted 
fowl  to  let  the  juice  flow  out,  and  lay  sliced  raw  onions 
in  the  slits,  and  serve  with  a  brown  pmvrade  in  the 
dish. 

Paidets  aux  Huitres,  ycung  Fowls  with  Oyster-' 
MiM^e.— Stiffen  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  oyst^s  in 
their  own  strained  juice.  Then  stew  them  in  a  little 
vehuU,  or  in  two  ounces  of  butter  melted,  and  thick- 
ened with  a  little  flour ;  add  white  pepper  and  the 
squeeze  of  a  lemon,  and  pour  this  hot  over  two  roast- 
ed fowls,  or  serve  it  in  a  sauce-tureen  separately* 

Fricassee  de  Pouleis  d  la  Paysanne,  a  plain  FrU 
cassee  of  CAtcAejw.>— Singe  two  fat  white  chickens  very 
well,  (see  note,  page  96.)  Carve  them  finely  with  a 
very  sharp  knife  exactly  as  at  table.  Wash  them  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  blanch  them  over  the  fire  a  few 
minutes  to  firm  the  flesh.  Plunge  them  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  then  put  them  into  a  very  nice  stew»pan  with 


three  ounces  of  butter^  a  faggot  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  and  a  cupful  of  nicdy*trimmed  button^mush* 
rooms.  When  warmed  through  and  a  little  tinged, 
dredge  on  flour,  and  add  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a  little 
of  the  liquor  they  were  blanched  in.  Let  the  fricassee 
simmer  n>r  a  half-hour,  or  more  if  the  diickens  are 
large.  Then  lift  the  chickens  into  another  sauoepaii. 
I%im  o£P  the  fat,  and  reduce  by  a  quick  boil  the  sauee 
they  were  cooked  in,  and  strain  it  over  them.  When 
about  ready  to  serve,  add  a  thickening  of  the  beat 
yolks  of  two  egffs. 

ScoUaps  ofciSd  Chicken. — ^Minoe  and  heat  in  beeha* 
meimsaucey  in  scollop*shapes,  and  serve  with  a  cucum- 
ber«S8uce. 

Biswles  qfcoid  roast  CAtcibn.-— Mince  the  white  and 
good  parts.  Warm  the  mince  in  vdoutS  well  reduc- 
ed. Season  with  mace,  white  pepper,  and  nutm^, 
and  when  cold,  roll  this  up  into  balls  the  sixe  of  go^ 
large  eggs.  Wrap  these  in  paste,  and  firy  and  serve 
them  with  fried  parsley. 

Salmi  de  Perdreaux,  SalnU  cf  Pariridges.*^^Ftcrm 
roast  three  or  four  partridges  kept  till  tlwy  have  ta» 
ken  a  little  ^me^.  When  cold,  skin  them  and  carve 
them.  Put  them  into  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  bit  of 
lemon«peel,  four  shalots,  a  few  bits  of  dressed  ham, 
■easonii^  herbs  of  all  kinds  that  you  like,  and  a  dea* 
sert-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  with  the  trimmings  of 
the  partridges,  and  a  half-pint  of  Espagnok,  and  two 
glasses  of  Madeira*  Let  this  simmer  for  an  Ikour  very 
gmtly .  Dish  the  birds,  and  strain  the  skimmed  sauce 
over  them.  Serve  fried  bread  with  the  saimi,  which 
must  be  hot  and  high-seasoned  to  be  good  for  any 
thing. 

Partridge  SalnU,  Sportsman's  Fa«AMm.—-Put  roasted, 
or,  if  done  on  purpose,  half-roasted  partridges,  di:inned 
and  carved,  into  a  saucepan  with  a  small  glass  of  eat* 
ing  oil,  a  large  glass  of  wine,  pepper,  siut,  and  the 


*  Salmis  are  favourite  dishes  with  epicuies,  both  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  their  constituent  parts,  and  their  elaborate  and  pi- 
auant  composition.  They  are  in  fact  a  specieft  of  moitt  tieifUs,  For 
tluwough-bred  English  palates  more  hot  seasonings  will  be  tequi. 
site  than  are  used  by  the  Trench  ;  and  this  must  be  attended  to. 
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grate  and  juioe  of  a  lemon.  When  just  heated  throngh, 
serve  with  grilled  crusts. 

Salmi  qfJVild  Duck,  or  Teal  Ducil.-^Make  a  sauce 
of  veal-gravy  as  for  partridges,  but  add  cayenne. 
Simmer  the  trimmings  of  the  duck  in  this,  and  then 
put  in  the  cold  roasted  duck  carved  and  skinned.  Sim- 
mer till  hot  Lift  the  meat  into  another  stew-pan. 
Skim  the  sauce,  and  strain  it  over  the  meat,  and  add 
more  seasoning  if  needful.  Squeeze  a  bitter  orange 
over  the  sauce,  and  serve  the  dish  very  hot. 

Eggs  d  la  Trioe. — ^Peel,  slice,  and  fry  in  butter,  three 
or  four  Spanisn  onions.  When  done,  dust  in  some 
flour,  and  let  it  catch  to  a  light  brown.  Put  in  a  lit- 
tle hot  milk,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  let  the  sauce  re- 
duce.* Put  to  this  a  dozen  small  hard-boiled  eggs 
cut  in  slices.  Mix  them  gently  with  the  sauce  not  to 
break  the  slices.     Arrange  them  neatly  in  the  dish. 

Eggs  in  Sauce  Robert. — Proceed  as  above  directed  ;• 
but  brown  the  onions  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  moisten 
with  soup.  Reduce  the  same  by  boiling.  Add  atea« 
spoonful  of  made-mustard,  and  stir  in  me  sliced  eggs. 

Eggs  d  la  Maitre  (T  Hotels — Do  these  white  as  eggs 
d  la  tripe,  but  throw  in  a  good  lump  of  butter  and 
mincea  parsley. 

06#.— -These  dishes,  though  the  best  of  their  kind, 
seem  of  little  comparative  importance ;  but  when  the 
cook,  or  the  mistress  of  a  family,  as  is  often  the  case, 
is  racked  for  something  to  fill  up  an  odd  corner,  they 
afford  a  cheap  and  rei^y  resource.  Eggs  dressed  in 
this  last  way  will  afterwards  make  an  admirable  sauce 
fi>r  salt  cod,  ling,  &c.  &c. 

FBBNCH  DISHES  OF  FISH. 

Court  jBo»t22on.— Where  fish  is  boiled  everyday,  as  in 
large  establishments,  this  is  a  very  useful  broth,  as  well 
as  in  Catholic  families  during  Lent.  Season  a  large  gal- 
lon of  water  with  salt,  three  carrots,  a  bunch  of  pars- 
ley, or  roots  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  four  shalots. 


*  To  boil  and  peel  Bags, — Boil  them  for  fifteen  minutes ;  drop 
them  in  cold  water ;  roll  them  below  your  hand,  and  the  shell  will 
come  off  like  any  other  mould. 
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thyme,  basil,  two  bay -leaves,  a  half-ounce  of  pepper- 
corns^  and  a  few  cloves.  Stew  and  strain  this  as  you 
need ;  add  wine  or  vinegar.  It  will  answer  repeat- 
edly by  being  boiled  up ;  and  the  .fish  boiled  on  suc- 
cessive days  will  enrich  it.  A  piece  of  butter  may 
be  put  in  at  first.  It  will  form  a  good  basis  for  maigre 
sauces  to  the  fish.     This  is  called  eau  de  seL 

Trout  or  Pike  ik  la  Genevoise* — Clean  the  fish,  but 
do  not  scale  it.  Put  a  little  court  bouillon  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  parsley-roots,  cloves,  parsley,  two  bay-leaves, 
and  onions^  also  a  carrot  if  you  like.  When  these 
have  stewed  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor  over  the  pike 
or  trout  in  a  small  oval  fish-pan,  and  add  a  little  Ma- 
deira to  the  liquor.  When  boiled,  drain  it,  and  take 
off  the  scales  thoroughly.  Then  put  it  in  the  pan, 
with  a  little  of  the  liquor  to  keep  it  moist  and  hot. 
Make  a  roux  or  thickening,  and  add  to  it  veal-gravy 
(or,  if  for  a  maigre  dish,  wine ;)  season  this  sauce  witn 
bits  of  mushroom,  parsley,  and  green  onions.  Let  it 
stew  till  smooth.  Thicken  with  butter  kneaded  in 
flour  if  needful.  Strain  the  sauce  over  the  dished 
fish,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  and  a  little  essence 
of  anchovy. 

Obs, — For  trout  use  claret  or  some  red  wine,  with 
mace  and  more  cloves.  N.B.^ — Sautnon  d  la  Genevoise 
is  dressed  exactly  in  this  way,  which,  though  rich 
cookery  is  now  more  out  of  date  than  fish  served  d  la 
matelote.  The  head  of  the  fish  must  be  bound  up  to 
keep  it  from  breaking,  which  is  proper  in  dressing 
other  fish. 

To  dress  Fillets  of  cold  Pike  d  la  Maitre  d* Hotel. — 
Cut  them  neatly.  Stew  them  in  butter  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Dish  Uie  fillets  neatly,  and  sauce  them  with  a 
maitre  d'hotel  sauce,  to  which  you  put  a  little  essence 
of  anchovy. 

Obs, — French  cooks  serve  cold  fish,  re-dressed,  as 
voUau.'Vents,  croquets,  salades,  boudins,  and  in  many  in- 
genious modes  as  to  outward  shew. 

Matelote  de  Carp  a  la  Royale. — Clean  what  number 
of  carp  you  choose.  Cut  them  into  three  or  four 
pieces  according  to  the  size.  Dry  these,  and  stew 
them  very  slowly  in  red  wine.  Make  a  sauce  mate- 
lote  (see  page  2QQ),  but  use  the  wine  in  which  the  carp 
is  stewed  both  from  economy  and  to  have  the  full 
flavour.     Use  also  a  handful  of  cleaned  mushrooms. 
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Dish  the  fish,  the  heads  in  the  middle^  and  strain  the 
prepared  sauce  over  them.  Place  the  small  stewed 
ofiiims  and  mushrooms  dressed  in  the  sauce  round  the 
fish,  and  ramish  with  the  soft  roes  stewed  in  vinegar. 

Obs^^^thi%  sauce,  and  all  fish-sauces,  should  be  of  a 
good  consistence  to  adhere  to  the  fish. 

Perches  au  Fin,  Perches  in  ^iiie.<*-Scale  and 
clean  the  perch.  Cook  them  in  good  stock  and  a  lit- 
tle white  wine>  with  a  high  seasoning  of  parsley^ 
chives,  cloves,  &c  Thicken  a  little  a£  this  liquor  for 
sauce.  Add  to  it  salt>  pepper^  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
anchovy-butter. 

06«.— Always  use  white  wine  with  white  fish  and 
red  wine  with  red-coloured  fish. 

Perch  d  la  MaUre  ^  Hotel. — ^Boil  some  salt,  pep- 
per, parsley,  and  chives  in  water,  and  in  this  bouillon 
boil  the  perch.  Drain  and  dish  them,  and  cover  them 
with  a  maitre  d^hotd  sauce. 

Eturgeon  d  la  Broche,  Roast  ^/ttrgeon.--Clean  and 
split  the  fish^  at  a  part  of  a  large  one.  Make  a  mari* 
node  of  white  wine,  melted  butter,  and  seasonings, 
and  baste  the  sturgeon  with  this.  Take  for  sauce 
some  of  the  skimmed  basting-liquor,  a  little  Espagnole 
and  veal-gravy,  or  roux  and  gravy,  which  must  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  Espagnole  m  all  kitchens.  Boil  up, 
strain,  and  serve  this,  and  also  a  poivrade  sauce. 

Ohs. — ^A  sturgeon  may  be  as  conveniently  baked. 
Use  a  marinade  as  sauce,  and  let  the  baking-dish  be 
deep.  Baste  the  fish  occasionally.  Cold  roasted  or 
baked  sturgeon  may  be  dressed  as  directed  for  turbot, 
and  served  in  a  voUau^vent  or  without. 

Morue  d  la  bonne  Femtne,  Salt  Cod  in  a  plain  Way.-^ 
Prepare  the  salt  fish  as  directed  for  boiling  cod.  Have 
some  boiled  potatoes  in  the  shape  of  corks,  cut  in  slices 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  warm  them  with  the 
fish  in  melted  butter. 

Turbot  Roe,  a  small  elegant  dif  A.-^Handle  so  as  not 
to  break  the  roe ;  blanch  it  and  finish  in  the  oven>  as 
a  ragout  or  as  a  white  fricassee.   Garnish  with  lemon. 

OF  FOBCEMEAT  IN  GENERAL. 

Quenelles  and  Boudins. — ^The  French  claim  undivided 
supremacy  over  the  whole  civilized  world  in  the  art 
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o£  ^prepBxingftirces,  ^  Without  presuming  to  question 
their  superiority^  it  is  possible  for  a  cook  of  ordinary 
abilities  and  industry  to  attain  a  oompetent  know- 
ledge of  this  high  mystery  without  serving  a  regular 
apprenticeship  at  the  French  stove^  provided  she  give 
respectful  attention  to  the  manner  m  which  foreign 
artists  proceed.  The  French  have  reduced  the  art  of 
preparing  forcemeat  to  fixed  principles.  As  con< 
stituents^  they  have  the  godiveau,  the  panade,  ihe  farce 
of  fowl^  or  the  gretin,  aU  cut  and  dry ;  and  these  they 
laboriously  compound  with  a  degree  of  patience  which 
goes  far  to  redeem  their  national  character  from  the 
charge  of  fickleness  and  levity.  Of  these  are  formed 
the  quenelle  uid  boudin,  a  class  of  preparations  which^ 
though  made  of  forcemeat^  form,  like  our  sausages,  a 
distinct  order  of  dishes.  The  French  fcnrcemeats  are 
indeed  worthy  of  the  profound  attention  of  every  re- 
fined epicure,  and  ougnt  to  supplant  our  home-made 
crude  compounds  with  all  speed.  The  first  element 
is  the  Godiveau. 

Godiveau,  of  which  aUo  excellent  Patties  may  be  made. 
— Scrape  a  pound  of  a  fillet  of  white  well-fed  veal,  and 
mince  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef-suet,  free  from  ail 
strings,  skins,  and  kernels.  Chop  a  suitable  quantity 
of  scalded  parsley,  young  onions,  and  also  mushrooms, 
to  season  txds  meat.  Add  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  and 
mace,  and  pound  the  whole  very  well,  mixing  in  three 
raw  eggs  at  different  times,  and  a  little  water.  When 
v^ery  well  pounded,  make  up  a  small  ball  of  the^arce, 
and  boil  it  in  boiling  water,  to  try  if  it  be  light,  .well- 
seasoned,  and  ffood.  By  this  jproo/-6aU  be  guided  either 
in  adopting  the  farce,  or  m  adding  another  egg  to 
give  firmness,  or  water  to  liquefy  the  Godiveau, 

Grafin.— This  farce  may  be  made  either  of  the 
white  -parts  of  a  fowl,  or  of  veal.  Cut  a  half-pound 
of  the  fillet  into  small  bits,  and  toss  them  over  the 
fire  in  butter  for  ten  minutes,  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
herbs.  Drain  off  the  butter.  Mince  ^e  meat,  and 
then  pound  it,  if  for  fowls,  with  the  livers  parboiled, 
veal-udder  parboiled  and  skinned,  or  butter  instead 
of  udder,  and  panada  (see  next  page.)  Have  as  much 
butter  or  veal-udder  as  of  each  of  the  other  ingredi- 
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ents^  t.  e.  a  third  of  each.  Pound  the  whole  together^ 
adding  an  egg  at  a  time  till  you  have  three,  as  in  the 
gatUveau.  Prove  the  forcemeat  hy  poaching  a  small 
ball. 

Panada  for  Forcemeats. — Soak  slices  of  bread  in  hdt 
milk.  Press  out  the  milk  when  the  bread  is  quite 
moist ;  and  beat  up  the  bread  with  a  little  rich  broth 
or  white  sauce,  and  a  lump  of  butter.  Stir  till  this 
becomes  somewhat  dry  ana  firm.  Add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  pound  the  whole  well  together. 

QueneUes  de  Volatile,  ForcemeaUBaUs  of  Poultry 
as  a  Dish, — Strip  off  the  skin,  pull  out  the  sinews,  and 
mince  and  pound  the  best  parts  of  young  fowls,  till 
the  meat  will  rub  through  a  scarce.  Have  one  part 
of  this,  one  of  panada,  and  a  third  of  veal-udder  par- 
boiled and  skinned.  Pound  the  whole  well  together, 
and  season  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  mace.  .  Put 
raw  yolks  to  the  compound,  and  bfeat  it  perfectly 
smooth.  Try  it  as  above  directed.  If  not  firm 
enough,  add  more  eggs,  one  only  at  a  time.  Make  up 
XhequeneUes  of  egg-shapes,  and  poach  or  bake  them. 
N.  B. — Quenelles  may  be  made  of  rabbit,  partridge, 
or  pheasant,  in  the  same  way.  Serve  with  clear 
gravy. 

Boudins  d  la  Rickelieuy  Puddings  of  Rabbits  or 
PcmUry, — Make  a  forcemeat  of  rabbits  or  poultry,  as 
directed  for  quenelles;  but  instead  of  panada  use 
pounded  potatoes.  Put  to  the^arce  dressed  onions  or 
mushrooms  chopped,  in  any  suitable  quantity.  Spread 
the  forcemeat  smooth  on  the  dresser,  and  with  a  knife 
roll  it  up  in  small  sausages  or  boudins,  or  mould  it 
to  a  proper  shape,  and  bake  the  pudding.  Whether 
boiled  or  baked,  serve  with  brown  Italian  sauce. 

Boudins  in  general  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of 
game,  poultry,  also  of  whitings,  craw-fish,  &c. 

Boudins  Blanc,  an  exceedingly  good  kind  of  White 
Puddings. — ^Cook  a  dozen  small  onions  in  broth.  Make 
a  rather  dry  panada  of  cream  or  milk,  and  pound  this 
with  the  onions  and  some  pounded  sweet  almonds. 
Put  to  this  caul,  cut  in  little  bits,  some  yolks  of  eggs, 
a  little  cream,  the  white  parts  of  raw  chickens  finely 
minced,  with  salt  and  spices.  Pound  the  whole  well, 
and  try  it  by  dressing  a  little  in  a  small  pan  before  you 
fill  the  skins.     Boil  Sie  boudins  in  milk  and  water. 
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and  prick  tlie  skins  to  prevent  them  from  bursting. 
When  wanted^  dip  them  in  boiling  water  to  heat^  and 
finish  them  in  a  paper>case  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

FBENGH  DISHES  OF  TEGBTABIiBS  AND  FRUIT. 

See  also  pages  209,  210, 211,212. 

The  French  claim  superiority  for  their  cooks  for 
their  skill  and  variety  in  dressing  vegetables ;  and  the 
assumption  is  in  this  instance  just.  Vegetable  prepa- 
rations enter  largely  into  their  second  courses,  usually 
affording  two  dishes  for  an  ordinary  dinner,  and  four 
for  a  larger  one.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  of  late,  even  among  ourselves,  in  preparing  the 
more  delicate  and  showy  vegetable  dishes ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  British  cooks,  besides  imitating  the 
French  in  saucing  their  cauliflower  and  artichokes, 
will  soon  copy  their  manner  of  braising  cabbages  and 
carrots  for  ordinary  use. 

Asparagus  Pease  for  ike  second  Course. — Pick  and 
cut  some  voung  asparagus  into  small  equal  bits, 
rejecting  what  is  woody.  Boil  these  pease  in  salt  and 
water,  and  drain  and  dry  them  in  a  cloth.  Then  give 
them  a  fry  in  butter  witn  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  and  a  sprig  of  mint  Dredge  in  flour.  Put 
in  a  bit  of  sugar,  and  moisten  with  boiling  water. 
Give  them  a  quick  boil.  When  boiled  down,  take 
out  the  fagot  of  parsley  and  onions,  and  thicken  the 
sauce  with  the  beat  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  up 
with  cream  and  a  little  salt  and  grate  of  nutmeg. 

Obs. — ^Melted  butter  may  be  used  instead  of  cream. 

To  dress  Green  Pease  for  a  second  Cotir<re.-»Boil  a 
larffe  pint  of  the  finest  green  pease  in  water,  with  salt 
and  a  good  piece  of  butter  rubbed  among  them. 
When  tender,  drain  them,  lifting  them  out  of  the  co- 
lander with  your  hand  that  the  refuse  may  be  leffc. 
Stew  them  with  a  fagot  of  parsley  and  green  onions. 
The  colour  will  now  deepen.  Dredge  a  good  deal  of 
flour  over  them,  and  stir  a  piece  of  butter  among 
them,  with  salt,  a  very  little  grated  Parmesan  (ifyou. 
like)  and  a  knob  of  sugar  mpped  in  boiling  water. 
Let  them  get  quite  dry,  and  aress  them  high  on  the 
dish. 
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Sea  Kale  for  the  second  Course.'^'We  do  not  know 
that  this  vegetable  is  naturalized  in  France  even  yet ; 
but  after  boiling  it  in  plenty  of  water  with  salt, 
French  cooks  in  this  country  drain  it^  and  serve  with 
sauce  blanche  or  veloute** 

Ariichoke^boitoms  en  Canape^.-— Have  the  boiled  ar- 
tichokes nicely  trimmed^  and  the  chokes  removed. 
When  cold,  fill  them  with  anchovy  butter,  and  deco- 
rate them  with  pickled  capers,  gherkins,  and  beet- 
root carved^  attending  to  the  effect  of  contrasted  co- 
lours. 

Artickokes'tt  Vltalienne, — ^Trim  and  quarter  the  ar- 
tichokes, and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water.  Take  out 
the  chokes.  Drain  and  arrange  the  quarters  with  the 
leaves  outwards.  Pour  a  wnite  Italian  sauce  over 
them,  and  garnish  with  cresses. 

French  Beans  d  la  Pouletle, — ^When  boiled,  as  else- 
where directed^  very  green,  drain  them.  Reduce 
some  sauce  tournie.  Thicken  it  with  beat  yolks  of 
egffs,  and  pour  this  over  the  beans. 

JVindsor  Beans  d  la  Pouletle. — Boil  fresh  young 
beans.  Stew  them,  first  taking  off  the  coats,  and  sauce 
them  d  la  poulette,  t.  e.  with  vehuti. 

Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d^ Hotel. — Peel  boiled  potatoes, 
and  turn  them  the  size  of  thick  corks.  Cut  them  in 
half-inch  slices.  Put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with 
some  skinned  green  onions  and  parsley,  pepper, 
salt,  and  butter.  Moisten  with  brotn,  and  toss  them 
till  the  parsley  is  cooked. 

Endive  for  the  first  or  second  Cotir^e.— Clean  the  en- 
dive by  frequent  washing,  and  plunge  it,  head  down- 
most,  in  salt  and  water,  to  draw  out  those  insects  which 
often  lodge  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables.  Blanch  the 
heads,  drain  them^  and  when  cold,  chop  them  fine. 
Stew  them  in  veal-gravy  with  salt.  When  tender,  add 
a  little  Espagnole,  and  serve  with  poached  egcs  for 
the  second  course^  or  under  fricandeaux,  or  with  hash- 
ed mutton. 

Compdte  de  Cerises,  preserved  CAerrtej.— To  a  half- 

*  Sauce  blanche^  i.  e.  melted  butter,  is  perhaps  the  most  appro- 
priate sauce  for  all  vegetables,  but  for  the  danger  of  its  numing  to  I 
oil,  which  makes  veUmte  or  cream  preferable  in  nice  cookery,  ' 
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pound  of  clarified  sugar  put  a  pound  of  cherries^  of 
which  half  the  stalk  is  cut  away.  Give  them  a  boil 
of  three  minutes.  Skim^  and  serve  them  in  a  glass 
dish.    Or  take  out  the  stones  and  cut  away  the  stalks. 

Pears  in  Sugar. — Put  a  clove  into  the  eye  of  each 
pear.  Throw  them  into  hot  water  to  scald  them. 
Pare,  and  keep  them  in  water  to  preserve  the  colour. 
Boil  them  in  a  very  thin  syrup  oi  a  large  pint  of  wa- 
ter to  a  half-pound  of  sugar.  Add  the  juice  of  a  le- 
mon, and  serve  in  a  glass  dish  in  the  syrup. 

Another  Way, — Divide  large  pears.  Take  out  the 
seeds.  Blanch  them  in  hot  water  and  lemon- juice,  to 
keep  the  colour  white.  Pare  them.  Throw  them 
into  fresh  water,  and  give  them  a  few  boils  in  their 
syrup  before  serving  them. 

Apples  d  la  Portugaise. — ^Wash  and  core  fine  large 
rennets,  but  do  not  pare  them.  Prick  them  with  a  knife, 
and  boil  them  in  thin  syrup.  Then  put  them  in  an 
earthen  dish  under  a  small  furnace  to  brown,  basting 
them  with  the  syrup. 

Peaches  in  Sugar, — Blanch  six  or  eight  in  hot  water, 
that  they  may  peel  easily,  then  give  them  a  boil  in 
syrup,  and  serve.  The  French  serve  all  sorts  of  fruit 
en  compSie,  which  form  tasteful  and  economical  dishes. 


Fashionable  French  small  Pastry  for  second  Courses 
and  Suppers,  chiefly  made  oi  paste  royal. 

Paste  Royal  to  make. — Put  four  ounces  of  butter 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  larse  glassful  of  water,  two 
ounces  of  beat  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel.  When 
the  butter  is  nearly  melted,  shake  some  dry  Hour  to  it 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Take  out  the  lemon-peel,  and 
with  your  hand  put  in  as  much  more  flour  as  the  boil- 
ing liquid  will  take,  stirring  briskly  with  a  wooden 
spatula  or  spoon,  till  it  come  easily  from  the  sides  of 
the  stew-pan.  Put  it  in  another  pan.  Let  it  cool. 
Break  an  egg  into  it,  and  stir  it  well  to  mix,  and  af- 
terwards three  or  four  more  eggs  till  the  paste  becomes 
tenacious  and  ropy.  This  is  used  for  many  small  ar- 
ticles, as  pains  a  la  duchesse,  choux,  ChantiUy  basket. 
^  In  short,  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  form,  according 

r  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  cook.     The  things  made  of  it^ 
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when  arranged  on  paper^  may  be  ioed,  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven^  and  dned  before  the  fire.  This  paste 
swells  very  mach^  which  must  be  considered  in  lorm- 
ing  the  things  made  of  it. 

Choux  of  Paste  /?oya^— -Form  in  the  shape  of  balls 
larger  than  children's  marbles.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Dry  them^  and  make  a  small  opening  in  the 
side,  into  which  put  a  little  of  any  sweetmeat  you  like. 

Pains  ^  la  Dtickesse. — ^Make  as  the  choux,  but  flat- 
ten them  with  the  rolling-pin  to  the  length  of  four 
inches.  When  baked^  slit  tnem  open  at  the  end^  and 
introduce  the  sweetmeat. 

Les  Gimbkttes  d  la  Artois. — ^Make  as  the  choux,  but 
ffive  them  a  deep  dint  in  the  middle  before  baking. 
Widen  this  by  turning  your  finger  round  in  it  Sift 
sugar  over  them  when  just  done;  glaze  with  a  sala- 
mander^  and  put  the  sweetmeats  in  the  cavity. 

Les  PetUs  Choux,  ei  les  Gimhlettes  PraUnes.^-^MBke 
them  rather  smaller  than  above  directed ;  and  before 
bakings  but  when  glazed^  sprinkle  finely-pounded 
sweet  almonds  and  sugar  over  them,  and  garnish  with 
sweetmeats,  as  the  others. 

PastC'Euttons  and  Melvilles.'^These  may  be  made 
better  of  paste  royal  than  of  puff-paste,  and  it  may,  as 
formerly  said,  be  rolled  out,  and  dressed  in  any  form 
you  choose,  serving  any  preserved  sweetmeat  neatly 
upon  it 

ChantiUy  Baskets, — ^French  cooks  make  these  of 
very  small  cAovx  o£  pdte  royah^  instead  of  the  ratafia- 
biscuits  used  in  this  country.  The  method  is  the 
same.  When  the  little  biscuits  or  choux  are  quite 
crisp,  have  ready  some  sugar  clarified  and  boiled  to 
crackling  height  Run  a  small  skewer  into  each  bis- 
cuit, and  dip  it  in  the  sugar.  Fix  them  one  by  one, 
as  dipt,  round  a  dish  that  will  form  your  basket 
When  one  row  is  done,  begin  another.  The  candied 
sugar  will  make  the  biscuits  instantly  stick.  Use  ra- 
ther larger  biscuit  for  the  upper  tiers,  as  the  basket 
should  widen  at  the  top.  Three  or  four  tiers  will  be 
enough  of  height    The  handle  will  be  most  easily 


*  What  we  would  call  confected. 
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made  by  sticking  the  biscuits  together  round  the  ledge 
of  a  stew-pan^  first  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  arch  ; 
for  really  what  is  ordered  in  common  receipt-books, 
about  '^mrowingover  an  arch/'  is  easier  said  than  done. 
An  ornamental  border  of  coloured  drops  of  gum-paste 
may  be  given  to  this.  Serve  any  thing  sweet  you  pre- 
fer in  the  basket,  which  should  be  lined  with  cam- 
bric-paper. 

BouchSes  de  Dames,  Ladies'  Lips  or  £M«e«.— Make 
a  paste  as  for  fine  biscuits,  of  six  fresh  eggs,  with  six 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  three  of  potato-flour.  Beat 
this  very  well ;  spread  it  thinly,  and  bake  on  paper  on 
a  buttered  oven-tin  for. nearly  twenty  minutes.  When 
fine,  stamp  out  the  paste  the  size  of  dollars,  and  glace 
with  white,  rose,  or  violet^coloured  icing,  or  some  o£ 
each.— See  To /ce  CaAref. 

The  Twins,  or  Miringues  «7t^mea«j;.-*— Whip  the 
whites  of  eight  e^s  to  a  firm  firoth,  and  add  to  this 
a  pound  of  fine  sined  sugar ;  or  clarify  and  boil  it  ta 
the  second  degree.  Season  with  lemon-grate,  and 
beat  all  very  well  together.  Drop  them,  on  paper  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg.  Sift  sugar,  over  them.  Bake 
them  in  a  slow  oven.  When  firm,  draw  them  out, 
and  stick  two  and  two  together,  and  put  them  to  dry 
before  the  fire  or  in  a  hot  closet. 

Ohs, — These  m&ringues  or  twins  "may  be  made  as 
above,  but  flavoured  with  marasquin  or  orange^flowers 
coiifected ;  but  they  must  then  be  made  smaller. 

As  has  been  said,  an  endless  variety  of  trifles  is 
made  of  paste  royal,  by  purchasing  the  proper  cut- 
ters or  stamps.  Among  the  neatest  are  the  petits  pa-^ 
fliers  and  petites  brioches,  of  which  the  proper  stamp 
wiU  direct  the  forming. 

A  Fruit-cake. — Roll  out  any  bits  of  puff-paste  yott 
have  left  from  more  important  preparations.  Spread 
marmalade  over  them.  Decorate  with  paste  bands 
or  straws.  Glaze  the  cake  with  yolk  of  egg ;  bake 
it,  and  cut  it  into  oblong  pieces,  and  pile  them  on  the 
dish.    See  Darioles,  Flans,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SCOTCH  NATIONAL  DISHE9. 

**  Then  are  Uvert  out  of  England.'* 

Cffmbeline. 


It  has  been  remarked^  that  every  country  is  celebrat-' 
ed  for  some  culinary  preparation^  and  that  all  national 
dishes  are  spod.  .1  he  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious: had  thev  not  been  acceptable  to  the  palate, 
they  never  conld  have  either  gained  or  maintained 
their  rank.  Accordingly,  the  Spanish  olio,  the  Itali- 
an macaroni,  the  French  ragout,  the  Turkish  pillau, 
and  the  Scotch  haggis,  differing  essentially  as  they 
do,  are,  nevertheless,  all  equally  good  afler  their  kind> 
though  here  we  give  precedence  to  the  ^'  Great  chief- 
tain of  the  pudding  race." 

THE  SCOTCH  HAOOfff. 

Clean  a  sheep's  pluck  thoroughly.  Make  incisions 
in  the  heart  and  liver  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  out^ 
and  parboil  the  whole,  letting  the  wind-pipe  lie  over 
the  side  of  the  pot  to  permit  the  phlegm  and  blood  to 
disgorge  from  the  lungs ;  the  water  may  be  changed 
after  a  few  minutes'  boiling  for  fresh  water.  A  half- 
hour's  boiling  will  be  sufficient ;  but  throw  back  the 
half  of  the  liver  to  boil  till  it  will  grate  easily ; 
take  the  heart,  the  half  of  the  liver,  and  part  of  the 
lights,  trimming  away  all  skins  and  black-looking 
parts,  and  mince  them  together.  Mince  also  a  pound 
of  good  beef-suet  and  four  onions.  Grate  the  other 
half  of  the  liver.  Have  a  dozen  of  small  onions  peel- 
ed and  scalded  in  two  waters  to  mix  with  this  mince. 
Toast  some  oatmeal  before  the  fire  for  hours,  till  it  is 
of  a  light-brown  colour  and  perfectly  dry.  Less  than 
two  tea-cupfuls  of  meal  will  do  for  this  quantity  of 
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meat.     Spread  the  mince  on  a  boards  and  strew  the 
meal  lightly  over  it,  with  a  high  seasoning  of  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  little  cayenne,  well  mixed.  Have  a  haggis- 
bag  perfectly  clean,  and  see  that  there  be  no  thin  part 
in  it,  else  your  whole  labour  will  be  lost  by  its  burst- 
ing. Some  cooks  use  two  bags.  Put  in  the  meat  with  a 
b^f-pint  of  good  beef-gravy,  or  as  much  strong  broth, 
as  will  make  it  a  thick  stew.     Be  careful  not  to  fill 
the  bag  too  full,  but  allow  the  meat  room  to  swell ; 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  or  a  little  good  vinegar ;  press 
out  the  air,  and  sew  up  the  bag ;  prick  it  with  a  large 
needle  when  it  first   swells  in  the  pot,  to  prevent 
bursting ;  let  it  boil  slowly  for  three  nours  if  large. 

Olfs. — This  is  a  genuine  Scotch  haggis ;  the  lemon 
and  cayenne  may  be  omitted,  and^  instead  of  beef- 
gravy,  a  little  of  the  broth  in  which  the  pluck  was 
parboiled  may  be  taken.  A  finer  haggis  may  be  made 
by  parboiling  and  skinning  sheep's  tongues  and  kid- 
neys, and  substituting  these  minced  for  the  most  of 
the  lights.  There  are,  however,  sundry  modem  re* 
finements  on  the  above  receipt, — such  as  egffs,  milk, 
pounded  biscuit,  &c.  &c., — but  these,  by  good  judges, 
are  not  deemed  improvements.  Some  cooks  use  the 
small  fat  tripes,  as  in  lamb's  haggis.* 

A  lamb's-haqois. 

Slit  up  all  the  little  fat  tripes  with  scissors,  and  clean 
them.  Glean  the  kernels  also,  and  parboil  the  whole, 
and  cut  them  into  little  bits.  Clean  and  shred  the 
web  and  kidney  fat,  and  mix  it  with  the  tripes.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Make  a 
thin  batter  with  two  eggs,  a  half-pint  of  milk,  and 
the  necessary  quantitv  of  flour.  Season  with  chopped 
chives  or  young  onions.  Mix  the  whole  together. 
Sew  up  the  bag,  which  must  be  very  clean^  and  boil 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.t 


*  Mr  Allan  Ganningham,  in  some  of  his  Tales,  orders  the  parboil, 
ed  minoed  meat  of  sheep^s-head  for  haggis.  We  have  no  experience 
of  this  receipt,  but  it  promises  well. 

-)-  We  hare  been  requested  by  a  correspondent  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  publicity  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  T&  Cleiku  h 
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FAT  BBOSB. 

Boil  an  oz«liead,  sheep Vhead^  ox-heel,  or  skink  of 
beef^  till  an  almost  pure  oil  floats  on  the  top.  Have 
some  oatmeal  well  toasted  before  the  fire^  as  in  makinff' 
haggia ;  pnt  a  handM  of  the  meal  into  a  basin  wit£ 
salt,  and  nooring  a  ladleful  of  the  fat  broth  over  it> 
stir  it  qmcklv  up,  so  as  not  to  ran  into  a  dough j 
maasj  but  to  form  knois. 

Kail-Bboss  is  made  as  in  the  former  receipt,  but 
of  broth  in  which  shred  greens  have  been  boikd. 

COCK-A-LESKIB. 

Boil  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  good  shin-beef,  well 
broken,  till  the  liquor  is  very  good.  Strain  it,  and 
put  to  it  a  capon,  or  large  old  fowl,  and,  when  it 
boils,  half  the  quantity  of  blanched  leeks  intended  to 
be  used,  well  cleaned,  and  cut  in  inch-lengths,  or 
long^.  Skim  this  carefully.  In  a  half-hour  add  the 
remaining  part  of  the  leeks,  and  a  seasoning  of  pep- 
per and  salt.  The  soup  must  be  very  thick  of  leeks, 
and  the  first  part  of  them  must  be  boiled  down  into 
the  soup  till  it  becomes  a  green  lubricious  compound. 
Sometimes  the  capon  is  served  in  the  tureen  with  the 
cock-a-leekie.  This  is  good  leek-soup  without  a  fowl. 


Club  have  no  experience  of  it,  but  Dr  Rsdoill  was  willing  to 
stake  his  reputation  upon  it  untned :.~ 


the 

and  the  split 

them ;  mince  also  the  caul.  Blandi  and  hash  two  dozen  sprigs  of 
picked  young  parsley,  a  few  green  onions  very  younff,  a  bit  of  sha- 
lot,  and  a  few  mushrooms,  if  you  have  them.  Stew  the  herbs  in  but- 
ter for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  rnoisten  them  with  a  glass  of  Ma- 
deira. When  dried,  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  the  in- 
giedients,  t.  e.  the  herbs,  and  mince.  Put  them  into  a  bag  as  other 
haggis ;  but  for  security  nave  two  bags,  one  casing  the  other,  in  case 
of  a  breach.  Mix  meanwhile  the  heat  yolks  <n  two  eggs  with  a 
half-pint  of  rich  and  highly-seasoned  veal  or  beef  giavy  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  pounded  and  sifted  rusks.  Put  this  into  the  bag  with 
the  other  materials,  and  the  squeeie  of  a  lemon,  and  when  sewed 
up,  toss  it  about  to  blend  them  all,  and  boil  in  ftesh  broth  if  you 
have  it ;  pricking  the  bag  to  let  out  the  air,  as  In  your  othn  re- 
ceipts." 
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0&«.— Some  people  thicken  cock-a-leekie  with  the 
fine  part  of  oatmeal.  Those  who  dislike  so  much  of 
the  leeks  may  substitute  shred  greens^  or  spinage  and 
parsley,  for  one  half  of  them.  Reject  the  coarse  part 
of  the  leeks.     Prunes  wont  to  be  put  to  this* 

BALNAMOON  SKiNK,  Ofi  Irish  Soup. 

Clban  and  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  younff  cocks, 
or  fowls.  Have  one  larger  neatly  trussed  for  boiliii]^ 
Boil  the  cut  fowls  till  die  broth  is  a«  strong  and 
good  as  they  can  make  it ;  but  do  not  overboil  the 
fowl.  Strain  the  broth,  season  it  with  parsley,  chives; 
and  young  onions  chopped,  and,  if  in  season,  a  fsw 
tender  green  pease.  Add  white  pepper  and  salt,  and 
serve  the  whole  fowl  in  the  tureen. 

Obs, — ^This  is  another  variety  of  the  old  Scottish 
cock'O^leekie  ;  a  dish,  which,  under  some  name,  is,  with 
whatever  modification  of  seasoning,  familiar  in  every 
country  where  a  backward  •  system  of  husbandry' 
renders  poultry  plenty,  and  shambles-meat  scarce. 
Without  desiring  to  innovate  on  these  national  pre>» 
parations,  we  would  recommend,  for  the  sake  or  the 
ladies'  dresses  and  the  gentlemen's  toil,  that  the  fowl 
be  carved  before  it  is  served  in  the  tureen. 

HOTGH-POTCH. 

Majob^  the  8to<^  of  sweet  fresh  mutton.  Cut  down 
four  pounds  of  ribs  of  lamb  into  small  steaks,  and  put 
them  to  the  strained  stock.  Grate  the  zest  of  two  or 
three  large  carrots;  slice  down  as  many  more.  Slice 
down  also  young  turnips,  young  onions,/ lettuce,  and 
parsley.  Have  a  full  quart  of  these  things  when  shred, 
and  another  of  young  green  pease.  Put  in  the  ve^ 
getables,  withholding  half  the  pease  till  near  the  end 
of  the  process.  BoU  well  and  skim  carefully ;  add 
the  remaining  pease,  white  pepper,  and  salt;  and 
when  enough  done,  serve  the  steaks  in  the  tureen  with 
the  hotch-wtch ;  trim  the  fkt  from  the  steaks. 

O&f .-— Tne  excellence  of  this  favourite  dish  depends;, 
mainly  on  the  meat,  whether  beef  or  mutton,  being' 
pcRrfectiy  fredi,  and  the  vegetables  bein^  all  yoan^, 
and  full  of  sweet  juices     The  sweet  wmte  turnip  is 
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best  for  hotch-potch,  or  the  small,  round,  smooth* 
grained  yellow  kind  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Mutton 
makes  excellent  hotch-potch  without  any  lamb-steaks. 
Parsley  shred,  white  cabbage,  asparagus-points,  or 
lettuce,  may  be  added  to  the  other  vegetables  or  not, 
at  pleasure. 

WINTER  HOTCH-POTCH. 

This  dish  may  be  made  of  either  fresh  beef,  or  of  a 
neck  or  back-ribs  of  mutton,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
Cut  four  pounds  of  meat  into  handsome  pieces.  Boil 
and  skim  this  well,  and  add  carrots  and  turnips  sliced, 
small  leeks  and  parsley  cut  down,  and  some  German 
greens  finely  shred,  and  put  in  only  a  little  before  the 
soup  is  completed.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt* 
The  quantity  of  vegetables  must  be  suited  to  the 
quantity  of  meat,  so  that  the  soup  may  have  con- 
sistence, but  not  be  disagreeably  thick.  Serve  the 
meat  and  soup  together.  This  may  be  thickened  with 
the  fine  part  of  toasted  oatmeal.  Have  rice  or  whole 
pease  boiled  in  it,  which  last  is  a  great  improvement 

TO  MAKE  8KINK,  an  old  Scotch  Soup. 

Take  two  l^gs  of  beef,  put  them  on  with  two  gallons 
of  water ;  let  them  boil  for  six  hours,  taking  care  to 
skim  the  soup  well  all  the  time,  as  the  gravy  should 
be  very  clear  and  bright ;  then  strain  the  liquor  from 
the  meat,  take  out  the  sinewy  part  from  the  meat, 
and  lay  it  aside  till  your  soup  is  ready  to  serve 
up.  Cut  the  sinews  about  an  inch  long.  Have 
some  vegetables  cut,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  leeks^ 
onions,  celery,  lettuce,  cabbage  shred  small,  and  green 
pease,  when  to  be  had.-  Blanch  the  whole  in  water 
for  ten  minutes.  Put  the  whole  into  the  soup,  and 
boil  till  quite  tender.  Serve  up  the  sinews  in  the^ 
tureen  with  the  soup.  Season  the  whole  with  salt 
and  pepper  before  dishing  it. 

Obs. — Herbs  may  be  used  in  these  soups ;  and  white 
pease  (boilers)  are  by  many  thought  an  improve- 
ment.    Both  are  cheap  and  excellent  family-dishes. 

Plain  Scotch  Fish  and  Sauce  Maigre. — This  is,  in 
fact,  just  a  fish-soup.  Make  a  stock  of  the  heads,  points 
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of  the  toiU,  fins,  &c.,  or  where  fish  is  cheap,  cut  down  a 
small  one  or  two  to  help  the  stock.  Boil  ffreen  onions, 
parsley,  and  chives  in  this,  and  some  whole  pepner. 
When  all  the  substance  is  obtained,  strain  it  Thicken 
with  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  but  only  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  soup,  and  put  in  the  fish  (generally  had- 
docks), cut  in  three  or  divided.  Boil  ten  mmutes, 
and  serve  the  fish  and  sauce  together  in  a  tureen  or 
soup-dish. — See  page  182-3. 

scotch  Fish  and  Sauce,  afavourile  Dish. — Proceed 
as  above  to  make  a  stock,  or  use  a  broth  of  meat  if 
wanted  rich,  though  plenty  of  butter  kneaded  in 
browned  flour  will  make  this  rich  enough.  The  fish 
cut  in  pieces  may  also  be  browned.  Season  highly 
with  mixed  spices  and  a  half- cupful  of  catsup.  This 
dish  may  be  enriched  with  oysters,  shrimps,  or 
muscles  prepared :  or  with  fish  farce  balls.  The  sauce 
should  be  thicker  than  in  the  former  receipt.  Serve 
as  above.    Some  will  like  celery  here. 

friar's  chicken.* 

Make  a  clear  stock  of  veal,  mutton-shanks,  or  trim- 
mings of  fowls.  Strain  this  into  a  very  nice  sauce- 
pan, and  put  a  fine  white  chicken,  or  young  fowl  or 
two,  cut  down  as  for  currie,  into  it.  Season  with  salt> 
white  pepper,  mace,  and  shred  parsley.  Thicken, 
when  the  soup  is  finished,  with  the  beat  yolks  of  two 


•  FaiAR^s  Balsam. — We  have  been  favoured  by  a  literary  lady 
with  a  receipt  for  making  Friar^s  Balsam,  once  so  highly  esteemed 
in  Scotland.  The  receipt  is  of  value  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity, 
independently  of  Oie  medicinal  virtues  of  the  balsam.  After  the  Re- 
formation, this  preparation  was,  in  zealous  Protestant  families,  call- 
ed  *''-  AromaHo  Tmctme." 

^^  Take  4  oz.  of  storax,  2  oz.  of  balsam  of  Peru,  7  oz.  of  benzoin, 
and  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  soccotrine-aloes,  aneelica-roots,  ana 
flowers  of  St  John*s-wort,  each  an  ounce.  Pouna  the  gums,  pul- 
^  verise  the  flowers,  and  put  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  balsam  of 
^  Peru,  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  glazed  jar,  with  two  £nglish 
pints  of  highly -rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Ck>rk  the  bottle  or  jar  very 
doselv,  tymg  it  over  with  bladder  and  linen,  with  a  wax^  pack- 
thread. Bury  the  bottle  in  the  hot  dunghill  of  a  stable-yard  for  a 
month,  taking  it  up  to  shake  the  contents  every  other  day.  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks  put  in  the  balsam  of  Peru.  Shake  the  bottle  oc- 
casionally for  three  days,  and  strain  off*  the  balsam  ttirough  a  piece 
of  cambnc    Keep  it  in  vials  well  corked  and  sealed. 
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^^""^u*^*  «'^  CTO  thtt  they  do  not  curdle. 
Serve  witib  the  carved  chickeD  in  thi  soup.      ^^ 

thi-^        "^  ?'7  ^  ""P'y  ""^  of  butter,  and 
«e™»t  maybe  nicely browmi  in  the  fryinglpan 

wen.    Some  like  the  egg  curdled. 

WNCEo  coi,LOFs,  a»  economical  Dish. 
MiNCB  a  lled^  piece  of  beef,  free  of  skins  and  gristles. 

Xfl'  ^Ji"*^"  •*  ''^^^  "1'  *»«*  mixed  spictt 
■-that  ,s.  kitchen-pepper.    Mix  up  the  collopsNrith 

SutSLjI'*"  **'  *"*^'  ""*'  ^A  browneS  some 
wl^„°  *  ««cep*n.  put  them  to  5,  and  beat  them 

.^i{«?  1  "  IJ;?^""  "P***«  **»  '^««P  *kem  from  go- 
u^  mto  lumps.  bU  tiiey  are  nearly  r^dy.  Put  solw 
g«vv  to  them,  or  a  little  broth  mlde  of  the  skins^ 

^rxsncs* 

J^''J^^'^y''^^'^I  ^^^  ^^  '^^«^^  V  some  per- 
sons; al8o  a  little  made  mustard :  pickles/or  vinegar, 
Dkm  or  compound,  is  also  used.  ^Minced  collops  wili 
nffl  ""^  .^""V^  P*^^^  ^"  »  ««  '^"d  covered  like 
SdS  ""u  """^^^  ^''''''^  ^^  '"^''^  ^®^^*^  ^^ 

Habb,  Venison,  and  Vbal-Comops  are  made  as 
above,  using  the  seasonings  appropriate  to  those  meats. 

POTTBD  HEAD,  POTTED  HEELS,  &C. 

Dbbss  a  cow's-head  as  directed  for  ox-cheek-soupi 
and,   when  boiled  till   very  tender,  cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces,  shaped  as  directed  for  Mock-Tur- 
tie.      Strain  the  gravy;   season  very  highly   with 
mixed  spices  and  mace,  and  return  the  whole  into 
a  clean  saucepan.     Boil  for  some  time,   and  pour 
It  out  into  stoneware  shapes  or  basins,  and  when  cold, 
turn  it  out.    This  makies  a  pretty  side-dish,  dormant 
dish,  or  supper-dish.   Garnish  with  a  wreath  of  curled  ^ 
parsley,  or  sliced  beet-root  pickled.    Cow-heels  and 
Calp's-hbad  are  potted  in  the  same  manner.   Season 
calTs-head  with  lemon-peel  and  juice  of  lemon. 

milJ**-?5?  in.»n  Scotch  cookCTy-books  pickles  aie  ordered  to  be 
rr^fJ  i™  5*?***  ^^^P»  »P<*  ®*"  ragouts,  the  Cleikitm 
\\^^La^  their  sanction  to  the  8emi-bMbarous_practice  of  minir. 
hDg  crude  vegetables  with  hot  dressed  meat— P.  T. 
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STovED  H0WT0WDiB>  mthdraf/pU  Eggs. 

Pbbfabe  and  stuff  with  forcemeat  a  young  plump 
fowl.  Put  it  into  a  yetling  concave-bottomea  smaU 
pot  with  a  close-fitting  lid^  with  butter^  imions^  spices, 
and  at  least  a  quarter-pound  of  butter.  Add  nerbs 
if  approved.  When  the  fowl  has  hardened  and  been 
turned^  add  a  half-pint  or  rather  more  of  boiling  wa« 
ter.  Fit  on  the  lia  very  closcj  and  set  the  pot  over 
embers.  A  cloth  may  be  wrapped  round  the  lid^  if  it 
is  not  luted  on.  An  hour  will  do  a  small  fowl,  and  so 
in  proportion.  Have  a  little  seasoned  gravy^  in  which 
parboil  the  liver.  Poach*  nicely  in  this  gravy  five  or 
six  small  eggs.  Dress  them  on  flattened  balls  of  spiQ^ 
age  round  the  dish^  and  serve  the  fowl,  rubbing  dowp 
the  liver  to  thicken  the  gravy  and  liquor  in  which  the 
fowl  was  stewed,  which  pour  over  it  for  sauce>  skinu- 
ming  it  nicely,  and  serving  all  hot. 

Ohs, — This  is  a  very  good  small  dish.  Mushrooms^ 
oysters,  forcemeat-balls,  &c.  may  be  added  to  enrich 
it ;  and  celery  may  be  put  to  the  sauce,  or  the  spinage 
may  be  and  o^n  is  omitted.  Chickens  and  young 
fowls  are  dressed  as  above  in  Germany  with  fried 
eggs,  or  they  are  steeped  in  lemon,  spices»  and  pars- 
ley, and  cut  up,  and  fried,  and  served  with  eggs. 

A  VBAL  FLORY,  or  Florentine  Pie. 

This  Scotch  dish  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good 
veal-pie,  with  the  addition  of  some  stoned  raisins  and 
prunes,  minced  with  beef-suet. 

SCOTCH  white  puddings. 

MiNCB  good  beef-suet,  but  not  too  finely,  and  mix  it 
with  about  a  third  of  its  own  weight  of  nicely-toasted 
oatmeal.  Season  very  highlv  wini  pepper,  salt,  and 
finely-shred  scalded  onions.  Have  the  skms  thorough- 
ly cleaned,  and  cut  of  equal  lengths.  Fill  them  with 
the  ingredients,  and  fasten  the  ends  with  a  wooden 
pin  or  small  feather.  Boil  the  puddings  for  an  hour^ 
pricking  them  as  they  swell  in  the  pot,  to  let  out  the 
air.    They  will  keep  for  months  in  bran  or  oatmeaL 


^i^ 


This  u  the  French  mufs  pothU  at*  /uf . 
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When  to  be  used,  wann  them  in  hot  water,  then  on 
the  gridiron,  on  oiled  ptper,  or  without,  and  serve 
Tenr  hot. 

LiVB&-PuDDiM08  are  made  as  above,  using  parboil- 
ed liver  grated  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  ;  the 
rest  suet  and  meal,  with  seasonings. 

BOASTING  A  PIO,  ScoUk. 

Ths  directions  of  a  thorough-bred  Scotch  cook, 
sanctioned  by  experience,  authorise  us  to  recommend 
that  a  pig  intended  for  roasting  shall  be  slightly  rub- 
bed with  melted  butter  whenever  it  has  warmed  at 
Uie  fire;  then  thickly  dredge  every  part  with  fine 
flour ;  keep  turning  me  spit  continually,  but  slowly, 
allowing  twenty  minutes  for  each  pound  weight  in 
the  roast ;  and  frequently  dredging  it,  that  the  skin 
may  have  a  complete  superfice  of  flour,  uniform  as  on 
the  locks  of  an  antiquated  beau  of  the  last  century, 
shrouding  the  encroachments  of  Time  beneath  the 
powder  of  Fashion.  When  the  pig  has  performed  the 
specified  revolutions  before  a  clear  fire,  let  the  flour 
be  blown  off  with  a  small  handy  pair  of  bellows;  and 
with  a  large  piece  of  butter,  within  a  single  press  of 
clean  linen,  rub  the  skin  all  over,  turning  the  roast 
with  great  deliberation.  Persevere  in  this  unction 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  pig  crackling  will  be 
exquisitely  crisp.     {From  a  Correspondent.) 

TO  FRIT  TRIPE. 

This  Scottish  dish  is  economical,  palatable,  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  pieces  of  tripe  left  after  an 
ordinary  stew  are  best  for  the  present  purpose ;  or,  if 
you  are  to  use  tripe  just  taken  from  its  own  jelly,  it 
must  be  wiped  from  moisture,  and  stewed  in  warm 
milk,  with  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  salt.  Simmer  it 
slowly  till  very  tender.  This  should  be  done  in  time  to 
let  it  be  thoroughly  cold,  before  the  finishing  ingre- 
dients are  added.  Make  a  batter  with  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  allowing  a  spoonful  of  flour  to  each  egg, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a  thick  batter.  Sea- 
son with  ginger,  salt,  onions,  or  chives,  and  parsley 
minced  very  fine.     Cut  the  tripe  in  cutlets,  dip  it  in 
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the  batter>  and  fry  with  beef-dripping.  If  you  find 
the  batter  is  not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  tnpe  with 
a  fine  brown  crust  when  fried>  add  a  little  more  flour. 

FINB  PUDDINGS  IN  SKtNS. 

Mince  apples  and  grate  biscuit ;  take  an  equal  weight 
to  these  of  minced  suet.  Sweeten  this  with  sugar, 
and  season  with  cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Moisten  the  whole  with  wine,  or  any  well-flavoured 
liquor,  and  fill  the  skins,  but  not  too  full,  as  the  bread 
swells.     Boil,  and  serve  hot. 

Ohs. — These  will  keep  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
re-warm.  Another  kind  is  made  of  rice  boiled  in 
milk,  and  suet,  currants,  sugar,  and  seasonings.  The 
suet  in  these  puddings  should  not  be  shred  too  small^ 
nor  yet  left  in  lumps.     See  Boudins,  p.  348. 

SCOTCH  BLACK  PUDDINGS. 

Salt  the  blood  when  drawn  ;*  strain  it ;  mix  it  with 
a  little  sweet  milk  or  broth ;  stir  into  it  shred  suet 
and  dried  oatmeal,  with  plenty  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
minced  onions.  Fill  the  skins,  and  boil  and  broil  as 
white  puddings.     Savoury  herbs  may  be  added. 

OATMEAL  DUUPLING,  OT  a  FlllcSS  Coch. 

This  antique  Scotch  dish,  which  is  now  seldom  seen 
at  any  table,  is  made  of  suet  and  oatmeal,  with  a  sea^ 
soning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  onions,  as  for  white  pud- 
dings, the  mixture  bound  together  with  an  egg,  and 
moulded  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fowl.  It  must  be 
boiled  in  a  cloth. 

CRAPPiT  heads,  or  Fish  with  Forcemeat 

The  original  Scotch  farce  was  simply  oatmeal,  suet 
or  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  onions,  made  into  a  coarse 
forcemeat,  for  stuffing  the  heads  of  haddocks  and 
whitings.     Modern  Crapfit  Heads  are  forced  with 


*  Of  all  blood  that  of  the  hog  is  thought  the  richest,  and  this 
is  always  employed  in  France  in  their  houdins  of  this  kind,  which 
are  excellent.  The  blood  of  the  hare  has  the  most  delicate  flavour 
of  any,  but  is  not  to  be  got  in  sufficient  quantity  for  puddings.— See 
Bouabu^  French  Cookery, 
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the  ingredients  mentioned  in  pages  190^  191>  or  with 
the  fleshy  parts  of  a  lobster^  or  good  crab,  minc- 
ed, a  boned  anchovy,  the  chopped  yolk  of  an  egg, 
grated  bread  or  pounded  biscuit,  white  pepper,  salt, 
cayenne,  a  large  piece  of  butter  broken  down  into 
bits,  wiUi  beat  eggs  to  bind,  and  a  little  oyster-liquor. 
A  pUdner  and  peniiqps  more  suitable  stuffing  may  be 
made  of  the  roe  of  haddock  or  cod  parboiled,  skinned 
and  minced^  mixed  with  double  its  bulk  of  pounded 
rusks  or  bread-crumbs,  a  good  piece  of  butter,  shred 
parsley,  and  seasonings,  with  an  egg  to  cement  the 
uircemeat. 

SHBBP'S-BBAI)  BROTH.* 

Choosb  a  larffe  fat  head.  When  carefully  singed  by 
the  blacksmiUi,  soak  it  and  the  singed  trotters  for  a 
considerable  time  in  lukewarm  water.     Take  out  the 

*  TUs  sadoiud  prepftratioD  was  wont  to  be  a  faTOurite  Sunday- 
dinner  diih  in  many  oonifortable  Scottish  ikmilies.  Where  gentle- 
man  *'  UUed  their  own  mutton,"  the  head  was  resenred  for  the  Sun- 
day's broth ;  and  to  good  family  customers  and  vietuallers,  a  prime 
tup's  head  was  a  common  Saturday's  gift  from  the  butchers  with 
whom  Uiey  dndt.  By  the  way,  nationally  speaking,  we  ought  to 
say  fleshers,  as  our  conntrypaen  would,  till  yerylatdy,  have  been 
mortally  offended  at  the  designation  of  '*  butcher." 

Sheep's-head  broth  is  reckoned  medicinal  in  certain  cases;  and 
was  frequently  prescribed  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  celebrated  Dt 
Collen. 

This  dish  has  iVimished  whole  pages  to  Joe  Miller  and  his  right 
witty  eoBtempoiBries.  In  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  biona- 
nhy  that  em  was  Wfitten,_''  The  tdfe  of  Ladv  Grizel  Bailie,^'-. 
&ae  ia  an  amusing  **•  Sheep's-head  anecdote.''  which  at  once  af- 
fords  a  g^ose  of  tne  simplicity  of  the  national  manners,  and  of  the 
dezterityana  |rood  sense  of  the  affectionate  and  Ytaj  juvenile  he- 
roine. Her  fattier,  Sir  Patrick  Home,  proscribed  atter  the  Resto- 
ration, was  hidden  near  his  own  mansion, — his  lady  and  their 
daughter  Grizel  being  alone  privy  to  his  place  of  concealment  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  young  girl,  not  only  to  carry  food  to  her  father 
during  the  night,  but  to  abstract  these  supplies  from  the  dinner- 
table,  so  that  neither  the  servants  nor  younger  children  might  be 
awave  that  there  was  an  invisible  ffuett  to  feed.  Her  inordinate  ap- 
petite and  stratagems  to  procure  food  became  the  source  of  many 
jokes  at  table ;  and  one  day.  when  a  sheep's-head, — a  favourite  dish 
with  Sir  Patrick, — ^was  proauoed,  she  haa  conveyed  nearly  the  whole 
into  her  lap,  when  her  young  brother,  afterwards  Earl  of  March- 
mont,  looked  up,  and  exoaimed, — ''  Mother,  mother,  look  at 
Orizd ;  while  we  nave  been  taking  our  broth,  she  has  eaten  up  the 
whole  sheep's-head !"— The  consternation  of  young  Home  could 
not,  however,  exceed  that  of  a  learned  gentleman,  who  at  pretent 
fills  a  chair  in  the  Edinburgh  university,  upon  a  somewhat  similar 
occasion.    Before  filling  his  present  honourable  situatloii,  Pwfcttar 
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glassy  part  of  the  eyes,  and  scrape  the  head  and  trot* 
-^  ters,  and  brush  till  perfectly  clean  and  white;  then 

split  the  head  with  a  cleaver,  and  take  out  the  brains, 
&c. ;  clean  the  nostrils  and  gristly  parts,  split  also 
the  trotters,  and  take  out  the  tendons.  Wash  the 
head  and  feet  once  more,  and  let  them  blanch  till 
wanted  for  the  pot. 

Take  a  cupful  of  barley,  and  twice  that  quantity 
of  soaked  white  or  old  green  pease,  with  a  gallon  or 
rat]ier  more  of  water.  Put  to  Uiis  the  head,  and  from 
two  to  three  pounds  of  scrag  or  trimmings  of  mutton 
perfectly  sweet,  and  some  salt.  Take  off  the  scum 
very  carefully  as  it  rises,  and  the  broth  will  be  as 
limpid  and  white  as  any  broth  made  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton. When  the  head  has  boiled  rather  more  than  an 
I  hour,  add  sliced  carrot  and  turnip,  and  afterwards 

I  some  onions  and  parsley  shred.  Aheadortwoofcelerv 

sliced  is  admired  by  some  modem  gourmands,  though 
we  would  rather  approve  of  the  native  flavour  of  this 
really  excellent  soup.  The  more  slowly  ^e  head  is 
boiled,  the  better  wiU  both  the  meat  and  soup  be. 
^  From  two  to  three  hours  boiling,  according  to  the 

size  of  the  head-  and  the  age  of  (he  animal,  and  an 
.  hour's  simmering  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  will'  finish 

9  the  soup.    Many  pi^efer  die  head  of  a  ram  to  that  of 

a  wether,  but  it  requires  mudi  longer  boiling.  In 
either  case  the  trotters  require  less  boiling  than  the 
head.  Serve  with  the  trotters,  and  sliced  carrot 
round  the  head.    Sheep's-head  not  too  much  boiled 


******  was  for  some  yeafs  a  professor  in  8  College ; 

and,  as  might  have  been  sunnisea,  in  the  lapse  of  those  years  of 
exile,  experienced  a  natural  and  national  Inning  for  that  saTOozy 
food,  wludi,  to  a  Scotsman,  is  like  mother's  milk.  A  sheep'sJiead 
was  accordingly  procured  by  his  orders,  and  sent  to  the  black- 
smith's to  be  singed.  The  hour  of  dinner  arrived ;  the  chops  of  the 
learned  professor  watered  with  expectation ;  when,  lo  I  to  nis  dis- 
appointment and  Horror,  the  fleshless  skull  was  presented,  and,  doub- 
ly worse,' accompanied  with  a  bill,  setting  forth,^'*  To  polishimr  a 
sheep's-head  for  Professor  ,  one  shilling  and  fourpence  !".i^ 

Thus  making  the  unfortunate  philosopher  come  down  with  Is.  4d. 
for  being  deprived  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  he  had  anticipated 
in  jpolismng  the  skull  himself. 

The  villi^  of  Duddingston  was  long  cdebrated  for  *'  sheep's- 
head,"  and  consequently  a  favourite  resort  of  the  fhigal  dtizens  of 
Edinburgh.  Sheep*s-heaid  dubs  were  not  unftequent  dirougfaout  the 
country,  and  *^  The  Tup*s-head  Dinner*'  about  Miehadmas-day 
is  stiU  a  high  festival  with  the  dignitaries  in  certain  of  oar  royal 
burghs. 
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makes  an  exceUent  ragout^  of  better  flavour  than  calf 's« 
head  ragout. 

Obs. — ^The  sauces  ordered  for  boiled  mutton  and 
cow-heel  are  well  adapted  to  this  dish^  if  sauce  must 
be  had  where  it  is  so  little  required.* 

LBBK-POBRIDOB. 

Make  this  as  cock-a-leekie,  and  thicken  with  toasted 
or  fried  bread.  Use  fewer  leeks.  Prunes  are  some- 
times put  into  this  composition. 

FLUH-PORRIDOB. 

Boil  and  skim  the  liquor  of  a  large  shin  for  six  hours. 
Strain  off  the  liquor^  and  put  to  it  a  piece  of  veal  cut 
from  the  fillet.  Soften  tne  crumb  of  a  penny-loaf  in 
the  soup,  and  beat  it  smoothly.  Thicken  the  soup 
with  this,  and  put  to  it  a  half-pound  of  stoned  rai« 
sins,  and  a  halt-pound  of  stonea  prunes,  a  pound  of 
currants  *well-cleaned,  and  some  pepper,,  mace,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  When  the  fruit  is  soft,  the  dish  is 
ready.  A  litde  more  bread  may  be  used,  if  greater 
consistence  is  wanted,  and  the  veal  may  be  omitted. 

Pan^Kaily  a  Maigre  Soup. — ^Mince  cabbage,  sa« 
voys,  or  German  greens ;  boil  them  in  water,  thicken* 
ed  with  meal  and  a  piece  of  butter,  salt,  &c.  Kail  is 
also  made  by  parboiling  and  mashinff  the  greens,  put« 
ting  them  to  hot  pot-liquor,  and  thic&ening  with  bread 
or  pounded  biscuit 

A  PILLAU. 

Stbw  some  rice  in  broth,  or  with  butter ;  and  season 
it  with  white  pepper,  mace,  cayenne,  and  cloves. 
Place  two  small  fowls,  or  a  few  veal  or  mutton  cut- 
lets, in  the  centre  of  a  large  dish,  and  lay  some  slices 
of  boiled  bacon  beside  them.  CovSr  with  rice; 
smooth  and  glaze  the  rice  with  egg,  and  set  the  dish 
before  the  fire,  or  in  the  oven,  to  brown  for  a  while. 


•  The  reviewer  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  suggests,  that  there  should  he  two  heads  and  eight  trot- 
ters, which  admirable  emendation  certainly  more  than  doubles  the 
value  of  the  receipt. 


^ 
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Garnish  with  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fried 
onions^  or  use  forcemeat-balls. 

Obs, — This  is  no  bad  dish,  whatever  country  owns 
it.  A  more  oriental  complexion  may  be  given  to  this 
dish  by  frying  the  rice  in  butter,  stirring  it  with  a 
fork  till  of  a  light-brown,  and  then  stewing  it  in  broth 
till  soft.* 

AN  OLIO. 

Boiti,  in  a  closed-covered  pot,  a  fowl,  a  couple  of  par* 
tridges,  a  piece  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
and  a  few  rump- steaks,  also  a  piece  oi  good  bacon  or 
ham.  Brown  tne  meat  first ;  add  boiling- water ;  and 
when  it  has  boiled  an  hour,  add  parsley,  celery,  young 
onions,  pease,  carrot,  turnip,  and  a  bit  of  garlic,  if  it  is 
liked,  with  salt  and  mixed  spices.  Serve  the  whole 
together,  first  picking  out  the  bacon.  Seasoning 
herbs  may  also  be  used. 

CHINA  CHILO. 

Mince  a  pound  and  a  half  of  good  mutton  and  four 
ounces  of  mutton-suet.  Stew  this  in  broth  or  with 
butter,  and  add  green  pease,  young  onions,  and  a  little 
shred  lettuce.  Season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  white 
pepper.  Heap  boiled  rice  round  a  shallow  soup-dish, 
and  serve  the  stew  in  the  middle. 

Ohs, — ^Veal  or  fowl  may  be  dressed  as  above.  A 
little  currie-powder  may  be  added  to  the  seasoning. 
The  zest  of  carrots,  cut  in  very  small  cubes,  will  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  pease  in  winter. 

PILLAU  OP  VEAL. 

Half-roast  a  breast  of  veal,  and  cut  it  into  neat 
pieces.  Season  these  highly,  and  stew  them  in  rich 
gravy.    Lay  a  casserolet  of  rice  round  a  dish,  and 


*  This  is  the  same  diah  known  in  French  cookery  as  Capons  a  la 
Turque^  except  that  die  bodies  of  the  fowls  are  stuffed  with  boiled 

rice. 

•f  A  CASSEaoLE,  or  rice  edging  for  made-dishes,  is  thus  pre- 
pared : Soak  and  stew  the  rice  with  salt  and  a  blade  of  mace.    If 

wanted  very  rich,  put  butter  and  the  beat  yolks  of  em  to  it  when" 
ready.    Place  it  neatl  v  on  the  dish  for  an  edging ;  ^laze  with  e^, 
and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  before  heaping  the  currie, 
hash,  pillau,  or  whatever  the  dish  is,  in  the  middle  of  it.    An  edg- 
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put  the  meat  in  the  centre.  Cover  with  more  rice, 
and  set  the  dish  in  the  oven  for  a  short  time,  having 
frrst  glased  it  with  eggs.  j 

06#.— Currie-powder  may  with  advantage  be  used 
for  a  pillau ;  and  it  may  be  made  of  dressed  veal. 
Pillau  is  also  made  baked  of  a  mixture  of  bacon, 
chicken,  and  onions,  in  layers.  A  fowl,  capon>  or 
small  turkey,  may  be  trussed  as  for  boiling,  and  makes 
an  elegant  pUiau  dressed  as  in  this  receipt,  but  cover 
the  breast  with  bacon,  whidi  remove  before  dishing. 
A  hind-quarter  of  lamb  makes  a  nice  pUlau,  Braise 
the  leg,  and  fry  the  loin  in  steaks,  and  ti«at  as  above. 

FBICANDSIiLB. 

Takk  one  pound  of  the  lean  of  a  leg  of  veal,  half  a 
pound  of  veal-suet,  four  rusks  soaked  in  milk,  four 
eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites,  some  onions,  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel;  chop  it  all  together 
very  fine,  and  make  three  balls  of  it,  which  you  must 

£ut  into  boilinff  water,  and  let  boil  four  minutes. 
Ue  gravy  of  me  skin,  bones,  &;c.,  which  must  be 
carefuuy  taken  out  of  the  veal.    Fry  your  balls  a  i 

ligfat-biWn  in  batter,  and  stew  them  Uf  an  honr  in 
tiie  gravj.  Oamish  the  dish  with  slices  of  lemon ; 
thicEen  the  sauce  with  butter  rolled  in  fiotn*,  if  thin. 
It  ought  to  be  very  thick.     {From  a  Correspondent.) 

MITIiLAGATAWNY,  OB  CURBIB-80UP,  OS  made  in 

India. 

Have  ready  pounded  and  sifted  an  ounce  of  corian« 
der-seeds,  the  third  of  an  ounce  of  cassia,  three 
drachms  of  black  and  two  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  China  turmeric ;  mix  them 
well.  This  quantity  will  do  either  for  two  chickens, 
a^large  fowl,  or  three  pounds  of  meat  Cut  down  the 
meat  in  small  pieces,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  a  half- 
hour  in  two  quarts  of  water ;  then  put  to  it  four 
onions,  and  three  cloves  of  garlic  shred  and  fried  in 
two  ounces  of  butter.    Mix  down  the  seasonings  with 

ing  Tery  suitable  to  any  re-wanned  ragout  or  warmed  fish  for  plain 
dinners  may  be  made  of  mashed  potatoes^  marking  them  neatly,  and 
lefving  the  ragout  or  flth  in  the  middle. 
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a  little  of  the  clear  broth,  and  strain  them  into  the 
stew-pan,  which  must  simmer  till  the  soup  is  smooth 
and  thick  as  cream.  When  it  is  within  five  minutes 
of  being  finished,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  or  citric 
acid  in  the  proportion.  Serve  the  meat  and  soup  in  a 
tureen,  with  boiled  rice,  in  a  hot-water  dish. 

TO  BOIL  BICE  FOB  THIS  SOUP,  &C. 

I 

Wash  in  warm  water  Patna  rice,  picking  out  all  the 
hulls  and  black  particles.  Pour  boiling  wat^r  over  it, 
and  dose  the  stew-pan,  which  must  be  kept  ina  warm 
place.  In  an  hour  pour  off  the  water,  and  setting  the 
8tew*pan  on  the  fire,  briskly  stir  up  the  rice  with  a 
fork  till  it  dry  without  hardening. 

ANOTHBB  WAT. 

Wash  a  half-pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Turn  it  out  to 
drain  through  a  colander,  and  dry  it  by  the  fire.  It 
must  be  very  lightly  handled,  and  every  grain  will  be 
|i  separate  ana  distinct.    Indeed,  rice  shomd  never  be 

taken  up  with  8|>oons,  but  toss^  over  into  the  dish. 

THE  GABBUBE,  a  Dish  oftke  North  qf  Europe. 

Take  a  fresh  knuckle  of  ham,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and 
six  pounds  of  the  flank  piece  of  beef  well  beat. 
Sweat  this  over  a  slow  fire,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
three  onions  stuck  with  cloves,  and  three  carrots,  put- 
ting in  a  pint  of  fresh  broth  at  the  first.  When  the 
meat  is  well  heated,  and  the  juioesi  drawn  out,  add 
five  or  six  pints  of  broth,  and  stew  the  whole  slowly 
for  two  hours.  Have  some  firm  white  cabbages 
cleaned,  quartered,  and  blanched,  and6rat«ethem-be- 
tween  layers  of  bacon  with  a  little  broth  tiU  rich  and 
mellow,  when  they  must  be  put  to  the  broth :  now 
add  sausages,  or  the  legs  of  salted  geese  previously 
dressed.  Toast  slices  of  rye-bread,  or  brown  bread  as 
a  substitute,  and  on  a  bed  of  this  lay  die  cabbage, 
drained  of  fat,  with  the  ham  above  it  in  the  middle, 
and  the  sausages  or  geese-legs  round  it  Serve  the 
broth  separately. 
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DUCK  WITH  60UR-CR0UT,  German,  '  ' 

Braise  a  half-pound  of  drained  sour- croutf  with  a 
good  piece  of  bacon^  parsley,  onions,  spices,  and  sweet 
herbs.  Lay  the  duck  in  the  middle ;  cover  with  more 
slices  of  bacon ;  moisten  with  top- fat,  and  stew  slowly. 
When  about  half-done,  add  some  small  sausages. 
Drain  the  sour-crout  when  ready  to  serve,  and  place 
the  duck  over  it,  with  the  sausages  around. 

Obs. — Both  these  dishes  are  for  the  first  course  in 

place  of  soups,  and  must  be  served  in  a  deep  dish. 

» 

PROVENCE  BRANDADE,  an  excellent  Way  of  dressing 

Salt  Fish. 

Soak  and  brush  the  fish  in  water  (some  use  lime-water 
to  whiten,  but  we  do  not  recommend  it).  Stew  it  as 
directed  for  other  salt  cod  or  ling.  Oil  a  suffix 
cient  quantity  of  butter  (or  use  oil  and  butter) 
in  a  small  stew-pan,  with  chopped  parsley  and 
a  bruised  clove  of  garlic.  Skin  ..'and-  pull  the  fish 
to  small  pieces,  and  shake  them  well  in  the  stew- 
pah,  to  make  them  melt  to  a  m^ss  in  the  oil. 
The  Stew-pan  must  be  all  along  vigorously  shaken. 

N.  B. — An  easier  way  of  dressing  this  dish  is  to 
pound  the  fish,  and  bake  it  with  the  butter  in  paste. 

IRISH  STEW. 

Take  the  loose  fat  from  a  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  and 
cut  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  it  into  small  well- 
shaped  chops.  Flatten  and  season  them  with  salt  and 
mixed  spices.  Peel  six  or  eight  onions ;  parboil  and 
skin  a  quantity  of  potatoes.  Lay  some  shred  suet  at 
the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan,  and  a  half-pint  of  broth,  or 
melt  two  ounces  of  butter.  Slice  in  a  layer  of  pota- 
toes, then  a  layer  of  chops,  then  strew  in  the  onions, 
then  again  the  potatoes  and  chops,  &c.,  and  let  the 
top  be  covered  with  potatoes.  A  shank  or  small  bit 
of  ham,  or  a  scrape  of  smoked  tongue,  or  a  little  sau- 
sage meat,  is  a  great  addition  to  this  favourite  dish. 
It  must  stove  very  slowly,  and  the  pan  must  be  closely 
and  constantly  covered. 

Obs^ — Some    cooks    wrap    an   old    napkin  round 
the  stew-pan  lid,   which  forms  a  sort   of  luting  in 
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dressing  this  and  other  dishes.  There  is  a  kind  of 
cottag^^ven  used  in  Ireland,  in  form  of  a  wide 
stew-pan,  made  of  cast-iron,  with  a  lid  of  the  same 
thickness,  on  which  embers  of  turf  are  put.  This 
is  placed  over  other  embers,  and  an  equal  slow  heat 
is  maintained,  which  dresses  a  stew,  bakes  a  pud- 
ding or  a  bit  of  meat,  and  is  found  very  useful  at 
other  times  as  a  cottage-pot.  Hunter's  Pie  is 
another  excellent  form  of  Irish  stew.  It  is  sometimes 
made  of  beef-coUops  instead  of  mutton-chops ;  and 
|f  then  the  potatoes  are  always  mashed.     Place  the  po- 

tatoes, meat,  and  onions  in  alternate  layers  in  an 
earthenware  pie-dish,  and  bake  them ;  the  top  layer 
of  potatoes  may  be  neatly  scored,  scolloped  on  the 
edges,  and  glazed  with  eggs,  if  approved.  A  fashion- 
able Irish  stew  is  baked  in  a  mould  en  casserole,  and 
turned  out. 

Edgings  to  Dt^Ae^.— These  are    made  (to   serve 
made-dishes  in,)  of  bread,  rice,  mashed  potato,  and 
ornamented  paste-edgings ;  and  for  sweet  dishes  served 
in  glass  or  china,  of  small  drop-biscuit,  caramelled 
w  fruit,  nuts,  or  almonds,  stuck  on  with  candied  sugar. 

These  edgings  are  en  casserote,  crustades,  casserolettes, 
and  other  garnitures,  only  suitable  to  French  dishes. 
Bread-Borders  t  Beauvilliers.^—Take  firm  stale  bread, 
cut  the  crumb  in  slices  of  the  thickness  of  the  blade 
of  a  knife ;  cut  those  slices  into  any  form ;  heat  some 
oil  in  a  stew-pan,  and  put  in  the  bread ;  make  both 
white  and  brown ;  when  they  are  very  dry,  drain 
them,  make  white  paper  cases,  and  put  them  up  se- 
parately, according  to  their  form  and  colour ;  when 
they  are  wanted  to  garnish  dishes,  pierce  the  end  of 
an  egg,  let  a  little  of  the  white  out,  and  beat  it  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife ;  mix  a  little  flour ;  heat  your 
dish  a  little  ;  dip  one  side  of  the  form  into  the  beaten 
paste ;  in  this  manner  continue  till  the  border  is  finish- 
ed ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  dish  too  much. 
Rice  Casserole,  in  the  French  Style,^^Fick,  wash, 
and  blanch  the  rice ;  drain  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan ; 
moisten  it  with  the  top  of  the  stock-pot  by  degrees  as 
it  swells  ;  shake  it  often,  to  prevent  its  sticking,  but 
in  a  manner  not  to  break  it ;  take  care  that  it  is  well 
nourished,  that  it  may  be  fat  enough ;  put  in  a  little 
salt;  when  done  take  a  piece  of  bread  the  size  of  the 
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dish  it  is  to  be  served  upon^  and  mould  the  riceiomid 
as  if  it  were  paste^  and  nx  it  well  upon  the  dish;  corer 
the  bread  with  a  slice  of  baoon ;  put  the  rice  into  a 
mould  that  has  been  buttered  to  cover  it;  dose  it  well, 
forminff  it  nicely;  mark  the  cover  where  it  is  to  be 
opened  when  it  is  done;  put  it  in  a  verj  hot  oven,  let 
it  take  a  fine  colour ;  when  ready  to  serve,  take  off 
the  top  with  care,  and  empty  it  by  taking  out  the 
bread,  and  fill  it  with  any  ragout  that  is  suitable,  put 
on  the  cover,  and  send  it  to  table. 

N,  JB«— This  is  a  fit  way  to  prepare  rice  for  bar* 
ders.  A  little  of  the  sauce  of  the  dish  may  be  stirred 
into  it. 

Crustades,  Bread  prepared  in  which  to  gerve  Ragouts, 
4v.-— They  are  baked  in  egft  or  heart-shaped  moulds 
^bout  from  six  to  eight  inoies  long.  Scoop  out  the 
crumb ;  fry  in  butter  or  top-fat ;  drain  dry  and  line 
with  gratin,  and  fill  with  any  nice  fresh  or  re-dressed 
ragout.  They  are  made  small  also.  Moulds  of  this 
kind  are  made  in  Scotland  of  potatoes,  (waxy  ones 
are  best,  or  a  little  flour  may  be  added  to  them.) 
These  potaUh^Tugts  may  be  made  as  Westphalia 
loaves,  and  served  piled  up  in  the  dii^  as  a  pyramid. 
What  we  call  roiU  and  loaves  are  the  same  as  crustadss. 

IBI8H  TBIPE. 

Cook  some  onions  in  milk  and  water.  If  large,  divide 
them,  and  have  plen^  of  them.  Add  the  tripe,  cut 
in  stripes,  to  the  onions,  and  thicken  as  much  of  the 
sauce  wiUi  butter,  flour,  and  a  little  mustard,  as  will 
sauce  the  tripe.  Vinegar  or  lemon-juice  may  be 
added. 

BREAD  AKD  MEAT,  OT  Koobh^. 

Wb  have  been  favoured  with  a  receipt  for  this  sa- 
voury preparation,  which,  at  sea,  in  camp,  on  Indian 
hunting  excursions,  and  long  marches  in  India,  is 
found  to  be  very  convenient.  Make  a  dough  with 
yeast  as  for  bread ;  when  yeast  cannot  be  obtained, 
use  eggs  or  milk.  Boll  out  the  paste  very  thic^,  and 
wrap  meat  into  it  (fat  meat  is  best)  of  any  kind,  sea- 
soned in  any  way  that  is  most  convenient  or  agree* 
able.  It  may  be  either  boiled  or  baked.  This  snecies 
of  camp-cookery  is  carried  to  some  perfection  in  India. 
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It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  game,  poultry,  and 
meat..  Fowls  may  be  stuffed  wim  hard  eggs,  chop- 
ped  parsley,  oysters,  &c.  ;  veal,  with  a  forcemeat ; 
goose,  pig,  and  duck,  with  apples  or  onions,  as  the 
sauce  is  wanted.  The  things  must  be  well  skewered, 
or  sewed  before  they  are  put  into  the  dough,  which 
forms  a  crust  about  the  meat ;  thus  combining  bread, 
meat,  and  sauce^  in  one  dish. 

LE  BON  DIABLE. 

This  favourite  bonne  houche,  for  which  we  have  ob- 
tained the  receipt  from  a  lady  who  has  contributed 
many  valuable  articles  to  this  work,  is  thus  prepared 
at  Pondicherry : — Score  the .  devil,  whether  of  duck, 
goose,  or  Turkey,  deeply  in  all  directions ;  and,  sea^ 
soning  it  highly  with  mixed  spices,  send  it  from  the 
table  to  be  broiled.  Meanwhile  take  from  each  dish 
at  table  a  spoonful  of  sauce  or  gravy,  and,  stirring 
this  well  in  a  silver  saucepan  over  the  fire,  have  it 
ready  boiling-hot  to  pour  over  the  grill,  or  Le  hon  du 
able,  which  is  then  handed  round. 

Obs, — The  parts  usually  deviled  are  the  rump,  the 
gizzard,  and  drum-sticks.  Soy,  lemon-juice,  and 
made-mustard  may  be  added  to  the  sauce.  See 
Devils  and  Salmis, 

INDIAN  BCJRDWAN. 

This  eastern  preparation  is  of  the  English  genus,  de-f 
vil,  or  French  Salmi,  It  is  made  of  poultry,  rabbits, 
venison,  kid,  game,  but  is  best  of  the  latter.  Make  a 
sauce  of  melted  butter  with  cayenne,  or  a  fresh  chilie  if 
possible;  a  bit  of  garlic,  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a  sliced 
Spanish  onion.  Stew  over  a  spirit-lamp  till  the  onion 
is  pulpy,  when  the  Burdwan  will  be  ready.  Squeeze 
in  a  hme  or  Seville  orange.    Serve  round  very  hot.* 


•  It  would  be  very  easy  to  swell  thjs  section  of  the  Manual 
with  a  formidable  array  of  unpoath  dishes  and  strange  names,  with 
Indian,  Syrian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Yauglis,  Kabauls^  and  Cus^ 
cussuies^  as  modern  travellers,  and  particularly  the  French,  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  Asiatic  cookfiry  ;  but  this  we  consid* 
er  naere  waste  of  space,  which  may  be  more  usefully  employed. 

'  Q 
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Chimeras  lioni  the  poet*8  fanc^  flow  ; 

The  cook  contrives  his  shapes  in  real  dough. 
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Savoury  pies,  made  of  fresh  materials,  properly  sea- 
soned, and  not  overdcme-^their  besetting  fault' — are 
very  generally  liked.  They  are  economical,  since  a 
good  pie  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  meat  that  would 
neither  stew,  roast,  or  boil,  so  as  to  make  a  hand- 
some dish ;  and  they  are  convenient  at  table,  since 
they  may  be  divided,  and  subdivided  to  any  length, 
with  little  trouble  to  the  carver.  Pies  can  be  made  of 
almost  every  thing,  and  they  eat  better  cold  than  meat 
dressed  in  any  other  way.  A  solid  pie  is  a  larder  in 
itself,  and  as  useful  on  the  moors  or  at  sea  as  in  coun- 
try situations,  where  families  are  liable  totheincursions 
of  Voracious  visiters.  The  state  of  the  oven  should  be 
particularly  attended  to,  as  almost  every  oven  has  a 
temperament  of  its  own ;  atid  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  from  the  intense  degree  of  heat,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  meat  being  cut  down  into  small 
pieces,  the  process  of  baking  is  much  more  rapid  than 
either  roasting  or.  stewingj,  and  in  this  comes  near  to 
frying.  Puff- paste  requires  a  rather  smart  oven  to 
make  it  rise  light.  Raised  paste  must  have  a  quick 
oven  ;  and  paste  iced  must  have  a  slack  oven,  that  the 
icing  be  not  scorched  before  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
baked.  A  few  general  plain  directions  may  be  given  ; 
but  ppactiee  and  observation  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
per preparation  of  pie-crust  and  the  management  of 
an  oven.  All  pies  to  be  eaten  cold  must  be  more  high- 
ly seasoned  than  hot  ones,  fine  crust  should  have  a 
little  sugar,  not  he  floured  much,  and  should  be  baked 
in  a  room  of  a  memum  temperature.  Have  a  feather- 
brush  to  wipe  off  superfluous  flour. 

To  make  Puff'Paste, — Have  the  best  flour,  sifted, 
fresh,  and  free  of  damp.  Take  half  its  weight,  or  rather 
more,  of  fresh  or  washed  salt  butter.  Crumble  a 
third  part  of  the  batter  among  the  flour,  mixing  it 
well,  and  make  it  into  dough  with  a  proper  quantity 
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of  water.  Throw  dry  flour  on  the  table  to  prevent 
it  from  sticking,  and  work  it  up  quickly  to  a  stiff 
paste  by  kneading  it  beneath  your  hands.  Roll  out 
the  paste  when  it  is  smoothly  fcneaded,  which  will  be 
known  by  pressing  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Divide  what  remains  of  the  butter  into  four  parts. 
Take  the  first,  break  it  into  bits,  and  stack  it  equally 
over  the  paste.  Strew  a  little  flour  lightly  on  the 
butter,  and  clap  it  down  to  make  it  stick ;  fold  uptlie 
crust,  roll  it  out,  and  repeat  the  process  till  all  the 
butter  is  used.  The  sooner  puff-paste  is  baked  after 
it  is  made,  the  lighter  it  looks,  from  the  folds  rising 
distinctly.  Till  it  is  to  be  used,  lay  the  folds  of  a  wet 
cloth  over  it.  French  cooks  give  this  paste  {feuille* 
tage)  five  turns,  or  more  to  make  it  rise  lightly  into 
ixSny  leaves.  This  paste,  when  for  vol-au-vent, 
should  get  six  turns  and  a  half;  that  is,  six  turns,  and 
be  doubled  up.  The  more  turns  the  more  butter  is  re- 
quired. The  oven,  if  possible,  should  not  be  opened 
till  puff-paste,  or  pfU^-rot/ak,  is  baked,  for  draughts 
of  cold  air  always  flatten  it. 

Raised  Crust  jpr  Meat- Pies. — Boil  an  ounce  of  lard, 
and  rather  more  of  fresh  drippihg  or  butter,  in  about 
a  pint  of  water,  and  make  the  paste  of  this.  Knead 
it  strongly,  and  beat  it  well  with  a  rolling-pin.  Let 
it  stand  to  cool,  and  then  raise  the  pie ;  or  cut  out 
pieces  for  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  long  piece  for 
the  sides ;  cement  the  bottom  to  the  sides  with  egg, 
bringing  the  bottom-piece  beyond  the  sides,  and 
pinching  both  together  to  make  them  join  closely. 
JPill  up  the  pie.  Put  on  the  top,  and  pinch  it  agam 
close  to  the  sides.  Small  raised  pies  may  be  made  by 
lining  a  tin  shape  with  a  sliding  bottom  with  paste,  all 
in  one  piece,  and  putting  on  a  top. 

Common  Paste  for  savoury  Pies, — Hq  two  pounds 
Qf  good  flour  take  six  ounces  of  butter ;  break  it  down 
among  the  flour,  and  mix  with  a  couple  of  beat  egg-s 
and  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Knead  it  smooth,  and  roll 
out  and  double  it  three  or  four  times.  Cdd  paste  is 
made  as  above,  only  use  cold  water. 

Rick  Paste  qf  Beef-suet,  for  common  Meat-Pies,^-^ 
Cut  the  suet  in  bits,  and  melt  it  in  water.  Strain'  it 
into  fresh  water,  and  when  cold,  press  out  the  wat^, 
and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  oil  till  it  come 
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to  the  consistence  of  butter.     Use  this  for  making 
pie-crust. 

Common  TarUPaste. — Make  as  above,  only  use  a 
little  more  butter,  and  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  if  requisite. 

Short  Crust  for  preserved  Sweets. — To  a  pound  of 
the  finest  flour  put  a  half-pound  of  fresh  butter,  the 
beat  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  three  ounces  of  fine  sifted 
loaf-sugar.  Mix  up  with  hot  milk,  knead  it  smooth, 
and  ice  the  paste  wnen  ready.  Cream  may  be  used, 
and  less  butter. 

Obs. — The  more  finely  the  butter  is  crumbled  down 
among  the  flour  the  shorter  will  the  crust  eat.  Those 
who  dislike  sweet  crust  may  either  omit  entirely  or 
use  only  half  the  quantity  of  sugar.  The  above  paste 
is  only  employed  to  line  tin  pans.  This  paste  may  be 
perfumed  by  making  it  of  rose  or  orange  flower  vffL" 
ter, — almpnd-paste  will  enrich  it.  It  may,  where 
suitable,  be  flavoured  with  lemon-juice.  In  this  de- 
partment, like  every  other,  much  is  left  to  the  taste 
and  discretion  of  the  cook. 

Venison  Pasty^Crust. — Make  a  paste  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  pounds  of  flour  to  more  than  a  pound  of 
butter,  with  beat  eggs  and  hot  water.  Roll  it  out 
three  times,  double  it,  and  Xh^  last  time  let  the  part 
intended  for  the  top-crust  remain  pretty  thick. 

Rice  Paste  for  savoury  PiVf.— Clean  and  simmer 
the  rice  in  milk  and  water  till  it  plump.  Cover  veal, 
lamb,  chicken,  or  game  pies,  equally  with  a  layer  of 
this,  using  beat  egg  to  make  it  adhere. 

Fine  Crust  for  Cheese-cakes,  or  delicate  preserved 
Fruits. — Sift  a  pound  of  the  best  flour,  well  dried,  and 
mix  it  well  with  two  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar. 
Beat  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a  cream  by  work- 
ing it  cold  with  a  spoon  or  knife.  Mix  the  fiour  and 
sugar  very  gradually  with  this,  and  work  into  it  the 
well-beat  whites  of  three  eggs.  If  the  paste  is  not 
stiff  enough  to  roll  out,  put  more  fiour  and  sugar 
to  it.     See  Paste-RoyaL 

SAVOURY  PIES  OF  MEAT,  &C. 

To  make  a  Beef-SteaJ;  Pie. — Any  tender  and  well- 
mixed  piece  of  beef  will  answer  for  a  pie,  though  the 
rump  is  best.     Cut  the  meat  into  handsome  steaks  ; 
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flatten  and  season  them  with  mixed  spices  ;  place  fat 
and  lean  pieces  together,  and  either  roll  them  up  as 
olives,  or  place  them  neatly  in  the  dish.  Putin  either 
a  half-pint  of  gravy  and  a  glass  of  vinegar,  or  the 
same  quantity .  of  water  and  vinegar.  Let  there  be 
enough  of  fat.  A  few  small  cooked  onions  maybe  added. 

Obs. — ^Cut  pickles,  a  little  catsup,  or  other  season- 
ings may  be  put  to  the  pie,  and  either  forcemeat-balls 
or  a  layer  of  forcemeat  above  and  below  the  beef. 
Some  prefer  a  few  oysters.  Lay  a  stripe  of  crust  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  then  cover  it, 

Feal-Pie. — Cut  chops  from  the  back-ribs  or  breast. 
Trim  off  the  bones,  and  season  the  chops  highly  with 
mixed  spices  and  such  herbs  as  you  choose ;  add  a 
IHtSe  gravy  drawn  from  the  trimmings,  and  cover  the 
pie. 

^A  richer  VeaUPie* — Proceed  as  above,  but  add  a 
few  slices  of  lean  bacon,  forcemeat-balls  and  boiled 
yolks  of  eggs,  or  a  scalded  sweetbread  cut  into  bits, 
and  truffles,  morels,  or  mushrooms,  as  is  convenient 
or  approved.  When  bilked,  pour  some  well-seasoned 
hot  gravy  into  the  pie  by  removing  the  top. 

A  veru  rich  real-Pie. — Cut  steaks  from  tne  breast  or 
fillet.  Season  them  with  white  pepper,  salt,  mace 
and  cloves  pounded,  lemon-grate,  and  a  scrape  of 
nutmeg.  Cut  down  and  season  as  above  two  sweets 
breads  or  a  veal-kidney.  Lay  an  edging  of  paste 
round  the  ledge  of  the  pie-dish,  and  fill  it.  Put  hard- 
boiled  yolks  of  egg  or  the  cut  sweetbreads,  and  either 
some  mushrooms  or  oysters  over  the  meat.  Strew  in 
more  mixed  seasonings,  and  place  a  layer  of  thin 
slices  of  ham  over  the  whole.  Put  in  a  half-pint  of 
water  or  gravy,  and  cover  the  dish.  When  ready,  re- 
move the  top,  and  pour  in  through  a  funnel  a  large 
glassful  of  good  veal-gravy  quite  hot,  and  thickened 
with  flour  and  cream. 

Feal  Olive-Pie, — Cut  long  slices  from  the  fillet,  and 
flatten  and  season  them,  having  first  brushed  them 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Roll  them  up  neatly  as 
olives,  and  place  them  in  the  dish,  making  the  middle 
part  highest,  as  is  proper  in  all  pies.  Fill  with  water, 
and  cover  the  dish  ;  or  fill  with  good  gravy  thickened 
with  cream  and  fiour.  A  little  forcemeat  spread  on 
each  olive  will  be  an  improvement. 
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Rich  Veal  Otive^-Pie, — Make  a  forcemeat  of  minced 
veal  with  a  little  suet;  or  of  veal-kidney ,  a  few  bread- 
crumbs^ some  finely-chopped  parsley^  lemon-grate^ 
saltj  and  mixed  spices.  Work  up  the  forcemeat  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs^  and  place  a  little  of  it  in  the 
middle  of  each  slice  of  the  meat  cut  for  olives.  Let 
the  olives  be  previously  flattened  and  seasoned.  Roll 
them  neatly  up,  and  611  up  the  pie-dish.  Make  a  do- 
zen or  more  of  forcemeat-balls  round  and  oval  of  the 
remaining  forcemeat,  and  lay  them  in  the  dish,  with 
the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs  divided,  two  pickled 
cucumbers  cut  in  round  and  oblong  slices,  and  a  few 
p'ckled  mushrooms.  Make  a  gravy  of  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  veal,  seasoning  it  with  parsley  and 
onion.  Thicken  and  strain  this  gravy,  and  put  to  it 
a  glass  of  white  wine  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Pour 
this  into  the  pie,  and  cover  it  with  a  good  pufi-past#L 

Calfs.'^heaa^Fie  to  eat  cold. — Scald  and  soak  the 
head,  and  ^1X1  mer  it  for  a  half-hour  in  a  very  little 
water  with  a  large  knuckle  of  veal,  the  rind  of  a  le- 
mon, two  onions^  a  fagot  of  parsley  and  winter  sa- 
voury, a  few  white  peppercorns;  and  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace.  Take  up  the  head,  and  when  cold, 
cut  it  into  bits  of  different  forms  as  for  a  ragout. 
Peel  and  cut  the  tongue  into  square  pieces.  Boil  the 
broth  in  which  the  head  was  simmered  with  a  few 
chips  of  isinglass  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  strong  jelly- 
gravy.  Put  a  layer  of  thin  slices  of  lean  ham  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pie-dish;  then  «ome  of  the  head  and 
tongue,  mixing  fat  and  lean,  and  forcemeat-balls  made 
of  the  knuckle ;  and  add  hard  yolks  of  egg  cut  in  two. 
Strew  above  each  separate  layer  a  seasoning  of 
white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-grate.  Fill  up 
the  dish  with  the  jelly-gravy,  and  bake  the  pie. 

06*.— This  pie  will  keep  cold  for  a  fortnight,  and 
slices  of  it  make  a  very  neat  side-dish  or  supper-dish, 
from  the  variety  of  colours  and  forms. 

Calfs-fooUPie, — Clean  and  boil  two  feet  till  ten- 
der, but  not  slobbery.  Mince  the  meat  when  cold 
with  suet  and  pared  apples,  in  the  proporticm  of  a 
third  part  apples  and  suet.  Mix  dried  currants,  a 
little  sugar,  and  a  quarter-pint  of  white  or  raisin  wine 
with  the  mince.  Cover  the  dish  with  rich  puff-paste. 
A  half-hour  or  little  more  will  bake  this  pie. 
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A  Bride's  Pie, — a  Scotch  Pte.— -This  is  just  a  very 
nice  mince-pie.  Chop  the  meat  of  two  calves'  feet^ 
boiled  as  in  the  former  receipt,,  a  pound  of  mutton- 
suet^  and  a  pound  of  pared  apples  all  separately,  till 
they  are  fine.  Mix  them,  and  add  to  them  a  half- 
pound  of  picked  currants,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped.  Season  with  a  quart^<- 
ounce  of  cinnamon  in  powder,  two  drachms  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  pounded  mace^  an  ounce  of  candied  ci- 
tron, and  double  the  quantity  of  lemon  peel,  both 
sliced  thin^  a  glass  of  brandy^  and  another  of  Madei- 
ra. Line  a  tin  pan  with  a  slip-bottom  with  good 
pufF-paste>  and  put  the  minced  meat,  &c.,  into  it 
Holl  out  a  cover  for  the  pie,  which  ought  to  have  a 
glass  rinff  concealed  somewhere  in  the  crust,  and  to 
be  embellished  with  appropriate  ornaments  and  de- 
vices. 

A  Mutton-Pie. — Cut  a  back-ribs  or  loin  into  hand- 
some chops ;  trim  off  the  bone,  flatten  and  season  the 
chops  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  them  neatly  into 
the  dish;,  fill  it  up  with  gravy  or  water,  and  strew 
parsley. and  a  minced  onion  over  the  meat.* 

06«.--*-Mutton  or  veal  pie  may  be  seasoned  with 
curryr^powder.  Mutton  or  veal  may  be  made  into 
small  raised  pies,  of  an  oval  or.  other  sh^e,  and  re- 
warmed  in  a  Dutch  oven  when  wanted  for.  hot  sup- 
pers. A  Squab-pie  is  made  of  mutton-chops,  cut 
apples».and  shred  onion,  with  spices  and  a  little  sugar. 
Lamb^Pie. — This  is  made  of  either  the  loin,  back- 
ribs,  or  breast,  not  too  fat,  cutting  out  the  bone  if 
wished,  but  always  leaving  the  gristles.  Do  not  sea- 
son this  delicate  meat  over  highly.  Put  a  little  jelly- 
gravy  in  the  dish  if  the  pie  is  to  be  eat  cold,  in  which 
state  a  lamb.pie  is  exceedingly. good.  Eggs  may  be 
added. 

Pigeon^Pie. — ^Clean  and  season  the  pigeons  well  in 
the  inside  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  into  each  bird 
a  little  chopped  parsley  mixed  with  th«  livers  par- 
boiled and  minced,  and  some  bits  of  butter.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  a  good  beef-steak.  Lay 
in  the  birds ;  put  the  seasoned  gizzards,  and,  if  ap- 


•  A  corresponding  member  of  the  Cleikum  Club  recommend* 
sauce  Robert  for  mutton,  but  made  without  lemoD-juice. 
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proved^  a  few  hard-boiled  yolks  of  egg  into  the  dish. 
A  thin  slice  of  lean  ham  laid  on  the  breast  of  each 
bird  is  an  improvefment  to  the  flavour.  Cover  the 
pie  with  puff-paste.     A  half-hour  will  bake  it. 

Obs.-^tt  is  common  to  stick  two  or  three  feet 
of  pigeons  or  moorfowl  into  the  centre  of  the 
cover  of  pies  as  a  label  to  the  contents^  though  we 
confess  we  see  little  use  and  no  beauty  in  the  prac- 
tice. Forcemeat-balls  may  be  added  to  enrich  the 
pie.     Some  cooks  lay  the  steak  above  the  birds. 

MoorfowUPie. — If  the  birds  are  small;,  keep  them 
whole ;  if  large^  divide  or  quarter  them.  Season  theai 
highly,  and  put  plenty  of  butter  into  the  dish  above 
and  below  them ;  or  put  a  beef-steak  into  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  Cpver  the  dish  with  good  puff-paste^  and 
take  care  not  to  bake  the  pie  too  much.  A  not  8au<:e 
made  of  melted  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon^  and  a 
glass  of  claret^  and  poured  into  the  pie  when  to  be 
served  hot^  is  an  improvement^  and  does  not  over- 
power the  native  flavour  of  the  game.  Woodcocks 
and  snipes^  when  very  plenty,  are  sometimes  made 
into  pies.  Clean  the  intestines,  which  are  so  highly 
prized.  Parboil  and  pound  them  with  seasonings, 
scraped  lard^  chopped  herbs^  and  truffles.  Stuff  the 
birds  with  this  forcemeat.     Put  away  the  gall-bag. 

A  Hare-^Pie. — Cut  up  the  good  parts  of  a  hare; 
season  and  put  them  in  a  pie-dish  with  plenty  o£  but- 
ter ;  or  if  to  be  very  rich,  forcemeat-biuls  and  yolks 
of  hard-boiled  eggs.  If  to  eat  cold,  which  this  pie 
does  very  well,  fill  the  dish  with  a  jelly-gravy  when 
the  crust  is  taken  off. 

Chicken-Pie, — Cut  up,  as  for  helping  at  table,  as 
many  young  fowls  as  the  size  of  your  pie  requires. 
Season  the  joints  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
mace  and  nutmeg,  all  in  fine  powder.  Put  the  pieces 
into  the  pie-dish,  with  thin  slices  of  firesh  ham  or 
veal  chops,  or  veal  udder.  Forcemeat-balls,  layers  of 
forcemeat,  9nd  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  may  be  added  at 
pleasure.  Make  a  good  gravy  of  knuckle  or  scrag  of 
veal  or  shanks  of  mutton,  seasoning  it  with  white 
peppercorns,  onions,  and  parsley.  Strain  this  gravy, 
which  must  be  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  put  it  to  the  pie. 
Cover  with  a  rich  puff-paste,  and  bake  the  pie,  if  large, 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
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06ir.—- The  chickens  may  be  stuffed,  if  small,  and 
laid  on  forcemeat.  This  pie,  and  all  pies,  may  be 
made  plainer  at  the  discretion  of  the  cook. 

Gibiet'Pie. — Clean  and  stew  the  giblets  in  broth, 
with  peppercorns,  onions,  and  parsley.  When  ten- 
der, take  tnem  up,  and  when  cold,  cut  them  in  pieces. 
Lay  a  beef-steak  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  pie-dish,  or 
a  layer  of  forcemeat  made  of  seasonings,  minced  veal 
or  beef,  and  a  little  ham.  Put  in  the  cut  giblets,  and 
strew  in  shred  onion.  Strain  the  liquor  over  them  in 
which  they  were  stewed,  and  place  a  few  boiled  po- 
tatoes sliced  above  all.  Cover  with  a  common  crust, 
or  with  mashed  potatoes. 

Obt. — A  giblet-pie  is  sometimes  made  with  a  pud- 
ding composed  of  the  blood  of  the  goose  or  ducks 
strained,  a  little  boiled  rice,  suet  and  onion  shred  fine, 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Keep  the  skin  of  the  neck  of 
the  goose,  and  stuff  it  with  this.  Close  it  at  both  ends, 
tarn  it  round,  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  pie. 

Rabbit-Pie, — This  may  be  made  as  directed  for 
<^cken-pie;  or  more  plainly  as  giblet-pie,  making  a 
iRorcemeat  of  the  livers  parboiled,  chopped  parsley, 
and  anchovies,  or  shalot,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
butter  or  shred  suet.  A  few  slices  of  well-flavoured 
bacon  will  improve  a  rabbit-pie. 

Obs.^^Rabbit~pie  may  be  made  with  onion-sauce ; 
but  first  parboil  the  onions  to  take  off  the  excess  of 
dieir  flavour. 

PartridgC'-Pie, — Clean  arid  truss  four,  or,  if  large, 
three  partridges,  cutting  off  the  legs  at  the  second 
joint.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  pars- 
ley.* Place  a  veal  and  ham  forcemeat,  or  slices  of 
veal  and  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  put  in 
the  partridges,  with  a  good  many  bits  of  butter  stuck 
about  them,  and  either  a  few  scalded  button-mush- 
rooms or  a  glassful  of  mushroom-catsup.  Cover  the 
ledge  of  the  dish  with  stripes  of  paste,  and  then  put 
on  me  top.     About  an  hour  will  bake  this^ie. 

A  Goose* Pie. — This  is  generally  made  in  a  raised 
crust     For  a  common  pie,  quarter  or  cut  the  goose  in-^ 

*  French  cookie  chop  the  liven  with  parsley,  and  stuff  with  this. 
They  also  dob  the  birds  with  aeaaoned  hud.  This  makes  an  admir. 
able  cold  pie  in  a  raised  crust. 
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to  eight  pieces ;  season^  and  bake  it  with  plenty  of 
butter.  Two  green  geese  will,  make  a  eti}!  better  pie. 
They  may  be  baked  with  either  a  plain  paste  or  a 
layer  of  mashed  potatoes  laid  over  the  baking.dish 
and  neatly  markea.     They  may  be  previously  braised.  - 

A  ChnsivMS-  Goase-'Pie.* — ^Bone  and  season  highly  * 
a  goose  and  a  large  fbwL  Stuff  the  latter- with  force- 
meat made  of  minced  tongue  or  •  ham,  minced-  veal^ 
parsley 5  suet,  pepper,  and  salt,  with  two  eggs.  Stew 
them  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  little  good  broth  ma 
close  stew-pan.  Put  the  fowl  within  the  goose,  and 
place  that  in  a  raised  pie-crust,  filling  up  the  vacancies 
with  forcemeat  or  slices  of  parboiled  tongue  or  pi<- 
geons,  partridges,  &c.  Put  plenty  of  butter  over  the 
meat  This  pie  will  take  three  hours  to  bake^  It  will 
cat  well  cold,  and  keep  a  long  while. 

Ferigord'Pie, — This  is  a  dish  which  can  scarcely 
be  ever  prepared  in  this  country,  where  truffles  are 
scarce,  and  very  inferior  to  those  of  France.  The  Peri- 
gord-pie  is,  however,  so  celebrated,  that  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  treat  it  with  neglect.     Truss  as  for 
boiling  six  partridges.  Singe  and  wipe  them.   Season 
them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mixed   spices,   minced 
parsley,  and  young  onions,  and  lard  them.     Brush, 
wash,  and  peel  two  pounds  of  truffles.     Hash  the  smal  1 
ones  and  broken  ones ;  and  pound  with  thcf  livers  of 
the  piH*tridges  and  a  fat  goose-liver,  or  fat  livers  of 
poultry,  or  a  piece  of  veal-udder  parboiled.    Mince, 
all  these  things,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  adding 
raw  egg,  as  directed  for  quenelle*  in  French  cookery. 
Season  this  forcemeat   very  highly.     Cut  open  the 
trussed  partridges  at  the  back,  and  stuff  each  of  them 
with  the  forcemeat  and. some  whole  truffles.      Bake 
them  in  a  raised  pie-crust,  either  round  or  oval,  lining 
the  crust  with  slices  of  bacon  and  f<H*cemeat. 

FenUon  Pasty. — ^A  modem  pasty  is  made  of  what 
does  not  roast  well,  as  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  shoul- 
der. The  breast  makes  the  best  pasty.  Cut  it  into 
little  bits,  trimming  off  all  bone  and  skins.  Make 
some  good  gravy  from  the  bones  and  other  trimmings. 


•  This  receipt  Btill  keeps  its  place  in  cookery-books,  though  the 
pie  itself  is  now  as  rare  as  the  capercailzie  or  the  wild  boar.— Ed. 
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Place  fat  and  lean  pieces  of  themeat  together ;  or^  h* 
very  lean>  place  thin  slices  from  the  firm  fat  of  a  leg  or 
a  neek  of  mutton  along  with  the  meat.  Season  the 
meatv  with  pepper^  salt^  pounded  mace^  and  allspice. 
Plaee  it  handsomely  in  a  dish^  and  put  in  the  drawn 
gravy,  a  quarter-piiit  of  claret  or  pc^t,  a  glassful  of 
shalot  vinegar,  and,  if  liked^  a  couple  of  onions  very 
finely  shred.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  thick  venison* 
pasty  crust. 

Obs.'^^This  is  a  dish  in  which  ornament  is  not  only 
allowable  but  is  aetually  expected.  The  paste  deeore- 
menis^are,  however,  matters  of  fancy.  Before  the 
p«0ty  is  served,  if  the  meat  be  lean,  more  sauce  made 
of  a  little  red  wine,  gravy,  mixed  spices>  and  the  juice 
of  a  lemon>  may  be  pot  in  hot.  The  common  fault  of 
venisoh-pasfcy  is  being  overdone.  An  hour  and  a  half 
in  amo^rateoven  is  fully  sufficient  for  baking  an  ordi- 
nary^ised'pastyii  an  hour  will  do  for  a  small  one.  Sotiie 
cooks  steep,  the  .meat  in  the  wine  and  other  seasonings 
for  a  night, 'OP.  for  acnne  hours  previous  to  baking. 
This,  no  doubt,  imbues  the  venison  with  the  fiavour-of 
the  j8easonings,.>but  at  the  same  time  drains  off  the. 
juices,  and  hurts'  the  natural  flavour  of  the  meat,  so 
that  we  would  rather  discountenance  the  practice.  A 
meekvenisBJt^pasiy  is  made  of  a  breast  of  mutton  soak-^ 
ed  in  daret,  vinegar  and  spices,  for  a  night  before 
dressing. 

.  Book  Pie. — Skin  the  birds ;  cut  out  the  back-bones ; 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  a  be^steak 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  put  agood  deal  of  thick- 
ened melted  butter  over  the  birds.  Cover  with  a 
ccHumon  crust.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  bake  them. 
— 'For  Savoury 'Fisk  Pies  see  Chapter  VI.,  Fish. 

PRUll^WES,  &c. 

Fruit-pibs  require  a  light  and  rich  crust.  Fruits 
that  have  been  preserved  are  generally  baked  in  an 
open  crust, 'and  are  ornamented  with  paste^bars,  bas- 
ket-work,  stars,  &c.  Preserved  fruit  must  not  be 
put  in  till  the  crust  is  baked,  as  the  oven  *of%en 
injures  the  colour  of  preserved  things. 

Apple^Pie, — Wipe,  pare,  core,  and  slice  the  apples 
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Lay  a  stripe  of  puff-paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
Put  in  a  layer  of  the  sliced  fi^uit^  then  sugar  toid 
whatever  seasonings  you  use.  Proceed  in  this  man- 
ner till  the  dish  is  heaped^  keeping  the  fruit  highest 
in  the  middle.  Cover  it  with  pu£paste^  and  orna- 
ment the  top  with  leaves^  flowers,  &c« 

Obs, — ^A  variety  d  apples  axe  used  for  baking, 
though  russetings^  and  such  as  are  a  little  add,  are 
esteemed  the  best.  Apple-pie  is  generally  seascmed 
with  pounded  cinnamon  and  doves,  lemon-grate, 
quince  marmalade,  candied  citron  cnr  orange-peel.  If 
tne  apples  have  become  dry  and  insipid^  the  parings 
and  cores  may  be  boiled  with  a  stick  of  dnnamon, 
and  the  strained  liquor  added  to  the  pie.  Apple-pie 
is  liked  best  hot  It  was  wcmt  to  be  bnUered,  and  mis 
is  still  the  practice  in  some  provindal  situations  in 
England,  though  buttered  pease  and  buttered  apple- 
pie,  for  some  reason  whi<m  we  do  not  compreaend, 
have  latterly  come  to  be  considered  ungenteel,  if  not 
absolutely  vulgar.  Buttering  is  performed  by  putting 
a  piece  of  butter  into  the  hot  pie  when  it  is  cut  open. 
Apples  must  be  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water  as  they 
are  pared,  or  th^  will  become  black. 

kipe  Fruit  Pies. — ^Black  cherries  and  currants, 
damsons,  plums  of  aU  kinds,  currants,  or  raspberries 
and  currants  mixed,  apricots  and  gooseberries,  are 
all  made  into  fruit  pies.  Place  the  fruit,  picked  and 
washed,  in  a  flattisn  pie-dish,  raising  it  nigh  in  the 
middle.  Allow  enough  of  susar,  and  cover  with  a 
rich  light  paste,  whi^a  fruit  pies  require  more  than 
those  made  of  meat. 

Gooseberry 'Pie.'^^Tcip  and  tail  as  many  unripe 
gooseberries  as  will  nearly  fill  your  dish.  Line  the 
dish,  or  merely  border  it  with  paste.  Put  in  the  fruit, 
and  plenty  of  moist  sugar,  and  cover  the  pie  with 
good  puff-paste. 

Obs, — ^As  all  fruit  goes  on  to  ripen,  it  requires  more 
sugar  till  fully  ripe. 

Rkubarb'Pie. — Peel  off  the  skin  from   stalks  of 
young  rhubarb,  and  cut  them  slantwise  into  bits- of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.     Stew  than  slowly  in  su- 
gar, or  in  butter,  and  a  little  water,  till  soft,  mash  and 
>  make  t|iem  into  a  covered  pie  or  open  tart. 
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06#%— -Gooseberry^  apple^  rhubarb^  and  other  fruit 
pies^  eat  very  well  cold ;  or  the  fruit  may  be  stewed 
and  sweetened^  for  common  use^  without  farther  pre-^ 
paration.  Fresh  good  cream  is  a  very  great  improve' 
ment  to  all  fruit  pies  and  tarts.  The  next  best  thing 
is  plain  custard.  In  England  the  cream  is  often 
^weetened,  thickened  wiw  beat  yolks  of  eggs^  and 
poured  over  the  fruit.  In  Scotland  cream  for  tarts  is 
usually  served  by  itself,  either  plain  or  only  whisked. 

FruH  Tar  Is  of  Preserved  Fruits. — These  are  made 
of  all  sorts  of  marmalades,  jams,  and  preserved  small 
fruits.  If  apples,  pare,  core,  and  quarter  them.  Stew 
and  mash  them,  and  sweeten  them  with  fine  beat  su- 
gar. Season  with  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  a  little  beiaC 
cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  candied  orange-peel,  and  a 
little  white  wine  or  cider.  Cover  a  flat  dish  with 
tart^paste,  and  place  a  broad  rim  of  puff-paste  round 
the  edges.  Bake  the  paste,  and  put  in  the  jam,  either 
when  it  is  ready,  or  a  few  minutes  before.  Paste 
i^aars,  flowers,  &c;,  may  be  cut  out,  and  baked  on  tins 
to  ornament  the  top ;  or  if  the  fruit  is  put  in  at  first, 
it  may  be  covered  with  paste  trellis- work. 

Obs, — Tarts  of  preserved  fruit,  when  much  orna- 
ment is  wanted,  are  served  with  a  paste  croquante,  or 
cH^naments  of  sugar  boiled  to  caramel ;  but  as  this  is 
rather  the  business  of  the  professed  confectioner  than 
of  the  practical  cook,  and  cannot  be  taught  without 
actual  experiment,  we  pass  it  over. 
'  Small  Tarts  and  Puffs  of  Fruit. — ^Line  very  small 
patty-pans,  either  oval  or  round,  with  puff-paste,  and 
pare  tnem  neatly.  Put  in  a  little  of  any  kind  of  jam 
or  marmalade,  and  either  cross-bar  the  tarts  with 
paste-straws,  or  wreathe  paste-straws  round  them. 

06«.-^Thi8,  or  making  little  patties  or  paste  rama* 
kins,  is  a  very  good  way  of  using  any  bit  of  paste 
that  is  left  over  from  a  large  pie  or  tart. 
'  Small  Puffs. — Roll  out  puff-paste  of  nearly  a  half- 
inch  thick.  Cut  it  into  pieces  about  five  inches  wide> 
to  have,  when  doubled,*  the  form  of  squares^  triangles, 
crescents,  &&  Place  a  little  jam  of  any  kind  on  each, 
and  double  tiiem  up.  Wet  and  pinch  them  dose  at 
the  edges  with  a  fluted  paftte-runner,  loid  bake  them 
on  tins,  with  paper  below.  ... 
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Cranberry- TVir^— This  may  be  nuwleeitlierof  firesh 
or  preserved  O'anberries.  Season  with  beat  cloves 
and  ciniiamon.  Put  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar. 
Cover  with  a  puff-paste,  and  serve  with  cream^  which 
to  this  fruit  is  indispensable. 

Prune^TariS' — ^Wasfa  and  scald  the  prunes;  take 
out  the  stones^  and  either  bruise  them,  and  take  out 
the  kernels  to  add  to  the  tarts^  or  not,  as  you  choose. 
Put  sugar  to  taste  to  the  fruity  and  bake  it  as  a  tart 
or  pie. 

To  lee  7ari#.-— Beat  the  white  of  an  ^i^very  well, 
and  brush  the  paste  with  a  feather^  either  at  first,  or 
when  half  baked,  whieh  will  prevent  the  icing  from 
beeoming  scorched  in  the  oven.  When  braced  well 
over  with  egg,  sift  fine  sugar,  beat  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  over  it.  A  heavier  kind  of  varnish  for  some 
things  is  made  of  beat  yolks  of  eggs  and  melted  but- 
ter. 

Camman  Glazings  for  Patte.-^SngKt  and  water. 
Yolk  .or  white  of  egg  beat  up  with  water,  white  of 
egg  and  sugar  siilfced  over.  Yolk  of  egg  and  melted 
butter. 

Minee^Pies.*^The»e  are  made  in  an  endless -variety 
of  ways.  Indeed  every  family  receipt-book  teems 
with  prescriptiotts.  We  select  what  is,  after  experi^ 
meDt  and  niatare  consideration,  considered  the  best 
forronla. — Par^roast,  or  bake  .  slightly,  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  the  fine  lean  of  good  beef.  Mince  this,  or 
scrape  It.  -  Kiince  also  two  pounds  of  fresh  suet,  two 
of  apples,  pared  and  cored,  three  pounds  of  currants 
washed,  picked,  and  dried,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
good  raisins  stoned.  Let  the  things  be  separately 
minced  till  fine,  but  not  so  fine  as  to  run  together  i 
then  mix  them  with  a  pound  of  beat  sugar,  and  add 
a  tea-spoon&l  of  salt,  a  half-<ounce  of  ground  ginger, 
the  same  weight  of  allspice  and.  bruised  coriander- 
seeds,  somO'  beat  cloves,  two  nutmegs  grated,  •  the 
juice,  and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons  -  and  of  two  Be^ 
ville  oranges,  half  a  pound  of  candied  lemon  ixtd 
oranffe-peel,  and  a  quarter  pound  of  candied  cifaron 
sHcea.  Mix  theaeasonings  equally  with*  tiie  meat. 
Put  a  halfipaQt'of  brandy,  or  pine-apple  rum,  into  a 
basin,  with  double  that  quantity  of  Madeira  or  sherryy 
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ami  a  half  pint  of  orange^flower  water.  Keep  the 
minced  meat  closely  pressed  in  cans^  in  a  cool  dry 
place*  When  to  be  used,  cover  pans  of  any  size^ 
small  saucers,  or  a  small  pie-dish,  with  puff  or  plain 
paste.  Moisten  the  meat,  if  hard,  witli  a  little  wine 
or  brandy,  and  fill  the  pies.  Put  a  cover  of  puff- 
paste  over  them>  or  if  plain  paste^  ice  it.  Pare  the 
edges  neatly;  and  mark  the  top  with  a  paste-knife. 
Half  an  hour  of  a  moderate  oven  will  bake  them. 
Slip  them  out  of  the  tins,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Obs. — ^Mince-pies  may  be  made  cheaper,  and  yet 
very  cood,  by  substituting  gravy  for  wine;  or  by 
using  nome-made  wine,  (ginger- wine  is  best,)  by  les- 
sening the  quantity  of  expensive  fruits  and  spiceries, 
and  taking  any  bit  of  lean  dressed  beef  the  larder  af- 
fords, or  a  piece  of  boiled  double  tripe  minced  fine. 

Superlative  Mince- Pies, — Rub  with  salt  and  mixed 
spices,  a  fat  bullock's  tongue.  Let  it  lie  three  days,- 
and  parboil,  skin,  and  mince  or  scrape  it.  Mince  se- 
parately three  pounds  of  Zante  currants,  picked, 
plumped,  and  dried,  a  do^n  of  lemon  pippin  apples 
pared  and  cored,  and  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds, 
with  a  few  bitter  ones.  Mix  them,  and  add  a  half 
pound  of  candied  eitrcm  and  orange-peel  minced,  and 
an  ounce  of  beat  cinnamon  and  cloves,  with  the  juice 
and.  grated  rind  of  three  or  four  lemons,  half  an  ounce 
of  salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  allspice,  and  a  quar* 
ter-pound  of  fine  sugar  pounded,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
Madeira,  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  and  orange- 
flower  water.  Line  the  pans  with  a  rich  puff-paste, 
and  serve  the  pies  hot  with  burnt  brandy. 

Obs. — The  brandy  should  be  burnt  at  table  as  it  is 
used.  Though  the  mince-meat  will  keep  good  for 
some  time,  it  is  best  not  t&  be  too  old.  The  fruit, 
suety  and.  wine  may  be  added  when  the  pies  are  to  be 
made,  as  the.  suet  and  raw  apples  are  apt  to  spoil,  and 
the  dried  fruits,  though  in  less  danger,  do  not  im- 
prove by  keeping  in  this  state.  Mince-pies  will  warm 
up  very,  well  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  in  a  slow  oven,  or 
before  the  fire. 

Common  Apple,  Gooseberry,  or  Rhubarb  Pasty  or 
Turn^Over. — Make  a  hot  crust  with  dripping  or  lard 
melted  in  boiling  water ;  roll  it  out  quickly,  and  cut 
it  so  as  to  be  of  a  semicircular  form  when  turned  over. 
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« 

Lay  stewed  apples,  rhubarb,  or  scalded  goosebernes, 
in  the  crust,  with  coarse  sugar  to  sweeten ;  add  for 
apples  a  little  lemon-peel  or  cinnamon.  Cut  the  ed^- 
ges,  double  up  and  pinch  the  crust,  and  bake  the  pas« 
ties  in  a  moderate  oven.  If  there  be  icing  at  hand 
they  may  be  iced. 

Obs, — ^This  is  a  cheap  preparation,  and  a  greater 
favourite  with  young  persons  than  those  that  are 
more  delicate  and  expensive. 

Vol'ttU'Vent — Cut,  with  a  paste-runner,  puff-paste 
which  has  got  six  turns,  and  been  doubled  into  the 
shape  of  the  dish  in  which  the  wii^au'-veni  is  to  be 
served.  Lay  it  on  a  baking-tin  with  a  ledge,  and  oima- 
ment,  and  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  eggs.  Open  it 
lightly  all  round,  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  when 
baked  in  a  sharp  oven,  open  the  cover  formerly 
marked,  without  breaking  the  top^  scrape  out  all  the 
inside  paste,  fill  with  any  white  fricassee,  as  chickens, 
rabbits,  sweetbreads,  or  with  scollops  of  turbot  or  cod, . 
fillets  of  soles,  and  put  on  the  top. 

Obs* — One  main  use  of  voLau^vent  is,  that  it  gives 
a  handsome  form  to  things  left  cold,  which  could  not 
otherwise  make  part  of  an  entertainment  for  company. 
For  second  courses,  voUau-vent  may  be  fancifully 
marked  round  the  border  in  a  wreath  of  leaves,  and 
have  sweetmeats  or  delicate  dressed  vegetables  served 
on  it. 

PUFFS. 

These  are  called  apple-puffs,  lemon-puffs,  cheese- 
puffs,  egg-puffs,  &c.,  from  the  principal  ingredient  in 
their  composition. 

Apple^Puffs, — Stew  or  roast  apples  till  they  will 
peel  and  pulp  dry.  Mix  them  with  good  beat  sugar 
and  finely-chopped  lemon-peel.  Bake  them  in  thin 
sweet  paste,  in  a  quick  oven.  They  are  best  when 
made  rather  small. 

Lemon  or  Orange^Puffs, — ^Orate  down  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  mix  it  well  with 
the  grate  of  three  lemons,  or  two  Seville  oranges. 
Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  solid-looking  froth, 
and  putting  this  to  the  sugar,  beat  the  whole  toge- 
ther without  intermission  for  half  an  hour.    M&e 
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this  batter  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  bake  it  on 
oiled  paper  laid  on  tin  plates,  in  a  moderate  oven. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  paper. 

SAVOURY  PATTIES. 

This  is  an  elegant,  though  secondary  class  of  culi- 
nary'preparations,  and  is  as  much  admired  by  the 
economist  as  the  gourmand.  Where  dinners  have 
been  given,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation,  it  is  e&ay 
to  msSsie  a  dish  of  savoury  patties,  with  small  trouble 
and  almost  no  expense.  Fatties  are  made  of  a  variety 
of  things,  as  cokl  veal,  fowl,  rabbit,  hare,  lobsters, 
oysters,  &c.  They  admit  of  all  manner  of  seasonings, 
and  must  be  nicely  minced.  ' 

To  make  Crust  for  savoury  Patties. — Roll  out  a 
thin  puff-paste,  and  line  the  patty-pans.  Cut  out  tibe 
tops  on  paper,  with  a  tin  stamp  in  form  of  a  star  or 
any  handsome  shapes  Mark  the  tops  very  neatly, 
and  lay  a  piece  of  paper  crumpled  up  into  the  lin^ 
patty-pan,  to  support  the  top  when  bakings  and  then 
put  on  the  top.  Bake  the  patties,  and  ice  thenf. 
When  to  be  served,  take  off  the  tops  and  p4ck  oul^  th0 
paper,  fill  up  with  a  hot 'mince,  and  put  on  the  lids 
neatly,  taking  care  not  to  fill  the  patties  so  full  as  to 
run  over. 

Ohs, — This  plan  of  baking  the  crust  separately 
will,  on  trial,  be  found  much  superior  to  filling  them 
at  the  first.     The  icing  may  be  omitted. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Patties, — Skin  and  mince  very 
fine,  the  breast  or  white  fleshy  parts  of  a  cold  chicken, 
and  about  half  the  quantity  of  lean  ham,  or  of  tongue 
highly  flavoured.  Have,  in  a  nice  small  saucepan, 
a  little  good  veal-gravy  drawn  from  bones  or  trim* 
mings,  or  the  jelly  of  roast  veal  or  lamb,  thickened 
with  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ;  add  a  little  grated 
lemon-peel,  white  pepper,  salt,  a  very  little  cayenne, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Stir  the  mince  in 
this  till  quite  hot,  and  fill  up  the  patties,  which  are 
beat  baked  empty,  as  the  minced  meat  hardens  in  the 
baking. 

Rabbit  and  Hare  Patties.-'^Mmce  the  best  parts  of 
a  cold  roast  rabbit  or  hare,  very  fine,  with  a  little 
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finely  «bml  muttoa-suet.  Dntw  a  giavyfir«»n  the 
bones ;  or  take  other  good  gravy^  and  thiclLen  it  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  season  wiUi  salt,  cayjenne,  pep- 
per, nutmegj  mace,  the  grate  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a 
very  little  red  wine,  or.  any  of  the  flayoured  vinegars. 
Stew  the  mince,  and  fill  the  patties  as  above  directed. 

Obs. — ^If  there  be  any  stuffing  of  the  hare  IcA,  it 
will  make,  when  mineedj  a  good  addidon  to  the  pat- 
ties, as  will  all  the  native  gravy  left  about  veal,  hare, 
^tc  Patties  may  be  made  fried,  either  Jbr.  a  dMcr 
a  garnish. 

ChfHer-PoHies.'^FT^paie  the  paste  for  thc^e  patties 
as  in  the  above  directions,  and  wasih  in  their  own  li- 

auor,  and  beard  as  many  small  oysters  as.  will  make  a 
ozen  of  patties.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  to  it  aa 
ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cut  the  oysters>  if 
lairge,  into  small  bits,  and  stew  them  in  this  with  a 
litUe  sak,.maiee,  and  whitQ  pepper,  the.  grate  of  half  a 
lemon,  and,  if  ^ked,  a  Uljtle  cayenne^  A  spoonful  of 
thick  cream  may  be  added.  Put  this  hot  into  the 
•patties  when  ready  to  -  serve.  Some .  good,  cooks  put 
a  little  haahed  parsley  ta  the  oysters,  with,  salt  .and 
p^peTvAod  no  other  seasoning. 

LobHer^Faities.-^Chap  the  meat  i  of  the  .tail  and 
claws  of  a  boiled  hen-lobster.  Pound  a  little  of  the 
spawn  in  a  mortar,  with  a  half-ounce  of  butter  crumb- 
led, a  little  veal  jelly  gravy,  or  butter,  and  a.  spoonful 
of  cream ;  add  a  seasoning  of  -cayenne,  mace,  salt,  a 
little  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a  tea^qpoonful  of  lemon- 
grate.  Stew  the  lobster  meat  in  this  for  a  few 
minutes,  adding  a  spoonful  or  two  of  water  if  over 
thick,  and  a  very  little  flour  to  give  consistence  to 
the  gravy.  Fill  the  patties  with  the  liot  .stew  wh^i 
they  are  ready  to  serve. 

Oyster  and  Mughroom- Patties* — Take  two  parts  of 
stewed  oysters,  and  one  of  fresh  mushrocnns,  cut  them 
.separately  into  small  dice.  Fry  the  mushrooms  in 
butter  and  flour.  Moii^n  with  gl'avy,  the  oysternli- 
quor,  and  a  little  cream.  Season  widi  salt,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and.  cayenne.  Stir  the. oysters,  and  fill  the 
patties. 

Turkey*  Patties. — ^Mince  the  white  part,  and  a  little 
grated  ham;    Stew  in  a  little  good  gravy,  or  melted 
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batter.  P«t  a  ^oonful  of  cream  to  the  miiicej  and 
season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 

Feal  and  Ham  Fatties, — Make  and  season  them  as 
for  chicken  and  ham  patties. 

Beef- Patties  or  Podovies.^^hred  a  tender  mider- 
done  piece  of  lean  beef  with  a  very  little  of  the  firm 
fat.  Season  with  pepper/  salt,  onion,  an  anchovy 
boned  and  chopped,  and  a  very  little  shalot  or  Chili 
vinegar.  The  podovies  may  either  be  made  by  put- 
ting the  mince  into  hot  paste  like  apple-pasty,  and 
frying  them,  or  be  baked  in  patty-pans  in  a  good 
plain  crust  made  of  dripping  or  lard. 

To  prepare  Meat  for  small  Pies  for  Supper^  hot  Luft" 
cheousy  or  for- Patties. — ^Take  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  of '  fillet  of  veal,  a  pound  of  beef,  and  .a  balf<* 
pound  of  suetr  Mince  the  meat  roughly,  and  the 
suet  less  than  the  meat.  Season  wjith  salt,  pepper, 
and  all-9pice.  The  meat -thus  }H%pared  will  keep 
some  days  if  pressed  into  a  pot.  When  to  be  baked 
in  saucers,  or  as  little  raised  pies  or  patties,*  add  a 
'little-  hashed  parsley.  Or  bake  the  pies,  and  heatf 
them  when  wante^. 

Sioeet  Patties.^-^Mince  the  boiled  tneat  of  a  calf's«» 
foot,  three  apples,  and  a  little  candied  orai)^  and  le* 
mon-peel ;  add  fredh  lemon- grate^nd  the  juiee  of  a 
lemon,  a  little  fine  sugar,  a  small  glass  of  sweet  wine, 
a  little ,  nutmeg,  the  chopped  yolk  of  two-hard'* 
boiled  eggs,  and,  if  wished,,  a  little  shred,  .mutton-J 
suet,  or  marrow.  6ak«  the  patties  in  puff^paste. 
Patties  may  be  made  like  mince-pies,  and  seasoned 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways.  They  may  be  made 
as  Turn-'O^erSy  and  fried  in  plenty  of  lard  or  dripping. 
They  are  also  a  simple  and  favourite  family-distt 
when  baked  as  Turn-Covers  on  tins. 

punniNGs. 

• 

Any  tolerable  cook,  however  young  in  the  art,  may 
compound  a  good  pudding  by  attending  to  the  follow* 
ing  simple  rules  and  plain  directions.  Attention  is  all 
that  is  required,  and  a  little  manual  dexterity  in  turn- 
ing the  pudding  out  of  the  dish  or  cloth  in  which  it  had 
been  dressed.  Let  the  several  ingredients  be  each  fresh 
and  good  of  its  kind,  as  one  bad  article,  particularly 
eggs,  will  taint  and  destroy  the  whole  com^sition. 
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Have  the  pudding-cloths  washed^  boiled  in  wood" 
ashes,  and  -always  laid  by  quite  dry  after  n^g; 
Puddings  ought  to  be  boiled  in  an  open  pot,  in  plenty 
of  water,  which  must  be  kept  on  a  quick  boil ;  of 
baked  in  a  quick  but  not  scorching  oven.  A  pudding, 
in  which  there  is  bread  must  be  tied  up  loosely,  to  al- 
low room  for  swelling.  A  batter-pudding  ought  to 
be  tied  up  firmly.  Eggs  for  puddings  must  be  used 
in  greater  quantity  when  of  small  size.  The  yolks 
and  whites,  if  the  pudding  is  wanted  particularly 
light  and  nice,  should  be  strained  after  being  sepa- 
rately well  beat.  The  several  ingredients,  after  being- 
well  stirred  together^  should  have  a  little  time  to 
stand,  that  the  flavours  may  blend.  The  common 
fault  of  b<Mled  puddings,  which  are  often  solid  bodiesy 
is  being  underdone.  Baked  puddings  are  as  often 
scorched.  When  the  pudding-cloths  are  to  be  used, 
dUp  them  in  water,  and  dredge  them  with  fiour. 
When  a  pudding  begins  to  set  in  the  oven,  stir  it  up 
to  prevent  the  fruit,  &c.  from  settling  down  to  the 
bottom ;  and  when  boiled^  turn  over  the  cloth  in  the 
pot  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  As  the  water  wastes  fill  up 
the  pot  with  boiling  water.  When  the  pudding  is 
taken  out  of  the  pot,  dip  it  quickly  into  cold  water^ 
and  set  it  in  a  basin  of  its  size.  It  will  then  more 
readily  separate  from  the  cloth  without  breaking. 
Some  cooks,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  recommend  snofo 
in  place  of  eggs.  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  this  prescription ; — ^to  be  sure  snow, 
as  it  falls,  does  look  something  like  beat  white  of 
eggs,  and  from  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  it, 
may  help  the  pudding  to  rise.  This  is  all  that  it  can 
do.  Small  beer,  when  fresh  and  yeasty,  is  a  better 
substitute;  but  the  pudding  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  after  the  beer  is  put  in,  before  it 
is  cooked.  Care  must  be  taken  to  mix  batter-puddings 
very  smoothly.  Let  llie  flour  be  gradually  mixed 
with  a  very  little  of  the  milk,  as  in  making  mustard 
or  starch,  and  afterwards  strain  the  batter  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Raisins,  prunes,  and  damsons,  for  pud- 
dings, must  be  carefully  stoned ;  or  sultanas  may  be 
used  in  place  of  raisins.     Currants  must  be  picked 
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and  plumped  in  hot  water,  or,  which  is  better,  rubbed 
in  a  cloth  and  plumped  before  the  fire;  almonds 
must  be  blanched  and  sliced;  and  in  mixing  grated 
bread,  pounded  biscuit,  &c.,  with  milk,  pour  the 
milk  on  hot,  and  cover  the  vessel,  which  is  both  bet- 
ter and  easier  than  boiling.  Mutton-suet  for  puddings 
is  lighter  than  that  of  beef ;  but  marrow,  when  it  can 
be  obtained,  is  better  than  either.  A  baked  pudding 
for  company  has  often  a  paste-border  or  a  garnisliing 
of  blanched  and  sliced  almonds  about  it ;  if  boiled,  it 
may  also  be  garnished  in  various  ways.  The  most 
elegant  seasoning  for  pudding  is  conserve  of  Seville 
orange,  lemon-rind,  and  orange-flower-water.  Spir- 
its, and  even  wine,  are  every  day  less  used,  both 
from  taste  and  economy. 

A  Common  Plum- Pudding. — Take  six  ounces  of 
shred  suet,  four  of  dry  flour,  two  of  stoned  raisins, 
three  of  picked  and  plumped  currants,  a  little  all- 
spice and  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon.  Thin  this  with  beat 
eggs  and  a  little  milk,  and  put  in  either  a  glass  of 
sweet  wine  or  a  half-glass  of  rum  or  brandy  and  sugar, 
to  taste.  There  are  a  thousand  other  ways  of  making 
a  plum-pudding. 

Obs, — ^The  wine  or  spirits  may  be  spared,  and  the 
pudding  flavoured  with  distilled  waters,  as  rose-water, 
peach- water,  orange-flower- water,  &c. 

A  superfine.  Plum-Pudding. — Take  four  ounces  of 
pounded  pudding-biscuit,  and  two  ounces  of  the  best 
flour,  or  good  common  biscuit,  a  half-pound  of  bloom 
or  muscatel  raisins  stoned,  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
Zante  currants  picked  and  plumped,  and  a  half- 
pound  of  suet  stripped  of  skins  and  filaments,  and 
shred ;  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  nutmeg  grated,  a  quar- 
ter-pound of  fine  beat  sugar,  a  drachm  of  pounded 
cinnamon,  and  two  blades  of  mace ;  three  ounces  of 
candied  lemon,  orange,  and  citron,  sliced,  and  two 
ounces  of  blanched  almonds  roughly  chopped.  Beat 
four  eggs  well,  and  put  to  them  a  little  sweet  milk,  a 
glass  of  white  wine  or  brandy,  and  then  mix  in  the 
flour  and  all  the  ingredients.  Tie  up  the  puddjng 
firm,  and  boil  it  for  four  hours,  keeping  up  the  boil, 
and  turning  the  cloth.  Serve  pudding  sauce. — See 
Sauces, 
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Obs, — Plum-pudding  will  keep  cold,  and  re-warm 
when  wanted,  in  slices,  in  the  Dutch  oven  or  frying- 
pan.  A  plum-pudding,  with  meat,  may  be  made 
either  according  to  the  receipt  for  minced  pies,  or  a 
hrid^t'pie,  adding  eggs  and  milk  enough  to  thin  it. 

Martvtv- Pudding. — Grate  as  much  bread  as  will 
fill  a  large  breakfast-cup  quite  full.  Put  it  into  a  jug, 
and  pour  nearly  a  quart  of  boiling  sweet  milk  or  thm 
cream  over  it,  and  let  it  swell  and  soak,  while  you 
shred  a  half-pound  of  marrow  or  suet,  and  beat  np 
four  large  or  six  small  eggs.  Have  two  ounces  of 
raisins  stoned,  and  two  ounces  of  currants  picked  and 
plumped.  Sweeten  the  pudding  to  taste,  and  season 
It  with  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  tea-spoonful 
of  cinnamon  in  powder.  Cover  a  stoneware  flat  dish 
on  the  edge  with  stripes  of  puff-paste,  and  mark  it 
neatly  in  leaves.  Bake  the  pudding  in  this  dish,  or 
plainly  in  a  deep  dish. 

Obs. — ^A  few  almonds,  or  a  little  candied  citron  or 
orange-peel,  may  be  put  to  this  pudding  for  variety. 
A  little  finely-sifted  sugar  may  be  strewed  on  the 
top,  which  makes  a  good  veil  to  puddings  when  un- 
luckily scorched  in  the  oven ;  or  a  few  blanched  al- 
mqpids  sliced  may  be  stuck  round  it  for  ornament. 
In  a  flat  dish  twenty-five  minutes  will  bake  it  It 
will  require  a  half-hour  in  a  deep  dish ;  or  it  may  be 
boiled  in  a  pudding-shape.  This  pudding'  will  keep 
and  cut  in  firm  slices,  which  may  be  broiled  or  heated 
in  a  Dutch  oven.  A  suet-pudding,  a  baked  plum-pud^ 
ding,  and  afot-pudding,  are  made  exactly  as  the  above, 
only  the  quantity  of  fruit  may  be  varied  at  pleasure, 
or  cheaper  fruit  substituted. 

A  Hunters  Pudding. — This  is  nearly  a  plum-pud« 
ding.  Stone  a  pound  of  raisins,  and  chop  them,  shred 
a  poutid  of  suet,  clean  a  pound  of  currants,  grate  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  over  this,  and  mix  up  six  beat  eggn 
with  a  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter-pound  of  sugar,  and 
what  milk  will  make  a  stiff  batter.  Season  with  a 
salt-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  nutmeg ;  and  add  candied  citron  and  orange- 
peel,  if  you  like.  Boil  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  a 
cloth  or  mould,  and  serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Obs. — This  pudding  will  keep  a  long  while,  and 
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in  this  its  utility  consists ;  it  may  either  be  broiled  in 
slices,  or  warmed  up  in  a  fresh  cloth:  It  will  take  a 
long  while  to  get  hot  quite  through  if  warmed  whole. 
Bread'Pudaing, — Pour  a  large  pint  of  boiling  milk 
over  what  will  fill  a  breakfast-cup  of  bread-crumbs. 
Let  them  soak  covered  till  cold,  and  mash  it  smooth 
with  a  spoon.    Sweeten  it  to  taste.-    Add  to  it  four  or 

J  five  eggs  well  beat,  and  season  with  cinnamon  or  nut- 

meg. Stir  in  two  ounces  of  currants  picked  and 
plumped,  or  a  few  cut  raisins ;  or  the  pudding  ihay 
be  made  very  rich  by  the  addition  of  blancihed  and 

j  chopped  almonds,  candied  citron,  and  orange-peel, 

with  raisins  and  currants.  Boil  it  in  a  basin,  or  bake 
it  in  a  dish.  Pounded  sweet  or  plain  biscuit  may  be 
used  instead  of  bread-crumbs.  A  Brown  Bread' Pud' 
ding  is  made  as  above,  but  more  plainly,  and  also  a 
Save-all  or  Crust-Pudding,  Small  br^ad-puddings 
may  be  baked  in  little  buttered  cups. 

nice-Pudding, — Wash  well  in  several  waters,  and 
pick  a  half-pound  of  the  best  Carolina  rice.  Boil  it 
slowly  in  a  little  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sweet  milk  to  it,  with  a  roll 
of  lemon-peel.  Stir  it  constantly,  to  prevent  it  from 
sticking.  When  quite  soft,  pour  it  into  a  disl:^  «nd 
mix  two  ounces  of  fresh-butter,  or  of  nlcely-shred 
suet  with  it ;  and  when  cold,  three  or  four  beat  eggs, 
sugar  to  taste,  and  a  seasoning  of  cinnamon  or  nut- 
meg. Cover  the  edges  of  a  fiat  pie-dish  with  paste 
cut  into  leaves,  and  bak^  the  pudding  in  it.  A  few 
currants  may  be  put  to  it.  This  pudding  may  be 
•thinned  with  milk  and  boiled  in  a  cloth ;  or  it  may, 
allowing  a  double  quantity  of  suet,  be  filled  into  skins 
and  so  boiled.  Chopped  apples,  stoned  prunes,  &c., 
may  be  put  to  this  pudding;  and  it  may  be  made  of 
ground  instead  of  whole  rice.*  When  candied  peel 
18  used,  this  takes  the  name  of  Patna-Pudding. 

Delicate  small  Rice-Puddings, — Prepare  foiir  ounces 
of  rice  as  above  directed,  and  put  to  ^it  three  ounces 


*  We  have  seen  wheat  stmck  in  the  same  manner  as  pot  or  pearl 
barley,  substituted  for  rice,  in  making  puddings.  It  is  mudi  cheap- 
er, can  be  had  fresh  at  aU.  times,  and  is  by  many  persons  thougnt 
better  than  rice— P.  T. 
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of  fresh  butter,  and  a  half-pint  of  cream.  When  cold, 
mix  in  sugar  to  taste,  and  six  well-beat  yolks  of  eggs, 
with  three  whites,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  a  little  cin- 
namon. Butter  small  cups,  and  putting  into  eadi  a 
few  slices  of  candied  citron,  fill  very  nearly  full,  and 
bake  them,  pish  and  serve  them  hot  with  sweet 
sauce  in  a  boat. 

SagO'Fudding. — ^Wash  in  several  waters,  and  boil 
four  spoonfuls  of  sago  in  a  quart  of  new  milk.  Sweet- 
en to  taste,  and  season  with  cinnamon,  lemon-peel 
grated,  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg.  Add  when  cold,  four 
eggs  well  beat,  and  bake  in  a  dish  with  a  cut  paste- 
border. 

.   Ohs, — ^The  sago  may  be  first  boiled  in  water,  and  ! 

then  have  wine  and  lemon-peel  put  to  it,  with  some 
beat  butter  and  no  milk. 

A  MilleUPudding, — ^Wash  four  ounces  of  the  seeds, 
and  put  to  them  a  pint  and  a  half  of  hot  new  milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter,  sugar  to  taste,  a  little  gin-  J 

ger  and  nutmeg,  and  whatever  other  seasonings  are 
fancied.  When  the  milk  is  cold,  add  three  eggs'^^eat. 
Some  finely-shred  mutton-suet  will  be  no  bad  im- 
provement, and  a  little  brandy  or  pine-apple  rum. 

Miicaroni' Pudding. — Simmer  the  macaroni  in  milk 
and  water  till  tender,  with  new  milk  to  thin  it ;  and 
when  cold,  add  three  beat  yolks  of  eggs.  Season  with 
nutmeg,  cinnamon^  and  a  little  almond-flower- water 
or  noyeau,  and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar.  A  little  gin- 
ger-wine or  raisin- wine  is  stfi  improvement.  A  layer 
of  orange  marmalade,  or  apricot-jam,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pudding,  is  an  excellent  addition ;  or  plums  or 
prunes  stoned  and  plumped,  with  shred  marrow  finely 
beat,  mutton-suet  and  sugar,  may  be  placed  in  a  thick 
layer  over  the  macaroni.  Stick  blanched  almonds 
s^ced  long-ways  round  the  edges. 

Parisian  Macaroni- Pudding, — ^Wash  six  ounces  of 
macaroni,  and  simmer  it  in  water  till  it  "is  tender,  but 
not  soft.  Strain  it  off;  beat  up  five  yolks,  and  two 
whites  of  eggs.  Stir  into  them  a  very  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a  half-pint  of  good  sweet  cream.  Mince, 
but  not  too  finely,  the  skinned  breast  of  a  cold  fowl, 
and  rather  less  of  dressed  lean  ham.  Grate  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  Parmesan  cheese  over  the  mince, 
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and  mix  the  whole  ingredients  well  together  with  the 
macaroni.  Butter  and  fill  a  melon-shaped  or  other 
pudding-dish,  and  expose  it  to  the  steams  of  boiling 
water  till  thoroughly  done.  Turn  the  pudding  care- 
fully out,  and  serve  it  hot,  with  a  stroiiff  clear  gravy 
flavoured  with  onions,  parsley,  and,  if  the  flavour  of 
the  French  cookery  is  admired,  a  little  tarragon. 

Obs. — ^This,  by  gourmands  of  experierfce,  is  consi- 
dered as  out  of  sight  the  best  modern  preparation  of 
macaroni,  sweetened  dishes  of  this  paste  being  con- 
sidered by  them  as  only  fit  for  boys  and  women. 

VemdceUi-Pudding, — ^Boil  three  ounces  of  soaked 
vermicelli  till  soft,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk, 
with  fine  sugar  to  taste,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel.  Stir  in,  when  cold,  the  beat  yolks 
of  four  eggs  with  two  of  the  whites,  and  bake  the 
pudding  in  a  dish  with  a  paste-border. 

Custard'Puddings, — Beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  irom  four  to  six  eggs  separately.  Mix  the  yolks 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rich  new.  milk  into  which 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  flour  have  been  rubbed. 
Sweeten  the  mixture  to  taste,  and  add  cinnamon  and 
lemon-grate.  When  just  ready  to  dress,  stir  in  the 
beat  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  a  little  orange-flower- 
water.  Boil  the  pudding  for  a  half-hour  in  a  butter- 
ed basin,  with  a  floured  cloth  tied  tightly  over  at  j  or 
bake  it  for  twenty  minutes.  Grate  sugar  over  the 
top,  or  put  bits  of  red  currant-jelly  neatly  over  it. 

Batter' Pudding.--^ix  three  or  four  ounces  of  flour 
with  a  little  milk,  and  add.  a  pint  more  of  milk  to  it. 
Put  a  piece  of  butter,  thef^ize  of  a  small  egg  to  this, 
and  put  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  constantly  till  it  thick- 
ens. When  cold,  add  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
a  little  ginger  and  grated  lemon-peel.  Boil  in  a 
buttered  basin,  and  serve  hot  with  a  sweet  sauce,  or 
along  with  meat. 

Obs,^A  little  orange-marmalade  or  conserve  is  ft 
great  improvement  to  this  and  to  all  batter-puddings. 
Instead  of  flour,  potato-mucilage,  ground  rice,  or  ar- 
row-root, may  be  used,  only  the  pudding  must  then 
change  its  name. 

Almond  or  Ratafia  Pudding. — Blanch,  cut  down,  and 
beat  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste  a  naif-pound  of  sweet  and  a 
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half-ounce  of  bitter  almonds^  with  a  spoonful  of  orange^ 
flower  water  or  plain  water.  Add  to  this  paste  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  melted  in  a  glass  of  hot  cream^ 
four  beat  eggs^  sugar  to  taste,  a  scrape  of  nutmeg, 
and  a  little  brandy  or  cura^oa.  Bake  this  in  small 
cups  buttered,  or  in  a  dish,  and  serve  with  a  hot  sauce 
of  wine,  sugar,  and  butter. 

A  baked  Atmond-'Pudding. — ^Beat  as  above  six  ounces 
of  sweet  and  a  dozen  bitter  almonds,  and  mix  the  paste 
with  the  beat  yolks  of  six  eggs,  four  ounces  of  butt», 
the  grate  and  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  a  pint  and  a  half 
ai  cream,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Add  sugar  to 
taste,  and  bake  in  a  dish,  with  a  neatly-cut  paste-bor- 
der.  Ornament  the  top  with  sliced  almonds  or  citron. 

Jrange^Pudding. — To  the  grated  rind  of  a  larffe 
Seville  orange  put  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  six 
of  pounded  fine  sugar.  Beat  this  in  a  mortar,  and 
gradually  add  eight  well-beat  eggs.  Scrape  a  raw 
apple  into  the  mixture,  and  put  it  into  a  cush  lined 
with  paste  and  neatly  scolloped  on  the  edge.  Cross- 
bar it  with  paste-straws,  and  bake  till  Uie  paste  is 
done. 

Obs. — Less  of  the  above  mixture  will  do  for  an  or- 
dinary-sized pudding,  as  this  high*flavoured  compo- 
sition goes  far.  Candied  orange-peel  beat  to  a  paste 
makes  a  very  fine  pudding  when  used  as  above. 

LemoH' Pudding. — Melt  half  a  pound  o£  sugar  and 
six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  together,  and  when  cold,  add 
eight  eggs  very  well  beat,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
the  grated  yellow  rind  of  two.  Mix  them  all  well, 
and  bake  in  a  puff-paste  neatly  marked  on  the  edges. 

An  AppU'Pudding, — Pare  and  grate  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  juicy  apples.  Put  to  them  six  ounces 
of  butter  beat  cold  to  a  cream,  four  beat  eggs,  two 
pudding-biscuits  pounded,  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grat- 
ed, sugar  to  taste,  a  spoonful  of'  brandy,  and  another 
«f  orange-flower  water.  Bake  in  a  puff-paste  marked 
in  leaves  round  the  border,  and  when  done,  strew  can- 
died lemon  or  orange  peel  sliced  over  the  tdp. 

Obs, — ^Any  good  sweet  biscuit  may  be  used,  or 
bread-crumbs.  A  little  lemon-juice  or  cider  may  be 
added  if  the  apples  are  too  mellow. 

A  Swiss  A^Ue^Pudding.'^Place  alternate  layers  of 
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sliced  apples  and  sugar,  with  a  ver^  thin  layer  of  niski 
poanded  and  soaked  in  milk.  Finish  with  the  poand- 
ed  rusks,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  the  pudding. 
Grttle  sugar  over  it  when  to  be  served. 

An  excelient  AppU-Pudding. — ^Pare,  core,  and  stew 
the  apples  in  a  small  stew-pan  with  cinnamon,  two  or 
three  cloves,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  When 
soft,  sweeten  them  to  taste.  Pulp  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  quarter- 
pound  of  butter;  the  grated  peel  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Mix  the  ingredients  well,  and  bake  for  a  half* 
hour  in  a  dish  lined  with  good  puff-paste. 

Nottingham  Pudding. — Pare  and  core  six  large  ap- 
ples. Fill  the  hearts  with  moist  sugar  and  a  1^^ 
cinnamon.  Place  them  in  a  pie-disfa>  and  pour  a  l^|k 
batter-pudding,  suitably  seasoned^  over  them,  and 
bake  tiU  the  apples  are  ready,-— About  three  quarters 
of  an  hour. 

Apricot y  Peach,  or  Nectarine  Pudding, — Pour  a  pint 
of  hot  cream  over  what  would  fill  a  cup  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  cover  the  }«g.  When  cold,  add  the  beat 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  beat 
sugar  to  taste.  Scald  till  soft  a  dbzen  large  apricots. 
Cut  them,  take  out  the  kernels,  aod  pound  the  whole 
in  a  mortar.  Mix  them  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  the  beat  whites  of  two  o£  the  eggs,  and  bake  in 
a  dish  with  a  paste-border. 

Gooseberry^Pudding, — Stew  green  gooseberries  till 
they  will  pulp  through  a  sieve.  When  cold,  pulp 
them,  and  add  to  them  six  ouaces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  sugar-biscuit,  pounded  sugar  to  taste,  four 
beat  eggs,  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  fiak^in  a  dish  with 
a  paste-border. 

Ols^ — ^Excellent  patties,  and  small  pasties  or  turn- 
overs, may  be  made  of  this  material. 

Newmarket  or  Bread-and^BuUer  PueZeftng.— Boil  a 
pint  and  a  quarter  of  good  milk  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  a  stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  a  bay-leaf,  or  a  spoonful  of  almond-flower  water* 
Put  in  fine  sugar  to  taste,  and  as  the  milk  cools  tnix 
it  gradually  with  the  wdll-beat  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and 
three  of  the  whites  separately  beaten.  Cut  and  but- 
ter with  fresh  butter  slices  of  bread  of  about  a  half- 
inch  thick.     Place  this  in  a  pudding-dish,  and  then  a 
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lajer  of  cleaned  currants  ^^ith  a  few  raisins  stoned 
and  chopped;  then  again  bread,  and  then  fruit ;  but 
have  the  top  layer  of  buttered  bread.  Pour  the  cus- 
tard througn  a  fine  sieve  over  this  ;  let  it  soak  lor  an 
hour  or  two,  and  bake  it  for  a  half-hour. 

Chancellor's  or  CMneUPndding,  a  very  deUeate  Pnd" 
difig.^-'Boil  a  pint  of  cream  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
and  some  fine  sugar,  and  pour  it  hot  over  a  half-pound 
of  newly-baked  savoy  biscuit.  Cover  the  dish.  When 
the  cream  is  soaked  up,  add  the  yolk^  and  whites  of 
eight  eggs  separately  well  whisked.  Bake  the  pud- 
ding, serve  with  custard- sauce.  Dates,  plums,  or  rai- 
sins may  be  added,  and  also  minced  marrow,  almonds, 
9gA  grated  citron. 

CoUege'Puddings.'-^Be&t  six  yolks  and  three  whites 
of  eggs,  and  mix  them  to  a  smooth  batter  with  three 
heaped  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  little  ginger,  and  half  a 
nutmeg,  with  pounded  loaf-sugar  to  taste.  Add  four 
ounces  of  shred  suet,  four  of  picked  currants,  and  an 
ounce  of  candied  orange-peel  and  citron  sliced.  Bake 
in  patty-pans,  or  fry  these  small  puddings,  making 
them  up  of  an  egg-sliape.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce 
and  sliced  lemon. 

Obs, — Bread-crumbs  or  pounded  biscuit  may  be 
used  instead  of  flour  when  tne  pudding  is  to  be  bak- 
ed. For  all  puddings  bread  is  much  lighter  than 
flour,  and  more  suitably  to  delicate  stomachs. 

Duke  qf  Cumberland's  Pwrfdiifg,— Mix  in  equal  pro- 
portions grated  bread,  shred  suet,  chopped  apples, 
loaf-sugar,  and  cleaned  currants,  with  six  eggs  well 
beat.  Season  with  the  grate  of  a  lemon,  half  a  nut- 
meg, a  little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  citron, 
lemon,  and  orange-peel.  Mix  the  ingredients  thorough- 
ly, and  when  they  nave  stood  for  an  hour  to  amalga- 
mate, put  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  mould.  Tie 
several  folds  of  a  floured  cloth  over  it,  and  boil  for 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

Northumberland  Puddings, — ^Make  a  thick  batter 
by  boiling  and  sweetening  milk  and  flour.  When 
cold  and  firm,  mash  it  up,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces 
of  melted  butter,  the  same  weight  of  currants,  two 
ounces  of  candied  lemon  and  orange-peel  sliced,  and 
A  little  brandy  if  liked.     Butter  tea-cups,  and  bake 
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the  puddings  in  them  for  fifteen  minutes.  Turn  them 
out  on  a  dish,  and  pour  wine-sauce  over  them  if  to  be 
eat  hot.  If  to  make  a  cold  ornamental  supper-dish, 
omit  the  wine-sauce. 

JDutch  Pudding,  or  AUtany  Cakc-^^Mix  two  pounds 
or  rather  less  of  good  flour  with  a  pound  of  butter, 
melted  in^half  a  pint  of  milk.  Add  to  this  th^  whites 
and  yolks  of  eight  eggs  separately  well  beaten,  a  half- 
pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar,  a  pound  of  cleaned  cur- 
rants, and  a  few  chopped  almonds,  or  a  little  candied 
orange-peel  sliced  fine.  Put  to  this  four  spoonfuls  of 
yeast.  Cover  it  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  bake  it 
for  an  hour  in  a  wide  flattish  dish.  When  cold  it  eats 
well  as  a  cake.*  "  \ 

A  Welsh  Pudding, — ^Melt  a  half-pound  of  butter  by 
setting  it  in  a  basin  floating  in  hot  water,  and  gradu- 
ally mix  with  it  the  beat  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  four.  Sweeten  with  fine  pounded  sugar, 
and  season  with  the  grate  of  a  lemon  and  a  little  nut- 
meg. Bake  in  a  dish  with  an  ornamented  paste-bor^ 
der;  and  when  ready,  stick  slices  of  citron  or  candied 
orange-peel  round  the  edges. 

A  George  Pudding* — ^Boil  as  for  rice-pudding  four 
ounces  of  rice  with  a  roll  of  lemon-peel.  Mix  this 
when  drained  dry  with  the  pulp  of  a  dozen  boiled, 
roasted,  or  baked  apples,  well  beaten.  Add  the  beat 
yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  little 
cinnamon,  with  two  ounces  of  candied  orange  and  ci- 
tron sliced  fine.  Line  and  butter  a  basin  or  mould 
with  paste,  (not  too  thick,)  and  pour  the  pudding  in- 
to it ;  then  gently  stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten 
to  a  strong  froth.  Bake  the  pudding  for  more  than  a 
half^hour,  and  serve  it  with  a  hot  sauce  made  of  wine, 
sugar,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  bit  of  butter. 

Cream^Sauce  for  Ptuidings. — Sweeten  thin  cream, 
and  season  either  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  lemon 
rind,  as  best  suits  the  pudding.  Cook  the  cream  with 
a  bit  of  butter  and  a  little  rice-flour.  Skink  it  well, 
and  keep  it  hot  by  plunging  the  dish  in  hot  water. 
When  ready  to  serve,  add  a  glass  of  sweet  wine.  Boil 
it  up,  and  pour  over  the  pudding. 

*  This  is  the  bonne  bouche  at  the  substantial  tea-parties  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  feast,  bc^n  with  fried  eggs  and  bacon, 
ends  with  buck- wheat  cakes  and  the  above  preparation. 
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A  French  Fruit*Pudding,orCharlaite. — ^Thepfepa^ 
rations  known  here  by  this  name  are  much  aomired 
on  the  continent^  and  particularly  in  France^  where 
the  BoUd,  lumpy^  and  doughy  English  puddings  and 
tkt  pie  or  tart  crust,  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  they 
are  at  home.  A  Charlotte — French  Fruit- Pudding,  or 
by  whatever  other  name  it  be  designated,  may  be 
made  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  or  of  a  mixture  of  such  bb 
b)end  well,  as  apricot  and  apple  marmalade.  Cut  even- 
ly, slices  of  bread  of  nearly  naif  an  inch  in  thickness. 
0Utter  them  richly  on  both  sides,  and  cover  the  bot* 
torn  and  sides  of  a  buttered  pan  with  them,  cutting 
the  bread  into  dice  or  long  slips,  to  make  the  whole 
join  or  dovetail  compactly.  Fill  up  the  dish  with  ap- 
ples, prepared  and  seasoned  as  marmalade  for  an  ap- 
ple-pie. For  the  top,  soak  slices  of  bread  in  melted 
Dutter  and  milk.  Cover  the  apples  with  these  soaked 
slices.  Butter  them,  and  keep  them  pressed  down, 
while  baking  in  a  quick  oven  with  a  plate  and  a 
weight  placed  on  ft. 

Obs. — ^This,  turned  out  of  the  shape  when  baked, 
is  sometimes  called  an  apple-loaf.  Aoj  kind  of  pre^ 
served  or  ripe  fruit  may  be  used  instead  of  apples.  A 
lew  thin  slices  of  bread  buttered  thus  make  a  good 
crust  to  a  rice  or  other  pudding. 

Yorkshire  Pudding,  to  bake  under  a  Roast, — ^Mix  four 
ounces  of  flour  very  smoothly  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  milk,  four  beat  eggs,  and  a  little  salt,  and  also  gin^ 
ger  if  liked.  Butter  a  shallow  tin  pan  ;  pour  the  bat- 
ter into  it,  and  place  it  below  the  roast.  When  set- 
tling, stir  up  the  batter ;  and  when  browned  on  the 
upper  side,  turn  over  the  puddings  first  drawing  a 
knife  round  the  edges  to  loosen  it.  Brown  the  other 
side.  It  should  be  about  an  inch  thick  when  done. 
This  is  the  favourite  English  accompaniment  to  a  sir-% 
loin  of  beef,  or  a  loin  of  veal  or  mutton ;  finely-minc- 
ed parsley,  shalot,  onion^  and  also  suet  well  beat,  may 
be  added.  This  pudding,  if  for  roast  pork,  should 
have  a  little  minced  sage. 

Potato-Pudding,  to  go  below  a  Roast, — Peel,  boil,  and 
mash  the  potatoes,  with  a  little  milk,  salt,  pepper, 
and  a  finely-shred  onion  if  approved.  Dish  and  score 
this,  and  set  it  below  the  roast  to  catch  the  dripping, 
and  to  brown. 
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Poiato^Pudding  with  Meat, — ^Mash  the  potatoes. 
Make  them  thin  with  milk^  and  season  them  as  above. 
Cut  either  fat  beef^  mutton^  or  pork,  into  very  small 
bits,  and  season  these  well  with  salt,  pepper,  allspice, 
and  shred  onion.  Place  a  layer  of  meat  at  the  bottom 
of  a  baking  dish,  then  potatoes,  and  proceed  thus  till 
the  dish  is  filled.  Pour  all  the  potato-batter  that  re* 
-mains  equally  over  the  top,  and  stick  some  butter  over 
that.  Bake  of  a  fine  brown,  covering  with  paper  to 
prevent  scorching. 

06#.— pThis  dish  is  in  no  material  respect  different 
from  baked  Irish  stew.  The  meat  may  be  kept  in 
steaks ;  and  the  pudding  is  then  called  a  rump^steak 
pudding.  Chicken  or  veal,  with  currie  seasonings, 
may  be  dressed  as  above,  using  boiled  rice-batter.  A 
Mutton  Pudding  is  also  made  with  potatoes  as  above. 

Kidney-Pudmng,  or  Dumpling, — Split,  soak,  and 
season  one  or  two  kidneys.  Line  a  basin  with  a  hot 
paste  made  of  suet,  flour,  and  hot  milk.  Put  in  the 
kidney  with  a  little  shred  onion  and  suet,  and  pinch  in 
the  paste ;  cover  with  a  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours. 
•---For  Blood^Puddings  and  White- Puddings,  see  Na^ 
timal  Dishes,  and  French  Cookery  for  several  excellent 
.meat  puddings. 

DUMPLZNOS. 

Dumplings  are  made  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  either  fresh 
or  preserved,  and  also  of  meat  and  other  things. 
They  are  convenient,  and  sometimes  economical, 
though  not  particularly  elegant,  and  far  from  being 
of  easy  digestion.  The  boiled  paste  of  dumplings  is 
dough  in  its  heaviest  form. 

Suet-Dumplings, — Chop  from  four  to  eight  ounces 
of  suet  fine,  and  take  double  the  weight  of  flour  and 
ffrated  bread.  Beat  two  or  three  eggs  with  a  glass- 
ful of  milk.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  put  a  little 
salt  and  allspice  to  the  mixture.  Work  it  up  into  the 
shape  of  large  eggs,  and  tie  each  up  separately  in  a 
pudding-cloth  dredged  with  flour.  Boil  three  quar* 
ters  of  an  hour. 

Plum,  Apple,  Currant,  Raspherry^Jam,  Strawberrym 
Jam,  Gooseberry,  or  Damson  Dumpling, — ^Line  a  but- 
tered tin  basin  with  a  plain  crust,  and  fill  with  the 
fruit,  either  preserved  or  prepared  as  for  pies  and 
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piiddings.  Pinch  in  the  paste,  tie  a  floured  doth  over 
the  basin,  and  boil  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  turn 
it  out. 

Norfolk  Dumplings, — Make  a  very  stiff  batter  with 
flour,  a  little  milk,  three  eggs,  and  salt.  Work  this 
up  into  balls  of  the  size  of  small  turkey  eggs,  and 
roll  them  in  flour,  and  boil  them  in  water,  or  along 
with  meat ;  or  drop  the  batter  from  a  spoon  into  wa- 
ter that  boils  fiercely.  Boil  them  for  ten  minutes, 
drain,  and  serve  them  hot.  Currants  and  sweet  spices 
may  be  mixed  with  suet  or  paste  dumplings. 

PANCAKES  AND  FBITTEB8. 

These  articles  make  an  economical  and  genteel  addi- 
tion to  small  dinners,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
quickly  forthcoming  upon  any  emergency. 

Common  Pancakes. — Beat  from  four  to  six  eggs, 
according  to  the  number  of  pancakes  wanted,  and  put 
in  a  spoonful  of  flour  for  every  egg,  with  sugar,  gin- 

Ser,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Stir  in  milk  enough  to  re- 
uce  this  to  a  batter.  Make  a  small  frying-pan  hot, 
melt  a  little  butter  in  it,  pour  it  out,  and  wipe  the 
pan,  or  vub  it  with  a  buttered  doth.  Put  in  a  very 
small  piece  of  butter,  and  when  it  froths,  a  ladleful  of 
batter ; — toss  round  the  pan  to  diffuse  this  equally. 
Run  a  knife  round  the  edges,  and  turn  the  pancake. 
Brown  very  lightly  on  both  sides,  double  them  up  to 
keep  hot.  Serve  a  few  at  a  time,  hot  and  hot,  with 
grated  sugar  and  sliced  lemon,  or  roll  them  lightly  up 
as  a  collar. 

Fine  Pancakes. — Beat  six  eggs  in  a  pint  of  cream^ 
and  add  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter,  if  they  are 
wanted  rich.  Use  rice-flour,  or  a  proportion  of  it,  and 
sweeten  with  sugar^  and  season  with  nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon, or  lemon,  as  is  most  .agreeable.  Sift  sugar  over 
them  as  they  are  fried.* 

Irish  Pancakes. — These  are  made  as  above,  with 
more  flour  and  sugar. 

■ ■■      ■ —    — III-  I  II  rr     I -  1 ^— — , 

*  In  the  Cleikum,  and  probably  in  some  other  old-fasbloned 
inns  and  Scottish  families,  pancalces  were  wont  to  be  served  with  a 
la^er  of  currant-jelly  between  the  folds, — a  practioe  for  which  much- 
might  be  said  by  those  familiar  wiUi  it.  is  not  this  the  omelette 
^  la  Celestine^  or  au  con/liure^f  our  old  allies,  still  lingering  in  re- 
mote places  of  the  countary  ? — P.  T. 
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Rice^Pancakes  w  Fritiers.-^'Bail  four  ounces  of  rice- 
flour  in  a  quart  of  cream^  or  very  good  milk^  till  it  is 
as  thick  as  pap.  Stir  in  a  quarter-pound  of  sugar. 
When  cold^  mix  four  spoonfuls  of  flour^  a  little  salt^ 
and  eight  beat  eggs^  thoroughly  together.  If  not  stiff 
enough^  add  more  flour  and  sugar^  and  fry  the  batter 
either  as  fritters  or  pancakes.  Serve  with  a  little 
melted  butter,  wine  and  sugar  poured  into  the  dish. 

BctUer  far  Fritters  and  for  Frying. — Put  a  half, 
pound  of  sifted  flour  into  a  dish,  with  salt>  a  little 
melted  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  two  e^gs.  Moisten 
and  work  up  this  with  wort,  or  fresh  yeasty  beer, 
till  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence.  Have  tne  whites  of 
the  eggs  well  whipt,  and  work  them  into  the  paste, 
which  should  be  made  hours  before  it  is  used.  Wa- 
ter or  wine  may  be  used  instead  of  beer.  Top-fat 
makes  the  best  fritters,  and  next  to  it  the  soft  kidney- 
&t  of  beef. 

Good  plain  Fritters. — ^Mix  minced  apples  rolled  in 
sugar  with  a  little  finely-shred  suet  and  stiff  pancake- 
batter  or  fritter-batter,  as  above  described.  Drop 
this  in  proper  quantities  into  boiling  dripping,  and 
fry  the  fritters ;  or  a  few  picked  currants  may  be  stir- 
red into  the  batter,  and  dropt  in  spoonfuls  into  the 
boiling  dripping. 

Apple-Frttters. — ^Put  a  little  additional  flour  to  com- 
mon pancake-batter.  Peel  and  core  large  apples;* 
cut  them  in  slices,  dip  them  in  thetluck  batter,  and  fry 
them  in  lard,  or  good  clarified  dripping.  Drain  and 
dish  them  neatly  above  each  other,  and  grate  sugar 
over  them ;  or  drop  batter  into  the  boiling  fat  in  the 
frying-pan,  then  slices  of  apple,  and  more  batter  over 
that 

Ohs. — Fritters  are  best  served  on  the  folds  of  a  da- 
mask napkin.  They  may  be  made  of  ripe  or  preserv- 
ed fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  are  then  called  Itdian.  The 
batter  may  be  seasoned  with  wine,  &c. 

PoiatO' Fritters. — Potato-fritters  are  sometimes  dress- 
ed as  a  sweet  dish ;  but  are  better  plain,  made  of 


*  French  cooks  steep  lennets  for  fritters  in  brandy  and  cinnamon, 
or  someliqueur,  before  dipping  them  in  the  batter.  ITieyxaake  fritters 
of  all  soits  of  fruits,  first  half-baking  the  cored  apples  or  apricots. 
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mashed  potatoes  well  seasoned,  thickened  to  a  hatter 
with  a  beat  egg  and  milk,  and  fried  in  lard,  to  serve 
with  sausage,  steaks,  chops,  red  herrings,  &c. 

OysteT'Fritiers.'^'iABke  a  batter  as  above,  but  (»mt 
the  sweet  seasonings,  and  use  pepper,  mace,  salt,  and 
a  little  cayenne.  Dry  the  oysters  m  a  cloth  after  they 
are  washed  and  deaned,  and  dip  them  one  by  one  in 
the  batter.  Fry  and  serve  them  hot.  Serve  on  crisp- 
ed parsley. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CREAMS,    JBLLIB8,   SWEET   DISHES,   PRESERVES,  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONARY. 

Make  tout  transparent  sweetmeats  truly  nice. 
With  Indian  su^  and  Arabian  spice ; 
And  let  your  various  Creams  enriched  be 
With  sweUing  fruit  just  ravished  from  the  tree. 

Dr  King, 


Where  there  is  a  good  confectioner  at  hand,  it  will 
in  general  be  not  only  more  convenient,  but  as  cheap, 
to  purchase  a  ereai  part  of  the  smaller  articles  used 
for  detserts  and  suppers,  as  fvqfers,  little  souffle  cakes, 
BouchSes  des  dames,  and  the  many  fanciful  trifles 
made  of  pasie*ro^aL  Even  moulded  creams,  jellies, 
and  preserved  fruits  of  the  finer  kinds,  where  they  are 
not  often  used,  will  be  often  obtained  as  cheap,  and  in 
better  style  than  they  can  be  prepared  in  small  fa- 
milies. But  this  department  of  the  culinary  art,  be- 
sides affording  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  domestic  busi- 
ness of  ladies,  otten  in  the  country  becomes  a  neces- 
sary branch  of  knowledge.  In  the  present  edition  of 
this  work  there  is  therefore  given  a  copious  selec- 
tion of  receipts  in  ornamental  confectionary,  according 
to  modem  and  fashionable  practice.  Beginners  in 
confectionary,  as  in  cookery,  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  much  of  a  receipt  must  be  followed  ac- 
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eordinff  to  the  letter^  and  how  much  understoo^^n 
the  spirit  only.  Like  the  Malade  Imaginairey  'W'hen 
ordeped  to  w^lk  across  the  room,  they  are  miserable 
£rom  not  knowing  whether  to  take  the  breadth  or  the 
length.  In  general  this  is  of  smaU  consequence^  pro-« 
viited  they  do  walk  either  way. 

CBEAHS. 

Crsams  are  either  shaped  in  a  mouldy  and  turned 
out,  and  garnished  with  myrtle  or  other  flowers,  or 
served  in  a  glass  dish,  or  in  little  glass  ^cups.  For 
creams  and  jellies  moulded  to  shapes, ^eezt/ig  is  neces- 
sary if  you  would  make  sure  of  having  the  shape  fine 
ana  entire.  Innglass  also  must  be  put  in  considerable 
quantity  to  all  things  of  this  kind  that  are  made  in 
uiapes ;  but  if  only  in  a  dish  or  little  cups,  more  egffi 
are  used,  and  no  isinglass.  Melt  slowly,  in  a  little 
water,  the  isinglass  to  be  used,  and  try  a  little  of  your 
cream  or  jelly  in  a  small  shape  or  orange-skin,  to  see  if 
it  be  strong  enough  to  take  and  keep  a  shape.  Moulds 
are  best  of  earthenware ;  pewter  or  tin  ones  give  jel- 
lies a  bad  colour. 

All  creams  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
the  chief  difference  arising  from  the  flavouring  ingre- 
dient, which  generally  gives  the  name,  as  coffee,  cho- 
colate, lemon,  tea,  vanilla,  &c.  Though  creams  cer- 
tainly look  handsomer  when  moulded  and  iced,  lliey 
are  not  so  good  as  when  served  in  cups,  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  isinglass,  and  the  absence  of  eggs. 

The  yolk  of  one  fresh  egg  in  every  cupful  is  a  good 
rule  in  making  creams  and  custards  to  be  served  in 
cups,  but  many  more  are  often  used  for  moulds.  A 
little  grated  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon,  may  be  sprinkled 
over  creams  served  without  being  moulded.  The 
exact  quantity  of  isinglass  necessary  can  only  be 
known  by  experiment  at  the  time  of  making  the 
cream,  this  commodity  varies  so  much  in  strength. 
For  a  large  mpuld  it  must  be  stiffer  than  for  a  small 
one. 

To  freeze  Creams,  and  JeZ/te*.— There  are  various 
ways  of  procuring  ice ;  the  cheapest  is  to  buy  it  of 
nature's  making,  and  to  have  a  necessary  apparatus 
for  preserving  it  after  you  have  got  it.  Break  the 
ice  in  a  proper  ice-bucket,  and  strew  a  handful  of  salt 
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mcfDgvt  it.  .  Take  it  from  the  sides  occasionally. 
Place  your  mould  over  the  ice,  and  bury  it  amid&t 
ice,  but  take  care  that  the  cream  or  jeuy  be  quite 
cold,  else  it  will  melt  the  ice  instead  of  being  freezed 
itself.  Let  it  remain  till  wanted  for  the  table.  Then 
dip  a  towel  in  hot  water,  and  rub  it  quickly  round 
the  mould,  to  detach  your  jelly  or  cream,  ana  turn  it 
carefully  upside  down.  You  must  use  a  towel  dipped 
in  hot  water  to  turn  out  every  thing  made  in  a  mould, 
(as  pudding,  &c.)  whether  iced  or  not. 

ITALIAN  CREAM. 

Take  two  parts  of  sweet  cream  and  one  of  milk, 
about  a  quart  in  all.  Boil  this,  and  infuse  in  it  four 
ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  the  thin  rind  of  a  lemon,  or 
two  if  small.  When  flavoured,  add  the  beat  yolks  of 
eight  effgs,  and  beat  the  whole  well.  Set  it  on  the 
fire  to  Uiidcen ;  and  when  this  is  done,  put  in  a  little 
melted  isinglass,  (about  a  half-ounce,  and  more  after- 
wards  if  necessary ;)  whip  it  well ;  strain  it  through  a 
lawn-sieve,  and  try  a  little  in  a  small  mould. 

Italian  Cream  another  Way. — ^Whisk  up  a  pint  or 
rather  more  of  the  richest  cream,  the  yellow  rind  of 
a  lemon  rubbed  off  with  sugar,  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
and  more  fine  sifted  sugar  to  sweeten  the  cream  to 
taste.  Put  to  this,  when  well  whisked,  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  dissolved  by  boiling-hot  water,  and  strained 
through  a  lawn-sieve.  Beat  these  together  well,  and 
season  with  noyeau,  or  cura9oa,  if  liked.  Fill  the 
shape,  and  when  firm,  turn  out,  and  garnish  accord- 
ing to  fancy. 

Ohs. — ^This,  with  littld  variation,  is  the  preparation 
called /to/taa  Cheese, 

Coffee-Cream, — ^Boil  equal  quantities  of  fresh  cream 
and  milk.  Season  with  sugar  and  a  particle  of  salt. 
Roast  two  ounces  of  good  coffee-beans,  or  refresh  the 
same  quantity  of  those  already  roasted,  and  throw 
them  hot  into  the  cream,  or  you  may  use  a  strong 
dear  tincture,  by  infusing  good  coffee.  When  cold, 
add  the  beat  yolk  of  an  egg  for  every  cupful,  strain 
■iX  twice  or  three  times  ;  and  place  the  cups  in  a  wide 
pan  of  boiling  water,  which  will  cover  them  half-way 
up.  Cover  the  pan,  and  put  embers  over  the  lid,  to 
keep  the  vapour  from  falling  down.     If  for  a  shape. 
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set  the  cream  and  eg^s  on  the  fire  to  thicken,  put 
isinglass  to  it,  and  fill  the  mould. 

WHIPT  COFFEE-CREAH. 

Ikf0se  two  ounces  of  coffee,  so  as  to  have  a  break- 
fast-cupful of  a  strong  tincture.  Whip  'a  quart  of 
sweetened  cream,  and  lay  aside  the  froth  as  it  rises, 
on  a  sieve  reversed,  to  drain.  Add  the  white  of  an 
egg  if  it  will  not  rise  well.  Boil  the  remaining  cream, 
and  put  it  to  the  beat  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  or 
the  clear  coffee-tincture.  Serve  it  in  a  glass  dish  and 
the  whip  over  it. 

N.  B. — Whips  will  be  easier  made  if  the  cream, 
where  convenient,  4s  whisked  over  ice. 

Another  CoffeC'^Cream, — Have  a  pint  of  clear  jelly 
of  calves'-feet,  free  of  blacks  and  fat.  Clear  a  large 
cupful  of  strong  coffee  with  isinglass  till  bright  and 
deeply  brown.  Mix  it  with  the  jelly ;  add  a  pint  of 
good  cream  and  fine  sugar  to  taste ;  and  afler  mixing 
well,  boil  up  for  a  few  minutes  till  you  have  a  weak 
jelly.    This  is  an  easily-made  and  favourite  cream. 

Atxtqfia' Cream, — Mix  a  quarter-pint  of  ratafia  or 
noyeau  with  the  same  quantity  of  mountain  wine^  sugar 
to  taste  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  of  a  Seville 
orange.  Whisk  this  with  a  pint  of  good  cream,  add- 
ing more  sugar  if  necessary,  and  fill  the  glasses.  Ra-^ 
tq/uX'-cream  may  also  be  made  of  the  beat  yolks  of 
four  or  five  eggs,  with  ^a  quart  of  cream  and  two 
glasses  of  brandy  scalded  together,  but  not  boiled 
over  the  fire.  If  moulded,  add  isinglass,  and  proceed 
as  for  other  oreams  made  in  shapes. 

A  plain  Cream.^— Boil  a  pint  of  milk  and  one  of 
cream  with  two  bay-leaves,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  fine 
sugar  to  sweeten,  a  dozen  almonds,  and  three  bitter 
ones,  beaten  to  a  paste,  with  orange-fiower  water. 
Thicken  with  a  little  rice»flour  rubbed  with  milk^  and 
give  it  a  scald.  When  cold,  put  a  little  lemon-juice 
to  the  cream,  and  fill  the  glasses  or  cups.  A  little 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon  may  be  strewed  over  this  and 
other  creams. 

Orange-Cream,  an  elegant  Cream. — ^Wipe  with  a 
wet  towel,  and  grate  off  the  thick  coarse  parts  of  a 
Seville  orange-rind ;  then  pare  and  boil  the  skin  till 
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woS^  changing  the  water.  Beat  this  in  a  marble  mor« 
tar,  and  put  to  it  a  spoonfVil  of  ratafia,  the  juice  of  the 
orange  strained,  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
well  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  by 
degrees  mix  them  with  a  pint  of  aream  that  hiu 
boOed ;  keep  beating  till  the  whole  is  cold ;  then  put 
it  into  cu8tard*cups,  and  set  these  in  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water.  Wipe  die  cups,  let  the  cream  thicken  by 
cooling,  and  garnish  with  thin  parings  of  preservea 
erange^chips. 

OSs. — By  the  addition  of  isinglass  this  cream  may 
be  made  in  a  shape. 

Lemon-Cream, — ^Make  as  coffee-cream,  but  use  le^ 
mon-rind  instead  of  coffee,  to  give  the  flavour. 

Obs* — ^Every  variety  of  cream  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner,  only  changing  the  flavour,  as  pistachio 
cream  of  the  nuts.  Chocolate  and  tea  creams,  by  em- 
ploying an  infusion  as  in  coffee.  Orange'fiowers  make 
an  elegant  cream. 

Canary  or  Sack  Cream^^^To  a  half.'pint  of  cream 
add  (me  of  sweetmilk,  and  sweeten,  put  to  it  the  beat 
yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  and  a  bit  of  lemon-rind,  and  a 
glass  of  wine.  Stir  over  the  fire,  but  take  care  it  does 
not  curdle.  Serve  in  glass  cups,  with  bits  of  toast  or 
small  light  biscuits. 

CRBAMS  OF  PBESEBVED  OB  FBESH  FRUITS. 

Raspberry  or  Strawberry  Cream,  not  iced* — ^Mash 
the  ripe  firuit,  and  boil  down  the  drained  juice  with 
fine  sugar.  Have  a  strong  whip  made  of  sweetened 
cream.  With  what  remains  mix  the  beat  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  when  cold,  mix  the  fruit  with  this,  and 
serve  the  whip  over  it. 

06«.-— This  will  make  equally  weU  of  preserved  jel- 
lies or  jams,  by  freeing  the  latter  of  all  seeds  and  skins; 
or  it  may  be  made  in  a  shape  by  mixing  an  ounce 
of  melted  isinglass  with  a  quart  of  cream,  straining  it, 
and  when  cool,  adding  the  fruit-s3nrup  with  it,  and 
filling  the  mould. 

Pine-Apple  Cream. — Infuse  the  rind  of  a  pine- 
apple in  boiling  cream,  and  proceed  as  in  other  creams, 
only  this  is  almost  always  moulded. 
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Cocoa^Nut  Cream.— Use  the  grated  cocoa  to  fla* 
▼our.— ^.B.  This  is  a  favourite  flavouring  ingre- 
dient in  the  colonies  for  puddings,  &c.  It  is  thought 
to  ghre  the  laurel-leaf  flavour,  and  has  no  pernicious 
quality. 

To  ice  Fruits,  Creams,  Jellies,  4^. — Proceed  as  be- 
fore directed  for  icing  creams  in  moulds.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  creams  and  fruits  to  be  served  with 
*^  the  name  of  iced,"  should  be  thoroughly  done ;  to  be 
so,  let  them  be  long  in  the  freezer,  ana  only  flU  the 
glasses  when  they  are  wanted  at  table.  AU  sorts  of 
fruits  may  be  iced. 

Strawberry  Ice'Cream, — ^Mix  the  fruit.j nice,  strain- 
ed 4Uid  sweetened  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream.  If  to  be  moulded  to  a  shape, 
add  a  little  melted  and  strained  isinglass ;  if  in  small 
glasses,  this  is  not  necessary. 

Raspberry  Ice-Cream, — ^Make  as  above. 

Apricot  icC'Cream, — Peel,  stone,  and  pound  the 
apricots  with  a  little  sugar.  Press  the  mash  through 
a  tammy,  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Mix  it  with  sweet- 
ened whipt  cream ;  put  a  little  melted  isinglass  to  it, 
whip  the  whole  over  ice  till  it  is  thoroughly  blended. 
Then  fill  the  mould,  and  place  it  in  the  ice-bucket. 

N.B. — ^We  must  again  notice,  that  the  necessary 
quantity  of  isinglass  to  make  creams  take  a  shape 
can  only  be  known  by  experiment. 

Imitation  of  Fruit  Ice'Creams  is  made  by  tinging 
blancmange  with  beet-root  or  prepared  cocnineal. 

JELLIES  to  be  sent  to  Table  in  a  Shape, 

Clarify  the  sugar  you  use,  whether  the  jelly  is 
boiled  or  worked  cold ;  for  although  the  main  excel- 
lence of  these  jellies  is  no  doubt  the  flavour,  their 
most  obvious  qualities  are  colour  and  transparency. 
The  former  depends  on  the  materials  employed  and 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  ;  the  latter  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  the  straiining  of  the  jelly.  The  utensils 
should  all  be  brightly  clean,  the  moulds  of  earthen- 
ware, (as  metal  will  turn  jellies  of  red  fruits  to  a  dingy 
purple,)  and  the  spoons  silver  or  wood.  Unless  the 
moulds  are  set  in  ice,  the  cook  will  often  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Calves^'Feet  Je%.-— 'It  is  best  to  make  the  plain 
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jelly  the  day  before  the  dish  is  wanted.    Clean  and 
slit  four  catves'-feet,  and  boil  them  slowly  in  five 
quarts  of  water  till  rather  more  than  the  half  is  wast- 
ed.   Skim  the  stock,  strain  off  the  liauor,  and  when 
cold  and  firm^  remove  the  top-fat  ana  the  sediment. 
Put  this  jeUy-stock,  whoi  wanted,  into  a  nice  pre- 
serving pan,  with  white  sugar  to  taste,  the  thin  peel 
of  two  lemons,  and  the  juice  of  from  four  to  six ;  a 
half-bottle  of  Madeira  or  Sherry,  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  well  whisked,  and  the  shells  crushed  and  thrown 
into  the  pan.     Stir  this  well  together,  and  set  the  pan 
on  the  fire,  taking  care  not  to  agitate  the  jelly  after  it 
begins  to  heat.    Let  it  boil  slowly  for  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes,  then  throw  in  a  little  cold  water,  and 
let  it  boil  another  five  minutes.    Set  the  pan,  with  a 
flannel  cloth  thrown  over  it,  to  settle  for  a  half-hour, 
pour  the  jelly  into  a  flannel  jelly-bag,  and  strain  till 
It  be  perrectly  pellucid. 

N.  B, — If  you  have  any  doubts  of  your  jelly  not 
keeping  the  snape,  add  a  little  melted  isinglass. 

Obt. — ^This  jelly  may  be  made  of  cow-heels,  or  a 
proportion  of  them ;  and  it  may  be  flavoured  with 
many  things,  some  of  them  cheap  substitutes  for  what 
is  ordered  above.  Curofoa,  noveau,  or  sweet  wine, 
may  be  substituted  for  wine,  or  less  may  be  used,  and 
a  little  good  vinegar  or  verjuice  does  for  part  oi  die 
lemon-juice.  Some  very  great  economists  even  substi- 
tute porter  or  ale  for  wine,  and  flavour  with  coriander- 
seeds,  allspice,  cinnamon,  and  cloves.  Finely-flavoured 
ale  is  indeed  an  excellent  substitute.  It  must  not  be 
too  much  hopped. 

Madeira"  Wine  Jelly. — ^Make  this  precisely  as  calves'- 
feet  jelly,  but  with  more  wine,  and  a  glass  of  brandy 
after  the  jelly  is  clarified ;  and  as  this  diminishes  the 
strength  of  ue  jelly,  a  little  melted  isinglass  to  give 
firmness. 

ORANGE-JELLY. 

Take  twenty  oranges,  infuse  the  rind  of  six  in  a 
basin  with  boiling  water.  Divide  and  squeeze  the 
whole  number,  as  in  making  orange-marmalade.  Cla- 
rify a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar,  and  when  it  has 
reached  the  second  degree^  (see  clarifying,)  put  in  the 
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strained  juice^  and  the  strained  infusion  of  the  rind. 
Let  it  come  to  the  point  of  boilings  but  not  boil.  Skim 
it,  and  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag.  If  the  oranges  are 
too  ripe,  use  a  fourth  part  bitter  oranges,  or  a  couple 
of  lemons,  with  their  rind  infused.  Add  clarified  isin- 
glass. Try  the  jelly  in  a  small  mould,  and  fill  the 
moulds. 

Obs, — The  colour  should  be  a  pale  topaz ;  a  few 
blades  of  safiron  will  improve  it. 

Z«emon-«7e%.— Make  this  exactly  as  the  above,  but 
use  more  sugar,  and  take  care  that  all  the  lemons  are 
quite  fresh, 

AFPLE-JEIiLT. 

Pabe  as  many  juicy  apples  as  you  will  want,  and 
slice  them  into  a  little  water.  Boil  them  to  a  mash^ 
drain  them  through  a  jelly«bag,  and  take  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  boiled  to  blowing  height.  Boil  forten  minutes, 
seasoning  with  the  grate  and  juice  two  or  more  lemons. 
Peach- Jelly, — ^Peel,  divide^  and  atone  eighteen 
peaches.  Break  the  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels. 
Boil  the  peaches  and  bruised  kernels  in  clarified  8y-> 
rup  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Season  it  with  the 
juice,  and  grate  of  four  fresh  lemons.  Run  it  through 
a  jelly-bag,  add  an  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass,  and  ml 
the  mould,  which  must  be  plunged  in  ice.      ^ 

JELLIES  OF  BED  FBUITS  tit  Shapei. 

Make  all  these  with  isinglass  purified,  and  do  not 
boil  them  as  jellies  for  preserves,  as  the  colour  will  suf- 
fer.    One  direction  will  do  for  all. 

Raspherry-JeUy  for  a  Shape, — ^Put  fresh-picked 
fruit  into  an  eartnenware  mortar,  with  sifted  sugar. 
Mix  them  well.  Put  in  a  little  water,  run  this  through 
a  jelly-bag,  and  stir  in  what  you  think  a  sufficient 
quantity  (about  an  ounce  to  the  quart)  of  melted  cold 
isinglass.     Fill  your  mould. 

Obs, — Strawberry,  red  currant,  and  cherry  jelly, 
are  all  made  as  above — only  for  cherries  put  a  little 
lemon-juice ;  and  also  for  the  other  fruits  if  mawkish- 
ly sweet  with  ripeness. 

Hartshorn' JeUy. — Simmer  a  half-pound  of  the 
shavings  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  the  half  is  wasted. 
Strain  and  boil  up  the  jelly  with  the  thin  rind  of  three 
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twwt  onngeB  and  three  lemons.  When  cool^  add 
white  angmr  to  taste,  the  juice  of  the  fhiit^  wine,  and 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  well  whisked  up.  Let  it  just 
oome  once  more  to  boil,  without  stirring  it,  and  nm 
it  through  a  jelly-bag  till  quite  dear.  A  pindi  oi 
■aflron  to  tinge  with  colour  may  be  added. 

Fenus's  Jelfy. — ^Make  as  hartshorn-jelly ;  tint  this 
1  ..!_  ^jQ^jiiingjii^  and  flavour  with  Madeira. 


BI<ANCMANGB. 

Pick  and  boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  milk  or  sweet  cream,  with 
the  thin  rind  of  a  small  lemon,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  Blanch,  split,  and  pound,  six  bitter 
almonds,  and  two  dozen  sweet  ones,  with  a  little  rose* 
water,  or  plain  water,  to  prevent  their  oiling,  and  stir 
the  paste  gradually  into  the  hot  milk.  Strain  through 
a  fine  Uiwn«>sieve  or  napkin  into  abasin,  and  let  it  seroie 
Ibr  a  good  while,  that  the  sediment  may  fall.  Pour  it 
again  dear  ofi^  from  the  sediment,  and  nil  the  moulds^ 
It  is  smnetimes  difficult  to  take  out,  and  dipping  the 
mould  in  hot  water  destroys  the  fine  marble-like  sur- 
fiice  ;  rub  it  with  a  towel  dipped  in  hot  water.  Raise 
it  from  the  edges  with  a  fruit-knife,  and  then  use  the 
fingers  to  get  it  out.  Garnish  with  flowers,  or  slices 
of  orange-peel  neatly  marked. 

Blancmange  ns  in  Francc^^Make  the  stock  of 
calves'ofeet  well  blanched^  or  of  white  fish,  aslkate^  or 
of  feet  of  poultry.  Season  it  with  lemon^peel  and  co* 
riander-seeds.  In  other  respects  make  it  as  above  ; 
but  use  as  little  isinglass  as  possible. 

Rice  Blancmange. — Swell  four  ounces  of  rice  in 
water ;  drain  and  boil  it  to  a  mash  in  good  milk,  with 
suffar,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon. 
Tak^  care  it  does  not  burn,  and  when  quite  soft,  pour 
it  into  cups,  or  into  a  shape  dipped  in  cold  water. 
When  cold,  turn  it  out.  Garnish  with  currant-jelly 
or  any  red  preserved  fruit.  Serve  with  cream,  or 
plain  custara. 

TRIFLES. 

An  elegant  Trifle. — Whisk  in  a  large  bowl,  the  day 
before  you  make  the  trifle,  a  quart  of  good  cream,  six 
ounces  of  fine  sifted  sugar,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  the 
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juice  and  fine  grate  of  a  lemon^  and  a  few  bits  of  dn- 
namon.  Take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises,  with  a  sugar- ^ 
skimmer  or  silver  fish-trowel,  and  place  it  to  drain 
over  a  bowl  on  a  sieve  reversed.  Whisk  till  you  have 
enough  of  the  whip,  allowing  for  what  it  will  fall 
down.  Next  day  place  in  a  deep  trifie-dish^  six  sponge- 
cakes broken,  or  rice  trifle-cake,  or  remnants  of 
any  good  light  cake,  cut  down ;  a  dozen  ratafia-drop, 
biscuits,  and  some  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  spbt. 
Pour  over  them  enough  of  white  wine,  or  ginger 
wine,  to  moisten  them  completely,  and  add  a  season- 
ing of  grated  lemon-peel,  and  a  thin  layer  of  rasp- 
berry or  strawberry  jam.  Have  ready  a  rich  and 
rather  thick  custard,  (see  Custards,)  ana  pour  it  over 
this  to  the  .thickness  of  two  inches.  Heap  the  wl^p 
above  this  lightly  and  elegantly,  and  garnish  with  a 
few  sprigs  of  light  flowers  of  fine  colours,  or  a  fisw 
bits  of  very  clear  currant-jelly  stuck  into  the  snow« 
white  whip,  or  a  sprinkling  of  harlequin-comfits. 

Gooseberry  or  4pple  Trijle. — Scald,  pulp,  sweeten^ 
and  season  the  fruit,  if  apples,  with  cinnamon  or  le* 
mon  grate,;  mix  it  over  the  fire  with  a  thin  custard; 
put  it  into  the  tri^e-dish,  and  when  cold,  cover  it 
with  a  whip  made  the  day  before,  as  no  whip  will 
be  9oHd  unless  it  has  stood  a  good  while. 

CUSTARDS. 

CustarS  for  a  Centre  Dish. — ^Make  a  strong  whip  of 
sweetened  cream,  and  have  a  little  of  the  same  cream 
tinged  with  cechineal  before  it  is  whipt.  Heap  tile 
white  over  a  rich  custard,  and  drop  the  pink-coloured 
froth  fancifully  round  that.  Qarnish  with  bright 
green  preserved  fruit  in  slices  to  contrast  the  colours. 
Almond-Custard* — Blanch  and  pound  nearly  a  half^ 
pound  of  sweet  and  a  half- ounce  of  bitter  almonds^ 
using  a  little  rose-water  to  prevent  them  from  oiling. 
Sweeten  a  pint  or  rather  more  ot  boiling  sweet  milk 
and  another  of  cream,  and  mix  these  gradually  with 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  stirring  them  well  as  they  cooU 
Rub  the  almond-paste  through  a  sieve  to  this,  and  set 
it  over  the  fire  to  thicken,  carefully  stirring  it.  Poor 
it  into  a  jug,  and  stir  till  it  cools..  Instead  of  boilings 
this  may  be  baked  in  cups,  or  in  a  ^sh  with  an  ele-* 
gantly-cut  paste*border.    Flour  of  me.  may  be  uset) 
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instead  of  almonds ;  they  are  then  called  Ricb-Cus^« 

TABOB. 

Baked  Custard. — Boil  and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar 
a  pint  of  milk^  and  another  of  cream,  with  a  stick  of 
cinnamon  and  a  bit  of  lemon«peel.  When  cool^  mix 
in  the  beat  jolks  of  four  eggs.  Pick  out  the  cinna-* 
mon  and  lemcm-peel^  fill  the  cups^  and  bake  for  ten 
minutes. 

Lemon^Cuttard. — ^Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  as 
well  as  if  for  a  cake^  till  they  are  a  strong  white  cream. 
Mix  in  gradually  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  the  grat- 
ed rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons.  Sweeten  to  taste^  and 
stir  this  one  way  over  the  fire  till  it  thicken,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil.  Add  a  little  wine  and  a  spoonful  of 
brandy  when  the  custard  is  aknost  ready.  Stir  till 
cool.    Serve  in  cups  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Excellent  common  Cvtor^.— 'Boil  a  quart  of  new 
milk  with  sugar,  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  lemon^peel, 
and  a  bay-letS*.  Mix  a  spoonful  of  rice-flour  with  a 
little  cold  milk  and  the  beat  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Stir 
the  whole  together  into  the  boiling  milk  in  a  basin, 
and  thai  let  it  thicken  over  the  fire,  but  not  boiL 
Pour  it  into  a  cold  dish/  and  stir  one  way  till  cool. 
A  very  little  ratafia,  curacoa,  or  peach-water,  may  be 
put  to  flavour  this  custard.  Grate  a  little  nutmeg,  or 
strew  a  little  ground  cinnamon  lightly  over  the  top  of 
the  cups. 

Curds  and  Cream.— -When  the  milk  is  curdled 
firmly,  fill  up  a  melon  or  Turk's-cap  stoneware-8ha][>e, 
perforated  with  holes  to  let  the  whey  drain  off.  Fill 
up  the  dish  as  the  curd  sinks.  Turn  it  out  when 
wanted,  and  serve  with  cream  in  a  glass  dish;  or  a 
whip  may  be  poured  about  the  curd,  which  may  be 
maoe  firm  either  by  squeezing  or  standinglong  to  drain. 


Cheesecakes.'^These  are  iust  various  pudding  in- 
gredients, more  or  less  rich,  baked  in  paste.  Mix 
with  the  beat  curd  of  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk 
a  half-pound  of  picked  currants,  white  sugar  to  taste^ 
and  also  pounded  cinnamon,  the  beat  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated  off  on  lumps  of  the 
sugar  used  for  sweetening,  a  half-pint  oi  scalded 
(^ream,  and  a  glass  of  brandy.    Mix  the  ingredients 
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well,  and  fill  patty-pans  lined  with  a  thin  light  puff- 
paste  nearly  niU.  Twenty  minutes  will  bake  them  in 
a  quick  oven.     They  maybe  iced. 

Almond-Cheesecakes. — ^blanch  and  pound  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  eight  bitter  ones 
with  a  glass  of  common  or  orange-flower  water.  Add 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  quarter-pint  of  cream,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beat  to  a  froth.  Mix  and  fill  small 
patty-pans;  or  these  almond-cheesecakes  may  be 
made  by  merely  mixing  a  few  beat  ^Imonds  with 
common  cheesecakes. 

Lemon  or  Orange  Cheesecakes, — Grate  the  rinds  of 
three  lemons,  and  squeeze  their  juice  over  three  sponge- 
biscuits  soaked  in  a  glass  of  cream.  Add  to  this  four 
ounces  of  firesh  butter,  four  of  fine  sugar,  and  three 
eggs  well  beaten.  Season  with  cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg. Mix  the  whole  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
bake  in  small  pans  lined  with  a  light  thin  paste.  Lay 
a  few  long  thin  slices  of  candied  lemon-peel  upon  the 
top. 

An  Egg'Cheese,  or  CurcUStar. — ^Boil  and  season 
with  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel  a  quart  of  milk  or 
cream,  and  put  to  it  eight  eggs  well  beat,  and  a  very 
little  salt.  Sweeten  and  season  with  orange-flower 
water,  wine,  or  any  seasoning  that  is  preferred.  Stir 
and  let  this  boil  till  it  curdles,  and  till  the  whey  is 
completely  separated ;  then  drain  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  put  it  into  a  star-mould  or  other  shape,  with  holes 
to  let  the  whey  drain  wholly  off.  When  firm,  turn  it 
out,  and  serve  with  croam,  custard,  or  wine  and  sugar 
around  it 

Goo^e6erry-JPoo/.-— Put  the  picked  fruit  and  a  glass 
of  water  in  a  jar  with  a  little  moist  sugar,  and  set  the 
jar  over  a  stove,  or  in  boiling  water,  till  the  fruit  will 
pulp.  Press  it  through  a  colander,  and  mix  the  pulp 
by  degrees  with  common  plain  custard  made  with 
very  few  eggs. 

Apple'FooL — ^This  is  made  as  above.  The  fruit 
may  either  be  mixed  with  sweetened  milk  thickened 
with  eggs,  or  with  plain  custard. 

Buttered  Apples. — Pare  and  core  pippins  or  rennets. 
Stew  in  their  syrup  as  many  as  will  fill  your  dish, 
and  make  a  mash  or  marmalade  of  the  rest.  Cover 
the  dish  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  marmalade.    Place 
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the  apples  on  this,  with  a  bit  of  butter  in  the  heart  of 
each.  Lay  the  rest  of  the  marmalade  into  the  vacan- 
cies. Glaze  with  sifted  sugar^  and  give  them  a  fine 
colour  in  the  oven. 

Apples  in  Rice^^^-'PTepaxe  apples  as  above ;  but  in- 
stead of  marmalade  use  seasoned  and  buttered  rice. 
Olaze  and  brown  as  above. 

N,  B» — ^These  are  cheap  and  excellent  preparations.. 
For  preparing  the  rice ;  see  Gateau  de  Riz,  338. 

Detxmskire  Junket. — ^Milk  the  cow  into  a  bowl  in 
which  a  little  rennet  is  put.  Stir  it  up  when  full ;  and 
when  firm  pour  over  it  scalded  cream^  pounded  sugar^ 
and  cinnamon. 

Whipt  SyUahuh. — Make  a  strong  whip  as  directed 
for  Trifle  ;  or  in  making  a  Trifle  a  little  of  the  whip 
may  be  saved^  or  may  even  be  applied  to  this  use  after 
it  has  done  duty  on  the  Trifle.  Mix  a  large  pint  of  rich 
sweet  cream  with  a  half-nint  of  sweet  wine,  sifted 
suffar  to  taste^  the  juice  and  fine  grate  of  a  lemon,  and 
a  little  cinnamon.  Stir  this  briskly,  and  fill  the  glasses 
within  a  half-inch  of  the  brim.  With  a  spoon  lay  a 
little  of  the  whip  lightly  on  the  top  of  eadi ;  or  a  whip 
may  be  got  by  whisking  the  above  materials,  and 
draining  the  froth  on  a  sieve  as  long  as  possible  before 
thesyllabubs  are  wanted. 

Windsor  Syllabub. — Pour  a  bottle  of  sherry  or  port 
into  a  deep  china  or  glass  bowl ;  sweeten  it  well,  and 
season  it  with  pounded  cloves  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Milk  nearly  d^lible  the  quantity  of  milk  over  it,  and 
stir  it  up.  I;, 

Staffordshire  Syllabub. — It  is  made  as  above,  sub- 
stituting cider  with  a  little  brandy  for  the  wine. 

Somersetshire  Syllabub. — Sweeten  a  pint  of  port, 
and  another  of  Madeira  or  sherry^  in  a  china  bowl. 
Milk  about  three  pints  of  milk  over  this.  In  a  short 
time  it  will  bear  clouted  cream  laid  over  it.  Grate 
nutmeg  over  this,  and  strew  a  few  coloured  comfits  on 
the  top  if  you  choose. 

SOUFFLES. 

SouffiS  qf  Ground  Rice. — Bleach  two  spoonfuls  of 
rice-flour,  as  directed  in  making  potato-flour,  and 
dry  this  quantity.    Boil  it  slowly  with  a  half-pint  of 
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sweet  milk.  To  a  little  of  it  in  a  basin  put  the  beat 
yolks  of  four  egg&,  and  mix  them  well.  Sweeten 
this^  and  cook  the  whole  for  a  few  minutes  over  the 
fire^  as  in  making  custard.  Cool  this^  and  gently  pour 
into  it  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a  snow.  (If 
they  are  not  well  beaten^  the  souffle  will  never  rise.) 
Put  the  whole  into  a  souffle-dish^  and  bake  it  in  a 
rather  slack  oven. 

Souffle  of  Potato^Flour. — Mix  a  large  spoonful  of 
potato-flour  and  one  of  sifted  sugar^  with  as  much 
boiled  milk  or  cream  as  will  make  a  thick  better  of 
them^  or  a  thin  paste.  Flavour  this  with  rose-water^ 
orange-flower- water,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  as  you  please, 
and  name  the  souffle  accordingly.  Work  into  this 
die  beat  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  afterwards  gently  add 
the  whites,  beat  to  a  snow.  Bake  the  souffle,  and 
glaze  it  if  you  please.  This  dish  is  susceptible  of 
many  forms;  it  may  be  coloured  with  saffron,  &c. 
The  whipping  of  the  eggs  and  the  state  of  the  oven 
are  the  main  points. 

Omelette  Souffii. — Beat  separately  and  strain  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Sweeten  the  yolks,  and 
perfume  with  orange-flower  water  or  lemon-peel. 
Beat  the  whites  again  to  a  strong  whip,  and  stir 
lightly  into  the  yolks.  Melt  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  in 
an  omelette-pan,  and  pour  in  the  mixture.  Cook  it 
over  a  slow  fire  not  to  scorch.  Turn  it  carefully  out. 
Dredge  fine  sifted  sug&r  over  it,  and  set  in  the  oven 
to  rise. 

Ohs, — ^AU  souffles  must  be  served  instantly  when 
ready,  or  they  will  flatten. 

clouted  Cream.— Season  a  quarter-pint  of  new  milk 
with  two  blades  of  mace,  and  put  to  it  a  large  glass  of 
rose-water.  Strain  and  add  to  this  the  beat  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture  into  a  quart  of  rich  cream, 
and  let  it  scald,  stirring  it  all  the  while.  The  rose-* 
water  may  be  omitted  when  this  is  to  be  eaten  with 
fruit. 

Wassail'Borvly  a  Centre  Supper-Disk. — Crumble 
down  as  for  Trifle  a  nice  fresh  cake  (or  use  macca- 
roons  or  other  small  biscuit)  into  a  china  punch-bowl 
or  deep  glass  dish.  -  Over  Uiis  pour  some  sweet  ridi 
wine,  as  IS^Ialmsey  Madeira,  if  wanted  very  rich,  bat 
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ninn-wine  will  do.  Sweeten  this^  and  pour  a  well- 
seasoned  rich  eustard  over  it  Strew  nutmeg  and 
grated  sugar  over  it^  and  stick  it  over  with  sliced 
blanched  almonds. 

Obs. — ^This  is,  in  fact,  just  a  rich  eating  posset.  A 
very  good  wassail-bowl  may  be  made  of  mud  ale  well 
spiced  and  sweetened,  and  a  plain  rice-custard  with 
few  eggs. 

SWEET  DISHES  OF  BICE. 

SnoW'BalU.'^weil  a  half-pound  of  rice  in  water 
with  a  roll  of  lemon-peel  till  tender,  and  drain  it.  Di- 
vide it  into  five  parts,  and  roll  a  pared  apple  cored, 
and  the  hole  filled  with  sugar  and  cinnamon^  into  each 
heap,  tying  them  up  tightly  in  separate  cloths.  Boil 
for  an  nour,  and  serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Buttered  Rice, — Swell  the  rice  till  tender  in  new 
milk.  Pour  off  the  thick  milk,  and  add  melted  butter, 
sugar,  and  cinnamon.  Serve  hot.  For  croquets  of 
rice,  see  observations  on  Gateau  de  Riz. 

A  Dish  of  Snow,  or  Snorv^Cream. — Stew  and  pulp 
a  dozen  of  apples ;  beat,  and  when  cold  stir  this  into 
the  whites  of  a  dozen  eggs  whisked  to  a  strong  froth ; 
add  a  half-pound  of  sugar  sifted,  and  the  grate  of  a 
lemon.  Whisk  the  whole  together  till  it  becomes  stiff, 
and  heap  it  handsomely  in  a  glass  dish. 

Souffle  of  Apples  in  a  Rice-Sorder, — Prepare  the  rice 
as  for  Gateau  de  Riz,  but  keep  it  thicker  by  using  less 
milk.  Raise  the  bordure  three  inches  round  your  dish, 
egging  the  edge  to  make  it  adhere.  Make  it  smooth 
and  of  a  neat  form.  Mix  with  new-made  apple-jam, 
very  sweet,  the  beat  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  two  ounces 
of  butter.  Stir  this  over  the  fire  to  cook  the  eggs. 
To  this  put  the  whites  of  eight  or  ten  eggs  whisked  to 
a  snow.  Mix  gently.  Fill  the  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  the  soufiie  rises  light. 

Oatmeal-Flummery, — Put  finely-ground  oatmeal  to 
steep  in  water  for  three  days.  Pour  off  the  thin  of 
the  nrst  water,  and  add  as  much  more.  Stir  up,  strain, 
and  boil  this  with  a  little  salt  till  of  the  thickness 
wanted,  adding  water  at  first  if  it  be  in  danger  of  get- 
ting too  stiff.  A  piece  of  butter  is  an  improvement, 
and  a  little  white  sugar.  Serve  in  a  basin  with  milk, 
wine,  cider,  or  cream. 
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Oi^.— 'This^  if  allowed  to  be(^me  sour^  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Scotch  sowens. 

Rice  Flummer^^-'-^Mix  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  rice- 
flour  with  a  little  cold  milk^  and  add  to  it  a  large  pint 
of  boiled  milk  sweetened  and  seasoned  with  cinnamon 
and  lemon-peel.  Two  bitter  almonds  beaten  will 
heighten  the  flavour.  Boil  this  and  stir  it  constantly^ 
and  when  of  proper  consistence^  pour  it  in  a  shape  or 
basin.  When  cold  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  cream 
or  custard  round  it ;  or  with  a  sauce  of  wine^  sugar, 
and  lemon-juice. 

Oi^.*-— This  differs  in  nothing  from  rice  blancmange, 
except  that  rice-flour  is  used  instead  of  the  whole 
rice. 

French  Flummery,  or  Yellow  Flummery,  ^c,  may  be 
made  as  directeafor  blancmange,  using  well-beat 
yolks  of  eggs  instead  of  cream.  It  may  be  made  either 
m  cups  or  in  a  mould  of  any  shape. 

N»  B. — This  is  seldom  made. 

MiUe  Feuilles,  Italian  Pyramid,  or  Puits  d^ Amour, •-^ 
This  is  the  self-same  thin^  with  different  names.  A 
good  puff'-paste,  rather  thick,  must  be  stamped  out 
with  tin  stamps,  or  any  ingenious  substitutes,  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  eacn  less  than  the  other ;  the  base 
being  of  the  size  of  the  plate  in  which  the  p3rramid  is 
to  be  raised,  and  the  others  gradually  tapering  to  the 
top.  Bake  the  pieces  of  paste  on  paper  laid  on  tins, 
and  ice  them.  Pile  them  up  with  raspberry  and 
other  jams  of  different  colours  laid  on  the  edges,  and  a 
buncn  of  small  preserved  fruit  or  some  ouer  orna- 
ment on  the  top. 

Another  Way,  from  Beauvilliers* — ^Take  puff'-paste, 
and  roll  it  out  as  above ;  cut  it  with  flgured  paste* 
cutters  of  different  sizes  ;  cut  them  equal  in  number, 
the  large  and  small ;  put  the  large  upon  a  leaf;  wet 
them  with  water,  and  put  on  the  small  ones ;  glaze 
them,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  cut  them  in  the 
middle  the  size  of  a  thimble ;  put  them  into  the  oven, 
and  when  nearly  done  powder  them  with  sugar; 
glaze  them,  take  out  the  heart,  replace  it  with 
sweetmeats,  and  serve. 

To  bake  Pear*.— Pare,  core,  and,  if  large,  divide  them. 
Bake  them  in  a  stoneware  dish  with  sugar,  bruised 
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cloves^  a  little  sweet  wine^  and  grated  lemon-peel. 
The  oven  should  be  rather  slow. 

To  ttenf  Peart. — ^Prepare  and  season  them  as  above^ 
and  pack  them  in  a  new  block-tin  saucepan  with  a 
little  water  or  wine.  Cover  them  close^  and  let  them 
stew  slowly  for  three  hours. 

Black  Caps, — Pare^  divide^  and  core  some  large 
juicy  apples.  Bake  them^  with  white  sugar  strewed 
over  them.  Serve  with  a  sauce  of  wine^  water^  and 
sugar^  seasoned  with  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

Ohs. — Genuine  black  caps  are  neither  pared  nor 
divided  ;  they  are  merely  cored^  the  holes  stuffed 
with  sugar  and  seasonings,  and  the  apples  stewed 
very  slowly  in  sweet  wine  in  a  close^covered  tin  pan. 
The  tops  are  then  blackened  with  a  salamander, 
which  gives  the  name.   See  also  French  dishes  of  fruit 

Chartreuse  de  PomTnes, — Beauvilliers'  ReceipL^-Take  a 
score  of  rennets ;  peel  them,  and  with  a  very  small 
corer  take  off  all  the  pulp  about  the  heart ;  when  there 
is  enough  of  those  to  fill  the  Chartreuse  mould,  mince 
the  rest  of  the  apples  to  make  a  marmalade ;  equalize 
all  the  little  apples,  or  pieces  that  have  been  cut  out 
with  the  apple-corer  ;  make  a  little  saffron- water  ; 
put  a  little  sugar  to  it ;  throw  in  a  third  of  the  small 
apples ;  give  them  a  slight  boil,  take  them  off,  and 
drain ;  do  another  third  in  cochineal,  and  the  last  in  a 
syrup  of  white  sugar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  an- 
gelica as  of  each  of  the  apples ;  cover  the  mould  with 
white  paper;  make  any  design  in  the  bottom  with 
red,  green,  yellow,  and  white;  mix  them  tastefully 
all  round  llie  mould  to  the  top,  and  fill  it  up  with  mar- 
malade, which  ought  to  be  firm  and  without  any 
void.  When  ready  to  serve,  turn  up  the  mould  upon 
the  dish,  and  take  off  the  paper. 

SW£ETM£ATS  AND  FRESEBVES. 

To  preserve  the  fruits  that  are  in  common  use,  and  to 
make  those  sweetmeats  which  are  oftenest  wanted  in 
private  families,  is  justly  considered  a  point  of  good 
housewifery ;  for  these  common  things  may  be  both 
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cheaper  and  more  liicely  done  at  home  than  where 
they  are  manufactured  by  wholesale  for  the  market. 
A  little  care  and  practice  will  soon  give  the  cook  or 
mistress  of  a  family  sufficient  skill  to  prepare  the  su- 
'gar  for  these  things^ — attention  and  cleanliness  do  the 
rest.  The  sugar  for  preserves  ought^  generally  speak- 
ings to  be  of  the  first  quality.  It  ought  also  to  be  in 
sufficient  quantity^  for  it  is  very  short-sighted  econo- 
my to  make  paltry  savings,  at  the  risk  of  injuring 
commodities  which  are  always  costly ,  however  they 
may  be  managed.  Never  squeeze  the  fruit  too  much. 
Take  merely  the  juice  that  flows  freely ;  and  use 
what  remains  for  wine,  coarse  jams,  or  black  butter. 
Unless  preserves  are  bright,  and  of  a  fine  colour,  they 
lose  half  their  value ;  and  this  they  never  will  be  if 
the  fruit  is  squeezed  till  the  seeds  are  broken.  Let 
all  jelly-bags  and  sieves  be  dipt  in  hot  water,  or  they 
will  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  the  jelly.  Sweetmeats 
are  most  safely  kept  in  small  pots  of  earthenware,  or 
small  stone  jars,  with  papers  steeped  in  brandy  put 
over  them  as  soon  as  they  are  cool,  and  a  layer  of  su« 
gar  sifted  either  above  or  below  these  papers,  or  both. 
This  sugar  is  well  bestowed,  and  it  can  be  afterwards 
used  in  making  other  preserves.  To  keep  stone  fruit, 
melted  mutton- suet  is  sometimes  used,  and  is  certain- 
ly an  efficacious  method  of  excluding  the  air,  though 
not  very  pleasant  otherwise.  Presses  lined  with  wood, 
shelves,  pantry-drawers,  or  any  place  that  is  perfectly 
dry,  and,  if  possible,  not  too  warm,  are  best  suited  for 
keeping  preserves.  Brass  and  copper  pans  scoured 
till  brightly  clean  are  still  much  used  for  making  pre- 
serves ;  but  a  vessel  of  double  block-tin,  or  of  iron 
very  thickly  tinned,  if  kept  for  jellies  and  sweet 
things,  answers  equally  well,  and  is  far  more  safe^ 
particularly  for  the  coarser  jams,  which  being  gene- 
rally made  with  a  short  allowance  of  sugar,  require 
long  boiling.  Sweetmeats  are  best  when  rather  quick- 
ly boiled,  that  the  watery  parts  may  be  driven  off 
without  a  process  continued  so  long  as  to  injure  the  co- 
lour of  the  fruit.  The  shade  of  colour  may  be  varied 
in  many  ways  by  using  white  currants  to  lighten,  or 
black  to  deepen  the  colour,  or  by  white  or  red  rasps. 
Pruit-jeUies  may  be  made  without  boiling  at  allj  by 
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nicrd  J  ttiiTing  the  sugar  finely  beirten  mnd  sifted  into 
die  iuice  of  the  fruit.  But  they  look  muddy  and  eat 
harshly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  sieye^  imoona 
with  InAeB,  and  two  pans  of  different  siaes,  k^  ^oUy 
fi»r  preserves  and  sweet  dishes,  as  the  least  taint  of 
other  things  will  at  once  destroy  diese  delicate  pre- 
parations. Sweetmeats  and  preserved  fruits  ought  to 
ne  looked  at  several  times  during  the  first  monlh  ;  and 
if  mouldiness  gathers  on  them  which  is  not  oceaooned 
by  external  damp^  jellies  and  jams^  and  the  syrup  of 
preserves,  must  be  boiled  over  again  till  the  jelly  is 
firm,  and  till  the  watery  particles  which  the  fruit  has 
given  out  to  the  syrup  are  wholly  evaporated. 

OF  BOILING  8UOAB8  FOR  PBB8EBVB8. 

CoNFEOTioNBBS  rcckon  several  degrees  in  preparing 
sugars,  from  a  simple  clarified  syrup  to  caramel. 

To  clarify  Sugar.^^To  every  pound  of  broken  su- 
gar take  a  quarter-pint  of  water,  and  the  half  of  the 
white  of  an  egg  beat  up,  or  less  egg  will  do.  Stir  this 
up  till  the  sugar  dissolve,  and  when  it  boils,  and  the 
scum  rises  strong  and  thick,  pour  in  another  quarter- 
pint  of  cold  water  to  each  pound.  Let  it  boil,  edging 
the  pan  forward  till  all  the  scum  is  thrown  up.  Set 
it  on  the  hearth,  and  when  it  has  settled  take  off  the 
scum,  and  lay  it  on  a  reversed  hair  sieve  over  a  dish, 
that  what  svrup  is  in  it  may  run  clear  from  it.  Return 
.the  syrup  into  the  pan,  and  boil  and  skim  it  once 
more. 

Candied  Sugar,  1ft  Degree.— Boil  clarified  sugar  till 
it  rises  in  the  pan  like  clusters  of  pearls  ;  or  try  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  if  it  have  tenuity 
enough  to  draw  out  into  a  thread. 

Blown  Sugar,  2d  Degree. — ^Boil  candied  sugar  till 
on  dipping  uie  skimmer  into  the  syrup,  and  blowing 
througn  the  holes  of  it,  the  sugar  forms  into  bubbles. 

Feathered  Height,  3d  Degree. — Boil  sugar  of  the  2d 
degree  for  some  time  longer,  and  dip  the  skimmer  in 
the  pan.  Shake  off  the  sugar,  and  give  the  skimmer 
a  sudden  toss,  when  if  enough  done  the  sugar  will  fiy 
off  like  snow-flakes. 

Crackling  Sugar,  Ath  Degree.'^BoHJeathered  sugar 
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till  on  dippmg  a  stick  into  the  pan^  and  putting  it  a£^ 
terwards  in  cold  water^  the  sugar  will  immeoiately 
become  hard. 

Caramel  Sugar. — Boil  crackling  sugar  till  on  dip* 
ping  a  stick  into  it,  and  then  into  cold  water^  it  har^ 
dens  and  snaps  like  glass. 

Ohs, — ^This  last  makes  a  very*  elegant  cover  for 
sweetmeats^  when  prepared  thus :— Set  the  pan  with 
the  caramel  sugar  instantly  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water* 
Have  the  caramel-moulds  oiled  with  almond-oil>  and 
with  a  fork  or  spoon  spread  fine  threads  of  sugar  over 
them  in  form  of  net- work  or  chain- work.  All  sorts 
of  fruits  may  be  caramelled,  whether  fresh  or  preserve 
ed.  They  must  be  washed  free  of  sugar^  if  the  latter^ 
and  dried  in  both  cases;  the  process  is,  however^ 
troublesome,  and  seldom  succeeds  but  under  the  hands 
of  thorough'bred  confectimi^rs,  to  whom,  in  general^ 
all  merely  ornamental  affairs  should  be  left.  If  farni* 
lies  can  afford  ornament,  they  must  not  grudge  the 
cost  of  having  it  well  executed. 

FBUIT-JELLISa. 

Red-Currant  JeUy. — Let  the  fruit  be  good  of  its  kind, 
fully  ripe,  and  gathered  on  and  after  a  dry  dav.  Strip 
off  the  stalks ;  weigh  it,  and  clarify  and  boil  to  tl]^ 
2d  degree  an  equal  weight  of  refined  sugar.  Put  the 
fruit  to  this  in  the  preserving-pan.  Skim  and  boil 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Skim  again,  and  run  the  jell^ 
through  a  hair  sieve,  pot  it,  and  when  cold  paper  it 
up.  What  remains  in  the  sieve  will  make  pies,  or 
mix  with  any  common  jam. 

Obs. — ^A  small  proportion  of  raspberries  will  greatly 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  jelly.  It  may  be  made  pa* 
ler  by  the  mixture  of  a  fourth  or  third  part  of  white 
currants;  or  white  raspberries  may  be  used.  This 
jelly  may  be  made  with  less  boiling,  or  no  boiling,  as 
it  may  be  worked  cold  as  it  is  technically  termed ;  but 
though  this  method  is  very  suitable  for  jellies  made  to 
serve  in  8hapes,for immediate  use  inshort,it  doesnot,in 
our  opinion,  or  by  our  experience,  answer  for  preserves. 

While^Curraui  Jelly, — Make  as  above,  or  squeeze 
the  fruit  and  strain  the  juice.  Use  only  a  silver  skim- 
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mer  and  the  finest  sngar^  and  boil  only  five  minutes^ 
a»  the  delicate  colour  of  this  sweetmeat  is  very  easily 
injured.  Run  it  twice  through  a  jelly-bag  if  neces- 
sary. 

Black^Currant  JeUy. — Pick  the  fruit  and  scald  it  in 
a  jar  set  in  boiling  water.  Add  a  little  water  to  it^ 
and  squeeze  the  hot  fruit  through  a  sieve.  To  every 
pint  of  the  juice  allow  a  pound  of  su^r  and  a  little 
water,  and  boil  and  skim  for  twenty  minutes. 

Another  WaV' — ^Clarify  the  sugar,  and  put  the  fruit 
to  it.  Let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes ;  run  off  some 
of  the  jelly  through  a  sieve,  and  keep  the  rest  as  jam 
for  common  tarts,  &c. 

Gooseberry  and  Cranberry  Jellies, — Clarify  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  with  that  of  the  fruit.  Boil  the  fruit 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  run  the  jelly  through  a  sieve, 
allowing  a  little  to  remain  to  make  a  coarse  jam, 
which  may  be  seasoned  with  spices  and  used  for 
dumplings  and  pies. 

Oos. — Where  cranberries  are  gathered  in  this  coun- 
try, good  country  housewives  put  cinnamon  to  those 
preserved  for  tarts.  Cloves  or  mace  would  be  more 
suitable. 

Raspberry'Jatn. — Take  four  parts  picked  raspber- 
ries and  one  of  red-currant  juice,  witti  equal  weight 
j  of  sugar.  Put  on  half  the  sugar  with  a  little  water. 
/  Skim  this  and  add  the  fruit.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes, 
add  the  other  half  of  the  sugar,  and  boil  for  another 
five  minutes,  and  when  cold  pot  the  jam.  This  and 
all  other  jams  may  be  made  with  less  sugar,  if  they 
are  longer  boiled ;  but  both  colour  and  quality  wiH 
suffer  in  the  process. 

Strawberry- Jam, — Gather  fine  scarlet  strawberries 
quite  ripe.  Bruise  them,  and  put  about  a  sixth  part 
of  red-currant  juice  to  them.  Take  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  sifted,  and  strew  it  over  them  in  the 
preserving-pan ;  boil  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes ;  pot, 
and  cover  with  brandy  papers  when  cold. 

Gooseberry  and  Black-Currant  Jam. — Take  equal 
weight  of  pounded  lump-sugar  and  picked  fruit. 
Strew  the  sugar  over  the  fruit  in  the  preserving-pan, 
and  put  a  little  water  into  it  Boil  and  skim.  Lift  a 
little  of  the  juice  and  fruit  when  the  fruit  is  boiled  for 
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about  twelve  minuteis^  and  set  it  to  cool  on  a  plate.  If 
the  juice  runs  off,  the  jam  must  be  boiled  longer.  If 
it  jellies,  though  weakly,  it  is  enough.  This  is  a  test 
for  all  jellies. 

Ohs. — To  get  rid  of  the  seeds  of  the  hairy  red 
gooseberry,  tt^e  up  the  syT\vp  as  it  boils  with  a  gravy- 
spoon,  and  run  it  tnrough  a  small  search,  and  return 
it  to  the  pan. 

Apricot  and  Plum  Jam  or  Marmalade* — Stone  and 
skin  the  fruit.  Scald  it  in  a  little  water  in  an  earth- 
enware  or  stone  vessel.  Rub  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve^  or  mash  it  in  a  bowl.  Take  equal  weights 
of  pulp  and  pounded  loaf-sugar,  and  boil  the  jam  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  preserving-pan,  stirring  and  skim- 
ming it.  The  bruised  kernds  of  the  fruit,  or  a  few 
bitter  almonds  blanched  and  bruised,  may  be  put  in  to 
flavour  the  jam.  Peach,  nectarine,  and  quince  jam, 
for  puddings  and  tarts,  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

06j. — Jams  should  be  quickly  boiled  to  retain  a 
good  colour,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  thicker 
sorts  do  not  stick  to  the  pan. 

Scotch  Orange  Chip  Marmaladc^-^Takie  an  equal 
weight  of  fine  loaf-sugar  and  Seville  oranges.  Wipe 
and  grate  the  oranges,  but  not  too  much.  ^The  grate 
boiled  up  with  sugar  will  make  an  excellent  conserve 
for  rice,  custard,  or  batter  puddings.l  Cut  the  oran- 
ges the  cross  way,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice  through 
a  small  sieve.  Scrape  off  the  pulp  from  the  inner 
skins,  and  pick  outuie  seeds.  Boil  the  skins  till  per- 
fectly tender,  changing  the  water  to  take  off  part  of 
the  bitter.  When  cool,  scrape  the  coarse  white  thready 
part  from  the  skins,  and  trussing  three  or  four  skins  to- 
gether for  despatch,  cut  them  into  narrow  chips.  Clari- 
fy the  sugar,  and  put  the  chips,  pulp,  and  juice  to  it. 
Add,  when  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  the  juice  and  grate 
of  two  lemons  to  every  dozen  of  oranges.  Skim  and 
boil  for  twenty  minutes. 

Obs, — There  are  various  ways  of  making  this  mar- 
malade. The  half  of  the  boiled  skins  may  be  pound- 
ed before  they  are  mixed  -y  and  if  the  diips  look  too 
numerous^  part  of  them  may  be  withheld  for  pudding- 
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uettmrning.  The  oraDge*£^rate,  if  a  strong  flavom*  is 
wanted,  may  either  be  used  in  sobstanoe,  or  infused, 
and  the  tincture  strained  and  added  to  the  marma* 
lade  when  boiling.  Where  marmalade  is  made  in 
large  quantides  fcM"  exportation,  the  rarious  articles 
are  prepared  and  put  at  once  into  a  thin  syrup,  and 
boiled  xor  from  four  to  six  hours.  Oranges-marmalade 
may  be  thinned  with  apple-jelly,  or  when  used  at 
break&st  or  tea,  it  may  be  liquen^  extempore  with  a 
little  tea. 

Smooih  Orange'Marfnalade.-^l!ld8  is  made  as  above, 
only  the  skins,  instead  of  being  cut  into  chips,  must 
be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  gradually  mixed  with 
the  sjrrup,*— withholding  a  part  if  the  marmalade  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  too  tnick. 

Transparent   Orange^Marvudade^-^Vw   the  juice 
and  pulp  of  the  fruit  only.    Wash  the  latter  in  a  very 
little  water,  and  strain  in  to  the  juice.    Take  a  pound 
or  rather  more  of  refined  sugar  to  the  pint  of  juice, 
and  boil  it  in  the  2d  degree.    Put  the  juice  to  it,  and 
boil  and  skim  well  for  twelve  minutes. 
Ohs, — Use  the  skins  for  orange-chips. 
Lemon^mannalade  may  be  made  as  above,  but  is 
seldom  seen. 

Black  Butter,  a  cheap  Preterve^-^Vick  currants, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  or  whatever  fruit  y6uhave» 
and  to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit  put  <«e  of  sugmr, 
and  boil  till  a  good  deal  reduced. 

To  preserve  Davuonsfor  Pie*— Have  equal  to  the 
weight  of  fruit  of  clarified  sugar.  B<»1  any  of  the  bro- 
ken damsons  in  this ;  and  then  add  the  whole  quanti- 
ty, and  boil  till  it  jellies.  Pot  the  comp6te,  and  tie  pa- 
per over  the  pots.     Keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Another  Way, — Put  die  fruit  into  Dutch  stcme  jars, 
place  the  jars  m  boiling  water  up  to  their  necks,  and 
scald  the  fruit  by  this  means  for  an  hour.  Next  day 
fiU  up  the  ]ars  with  cold  water,  and  cover  them. 

N,  B. — ^We  place  no  faith  in  this  receipt,  but  it  is 
often  given. 

Cheap  Method  of  preserving  Fruit  for  Puddings,^^ 
Pare  apples,  pears,  plums,  or  |uck  whatever  sort  of 
fruit  you  have,  and  place  it  in  a  stone  jar,  with  as 
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much  Lisbon  or  brown  su^ar  as  will  sweeten  it.  Bake 
in  a  cool  oven  till  done.  It  will  eat  with  rice  or  with 
bread,  make  small  pasties,  &c. 

To  preserve  Fruit  without  Sugar,  for  Pies,  Pud^ 
dings,  ^, — ^Gather  Morello  cherries,  green  gages,  cur- 
rants in  bunches,  green  gooseberries,  &c.  not  over 
ripe,  and  pick  them  as  soon  and  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible. AU  bruised  ones  must  be  laid  aside.  Drop 
them  softly  into  wide-mouthed  short-necked  glass 
bottles,  and  shake  the  bottles  gently  that  the  fruit 
may  lie  compactly.  Stop  the  bottles  with  good  corks, 
and  set  them  in  a  slow  oven  till  the  fruit  begins  to 
shrivel.  Take  them  out,  and  in  a  little  while  make 
the  corks  firm,  dip  them  in  bottle-rosin,  and  keep 
till  wanted. 
.    Obs. — We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  for  this  receipt. 

BBCEIPTS  FOB  BEAUTIFUL  PRESEBVES  FOB 
DESSEBTS,  &C.  &C. 

Jargonel  Pears. — ^Take  large,  finely-shaped  pears, 
and  pare  them  very  smoothly  though  thin.  Simmer 
them  in  a  thin  syrup,  and  let  them  lie  in  this  syrup 
in  a  covered  tureen  or  basin  for  a  day  or  two.  See 
that  they  are  covered  with  the  syrup.  Drain  off  the 
syrup,  and  put  more  sugar  to  it.  Clarify  it,  and  simmer 
the  pears  till  they  look  transparent.  Take  tiiem  up,  and 
pour  the  syrup  over  them.  About  a  fourth  more 
sugar  than  the  weight  of  the  fruit  is  the  requisite 
quantity. 

Ohs, — ^The  S3nrup  may  be  seasoned  with  the  juice  of 
lemons.  The  pears  may  either  be  served  dry  by  dry- 
ing them  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  slow  oven  when  wanted ; 
or  served  in  the  syrup,  which  is  better  and  more  econo« 
mical,  as  the  fruit  that  is  not  used  can  be  potted  up 
afresh.  If  the  seeds  of  this  and  of  all  preserved  fruits 
are  picked  out,  which  may  be  done  by  an  opening  at 
both  ends  that  will  allow  an  ivory  bodkin  to  be  intro- 
duced, they  will  keep  much  better.  Large  finely- 
i^ped  pears  done  in  this  way,  and  iced  white,  as  di- 
rected for  cakes,  look  exceedingly  well.  Pears  are 
preserved  red,  by  putting  a  grain  or  two  of  pounded 
cochineal  into  the  S3rrup,  and  pouring  red  gooseberry 
or  currant  jelly  over  them. 
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Prt9€rvedAvfietfor  preseni  Use, — Clarify  fine  sogar^ 
and  boil  niceiy-pa^red  and  cored  pippins  in  it,  with  a 
little  lemon-juice.  S&tve  in  a  glass  or  china  dish, 
with  the  syrnp  about  them,  and  garnish  with  bunches 
of  preserved  barberries,  or  sprigs  of  myrtle. 

Red  Apples  served  in  jelly  are  made  nearly  as  above. 
Pare  and  core  the  most  beautiful  pippins  you  can  get, 
but  leave  the  stalks.  Throw  them  into  a  pan  of  wa- 
ter to  keep  the  colour  good ;  boil  them  in  a  very  lit- 
tle water,  and  turn  them.  Mix  cochineal  with  the 
water.  When  done,  dish  them  heads  downmost,  and 
put  sugar  to  the  red  water,  with  the  rind  of  a  lemon^ 
and  Ik»1  it  till  it  jellies.  Strain  it,  and  when  cold 
scoop  it  up  neatly  with  a  tea-spoon,  and  lay  it  among 
the  apples  in  heaps,  like  roughed  calves'-feet  jelly. 
Garnish  with  sprigs  of  myrtle,  rings  of  lemon-rina,  &c. 

Oranges  in  Sugar,  a  preiUy  little  Dish. — Skin  four 
or  five  oranges,  carefuDy  remove  all  the  scurf  and 
thready  parts.  Cut  them  in  round  slices,  and  dress 
them  in  a  small  glass  dish  in  hot  syrup.  Garnish 
with  sprigs  of  myrtle. 

To  preserve  Apricots. — ^Always  choose  Ae  finest 
fruit  for  preserving.  Stone  and  pare  the  apricots, 
keeping  them  as  firm  and  entire  as  possible.  Take 
above  tneir  own  weight  of  pounded  sugar,  and  strew 
it  over  them  for  a  night,  laying  the  slit  upmost  to 
keep  in  the  juices  of  the  fruit.  Break  the  stones, 
and  blanch  what  are  good  of  the  kernels.  Simmer 
the  whole  gently  till  the  fruit  looks  transparent.  Skim 
carefully,  and  lift  out  the  fruit  into  pots,  pour  the 
syrup  and  kernels  over  them,  and  cover  when  cold  ; 
— or  they  may  be  preserved  in  apple-jelly ;  or  green^ 
ed,  by  putting  a  bit  of  alum,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
nutmeg,  into  the  water  in  which  they  are  alternately 
scalded  and  cooled,  till  they  take  the  desired  colour. 
Peaches  and  green  gages  may  be  preserved  as  above. 

Obs. — Sugar  for  preserved  fruit  must  be  boiled  to 
the  2d  or  3d  degree.  The  fruit  should  be  looked  at 
for  the  first  month,  and,  if  needful,  the  syrup  may  be 
boiled  up,  allowed  to  cool,  and  again  be  put  over 
them.  •  If  you  put  them  into  fresh  syrup,  and  use  the 
first  for  pies,  apple-marmalade,  &c.  the  fruit  will 
be  better  preserved,  and  the  loss  nothing. 
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Magnum  Bonum  Plums.^^Do  them  as  directed  for 
apricots^  and  be  sare  that  the  syrup  is  well  clarified 
and  well  skimmed^  and  that  the  first  simmering  is 
slow  and  short,  or  else,  instead  of  looking  clear  and 
plump,  the  fruit  will  shrink  and  shrivel  in  spite  of 
whatever  may  be  afterwards  done  to  plump  it* 

Obs» — ^A  bit  of  the  stalk  left  is  thought  an  improve- 
ment to  the  appearance  of  those  preserved  fruits. 

To  preserve  Red  Gooseberries, — ^Clip  off  the  top  of 
each  berry,  and  take  weight  for  weight  of  fine  sugar. 
Clarify  the  sugar,  and  put  the  fruit  to  it,  having 
made  a  slit  with  a  needle  in  each  berry,  to  let  the 
sugar  penetrate  the  fruit.  Skim  well,  and  when  the 
skihs  look  very  transparent,  take  up  the  fruit 
with  a  sugar-skimmer  into  glasses  or  pots.  Boil 
the  syrup  till  it  will  jelly,  (if  the  fruit  were  boil- 
ed so  long  it  would  become  leathery.)  Strain  it 
throu|^h  a  fine  sieve,  and  pour  it  on  the  berries.  This 
is  a  cheap  and  beautiful  preserve,  either  made  as  tart 
with  croquant  cover,  or  served  in  a  glass  dish.  Green 
Gascoignes  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  first 
greening  them,  as  directed  for  pickles,  with  alum  and 
vine  or  cabbage  leaves,  though  this  at  best  is,  we 
confess,  a  suspicious  process.  The  seeds  must  be 
picked  out  of  those  green  gooseberries,  or  they  will 
not  look  nearly  so  well. 

To  preserve  Cherries. — Take  a  fourth  more  of  sugar 
than  of  Morello  cherries.  Cut  the  stalks;  take  out 
the  stones  with  a  silver  toothpick  or  bodkin  as  gently 
as  possible ;  or,  if  this  be  too  troublesome,  prick  the 
fruit  with  a  needle.  Clarify  the  sugar,  and  put  to  it 
a  half-pint  of  red  or  white-currant  jelly  ;  and  when 
this  has  boiled  for  five  minutes,  put  in  the  cherries, 
and  let  them  simmer  till  they  look  bright. 

Dried  Cherries, — Take  out  the  stones,  and  give  the 
cherries  a  slow  boil  in  a  thin  syrup.  Let  them  re- 
main in  this  for  a  day,  and  scald  them  again  and 
again,  making  the  syrup  gradually  richer.  When 
thev  look  bright  and  plump  pot  them  up  in  the  syrup ; 
and  when  wanted,  drain  and  dry  them  on  a  stove  or 
wire  sieve,  or  in  a  very  cool  oven.  Cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  &c.  may  be  preserved  in  brandy  with  great 
ease.    Prick  them  with  a  needle,  and  drop  them  into 
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wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  some  fine  sugar.  Fill  up 
with  bnmdy^  and  cork  and  place  the  bottles  in  a  hot- 
water  bath  or  cool  oven  for  some  hours. 

Cherries  en  Chetnise,  a  very  pretty  little  Dish. — Take 
the  largest  ripe  cherries  you  can  get.  Cut  off  the 
stalks  with  scissors^  leaving  about  an  inch  to  each 
cherry.  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  frothy  and  roll 
them  in  it  one  by  one,  and  then  roll  them  lightly  in 
sifted  sugar.  Lay  a  sheet  of  paper  on  a  sieve  reversed, 
and  set  them  in  a  stove  till  they  are  to  be  served. 

Obs.— The  same  may  be  done  with  bunches  of  cur- 
rants,  strawberries,  hautboys,  &c.  Fruits  en  chemise 
look  well  and  cost  little. 

Cucumbers,  a  beautiful  Preserve — ^Lay  the  cucum- 
bers in  a  weak  pickle  of  salt  and  water  for  two  days, 
and  then  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  fresh  water, 
changing  it  twice.  Green  tinem  as  directed  for  pickles, 
and  strew  a  bit  of  alum  over  them  to  assist  the 
process.  When  alternately  scalded  and  cooled  till 
they  look  of  a  fine  green,  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes 
in  water  with  fresh  leaves  above  and  below  them,  and 
when  cool,  cut  a  bit  out  of  the  flat  side,  and  scrape  out 
the  seeds  and  pulp.  Dry  the  fruit  gently  in  a  cloth, 
and  put  into  the  inside  a  seasoning  of  bruised  cloves, 
sliced  ginger,  thin  lemon-rind,  mace,  and  a  few  white 
peppercorns.  Tie  in  the  bit  cut  out  with  a  piece  of 
narrow  tape.  To  every  pound  of  firuit  clarify  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  them.  Press 
them  down  with  a  plate  on  which  a  weight  is  placed, 
that  they  maybe  covered ;  and  when  they  have  soak- 
ed two  days,  boil  up  the  S3nrup,  adding  one-half  more 
of  clarified  sugar  to  it.  Repeat  the  soaking  and  boil- 
ing up  of  the  syrup  three  more  times  during  a  fort^ 
night,  and,  last  of  lul,  add  to  it  the  juice  and  fine  grate 
of  two  lemons  for  every  six  cucumbers,  and  boiling 
them  in  it  for  ten  minutes,  pot  them  up.  They  may 
be  preserved  by  a  more  simple  process,  by  cutting 
them  in  quarters,  but  look  best  when  done  whole  and 
served  in  a  glass  dish.  A  little  pine-apple  rum  put 
to  the  syrup  gives  the  flavour  of  West  India  sweet- 
meats. Melons  are  preserved  in  the  above  manner, 
and  also  whole  Seville  oranges,  first  carving  the  skins 
of  the  oranges  with  a  sharp  knife  in  form  of  leaves. 
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flowers^  Sec.  or  of  a  pine-apple;  ivhen  steeped^  the  in- 
side must  be  scooped  out,  oy  cutting  a  large  hole  at 
the  top  for  this  purpose.  The  great  art  in  preserving 
fruit  is  to  avoid  having  the  syrup  too  rich  at  first, 
which  would  infallibly  shrivel  them^  particularly  if 
they  be  boiled  in  it,  or  have  it  poured  hot  over  them. 

To  preserve  Strawberries, — Sprinkle  sifted  fine  su- 
gar, equal  to  half  their  own  weight,  over  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  scarlet  kind,  not  over  ripe.  When  they 
have  lain  in  this  for  a  night,  take  as  much  sugar 
again ;  or,  in  all,  equal  weight  to  the  fruit,  and  with 
currant-juice  make  it  into  a  thin  syrup,  and  simmer 
the  fruit  in  this  till  it  will  jelly.  Serve  in  cream,  or 
in  a  glass  dish. 

To  preserve  carved  Oranges  iv^o/^.— Choose  large 
well-shaped  and  well-coloured  smooth  oranges.  Rub 
them  hard  with  a  towel,  and  with  a  sharp  penknife, 
or  a  knife  made  for  this  purpose,  carve  the  rind  in 
deeply-indented  leaves,  groups  of  dancing  nympha, 
&c.  &C.  according  to  your  fancy  (to  do  this  well  the 
thing  must  be  seen.)  Boil  them  thus  carved  in 
plenty  of  spring  water,  and  when  quite  soil  take  them 
up  and  dram  them.  Out  a  piece  out  of  the  top  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  with  a  mustard-ladle  scoop  out  all 
the  piup  and  seeds  and  fibres.  Boil  them  JUled  and 
floated  m  clarified  syrup  for  forty  minutes.  In  four 
days  repeat  the  boiling  for  twenty  minutes,  and  do 
this  four  times.  Last  of  all  boil  the  syrup  candy-high 
with  more  syrup,  and  keep  them  well  covered  with  it. 
If  the  colour  fafi,  boil  them  and  add  fresh  syrup. 

Ohs. — Several  pretty  dishes  are  made  with  preserv- 
ed oranges.  They  may  be  filled  with  rich  custard, 
with  calves'-feet  jelly,  or  other  jellies,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  beat  almonds,  sugar,  cream,  and  seasonings.— 
See  Oranges  in  Sugar. 

TABLBTB  AND  CONFBCTIONABY  DBOFS* 

A  FEW  receipts  in  tiiis  department  may  be  useful  in 
most  families,  as  these  things  are  cormal  and  some- 
times even  medicinal,  and  may  be  very  cheaply  and 
easily  prepared  at  home. 

To  nuike  Cinnamon,  Lenum^  Horehimnd,  or  Ginger 
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roMef.— -Take  oil  of  cinnamon,  fine  sifted  China  gin- 
ger,  essence  or  grate  of  lemon  pounded  in  the  propor- 
tion wanted  for  flavouring  the  article  to  be  made. 
Two  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  a  half-ounce  of  ginger, 
and  the  grate  of  two  lemons,  is  a  medium  quantity 
to  a  pound  of  •augar.  Mix  the  flavouring  ingredient 
very  well  with  the  boiling  sugar,  and  pour  it  out  when 
boiled  candy  height,  on  a  marble  slab  or  stone  previ- 
ously rubbed  with  sweet  oil.  Mark  the  tablet  in 
squares  with  a  roller  and  knife.  Drops  may  be  made 
or  the  same  materials,  drmpping  them  regularly  on 
paper,  and  taking  them  off  with  a  knife  when  firm. 
Any  kind  of  sugar-^rops  may  be  made  by  using  dif- 
ferent flavouring  ingredients  to  moisten  the  sugar; 
as,  for  example,  tor  coffee-drops,  use  a  little  strong  clear 
tincture  of  the  coffee-berry ;  for  clove-drops,  essence 
of  cloves,  for  peppemUnt-drops,  essence  of  peppermint. 

FruH-Pattes.^'Onnfids,  apples,  cherries,  pears, 
raspberries,  &c  are  all  made  into  paste.  Boil  the 
pared  fruit  with  clarified  sugar  to  a  thick  marmalade. 
Season  it,  mould  it  into  cakes.  Dry  these  in  a  stove. 
The  cakes  must  be  small,  and  of  any  form  or  variety 
of  forms ;  they  may  be  ornamented  by  having  the 
impress  of  some  of  the  Wedgewood-ware  seals  (groups 
frottn  the  antique)  pressed  upon  them. 

Ratafia' Drops. — Blanch  and  beat,  with  an  ounce  of 
fine  sugar  and  a  little  water,  four  ounces  of  bitter 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds.  Add  to  the  paste 
a  pound  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  a  little 
noyeau.  Beat  the  whole  well,  and  when  light,  drop 
the  batter  from  a  biscuit-funnel  on  paper,  of  the  size 
of  pigeons'  eggs,  and  bake  the  drops  on  tins. 

To  make  Barky-Sugar. — Clarify,  and  boil  sugar  to 
the  4th  degree,  or  crackling  height,  and  when  nearly 
boiled  enoueh,  add  to  it  lemon-grate,  a  drop  of  citron- 
oil,  or  a  little  beat  spermaceti,  whichever  sort  of  bar- 
ley-sugar is  wanted.  Rub  a  small  slab  with  oil,  and 
when  the  sugar  is  ready,  dip  the  pan  in  cold  water  for 
two  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  out  on  the  slab.  Cut 
the  sugar  into  slips,  and  while  hot  twist  it  if  you 
choose.  Care  must  be  taken  in  boiling  sugar  to  this 
height,  that  it  does  not  bum,  nor  fly  over ;  to  prevent 
which,  a  small  bit  of  butter  may  be' thrown  in  to  check 
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the  violent  ebulHtion,  and  a  little  lemon-juice  if  it  be 
in  danger  oi  grainiiig. 

Candied  Orange  and  Lemon  Peel, — Soak  the  peel  of 
lemons  or  Seville  oranges  first  in  salt  and  water,  and 
afterwards  in  fresh  water  till  their  acrid  taste  is  gone. 
Dry  them,  and  boil  them  till  tender  in  a  thin  syrup ; 
afterwards  in  a  stronger  syrup  boiled  higher ;  next 
drain  and  dry  them  for  use. 

Rose  Souffli  Cakes. — Pick  a  handful  of  rose-leaves, 
^nd  give  them  a  boil  in  a  syrup  made  of  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Have  ready  an  icing  made  of  two  ounces  of 
sugar^  and  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up  and  ting- 
ed with  cochineal.  Stir  a  spoonful  of  this  into  the 
syrup  till  it  rises ;  fill  the  small  moulds,  and  bake. 

Obs, — Confectioners  use  carmine  or  lake-powder 
for  these  cakes,  and  so  have  rose  souffle  cakes  in  full 
bloom  all  the  year  round. 

To  make  Devices  and  Ornaments  in  Sugar. — Make 
a  paste  of  the  finest  loaf-sugar  and  gum  tragacanth 
steeped  in  rose-water,  or  any  flavoured  water,  and 
mould  and  colour  the  ornaments  as  best  suits  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended ;  as  rose  with  cochi- 
neal ;  yellow  with  gamboge ;  green  with  spinage- 
juice. 

CAKES. 

Before  beginning  to  make  any  sort  of  cake,  have  the 
sugar  beat  and  sifted ;  the  flour  dry  and  sifted ;  the 
fruit  stoned,  or  picked  and  washed;  the  lemon-peel 
pared,  or  beat  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little 
cream ;  the  butter,  when  this  is  used  for  light  cakes> 
beaten  cold  to  a  cream ;  and,  above  all,  have  the  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites,  separately  well  beaten.  A  large  tin 
basin  answers  best  for  this  purpose,  as  the  yolks  can 
in  this  be  heated  a  little  over  the  fire  while  the  whisk, 
ing  is  going  on,  which  greatly  assists  the  process.  It 
is  a  good  test  of  beat  eggs  when  they  are  so  thi(^  as 
to  carry  the  drop  from  the  whisk.  If  the  eggs  are  not 
properly  managed  at  first,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  them 
to  a  cream  afterwards.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  eggs,  besides  enriching  cakes,  are  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  yeast.    When  the  several  ingre* 
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dients  an  well  mixed,  they  ought  immediately  to  be 
put  into  the  oven,  that  the  fVuit  may  not  dnk  ;  but  if 
yeaat  is  used,  the  cake  must  stand  for  some  time  to 
rise.  Yeast  should  be  sweet  and  thick.  It  may  be 
improved  by  blanching  it  with  water,  allowing  it  to 
seme,  and  then  pounng  the  water  off.  The  thing 
next  to  be  attended  to  is  the  state  of  the  oven.  It 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  heated  previously,  but 
have  a  quick  heat  when  uhe  cake  is  put  in.  Folds  of 
paper  ought  to  be  put  about  cakes  when  put  into  the 
oven,  lest  the  top  get  scorched.  Plunging  a  large 
knife  into  the  heart  of  a  cake,  and  drawing  it  quicldy 
out,  is  the  best  mode  of  judging  whether  it  be  ready. 
If  not  enough,  the  blade  of  the  knife  will  be  gla^, 
and  the  cake  must  be  instantly  returned  to  the  oven. 
The  heat  ought  to  be  kept  up  throughout,  fay  adding 
fresh  fuel  occasionally  till  the  cake  is  drawn ;  but, 
above  all,  attentiod  must  be  given  till  it  is  once  pro- 
perly raised.  Cakes  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
wrapped  up  and  set  in  a  jar  to  keep  them  from  har- 
dening.    Tbej  will  keep  thus  a  very  long  time. 

To  tee  and  glaxe  Paitrj/  and  Caket. — This  is  done 
with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  sugar ;  and  in  a  common 
way  is  a  very  simple  process.  Yolkx  of  eggs  glaae 
cakes  the  most  effectually,  but  sifting  fine  sugar  over 
little  cakes  and  biscuits  before  they  are  put  into  tfae 
oven  will  do  them  well  enough. 

To  ice  or  Jrott  a  Bride' s-Cake,  or  very  large  Pluin- 
Cake. — To  a  half-pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar  put  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  with  a  little  orange-flower 
water,  or  simple  water,  and  strain.  Withthis  whisk  the 
sugar  for  along  time,  tillitisquitesmooth.  Thismay 
be  tinged  witb  the  juice  of  strawberries  or  currants,  or 
with  prepared  cochineal.  For  a  bride's-cake  confec- 
tioners use  lake  or  cochineaL  Lay  the  icing  on  large 
cakes  with  a  spoon.  Brush  small  ones  with  a  few 
feathers  dipt  in  the  mixture.  Lemon-juice  well  beat 
with  the  sugar  and  white  of  eggs  will  make  a  white 
icing.     No  other  white  idng  is  admissible. 

A  ploiit  Pound-  Cake. — Beat  a  pound  of  cold  butter 
to  a  cream,  and  put  to  it  nine  eggs  well  beat.  Beat 
them  twether  till  well  mixed  and  light;  and  put  to 
them  a  Sttle  shred  lemon-peel,  or  a  few  blanc&ed  al> 
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monds  chopped^  svLgar,  and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  c^ 
dried  and  sifted  flour.  Bake  in  a  pan  for  an  hour,  in 
A  rather  quick  oven ;  or  two  small  cakes  may  be  made 
of  the  same  ingredients. 

Obs. — This  maybe  made  a  plain  plvm-cake,  by  pat- 
ting to  it  a  half-pound  of  currants,  a  few  raisins,  and 
a  half-pound  of  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel,  wilih 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon  to  taste.  This  may  also  be 
converted  into  a  Jine  seed-cake,  by  adding  caraway 
and  coriander  seeds  to  the  plain  cake. 

A  very  rich  Plum-Cake. — Take  equal  weight  of 
currants  and  flour  ;•— about  a  pound  of  each  will  make 
a  cake  of  good  sis^e ;  a  pound  and  a  half  will  make  a 
large  one.  Beat  twelve  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a 
cream.  Beat  also  sixteen  eggs  to  a  cream  with  a  whisk 
in  a  tin  pan,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  with  a  pound 
ai  sifted  sugar,  whisking  all  the  time.  When  warm 
take  them  off,  and  continue  to  beat  till  they  are  cold, 
when  the  butter  must  be  well  mixed  with  them;  and 
then  the  currants,  which  should  be  previously  picked, 
dried  in  a  doth,  and  rubbed  in  flour.  Put  to  this  a 
half-pound  of  candied  citron,  lemon  and  orange  peel 
cut  in  long  bits,  a  half-ounce  of  bitter  almonds  beat  to 
a  paste  with  a  little  sugar,  two  ounces  of  sweet  al- 
mrnids  blanched  and  cut  the  l<Mig  way,  half  an  ounce 
of  pounded  cinnamon  and  mace,  and  a  little  cura^oa, 
or  any  highly-flavoured  liqueur,  or  plain  brandy.  Pa- 
per a  hoop,  and  pour  in  the  cake. 

A  plain  Plum^Cake, — ^Use  as  much  flour,  butter,  and 
sugar,  as  are  ordered  in  the  above  receipt,  but  take 
only  half  the  quantity  of  fruit,  candied  peel,  and  eggs. 
Season  with  cloves  and  nutmeg.  Melt  the  butter  in 
a  half-pint  of  hot  cream.  Mix  with  the  beat  eggs 
three  spoonfuk  of  good  yeast.  Put  the  whole  toge- 
ther ;  and  if  the  stuff  be  too  thick,  add  a  little  sweet 
wine  to  it,  or  more  cream.  Pour  it  into  a  buttered 
pan^  and  let  it  rise  before  the  fire  before  it  is  put  into 
the  oven^  which  should  be  strongly  heated. 

Rice-'Cake, — ^Mix  half  a  pound  of  sifted  rice^flour 
with  a  half-pound  of  loaf-sugar  sifted,  and  put  this  to 
six  eggs  well  whisked  and  strained.  Season  with  a 
little  ratafia  and  orange-flower  water,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  essence  of  lemon^  or  some  finely-grated  rind  of 
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lemon.    Beat  the  whole  together  for  twenty  minute^^  , 

and  fire  in  a  quick  oven.  ^ 

Obs, — ^This  is  an  excellent  cake  for  a  trifle^  but  it 
will  not  keep  long.  A  small  proportion  of  wheat- 
fiour  may  be  mixed  with  the  rice-flour. 

A  fine  Seed^Cake. — ^Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
floor,  and  sixteen  eggs  well  whisked.  Mix  with  them 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  beat  sugar,  and  whisk  them 
well  together.  Throw  in  a  half-pound  of  cut  candied 
citron^  lemon,  and  orange  peel,  and  four  ounces  of  al- 
monds blanched  and  cut.  Mix  this  with  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  dried  flour,  and  twelve  ounces  of  butter  beat 
to  a  cream.  Season  with  cinnamcm  and  cloves,  and 
throw  in  a  few  caraway-seeds.  Smooth  the  top  of 
this  (and  every  sort  of  cake)  when  put  into  the  hoop, 
and  throw  sugared  caraways  over  it. 
\  Bice'Cakefor  the  Centre  of  a  Table, — the  fashionable 
Gateau  de  Biz, — Prepare  the  rice  as  for  a  casserole  (see 
page  367),  and  for  tour  ounces  take  a  quart  of  boiled 
cream,  in  which  the  peel  of  a  lemon  has  been  infused. 
Let  them  soak  till  the  rice  has  absorbed  all  the  cream, 
and  is  swelled.  Sweeten  this  with  fine  sugar,  and 
season  with  essence  of  lemon.  When  cool,  add  the 
beat  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  well  whisked 
by  themselves,  and  also  a  good  piece  of  butter.  Then 
pour  four  ounces  of  melted  butter  into  the  mould,  and 
turn  it  round  and  round  till  the  coding  butter  adheres 
to  all  sides  of  it.  Next  cover  the  mould  with  fine 
bread-crumbs;  and  this  done,  pour  in  the  cake. 
Bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  turn  it  upside 
down  on  the  dish,  and  garnish  it  with  flowers,  &c.  &c. 

Obs. — ^If  any  of  the  material  is  left  after  filling  the 
mould,  roll  it  up  in  the  shape  of  corks,  dip  them  in 
butter,  and  fry  as  fritters.  Dressed  round  fried  pars- 
ley, this  makes  croquets  of  rice.  A  dozen  sweet  and  a 
few  bitter  almonds  may  be  put  to  this  cake ;  and  it 
may  be  made  of  vermicelli,  or  served  as  a  pudding, 
with  a  custard-sauce. 

A  common  Seed^Cake, — ^Mix  a  half-pound  of  beat 
white  sugar  with  two  pounds  of  flour  in  a  large  bowl 
or  pan.  Make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  pour  into  it  a 
half.pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
yeast.     Mix  a  little  of  the  surrounding  flour  with  this. 
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and  throwing  a  cloth  over  the  vessel^  set  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  an  hour  or  two.  Add  to  this  half  a  pound 
of  melted  butter^  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds^  and  a 
little  allspice^  ginger^  and  nutmeg,  and  milk  sufficient 
to  make  the  whme  of  a  proper  stiffness.  Butter  a 
hoop,  and  pour  in  the  mixture.  Let  it  stand  a  half- 
hour  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to  rise,  and  then 
bake  it. 

Scotch  Diet'Cake. — Take  a  pound  of  fine  sugar  sift- 
ed, the  same  weight  of  eggs  very  well  whisked,  and 
mix  and  beat  them  together  for  twenty  minutes.  Sea-^ 
son  with  lemon-grate  and  cinnamon.  Stir  in  very 
smoothly  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifted  £our. 
This  is  a  very  light  cake,  and  will  bake  quickly.  It 
may  either  be  iced,  or  have  sifted  sugar  strewed  over 
it  before  baking. 

Scotch  Short-Bread, — To  the  fourth  of  a  peck  of 
flour,  take  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  and  of  candied 
orange-peel,  citron  and  blanched  almonds,  two  ounces 
each.  Cut  these  in  rather  large  pieces,  and  mix  them 
with  the  flour.  Rub  down  among  the  flour  a  pound 
of  butter  in  very  minute  bits,  and  melt  a  half-pound, 
and  with  this  work  up  the  flour,  &c.  The  less  knead- 
ing ^t  g^ts  the  more  short  and  crisp  the  cakes  will  be. 
Roll  out  the  paste  into  a  large  wel] -shaped  oval  cake 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  divide  this.  Pinch 
the  cakes  neatly  at  the  edges,  and  mark  them  on  the 
top  with  the  instrument  used  for  the  purpose,  or  with 
a  fork.  Strew  caraway-comfits  over  the  top,  and  a 
fbw  stripes  of  citron.  Bake  on  paper  rubbed  with 
flour. 

Obs. — ^Plainer  short-bread  may  be  made  by  using 
less  butter  and  no  candied  fruit.  The  whole  of  the 
butter  maybe  melted,  which  makes  the  process  easier. 
Chopped  almonds  are  used  for  rich  short-bread. 

Savoy  or  Sponge  Biscuit, — Whisk  twelve  eggs  till 
white  and  thick,  and  mix  with  them  a  pound  of  sifted 
sugar.  Beat  these  very  well  together,  and  then  gra- 
dually mix  in  a  half-pound  of  flour,  and  a  seasoning 
of  essence  of  lemon,  or  lemon-grate,  and  a  little  orange* 
flower  water.  Butter  a  melon  or  Turk's-cap  mould, 
and  fill  it  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  Bake  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour^  and  when  ready,  take  out 


die  cake,  Aaking  the  mould  to  loosen  it  Sfitmge* 
iucmfg  ere  bakcn  in  small. tin  duqpes^  imd  ic^  of 
glased  with  sifted  sugars 

06«««— lliese  light  cakes,  or  the  remains  of  them, 
are  well  suited  to  puddings  or  trifles. 

Mocanooiia.^^— vlanch  and  pound  with  the  whites 
of  four  egesa  pound  of  Jordan  almonds.  Add  to  this 
two  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and  pound  these  ingredients 
to  a  paste ;  then  put  in  eight  more  whites  of  eggs.  Mix 
the-  whole  well  together ;  fill  a  biseuit-83rringe,  and 
•quart  Ihe  macaroons  through  this  on  wafer-paper,  and 
lire  them  slowly  on  tins.  Ratqfia-eakes  may  be  made 
as  4dboTe,  by  using  mie-half  bitter  almonds.  Drop  the 
biscuit  from  a  kmfe,  instead  of  a  squirt,  if  you  like. 

Flam  <7tiiger6read.— Mix  with  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  four  of  brown  sugar,  a 
halC^unoe  of  ground  ginger,  and  some  allspice.  Make 
thift  ifltD  a  paste  with  two  ounces  of  hot  treacle,  and 
shnpe  and  bake  the  cakes. 

JPmc  Gtiijf€r6read.— Two  pounds  of  flour,  a  half* 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  a  half*pound  of  orapge-peel 
cut  into  bits,  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,.half  an  ounce 
of  camway'seeds,  doves,  mace,  and  scmie  allspice. 
Mix  with  these  a  pound  and  a  half  ci  treacle,  and  a 
half-pound  of  meUed  butter.  Mix  the  ingredients 
well  together,  and  let  them  stand  for  some  hours  before 
lolling  out  the  cakes.  The  paste  will  require  a  little 
additional  flour  in  rolling  out.  Cut  the  cakes,  mark 
the  top  in  diamonds  wiui  a  knife,  and  bake  them  on 
tin  plates.  Oingerbread'nuU  may  be  made  of  the 
above  paste,  but  a  little  more  of  the  ginger  and  other 

Sicesv  should  be  employed,  and  a  good  deal  more  flour. 
ike  on  paper. 

SHALL  TEA-CAKB8. 

Good  7ea«C^e«.-*-Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into 
eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  mix  with  this  six  ounces  of 
cleaned  currants,  the  same  of  beat  sugar,  and  three 

*  Ab  endless  ▼arieiy  of  sxaall  biscuit  is  made  in  the  manner  of 
macaroons,  as  light  Jemon-biscuit,  by  using  grated  peel  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  chocolate  biscuit,  orange  and  common  biscuit. 
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beat  ^ffs.  Make  this  into  a  paste^  and  roll  k  out 
about  a  naif-inch  thick,  and  gtamp  out  the  cakei^of 
any  dze  you  please  with  a  wine-glass,  ale-glass,  ^ 
small  tumbler,  by  running  a  paste-cutter  round  tlMT 
glass.     Dust  the  top  with  sugar. 

Tunhridse'Cakes^-'^Make  them,  as  above,  of  any 
size  you  please,  and  strew  carawayHDomfits  over  the 
top. 

Shrewsbury  Cd^«.— Beat  half  a  pound  of  cold  but-^^ 
ter  to  a  cream,  and  mix  with  it  six  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar,  eight  ounces  of  flour,  a  few  caraway-seeds,  and 
some  pounded  cinnamon,  two  eggs  beat,  and  a  little 
rose-water.  Roll  out  the  paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  adding  a  little  more  flour  if  necessary, 
and  stamp  out  the  cakes  of  any  shape  or  size  that  is 
liked. 

Bath  Cakes.— '"RoU  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a 
poimd  of  flour,  and  add  four  beat  eggs  and  a  glassful 
of  yeast.  Set  this  before  the  fire  to  rise  ;  then  add 
four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a  fewcaraway^ seeds. 
Roll  the  paste  into  thin  sheets,  and  stamp  them  outi 
Bake  them  on  tins.     They  should  rise  very  light. 

06^.*~*This  is  made  into  Bath  Bums  by  moulding 
the  paste  in  the  shape  of  buns,  and  strewing  a  few 
sugar-caraways  over  the  tcms. 

Scotch  PetticoaUTails.^^Mix  a  half.<»unce  of  cara« 
way-seeds  with  the  fourth  of  a  peck  of  flour.  Make 
m,  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  pour  into  it 
twelve  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  quarter-pint  of 
milk,  and  three  ounces  of  beat  sugar.  Knead  this, 
but  not  too  much,  or  it  will  become  tough ;  divide  it 
in  two,  and  roll  it  out  round,  and  rather  thin^TCut 
the  cake  by  running  a  paste- cutter  round  a  large  din- 
ner-plate,  or  other  large  round  plate.  Cut  a  cake 
from  the  centre  of  this  with  a  small  saucer  or  large 
tumbler.  Keep  the  inner  circle  whole,  and  cut  the 
outer  one  into  eight  petticoat4ails.  Bake  these  on 
paper  laid  on  tins,  serve  the  round  cake  in  the  middle 
of  the  plate,  and  ibe  petticoat-tails  round  it. 

Queen^akes. — ^Make  these  as  pound-cake  or  plum- 
cake  ;  but  bake  in  small  saucers,  or  fluted  tins  made 
for  the  purpose. 

Cinnamon^Cakes.'-'Whisk  six  eggs  with  a  glass  of 
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roie-water;  add  a  pound  of  dfted  sugar  and  a  quarter- 
ounce  of  ground  cinnamon^  with  flour  enough  to  make 
a  paste.  Roll  this  out«  and  cut  it  into  small  cakes. 
Bake  them  on  paper.  They  may  be  iced,  or  have 
sifted  sugar  strewed  orer  them. 

Sugar  Tea-Cakes.^^Msike  a  paste  with  a  pound  of 
flour,  twelve  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,alittle  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  a  glass  of  orange- 
fliower  water.  Roll  it  out  thin,  cut  with  a  stamp  or 
glass,  strew  sugar  over  the  cakes,  and  bake  them. 

Derby  Short-Cake*. — Rub  down  a  pound  of  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  mix  with  this  a  half- 
pound  of  beat  sugar,  an  egg,  and  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  a  paste.  Roll  this  out  thin,  and  cut  out  the  - 
cakes  in  any  form.  Bake  on  tin  plates  for  about  ten 
minutes,  fhey  may  be  iced,  or  have  sifted  sugar 
strewed  over  them. 

KetU  Drop'Cakes^'-^A  pound  of  flour,  a  half-pound 
of  butter,  the  same  of  sifted  sugar  and  currants.  Make 
this  into  a  paste  with  two  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  or- 
ange^flower  water,  a  glass  of  brandy  and  one  of  sweet 
wine.  Mix  up  quickly,  and  drop  the  batter  through 
a  biscuit-funnel  on  floured  tins,  and  bake  for  five  or 
six  minutes. 

RouUCakes, — To  the  beat  yolks  of  twelve  eggs 
put  a  half-pound  of  butter  beat  to  a  cream,  half  a 
pound  <^  sifted  sugar,  the  fresh  grate  of  a  lemon,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  flour  dried.  Season  this  with  » 
little  orange-flower  water,  or  a  few  pounded  almonds. 
When  very  well  mixed,  pour  the  cake  into  a  paper 
mould.  Let  it  be  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  bake  it,  and 
when;  cool  ice  it,  and  cut  it  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
ruler  into  squares,  lozenges,  diamonds,  &c.  Moisten 
the  edges  of  these  bits  with  sugar,  and  crisp  them 
before  the  fire. 

Common  Buns, — Take  two  pounds  of  flour  and  one 
of  beat  sugar,  and  mix  them.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  flour,  and  put  in  a  glassful  of  thick 
yeast,  and  half  a  pint  of  warmed  milk.  Make  a  thin 
batter  of  the  surrounding  flour  and  the  milk,  and  set 
the  dish  covered  before  the  fire  till  the  leaven  begins 
to  ferment.  Then  put  to  the  mass  a  half-pound  of 
melted  butter,  and  milk  enough  to  make  a  soft  paste 
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of  all  the  flour.  Cover  this  with  a  dust  of  flour^  and 
let  it  once  more  rise  for  half  an  hour.  Then  shape 
the  dough  into  buns^  and  lay  them  apart  on  buttered 
tin  plates  in  rows  to  rise  for  a  half-hour.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Cross*  Buns  are  made  of  the  same  sort  of  dough, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  sugar^  and  a  season- 
ing of  cinnamon,  allspice,  and  mace.  They  must, 
when  moulded,  have  the  figure  of  the  cross  impressed 
on  them  with  a  stamp.  Seed-Buns  are  also  made  as 
above,  with  the  adoition  of  caraway-seeds.  They 
may  be  baked  in  pans,  and  glazed. 

Plum  Buns. — ^Mix  with  the  dough  of  common  cross- 
buns,  currants,  candied  orange-peel,  blanched  almonds 
chopped,  and  a  seasoning  of  cinnamon  and  mace. 
Mark  them  round  the  edge  when  moulded,  and  bake 
as  common  bups. 

A  Scotch  Half^eck  Bun,  from  Mrs  Eraser's  Cookery. 
— ^Take  half  a  peck  of  flour,  keeping  out  a  little  to 
work  it  up  with ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  and  break  in  sixteen  ounces  of  butteif ;  pour  in 
a  mutchkin  (pint)  of  warm  water;  and  three  gills  of 
yeast,  and  work  it  up  into  a  smooth  dough.  If  it  is 
not  wet  enough,  put  in  a  little  more  warm  water; 
then  cut  off  one-third  of  the  dough,  and  lay  it  aside 
for  the  cover.  Take  three  pounds  of  stoned  raisins, 
three  pounds  of  cleaned  currants,  half  a  pound  of 
blanched  almonds  cut  long  ways  ;  candied  orange  and 
citron-peel  cut,  of  each  eight  ounces ;  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  two  ounces  of 
ginger,  all  beat  and  sifted.  Mix  the  spices  by  them- 
selves, then  spread  out  the  dough ;  lay  the  fruit  upon 
it ;  strew  the  spices  over  the  fruit,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther. When  it  is  well  kneaded,  roll  out  the  cover,  and 
lay  the  bun  upon  it ;  then  cover  it  neatly,  cut  it  round 
the  sides,  prickle  it,  and  bind  it  with  paper  to  keep 
it  in  shape ;  set  it  in  a  pretty  quick  oven,  and,  just 
before  you  take  it  out,  glaze  the  top  with  a  beat  egg. 

WAFERS. 

There  are  wine,  butter,  and  cream  wafers.  The 
latter  is  the  sort  commonly  made.  Mix  in  equal 
quantities  dry  flour  and  sifted  sugar.  To  every  six 
spoonfuls  of  this  you  mean  to  use,  allow  three  eggs. 
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Bait  the  mats,  and  flaronr  it  wiA  leaum,  csu^ge- 
flower  water,  or  maoe.  Pot  a  very  little  firedi  yeaat 
to  it  if  you  have  it,  and  moisten  it  down  to  a  thiAi^ 
batter  with  good  cream.  Work  die  ingredients  well, 
and  let  the  whole  settle  a  while.  When  wanted, 
rub  the  irons  for  making  wafers  with  fat  bacon,  or 
with  fine  wax.  A  tea-«noonfttl  of  the  batter  will  make 
one  wafer.  Turn  the  iron  round  as  it  bakes  over  a 
brisk  fire.  When  cold,  sprinkle  them  with  sugar,  and 
serve. 

HOU8BHOLD  BBBAB,  &C. 

CoNMioa   Wheaiin  Bread  on  CobbMs  P^n.— Pat  a 

bushel  of  flour  into  a  trough.    Make  a  deep  hole  in 

the  middle  of  the  heap,  and  take  for  a  bushel  of  flour 

a  pint  of  good  yeast,  and  stir  it  well  up  with  as  much 

muk-warm  water.    Pour  this  into  the  hole  made  in 

the  flour ;  then  take  a  spoon,  and  work  it  round  the 

edges  of  this  body  of  moisture,  so  as  to  bring  into  it 

by  degrees  flour  enough  to  make  a  thin  batter,  which 

must  be  well  stirred  for  a  minute  or  two.    llirow  a 

handful  of  flour  over  the  surface  of  this  batter,  and 

cover  the  whole  with  the  folds  of  a  cloth  to  keep  it 

warm.     Set  it  by  the  fire,  regulating  the  distance  by 

the  state  of  the  weather  and  season  of  the  year.  When 

the  batter  has  risen  enough  to  make  cracks  in  the 

flour,  form  the  whole  mass  into  dough  thus : — Begin 

by  strewii^  six  ounces  of  salt  over  the  heap ;  and  then 

beginning  round  the  hole  containing  the  batter,  work 

the  flour  into  the  batter,  pouring  in  milk- warm  soft 

water  or  milk  as  it  is  wanted.     When  the  whole  mass 

is  moistened,  knead  it  well,  that  the  fermented  paste 

may  be  duly  mixed  with  the  whole  mass.     Mould  the 

loaves;  let  them  rise  for  twenty  minutes,  and  put 

them  into  the  oven,  which  should  be  previously  heat* 

ed.    The  loaves  will  require  a  length  of  time  to  fire 

proportioned  to  their  size. 

To  bake  BreaJdkst  Rolls. — To  two  pounds  of  flour 
put  a  spoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter-pint  or  less  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  as  much  warmed  milk  and  water  as  will 
make  a  batter.  Stir  this  well  till  it  is  smooth,  and 
let  it  stand  covered  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  two 
hours,  if  you  have  time  to  wait  so  long.     Add  as  much 
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more  flour  into  which  you  have  rubbed  down  what 
butter  you  mean  to  put  to  the  rolls.  Work  the  doughy 
divide  it^  and  mould  the  rolls  ;  fire  them  on  tins,  and 
rasp,  and  keep  them  covered  to  keep  soft. 

Manhevm  Eolls, — a  French  Receipt, — Put  two  raw 
eggs  among  six  ounces  of  flour,  with  two  ounces  of 
sifted  sugar.  Mix  this  to  a  paste,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  anise-seeds  in  powder.  If  the  paste  be  too 
wet,  put  in  more  flour.  Make  this  kneaded  paste 
level,  and  cut  it  into  rolls  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  two  broad.  Bake  them  on  a  buttered  tin,  and 
glaze  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Cut  tliem  when  done 
into  very  small  cakes. 

Brawn  Bread  is  made  as  above,  with  coarse  flour, 
or  a  proportion  of  bran  added  to  fine  flour. 

French  Breads — All  sorts  of  fine  bread  baked  with 
milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  receive  this  name^  To  a  half- 
peck  of  the  finest  flour  put  a  quart  of  lukewarm  milk,  a 
little  salt,  a  quarter-pound  of  melted  butter,  and  a  half- 
pint  of  bleached  yeast ;  whisk  the  fluids  together,  and 
add  two  or  three  beat  eggs ;  mix  the  flour  with  this, 
handling  it  as  little  as  possible ;  let  the  dough  rise,  and 
mould  the  bread  into  rolls,  cakes,  &c.  Bake  on  tins 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  rasp  the  loaves. 

Sally  Lunn  Cakes. — Make  them  as  French  bread, 
but  dissolve  some  sugar  in  the  hot  milk.  Mould  into 
the  form  of  cakes.  A  little  saflron  boiled  in  the  milk 
enriches  the  colour  of  these  or  any  other  cakes. 

Yorkshire  Cakes  are  made  as  above,  only  moulded 
smaller, 

Irish  Bread  Breachd,* — To  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  two  quartern-loaves  put  a  half-pound  of  melted 
butter.  Make  the  dough  with  fresh  yeast,  and  when 
it  has  risen,  mix  in  a  half.poundof  beat  sugar,  a  half- 
pound  of  currants,  picked,  cleaned,  and  dried;  the 
same  quantity  of  stoned  raisins;  aiew  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  chopped,  and  some  candied  orange-peel. 
Mould  and  bake  tne  loaves. 

Yeast. — There  are  many  ways  of  preparing  yeast, 
but  no  yeast  is  to  be  compared  with  that  mad^  of  fresh 
I.I.  I  -■■■     ■         >'       ■  ■  ■' ,11.  -  ■  I  ■  ■ 

*  This  Irish  word  signifies  spotted  or  freckled.  Hiis  mottled 
loaf  is  the  holiday -cake  of  Munster. 
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worts.  Yeut  is  made  of  the  flour  of  pease^  rye^  per- 
tatoes,  and  wheats  mixed  with  sucar  and  water^  after- 
wards fermented  with  good  firew  yeast.  Bad  yeast 
may  be  improved  by  miziog  in  it  flour  and  sugar^ 
with  a  little  warm  water,  or  by  bleaching  it ;  that  is, 
beating  up  the  yeast  with  water  equal  in  quantity  to 
itself,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  to  each  quart  of  yeast. 
In  twelve  hours  pour  off  the  thin.  What  remains 
will  be  improved  yeast. 

Hutsian  Yeast, — the  best  Substitute  that  we  knorv, — 
Make  a  thick  wort  of  ground  rye  or  malt,  and  for  a 
gallon  of  this  take  three  ounces  or  more  of  leaven,  and 
dissolve  it  in  a  little  of  the  wort.  Mix  the  whole,  and 
add  a  half-pound  of  ground  malt ;  shake  the  mixture 
for  some  time,  and  in  half  an  hour  add  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  good  yeast ;  cover  for  forty- eight  hours, 
and  the  whole  will  be  good  yeast. 

Another  Substitute. — ^To  a  pound  of  good  mashed 
potatoes,  of  the  mealy  kind,  put  two  ounces  of  brown 
sugar.  Pulp  the  potatoes  through  a  colander,  and  mix 
them  with  hot  water ;  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
good  yeast.  This  is  not  so  strong  as  beer-yeast,  but 
it  does  for  household-bread  by  using  more  of  it.  In 
the  country,  this  substitute,  as  it  is  easily  obtained, 
will  be  found  particularly  convenient. 

Camp  Yeast. — ^Make  a  thin  gruel  of  a  gallon  of 
spring  water,  with  flour  of  rye,  wheat,  or  pease ;  boil 
it,  stirring  it  well  for  twenty  minutes.  Add  to  this  a 
half-pound  of  raw  sugar,  and  when  as  cool  as  new 
milk,  put  a  quarter-pint  of  fresh  yeast  to  this,  and  let 
it  ferment,  covered  before  the  flre,  or  in  a  warm  place. 
Pour  ofl^  this  part.  Keep  bottled  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
this  to  ferment  the  next  quantity  wanted.  A  gill  will 
do  for  four  quartern-loaves. 


PART    FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  L 

LIQUEURS^  CORDIALS^  HOME-MADE  WINES^  BEERS^  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

The  best  basis  of  all  Liqueurs  is  pure  rectified  spirit, 
or  uncolourcd  proof  brandy  or  whisky, — provided  the 
latter  have  no  smoky  or  peaUreek  flavour.  Some  fine 
Liqueurs  require  to  be  distilled;  but,  as  this  is  a 
troublesome  process,  in  small  families  they  are  gene- 
rally made  by  infusion,  which  succeeds  very  well. 
The  syrup  employed  must  he  clarified  as  for  preserves. 
Sometimes  capillaire-syrup  is  used ;  but  this,  in  most 
cases,  is  an  unnecessary  expense. 

Cura^. — Infuse  three  drachms  of  sweet  oil  of 
orange-peel  with  a  pint  of  rectified  spirits  and  a  pound 
of  clarified  syrup.  Another  Way. — Infuse  five  ounces 
of  the  dry  peel  of  bitter  oranges,  beat  to  a  paste,  with 
a  little  sugar,  in  a  quart  of  pure  spirit  and  a  pound  of 
clarified  sugar.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  week  in 
a  warm  place,  and  strain  it  off,  first  through  a  jelly- 
hsi<r,  and  then  patiently  through  filtering-paper. 

N.  B. — This  is  the  mode  of  clearing  all  liqueurs  and 
cordials,  when  straining  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  them. 

Noyeau. — To  a  quart  of  pure  brandy,  or  aquavita?^ 
put  six  ounces  of  clarified  syrup,  one  ounce  of  French 
prunes,  with  the  kernels  broken,  two  ounces  of  sound 
peach,  nectarine,  or,  what  is  better,  apricot  kerneils 
bruised,  a  few  grains  of  celery-seed,  and  a  flavour  of 
essence  of  lemon  or  bitter  orange.  Infuse  for  ten 
days  or  more,  and  filter,  adding  a  half-pint  of  water. 
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Scotch  Noyeau,  a  very  pleasani  Campound.-'^Two 
quarts  of  proof-spirit,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water^  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  clarified  symp^  six  ounces  of 
sweet  and  four  of  bitter  almonds,  blandied  and  chop- 
ped. Infuse  for  a  fortnight,  shaking  the  compound 
occasionally,  and  filter.    Lemon  may  be  added. 

Strong  CtMnamoH  Cordial, — Pour  about  sixpence 
worth  of  oil  of  cinnamon  on  a  few  knobs  of  sugar,  and 
rub  them  well  together.  Mix  this  with  two  quarts  of 
spirits  and  a  pound  of  hot  clarified  syrup.  Shake  well, 
and  let  this  infuse  for  a  few  days,  and  then  filter  it 
for  use.  Water  may  be  added  at  pleasure  to  reduce 
the  strength. 

Obs. — ^This  maybe  made  of  cinnamon  in  substance. 
Use  for  this  quantity  about  the  eighth  of  an  ounce,  and 
the  rind  of  a  quarter  of  a  lemon.  This  and  other  com- 
pounds may  be  coloured  with  burnt  sugar;  but,  if 
well  filtered,  they  look  better  when  pure  and  bright 
Citron  Cordial,  a  high'Jlavoured  and  excellent  Com" 
pound. — Take  yellow  rinds  of  citrons,  six  ounces ;  of 
orange-peel,  four  ounces;  a  nutmeg  bruised,  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  clarified  syrup.  Mix  with  two 
quarts  of  spirits  for  ten  days,  keeping  the  vessel  in  a 
warm  place.     Filter  for  use. 

Clove  Cordial — ^Take  of  bruised  cloves  and  cassia- 
buds,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  a  doz^i  Jamaica 
peppercorns.  Infuse  the  spices  in  hot  water,  and  keep 
the  bottle  by  the  fire,  close  stopped,  for  a  night  or  two. 
Strain  this  to  three  pints  of  proof-spirit,  and  add  sy- 
rup to  taste.  Filter,  and  colour  with  burnt  sugar, 
or  a  bit  of  cochineal.  Mace  or  nutmeg,  bruised, 
may  be  added  to  Clove  Cordial.  It  is  grateful  and 
stomachic. 

Barhadoes  Water.^^To  two  quarts  of  proof-spirit 
add  syrup  to  taste,  two  ounces  of  fresh  orange-peel, 
four  of  lemon-peel,  and  a  few  bruised  doves.  Infuse 
for  ten  days,  and  filter. 

Crime  d^  Orange,  addicioui  Cordial.f-'^ver  a  dozen 
oranges,  sliced,  pour  three  quarts  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  a  pint  of  orange-fiower  water.  Close  the  vessel 
carefully  ;  and  in  ten  days  add  dye  pounds  of  clarified 
syrup,  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  half-ounce  of  tincture 
of  safiron ;  dose  the  vessel  again,  and  in  a  fortnight 
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strain  off  the  liquor  throi^h  a  jelly-bag ;  when  it  has 
settled,  poar  it  from  the  lees  and  bottle  it. 

Obs, — The  lees  of  liqueurs  make  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  those  puddings  and  cakes  for  which  spirits  are 
ordered.    . 

Common  Rattifia. — Take  an  ounce  of  bruised  nut- 
megs, a  half-pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
chopped,  and  a  grain  of  ambergris,  well  rabbed  with 
sugar  in  a  mortar;  infuse  in  two  quarts  of  proof- 
spirit  for  two  weeks,  and  filter. 

Eed  Raiqfia, — Six  pounds  of  the  black-heart  cherry, 
one  of  small  blaek  cherries  or  geens,  and  two  of  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries.  Bruise  the  fruit,  and  when 
it  has  stood  some  time,  drain  off  the  juice,  and  to  every 
pint  add  four  ounces  of  the  best  refined  sugar,  or  of 
syrup,  and  a  quart  of  the  best  brandy.  Strain  through 
a  jelly*bag,  and  flavour  to  taste  with  a  half-ounce  of 
cinnamon  and  a  drachm  of  cloves,  bruised  and  infused 
in  brandy  for  a  fortnight  before. 

Cherry  Brandy  or  Whisky, — Pick  morello,  or  black 
cherries,  from  the  stalks,  and  drop  them  into  bottles, 
till  the  bottles  are  three-quarters  full;  fill  up  with 
brandy  or  whisky.  In  three  weeks  strain  off  the 
spirits,  and  season  with  cinnamon  and  clove  mixture, 
as  in  last  receipt^  adding  syrup  to  taste.  Ratafia  should 
not  be  sweet.  A  second  weaker  decoction  may  be 
obtained  by  pouring  more  spirits  on  the  fruit. 

Black'Cherry  Brandy. — Put,  to  three  quarts  of 
brandy,  four  pounds  of  stoned  black  cherries ; — ^bruise 
the  stones,  and  add  them  to  the  mixture.  Infuse  for 
a  month ; — filter,  and  add  the  flavouring  ingredients 
and  syrup,  as  directed  above.  A  second  infusion  may 
be  made,  which  will  require  more  seasoning  than  that 
first  drawn. 

Obs. — Some  persons  reject  all  perfumes  in  com- 
pounds of  this  kind. 

Raspberry  Brandy  is  made  precisely  as  above,  and 
is  best  when  strong  of  the  fruit,  without  any  other 
flavouring  ingredient. 

Usquebaugh,  or  Irish  Cordial, — ^To  two  quarts  of  the 
best  brandy,  or  whisky  without  a  smoky  taste,  put  a 
pound  of  stoned  raisins,  a  half-ounce  of  nutmegs,  a 
quarter-ounce  of  cloves,  the  same  quantity  of  carda- 
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moms,  all  bruised  in  a  moiftar ;  the  rind  of  a  Seville 
orange,  rubbed  off  on  lumps  of  sugar,  a  little  tincture 
of  safiron,  and  a  half-pound  of  brown  candy-sugar. 
8hake  the  infusion  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  and 
filter  it  for  use. 

Obs» — ^Not  a  drop  of  water  must  be  put  to  Irish 
Cordial.  It  is  sometimes  tinged  of  a  fine  green  with 
the  juice  of  spinage,  instead  of  the  safiron  tint. 

L*Eau  de  ta  Vie.* — This  liqueur  is  very  pleasant, 
and  in  Quality  so  similar  to  Verder  or  Milk  Punch, 
Lemon  Brandy,  &c.,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
any  other  receipt  for  these  compounds  than  Uie  rhjrm- 
ing  one  subjoined. 

Glasgtm  Punch. — {From  Peter's  L^ers,  vol.  3d, 
page  17^.)  "  The  sugar  being  melted  with  a  little 
cold  water,  the  artist  squeezed  about  a  dozen  lemons 
through  a  wooden  strainer,  and  then  poured  in  water 

*  Eau  de  Vie. — The  following  zhjrmiDg  receipt  for  compounding 
this  pleasant  liqueur  is  communicated  by  a  lady,  who  has  contribute 
ed  to  this  volume  many  useful  and  some  rare  receipts : — 

^*  Grown  old,  and  grown  stupid,  vou  just  think  me  fit 

To  transcribe  from  my  granamotner*s  book  a  receipt ; 

And  comfort  it  is  for  a  wight  in  distress. 

To  be  still  of  some  use : — ^ne  could  scarce  be  of  less. 

Were  greater  his  talents,  fair  Anne  might  command 

His  head — ^if  more  worth  than  his  heart  or  his  hand. 

Your  mandates  obeying,  he  sends,  with  much  glee. 

The  genuine  receipt  to  make  rEau  de  la  Vie. 

Take  seven  large  oranges,  and  pare  them  as  thin 

As  a  wafer,  or,  what  is  much  tninner,  your  skin. 

Six  ounces  of  sugar  next  take,  and  bear  mind, 

That  the  sugar  be  of  the  best  double.refined. 

Clear  the  su^  in  near  half  a  pint  of  spring. water. 

In  the  neat  silver  saucepan  you  bought  for  vour  daughter. 

Then  the  fourth  of  a  pint,  you  must  fully  allow. 

Of  new  milk,  made  as  warm  as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 

Put  the  rinds  of  the  lemons,  the  milk,  and  the  syrup, 

In  a  iar,  with  the  rum,  and  give  them  a  stir  up. 

A  fuU  quart  oi  old  rum  ( French  brandy  is  better), 

But  we  ne*er,  in  receipts,  should  stick  close  to  the  letter  ; 

And  then,  to  your  taste,  you  may  add  some  perfume, 

Goa-stone,  or  whatever  you  Gke,  in  its  room. 

Let  it  stand  thus  ten  days,  but  remember  to  shake  it ; 

And  the  closer  you  stop  it,  the  richer  you  make  it. 

Then  filter  through  paper,  'twill  sparkle  and  rise, 

Be  as  soft  as  your  lips,  and  as  bright  as  your  eyes. 

LasL  bottle  it  up,  and,  believe  me,  the  Vicar 

Of  E himself  never  drank  better  L'quor. 

In  a  word,  it  excels,  by  a  million  of  odds. 
The  nectar  your  sister  presents  to  the  gods  \** 
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enough  almost  to  fill  the  bovl.  In  this  state  the  liquor 
goes  by  the  name  of  Sherbet^  and  a  few  of  the  con- 
noisseurs in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  were  re- 
quested to  give  their  opinion  of  it — ^for  in  the  mixing 
of  the  sherbet  lies^  according  to  the  Glasgow  creeds 
at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  battle.  This  being  ap- 
proved by  an  audible  smack  from  the  lips  of  the  um- 
pires, the  rum  was  added  to  the  beverage,  I  suppose, 
m  something  about  the  proportion  of  one  to  seven. 
Last  of  all,  the  maker  cut  a  few  limes,  and  running 
each  section  rapidly  round  the  rim  of  his  bowl,  squeez- 
ed in  enough  of  this  more  delicate  acid  to  flavour  the 
whole  composition.  In 'this  consists  the  true  tour-de^ 
maitre  of  the  punch-maker." 

Glasgow  Punch  is  made  of  cold  water  newly  taken 
from  the  spring.  The  acid  ingredients  above  men- 
tioned will  suffice  for  a  very  large  bowl. 

To  Mull  ^ine.— -Boil  the  spiceries  (cinnamon,  nut- 
meg grated,  cloves,  and  mace)  in  any  quantity  ap- 
proved, in  a  quarter-pint  or  better  of  water ;  put  to 
this  a  full  pint  of  port,  with  sugar  to  taste.  Mix  it 
well.     Serve  with  toasts  or  rusks. 

Obs. — ^The  yolks  of  eggs  were  formerly  mixed  with 
mulled  wine,  as  in  making  custard  or  egg-caudle,  and 
many  flavouring  ingredients  were  employed  which 
are  now  discarcted.* 


•  Hot  Spiced  Wikes — A  variety  of  these  delicious  potations 
were  in  use  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
old  metrical  romances  are  nul  of  elusions  to  these  favourite  com- 
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white  or  red  wine  with  aromatics,  such  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  and 
aromatic  seeds  with  sugar.  Clary  was  made  from  claret,  with  honey 
and  aromatics ;  and  sack  from  the  wine  of  that  name.  These  me- 
dicated  liquors  were  used  as  a  composing  draught,  or  ''  nightcap," 
and  also  drank  at  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet.  '*  Of  these  spiced 
wines,"  says  Le  Grand,  in  his  Vie  Priv^e  des  Frangois,  "  our  poets 
of  the  thirteenth  century  never  speak  without  rapture,  and  as  an  ex. 
^uisite  luxury.  They  considerea  it  the  masterpiece  of  art  to  combine 
in  one  liquor  the  strength  and  flavour  of  wine,  with  the  sweetness  of 
honey,  and  the  perfume  of  the  most  costly  aromatics.  A  banquet 
at  which  no  piment  was  served  would  have  been  diought  wanting 
in  the  most  essential  article."  The  only  kind  of  these  delicious 
beverages  still  in  use,  besides  our  common  mulled  wine,  is  JSishopy 
a  bewitching  mixture  made  of  Burgundy  and  spices,  with  sugar. 
When  this  compound  is  made  of  Bourdeaux  wme,  it  is  caJUd 
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Wine^Whey. — Boil^  in  a  small  saaoepan^  a  half^pint 
oinew  milk,  and  pour  as  much  sherry  or  other  wine 
to  it  as  will  curdle  it.  Take  the  pan  off  the  fire^  and 
when  the  curd  sinks  pour  off  the  whey.  Sweeten  it 
with  good  sugar,  and  with  hot  water  reduce  it  to  any 
degree  of  strength  that  is  wanted.  Vinegar  Whe^, 
Cream  of  Tartar  Wheif,  Lemon  Wkey,  ^c.  may  be 
made  as  above. 

Scotch  Hot  Pint* — Grate  a  nutmeg  into  two  quarts 
of  mild  ale,  and  bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling.  Mix 
a  little  cold  ale  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar 
and  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Gradually  mix  the  hot 
ale  with  the  eggs^  taking  care  that  they  da  not  eurd^e-. 
Put  in  a  half-pint  of  whisky,  and  bring  it  once  more 
nearly  to  boil,  and  then  briskly  pour  it  from  one 
vessel  into  another  till  it  become  smooth  and  bright 

06^.— This  beverage,  carried  round  in  a  bright  cop- 
per tea-kettle,  is  the  celebrated  new-year's-morning 
''  Het  Pint*'  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  Aber- 
deen, half-boiled  sowens  is  used  on  die  same  festive 
occasion.  The  above  is  the  national  beverage  now.  A 
more  refined  composition  is  made  by  substituting  white 
wine  for  ale,  and  brandy  for  whisky. 

Bitters,  an  excellent  Tonic. — ^Take  of  juniper-ber- 
ries two  ounces,  of  gentian-root  one  ounce  and  a  half, 
of  ^coriander- seeds  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  of  orange- 
peel  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  of  calamus-aromaticus  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  of  snake-root  a  drachm,  and  of 
cardamom-seeds  a  half-drachm.  Cut  the  gentian-root 
into  small  pieces,  pound  the  other  ingredients  in  a 
mortar,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  large  bottle  or  jar  with 
four  bottles  of  the  best  malt- whisky  of  the  strength  of 
glass-proof,  or  15  per  cent,  below  hydrometer-proof. 
Shake  the  bottle  a  little  when  the  ingredients  are  first 
put  in,  but  not  afterwards.  Let  it  stand  for  eight  days 
carefully  corked,  and  then  strain  it  off,  and  bottle  it 
for  use. 

Obs. — Gin  or  brandy  may  be  substituted  for  whisky; 
but  whatever  spirit  is  used  must  be  reduced  to  the 
strength  of  glass-proof. 
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simply  Bishop ;  but,  according  to  a  Oerznan  amateur,  it  receives 
the  name  of  Cardinal  when  ola  Rhine  wine  is  used ;  and  even  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  Pope  when  imperial  Tokay  is  employed. 


The  German  Vermimtej  or  W&rmwood'Wine. — ^In- 
fuse two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  extract  of  wormwood  in 
a  quart  of  St  Greorge^  a  celebrated  Hungarian  wine. 
Any  rough  white  wine  will  probably  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

To  make  Sack^Posset-^^This  is  made  either  of  good 
cream  and  grated  sweet  biscuits,  or  of  beat  eggs  and 
milk  instead  of  cream.  Boil  the  cream  or  milk, 
sweeten  it,  and  season  with  cinnamon  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Warm  the  wine  (Canary,  alias  sack)  in  a 
separate  vessel^  and  stir  it  gradually  into  the  milk  ; 
then  pour  it  quickly  from  one  vessel  into  another  till 
perfectly  smooth :  this  is  especially  requisite  if  made 
with  eggs.    See  Wassail  Bowl. 

Ale-Posset. — ^Boil  a  pint  of  new  milk  with  a  slice  of 
bread,  sweeten  and  season  a  bottle  of  mild  ale  in  a 
china  basin  or  dish,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  over 
it.    When  the  head  rises  serve  it. 

Regents  Punch. — ^A  bottle  of  champagne,  a  quarter* 
pintof  brandy,  a  glassful  of  ven7a6/e  Martinique.  With 
this  mix  a  pint  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  best  green 
tea  strained,  with  capillaire  or  simple  syrup  to  taste. 

Obs. — Other  liqueurs  may  be  used  with  this  com- 
pound, and  also  a  flavouring  of  aromatics  first  infused 
and  strained. 

The  Pope's  Posset. — Sweeten  and  boil  a  bottle  of 
white  wine.  Have  a  half-pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
with  a  few  bitter,  blanched,  pounded,  and  boiled 
hi  water,  and  ready  strained.  Mix  the  boiling-hot 
ingredients,  beat  them  well  up  together. 

AtholeBrose. — Mix  with  a  cupful  of  heather-honey, 
two  of  mountain-dew,  alias  whisky,  or,  in  this  pro- 
portion, brandy  and  rum  are  also  used,  though  the 
combination  they  form  with  honey  cannot  be  called 
A  thole  Brose.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  sometimes  beat 
up  with  the  brose. 

Auld  Man's  Milk. — Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  six 
eggs  separately.  Put  to  the  beat  yolks,  sugar  and  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  or  thin  sweet  cream.  Add  to  this 
rum,  whisky,  or  brandy,  to  taste  (about  a  half.pint). 
Slip  in  the  whipped  whites,  and  give  the  whole  a 
gentle  stir  up  in  the  china  punch-bowl,  in  which  it 

t2 
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should  be  mixed.     It  may  be  flavouTed  with  nutmeg 
or  lemon-sett 

Lait  Sucr^* — ^Boil  fine  sagar  in  milk^  and  flavour  it 
with  lemon.  It  is  a  refreshment  fit  for  children's  bails> 
and  is  so  used  in  France. 

Eau  Sucri. — Sugar  in  boiling  water.  It  is  a  frugal 
beverage  much  used  by  French  ladies,  and  is  consider^ 
ed  soporific. 

Rum  Shrub, — ^This  is  made  by  adding  the  juice  and 
an  infusion  of  the  rind  of  Seville  oranges  to  rum,  with 
a  little  syrup  and  plain  water  or  orange-flower  water. 
Honey,  raism-wine,  porter^  citric  acid,  &c.,  are  also 
employed. 

Brandy  Shrub  is  made  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
best  to  buy  these  compounds. 

Currant  Shrub, — frhite  or  Red,^^is  made  by  putting 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  to  rum  or  brandy,  in  the  propor* 
tions  of  a  pint  of  juice,  or  less,  to  a  quart  of  spirit,  and 
adding  syrup  to  taste.    It  must  then  be  filtered. 

Lemonade. — This  agreeable  beverage  wont  formerly 
to  be  fermented, — ^now  the  process  is  more  simple. 
Take  any  number  of  lemons,  suitable  to  the  quantity 
of  liquor  wanted ;  pare  them  as  thin  as  possible ;  then 
rub  the  surface  with  knobs  of  refined  sugar,  to  ex^ 
tract  all  the  zest;  put  the  saturated  sugar  into  a 
basin,  and  squeeze  the  lemons  over  it.  Add  the  best 
refined  sugar  to  taste.  Hot  water,  and  a  little  boiling 
milk,  if  approved,  may  be  added,  in  the  proportions 
wished  for :  three  quarts  to  two  dozen  lemons  is  a  fair 
quantity,  using  the  whole  juice,  but  only  half  the 
rinds.  Skim  tne  liquor  when  well  mixed,  and  run  it 
through  a  jelly-bag  previously  dipped  in  hot  water 
and  wrung. 

Portable  Lemonade, — very  useful  on  Voyages  or  in 
the  Country. — Take  of  tartaric  acid  one  hall-ounce,  re- 
fined sugar  three  ounces,  essence  of  lemon  half  a 
drachm. .  Pound  the  tartaric  acid  and  sugar  very  well 
in  a  marble  mortar,  and  gradually  pour  the  essence 
upon  the  mixture.  Mix  the  whole  very  well,  and  pa- 
per it  up  for  use  in  twelve  separate  parcels  ;  each  of 
which,  when  mixed  with  a  tumbler  of  water,  will  make 
a  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught. 
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Cofdlknre. — ^Beat  up  six  eggs  and  their  shells  with 
sixteen  pounds  of  loaf-sugar ;  put  to  this  three  quarts 
of  water ;  beat  the  whole  mass,  and  boil.it  twice^  and 
skim  it  welL  Perfume  with,  orange-flower  water,  or 
ean  de  tfuUes  fleurs. 

06s, — ^This  syrup  answers  well  for  sweetening  li- 
queurs, or,  with  a  little  lemon-juice  and  water,  makes 
a  pleasant  summer-draught. 

Aromatic  Tincture — Take  an  ounce  of  bruised  cin- 
namon, and  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  carda- 
mom ;  take  also  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  two 
drachms  of  long  pepper,  and  a  quart  of  spirits.  Infuse 
this  for  a  fortnight,  keeping  it  in  a  warm  place,  and 
strain  for  use.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  may  be 
taken  in  a  little  capillaire,  or  eau  sucri,  or  in  wine 
with  a  little  water  or  without.  This  tincture  is  cor- 
dial ;  imd,  in  cases  of  indigestion  and  languor,  is  consi- 
dered restorative. 


BRITISH  OR  HOME-MADE  WINES. 

*'•  Of  wine  may  be  verified  the  merry  induction,  that  good  wine 
maketh  good  blood,  good  blood  causeth  good  humours,  eood  hu- 
mours cause  good  thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  forth  go<xl  works, 
^od  works  carry  a  man  to  Heaven ;  ergo^  good  wine  carrieth  a  man 
to  Heaven." — HmtfeU. 

Those  families  who  make  wine  in  any  quantity  will 
find  it  useful  to  procure  a  treatise  on  this  branch  of 
domestic  economy  alone.  Several  of  those,  well  de- 
serving of  notice,  have  lately  been  published.  We 
shall,  however,  give  receipts  for  making  and  ordering 
the  best  and  most  admired  sorts  of  wine  in  sufficient 
variety  to  suit  most  private  families. 

General  Observations. — The  fruit  ou^t  to  be  ga- 
thered before  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  in  dry  and  sunny 
weather,  which  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  and 
flavour  of  the  wine.  All  fruit  tnat  is  unripe  or  spoil- 
ed should  be  picked  out  with  care,  as  one  ill-flavour- 
ed berry  will  taint  the  juice  of  three  dozen  of  good 
ones.  The  fruit  must  be  carefully  bruised  and  put 
into  a  vat  (or  a  cask  with  the  end  out  of  it),  to  fer- 
ment with  the  water  and  sugar.    The  more  carefully 
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the  husks  and  seeds  are  excluded^  the  better  will  the 
wine  be  in  flavour  and  salutary  qualities.  The  less 
water  that  is  used  the  richer  will  be  the  wine ;  and 
the  more  the  fruit^jiiice,  and  the  less  the  sugar  em- 
ployed^ the  more  will  the  vinous  taste  and  flavour  pre- 
dominate. Two  or  three  days  are  generally  enough 
for  the  white  wines  to  ferment  in  the  vat.  Red  wines 
require  a  day  or  two  longer.  Fermentation  may  be  has- 
tened by  agitating  the  li<}uid,  and  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  place  in  which  Uie  vat  is  pktced.  When 
the  wine  has  undergone  this  process  it  must  be  cleared 
by  being  put  into  hair-bags,  and  strained  in  a  wine- 
pressj  or  strained  throng  a  canvass-bag.  ^Sieves 
are  used  in  the  small  scale  of  wine-making^  and  are 
convenient  in  small  families.!  The  casks  are  then  fill- 
ed till  within  an  inch  of  the  l>ung-h(^e,  which  should 
be  slightly  covered  over.  The  casks  must  be  set  in  a 
cool  mace ;  and  now  another  fermentation  comes  on^ 
called  the  spiritous,  which  will  throw  off  the  feculence 
that  remains  in  the  must,  and  greatly  purify  the  wine. 
When  this  second  fermentation  has  abated^  the  spirits 
ordered  for  the  wine  must  be  added>  and  the  cask  fill- 
ed up  and  bunged.  In  six  weeks  or  more  the  cask 
must  be  pegged^  to  see  if  the  wine  is  bright^  and  if 
so,  it  must  be  carefully  racked  off  from  the  lees  into 
another  cask.  The  best  method  is  this : — Bore  a  hole 
about  half  way  up  the  cask,  and  use  a  small  quill  to 
draw  off  the  purest  of  the  wine.  Now  bore  a  hole 
a  little  lower  down,  and  if  what  is  drawn  off  be  not 
so  bright  as  the  first  drawn,  do  not  mix  them.  The 
lees  may  be  filtered.  The  best  qualities  of  home- 
made wines  (for  they  never  will  have  the  flavour  of 
grape«  wines)  consist,  after  all,  in  colour  and  bright- 
ness ;  so  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  them 
carefully  racked.  When  not  perfectly  translucent  on 
a  first  racking,  the  wine  must  be  racked  a  second 
and  even  a  third  time,  aadjined.  Wine  should  be 
bottled  in  clear  weather.  The  bottles  must  be  new, 
or  at  least  perfectly  clean,  and  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  die  corking.  A  variety  of  things^  are  used 
for  perfuming  wines;  such  as  sweet  herbs,  peach*. 
leaves,  sweet  bay-leaves,  almonds,  kernels  of  fruit, 
bergfutnot,  ifweet  herbs,  ginger,  &c.  &c.     Brandy  will 
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enrich  your  wines :  it  cmgbt,  when  added^  to  be  first 
mixed  with  honey  or  syrap.  Flat  wines  may  be 
enlivened  by  adding  raisins  bruised^  mixing  first  a 
little  spirits  with  them.  The  addition  of  good  wine 
will  better  answer  the  same  purpose.  Wine  is  very 
apt  to  ferment  over  much ;  this  may  be  checked  by 
removing  it  into  a  cool  place,  adding  a  little  spirits 
to  check  it,  and  making  the  bung  fast,  so  as  to  ex- 
elude  al^  air.  We  would  recommend,  as  a  certain 
means  of  making  the  first  fermentation  sure,  to  com- 
mence the  process  with  a  quart  of  the  cooled  liquor 
in  a  small  vessel.  This  may  be  gradually  increased 
to  two  or  three  quarts,  ana  then  put  to  the  whole 
contents  of  the  vat  which  you  wish  to  ferment.  By 
this  means  less  yeast  will  do,  and  the  process  will  be 
more  certain*  This  rule  is  applicable  to  ginger-beer 
and  to  every  sort  of  fermented  liquor.  Aft^  fermen- 
tation is  over,  be  sure  the  cask  is  kept  quite  full  and 
close  bunged.  The  sooner  wine  is  bottled  after  it 
has  Jined^  the  more  it  will  sparkle ;  we  do  not  say  it 
will  be  the  better  wine. 

BBST  WHIl!B-GOOBSBBRBy  CHAMPAGNE. 

To  every  Scotch  pint  of  white  gooseberries  mashed, 
add  a  quart  and  a  half  of  water,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
good  loaf-sugar  bruised  and  dissolved.  Stir  the  whole 
well  in  the  tub  or  vat,  and  throw  a  blanket  over  the 
vessel;  which  is  proper  in  making  all  wines,  unless 
you  wish  to  slacken  the  process  of  fermentation.  Stir 
the  ingredients  occasionally,  and  in  three  days  strain 
oflP  the  liquor  into  a  cask.  Keep  the  cask  full,  and 
when  the  spiritous  fermentation  has  ceased,  add,  for 
every  gallon  of  .wine,  a  halfrpint  of  brandy,  or  good 
whisky,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Sherry  or  Madeira. 
Bung  up  the  cask  Ycry  closely,  covering  the  bung 
with  clay ;  and  when  Jftned^  which  will  be  in  from 
three  to  six  months,  rack  it  carefully  off,  and  rack  it 
again  if  not  quite  bright. 

N,  B. — ^The  fruit  should  be  rather  over  ripe.  A 
very  excellent  white-currant  wine  may  be  made  by 
this  receipt,  or  a  wine  of  white  gooseberries  and  white 
currants  mixed. 
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Red'Goottherry  Wine* — ^Take  eqnal  measure  of  wa- 
ter and  bruised  miitj  or  more  of  the  fruit  if  it  be  plen-  -J 
tifbl.  To  every  twenty  pints  (Scotch)  of  the  mixture 
add  fifteen  pounds  of  good  loaf-sugar,  and  a  pound  of 
sliced  beet-root.  When  casked  and  fermented,  add  a 
quart  or  more  of  brandy. 

Briiith  Rhenish.-^'To  every  gallon  of  fresh  apple-  I 

juice,  add  two  pounds  of  loa^sugar.  Boil,  and  sKim 
this  till  quite  limpid.     Strain  it.     Ferment  it  as  cither  j 

wines;  and  when  the  head  flattens,  rack  it  off 
clear,  and  tun  it.  Next  season  rack  it  off  again :  add 
a  pint  of  brandy  to  every  three  gallons. 

0&«.-»-This  is  a  highly-reputed  wine,  but  we  have 
no  actual  experience  of  its  qualities.  ' 

Red^Currani  Wine. — To  twenty  Scotch  pints  of  wa- 
ter put  thirty-six  pints  or  more  of  red  currants,  and 
one  of  raspberries.  When  these  have  fermented,  add 
twenty  pounds  of  good  sugar,  and,  after  the  wine  is 
casked,  two  pints  of  brandy.  This  will  make  eighteen 
gallons  of  wine. 

N.  B. — Red  tartar  in  fine  powder,  and  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  sliced  beet-root,  may  be  added  to  the  above 
to  deepen  the  colour.  The  JiuU  of  the  black  currant 
boiled,  and  the  liquid  strained  and  used  as  water,  an- 
swers very  well  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  co- 
lour of  wines. 

A  cheap  Wine  of  mixed  FruiL-^Take  equal  mea- 
sure of  water  and  such  fruits  as  you  can  get ;  such  as 
raspberries,  cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and 
currants,  either  black,  red,  or  white.  Ferment  and 
add  fifteen  pounds  of  treacle  or  coarse  sugar  for  every 
twenty  gallons.  Perfume  with  a  quarter-pound  of 
ground  ginger,  and  a  handful  of  sweet  marjoram,  and 
lemon-thyme.     Add  two  quarts  of  whisky. 

N,  B. — ^A  more  delicate  compound  Trine  may  be 
made  by  using  loaf-sugar  and  brandy :  the  colour  may 
be  enriched  by  two  ounces  of  red  tartar. 

Elder-jUmer  Wine,  or  Enelisk  Frontiniac.^-^Whisk 
six  whites  of  eggs  in  six  gallons  of  water,  and  put  to 
this  sixteen  pounds  of  ffood  loaf-sugar.  Boil  and  skim 
it  well.  Put  to  the  boiling  liquid  eight  pounds  of  the 
best  raisins  chopped,  and  a  quarter-peck  of  elder-  , 

flowers.    Infuse  these,  but  do  not  boil  them.    When 
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cool>  put  a  quarter-pint  of  jreast  to  the  liquid^  stirring 
it  well  up.  Next  da^  put  in  the  juice  of  four  lemons 
and  the  thin  rind.  Let  it  ferment  in  the  open  vessel 
for  three  days^  and  then  strain  and  cask  it. 

Obs, — ^The  wine,  if  properly  managed,  resembles 
Frontiniac.  Elder^tvine,  made  of  the  elder-berries,  is 
a  rich  and  expensive  preparation.  Made  in  the  pro.* 
portions  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  three  pints  of 
elder-berry  juice  to  the  gallon  of  water,  enriched 
with  chopped  raisins,  and  perfumed  and  flavoured 
with  ginger,  nutmeg,  cloves,  &c.  An  excellent  but 
very  expensive  Elder' wine  is  made  by  using  equal 
weight  of  water  and  Malaga  raisins,  and  an  eignth 
part  elder-berries,  and  flavouring  with  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  and  ginger.  This  wine  is  the  pride  of 
many  English  housewives,  and  no  expense  nor  pains 
are  spared  in  its  preparation. 

Orange^Wine* — ^Dissolve  twelve  pounds  of  loaf-su- 
gar in  six  gallons  of  water,  in  which  the  whites  of  a 
dozen  eggs  have  been  whisked.  Whisk  the  whole, 
and  boil  and  skim  it.  When  nearly  cold,  put  into  it 
six  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  the  juice  of  a  dozen  lemons. 
Next  morning  skim  off  the  top,  and  add  the  parings 
of  the  lemons  and  the  juice  and  yellow  rind  of  four 
dozen  Seville  oranges.  Ferment  for  three  days,  and 
cask  the  wine. 

N.  B, — This  wine  may  be  improved  by  substituting 
honey  for  one-third  of  the  sugar.  It  may  be  enrich- 
ed by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  high-flavoured  wines, 
and  perfumed  with  ginger,  bitter  almonds,  bergamot, 
citron,  peach-leaves,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
orange-rind  is  by  some  thought  to  give  too  decided  a 
flavour ;  less  may  be  used  at  pleasure. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Wine  rf  Raisins. — Take  two 
pounds  of  loaf-^ugar,  one  pound  of  Malaga  raisins, 
and  the  juice  and  peel  of  a  Seville  orange,  to  each  gal- 
lon of  water.  Add  the  orange-juice  when  the  wine  is 
nearly  done  fermenting.  Lemon^Wine  is  made  th  the 
same  manner,  using  the  lemon  in  rather  greater  quan- 
tity than  the  orange. 

Parsnip-'Wine, — To  every  four  pounds  of  parsnips, 
cleaned  and  quartered,  put  a  gallon  of  water.  Boil  till 
they  are  quite  soft,  and  strain  the  liquor  clear  off  with- 
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ottt  ervthmg  the  parsnips.  To  every  gallon  of  the 
liqaor  pot  three  pounds  of  knf-sugar,  and  a  half- 
oonee  of  crude  tartar.  When  nearly  ccAd,  put  fresh 
yeast  to  it.  Let  it  stand  iaar  days  in  a  warm  room, 
and  then  hung  it  up. 

N.  B«— Par«nip*wine  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  other 
home-made  wines  as  mudi  as  East-India  Madeira 
does  that  of  the  Cape.  So  much  is  said  for  it,  and  on 
good  authoritTj  laat  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial. 
Horseradidfe-wine  is  made  as  above,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  ffouty  habits. 

Gimmer^V^ne,  apkagami  Cordial  Wine^-^-To  ten  gal- 
lons oft  water,  in  which  fifteen  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  have 
been  dissolved,  put  the  beat  whites  of  a  dosen  eggs  ; 
mix  this  well,  and  boil  and  skim  it ;  then  put  to  it 
twelve  ounces  of  the  best  ginger  peeled  and  bruised. 
Boil  the  whole  a  half-hour  in  a  covered  boiler  to  ex- 
tract the  flavour.  When  the  liquor  is  nearly  cold^ 
put  a  glassful  of  fresh  yeast  into  the  tub.  Let  it  fer- 
ment for  three  days,  and  on  the  second  add  the  thin 
parings  of  four  Seville  orsnges  and  six  lemons.  Cask 
it,  and  botde  off  in  six  weeks  or  less. 

0A«.— This  wine  may  be  perfumed^  or  aroinatized^ 
as  it  is  called,  by  a  few  cloves,  some  mace^  cinna- 
mon, and  nutmegs,  bruised  and  infused  in  brandy :  the 
strained  infusion  must  be  put  to  the  wine  before  it  is 
bottled. 

Birdi-'Wint. — ^To  eveiy  gallon  of  the  sap  of  the 
birch-tree,  boiled,  put  four  pounds  of  white  sugar 
and  the  thin  paring  of  a  lemon.  Boil  and  skim  this 
well.  When  cool,  put  fresh  yeast  to  it ;  let  it  ferment 
for  £bur  or  five  days,  then  qoi^l  it.  Keep  the  bung 
very  close,  and  in  four  weeks  rack  and  bottle  it. 

N,  2^.-*The  pith  must  be  carefully  corked  up  when 
it  is  drawn  off  from  the  twes,  till  it  is  to  be  used.  Le^s 
sugar  will  answer. 

BfiBRS  ANB  OTHBB  HOUSEHOLD  BEVERAGES. 

White^Spruce  Beer. — To  five  gallons  of  waterj  put 
seven  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  three-fourths  of  a 

?ound  of  the  essence  of  spruce.     Boil  and  skim  this, 
'ut  it  into  a  vessel,  and,  when  nearly  cool,  add  fresh 
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yeast  (about  a  half-pint  or  less,)  When  the  beer  has 
fermented  for  three  days^  bung  the  cask,  and  in  a 
week  bottle  it  off. 

N.  B. — For  Brown  Spruce  use  treacle  instead  of  loaf- 
sugar^  or  coarse  brown  sugar. 

GingeT'Beer,  of  a  superior  Kindyfor  keeping, — Take 
four  pounds  of  loaf-sugar^  four  ounces  or  more  of 
bruised  ginger,  and  four  gallons  of  water.  Boil  for  a 
half-hour,  and  skim  this.  Slice  two  lemons  or  more 
into  a  tub,  and  put  to  them  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. Pour  the  hot  liquor  ov^  this,  and  when  cool, 
add  a  half-pint  or  rather  less  of  fresh  beer-yeast.  Let 
this  work  for  three  or  four  days.  Strain  it  off  clear 
from  the  lees,  and  add  to  it,  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  a 
half-pint  of  brandy.  Bottle  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  wire  the  corks. 

Common  Gingisr^Beer.-^Msike  as  above,  but  take  a 
third  less  sugar,  (Inrown  sugar  will  do),  and  no  le- 
mons nor  brandy.  Ferment  jfor  four  days,  and  bottle 
for  use. 

Treacle-'Beeri  a  Table^Beer, — Boil,  for  twenty  mi- 
nutes, three  pounds  of  molasses,  in  from  six  to  eight 
gallons  of  soft  water,  and  a  handful  of  hops  tied  in 
a  muslin  rag,  or  a  little  extract  of  gentian.  When 
cooled  in  the  tub,  add  a  pint  of  good  beer-yeast,  or 
from  four  to  six  quarts  of  fresh  worts  from  the  brew- 
er's vat.  Cover  the  beer  (and  all  fermenting  liquids) 
with  blankets  or  coarse  cloths.  Pour  it  from  the  lees 
and  bottle  it.     You  may  use  sugar,  which  is  lighter. 

N.  B, — ^This  is  a  cheap  and  very  wholesome  bever- 
age. A  little  ginger  may  be  added  to  the  boiling  li- 
quid if  the  flavour  is  liked.* 

ON  BOTTLING  LIQUORS,  AND  ON  CORKS,  BOTTLE- 
WAX,  &C.  &C. 

''  The  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish"  principle  is  not 
shown  in  any  part  of  domestic  management  more  de- 


•  Excellent  plain  directions  for  brewing  ale  and  beer  of  malt,  on 
the  smaU  sGEtle,  suited  to  families  in  the  middling  ranks  of  life,  or 
under  that,  are  given  in  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy. 
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cidedly  than  in  the  purchase  of  corks.  These  should  al- 
ways be  of  the  best  cork-wood,  whether  for  pickles, 
catsups,  made- wines,  or  even  the  cheapest  commodi- 
ties. Bottles  are  best  when  new;  but,  if  well  kept 
and  thoroughly  cleaned,  they  will  answer  quite  well. 
They  should  always  be  washed  when  set  away  empty, 
and  kept  with  the  head  downmost.  Bottles  that  have 
contracted  a  bad  smell  may  be  fuxnigated  by  a  lighted 
match  after  they  are  well  brushed  and  washed.  The 
shot  used  for  cleaning  bottles  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved before  they  are  filled.  Bottle- wax  is  sold  rea- 
dy prepared,  or  is  easily  made  thus : — 

iottte-Wax. — A  pound  of  rosin,  a  pound  of  beer- 
wax,  and  a  half-pound  of  tallow.  Mix  with  this  red  or 
yellow  ochre,  soot,  or  Spanish  whitening,  whichever 
colour  you  want.  Melt  it  carefully,  stirring  all  the 
while.  Whei^  ready  to  boil  over,  stir  with  a  candle- 
end,  which  will  allay  the  ebullition. 

To  prevent  Liquore  from  having  a  corked  Taste, — 
Dip  the  corks  in  a  varnish  made  of  equal  quantities 
of  purified  wax  and  suet  melted  together,  and  repeat 
the  dipping  till  the  cork-wood  is  covered  with  the 
mixture. 

N.  B. — ^We  are  not  sure  of  this  prescription.  It  will 
prevent  a  corked  taste ;  but,  by  contractmg  the  fibres 
of  the  cork,  will  it  as  effectually  exclude  the  external 
air? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS^  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
SIGK^  AND  CHEAP  DISHES. 


Good  broth  with  p^ood  keeping  do  much  now  and  then  ; 

Oood  diefc  with  wisdom  best  comforteth  men ; 

In  health  to  be  strong  shall  profit  thee  best. 

In  sickness,  hate  trouble,  seek  quiet  and  resV  * 

Thomas  Trusser''s  good  Huswifefy  Phisick, 


Rice  Milk. — Wash  the  rice,  and  pick  out  the  black 
parts.  If  milk  is  plentiful^  it  may  be  boiled  in  milk ; 
if  not^  boil  it  in  water  to  plump  and  soflen  it^  and 
when  the  water  is  wasted  put  in  the  milk ;  take  care 
that  it  does  not  stick  to  the  saucepan.  Season  with 
sugar  and  a  bit  of  cinnamon  boiled  in  the  milk.  Le- 
mon is  an  improvement  Currants  and  grated  nut- 
meg are  sometimes  used  with  rice-milk;  and  the 
milk  thus  made  is  first  thin^  and  then  thickened  to  a 
caudle  with  beat  egg  and  flour. 

Obs. — Where  boiled  rice  and  milk  is  frequently 
used  as  an  article  of  diet>  as  in  some  nurseries  and 
boarding-schools,  the  addition  of  a  little  roughly-shred 
beef  or  mutton  suet  boiled  with  it  will  not  only  render 
it  more  nutritious,  but  more  wholesome.  A  bit  of  le- 
mon-peel or  a  peach-leaf  will  give  zest. 

Salop  Milk  is  made  as  above ;  but,  from  its  native 
flavour,  does  not  require  so  much,  nor  indeed  any  sea- 
soning. 

Sago  Milk. — Soak  the  seeds  in  water  for  an  hour 
before  boiling.  Boil  a  large  spoonful  in  a  quart  of 
new  milk.    Sweeten  and  season  to  taste. 

O&f .-— The  foregoing  milks  may  be  made  of  ground 
rice  and  salop,  using  the  flour  in  smaller  quantity. 
>$ago,<-i*-a/jo  a  S'ffpper-DtjA.— Soak  the  berries,  cnang- 
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ing  the  water.  Simmer  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel  till 
the  berries  look  transparent.  When  nearly  done,  add 
aromatic  spices,  f.  e.  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves,  to 
taste,  with  wine  and  sugar.  Give  the  whole  a  boil  up 
before  dishing  it. 

06i. — Sago  and  patent  cocoa,  pounded  in  equal 
quantities,  and  a  spoonful  boiled  in  milk,  make  a  nu- 
tritious breakfast,  with  sugar  to  taste. 

^  Arrotv^Rooi  Jdly. — This  may  be  prepared  with 
either  water,  milk,  or  white  wine  and  water,  accord- 
mg  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted ;  and  sweet- 
ened or  seasoned  to  taste.  Rub  about  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  the  flour  well  with  a  little  cold  water,  as  in 
nuking  starch.  Stir  it  the  whole  time  it  is  on  the 
fire.     Five  minutes  will  dress  it. 

^** — This  jelly,  made  in  a  shape  and  turned  out, 
makes  a  light  and  pretty  supper-dish,  garnished  with 
bits  of  red-currant  lelly,  or  may  serve  for  luncheon 
to  youBg  persons  and  children. 

Gloucester  Jelly  for  Invalids,— Thia  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  rice,  sago,  pearl-barley,  hartshorn-shavings, 
and  eringo-root ;  four  ounces  of  the  ingredients  to 
nearly  two  quarts  of  water.  Simmer  slowly  for  an 
hour,  and  strain  it.  The  jelly  may  be  dissolved  at 
pleasure  in  milk,  wine,  soup,  &c.,  and  is  reckoned 
nourishing  and  light. 

Obs — This  is  sometimes  called  Dr  Jthh's  Restora- 
tive Jelly.  It  makes  a  good  breakfast  for  invalids, 
when  warmed  in  milk  and  sugar. 

^  Br  Hunter's  Dinjier  for  a  delicate  Person.— Cut  a 
piece  of  veal  into  slices,  beat,  and  put  these  into  an 
earthenware  can  with  plenty  of  stewed  turnip.  Cover 
the  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  up  to  the  brim  in  boiling 
water.  Add  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  when  done. 
This  simple  dish,  says  the  learned  Doctor,  contains  all 
the  juices  of  the  veal,  with  the  addition  of  saccharine 
matter  afforded  by  the  turnip.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  this  mode  of  cookery ;  it  was  what 
they  meant  by  per  duplex  vds  coquere. 

Barley-Water. — ^Wash  common  or  pearl  barley,  and 
take  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Give  it  a  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  very  little  water, 
and  strain  off  this,  and  take  fresh  water,  which  will 
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make  the  baarley-water  lighter  and  of  a  better  colonr. 
Boil  it  down  ime-half.  Lemon*peel  and  sugar  may  be 
added>  or  a  compound  draught  made^  by  adding  to 
every  pint  of  the  decoction  an  ounce  of  Atoned  raisins^ 
a  quarter-ounce  of  sliced  liquorice-*root»  and  three  or 
four  figs.  With  lemon-juice  it  is  less  cloying  and 
more  grateful  to  the  sick.  Currant- jelly  answers  very 
well  in  barley-water. 

Panada. — Slice  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  very  thin^  and 
boil  it  gently  in  water ;  when  so^^  beat  it  well^  and 
add  sugar  and  wine,  or  a  little  rum.  A  little  butter 
may  be  added  to  it. 

Obs, — Panada  may  be  made  of  ehicken«broth  in- 
stead of  water,  and  seasoned  with  a  little  mace,  or  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel. 

White  Caudle. — Mix  two  large  spoonfuls  of  finely- 
ground  oatmeal  in  water,  two  hours  previous  to  using 
it ;  pour  it  from  the  grits  and  boil  it.  Sweeten,  and 
add  wine  and  seasonings  to  taste.  Nutmeg  and  a  little 
lemon- juice  answer  best  for  seasoning. 

Brown  Caudle — the  Scoick  Ale-J)erfy,^^\8  made  as 
above,  using  mild  sweet  small  beer  instead  of  water. 

Obs, — Caudle  may  be  made  of  rice-flour  or  wheat- 
flour,  with  milk  and  water ;  sweetening  it  to  taste. 

Beef'Tea,-^Cut  a  pound  of  lean  fresh  juicy  beef 
into  uttle  bits,  and  pour  a  quart  or  better  of  hot 
water  over  it ;  infuse  this  for  a  half-hour  by  the  fire, 
and  then  let  it  boil  up  quickly  with  a  little  salt,  and 
take  off  the  scum.  Boil  gently  for  a  half-hour,  and 
let  it  settle.  Four  carefully  from  the  sediment,  or 
strain  it.  Beef-tea  is  sometimes  made  by  simple  in- 
fusion, but  this  is  a  rather  disgusting  preparation 
to  most  people. — Veal  or  chicken  tea  are  made  in  the 
same  way  as  beef-tea. 

To  make  Coffee  Buonaparte's  Waif, — Put  the  ground 
coffee  into  a  vessel  with  a  strainer,  and  pour  the  water 
on  it  perfectly  cold ;  plunge  this  vessel  into  another 
filled  with  boiling  water,  which  must  be  kept  at  the 
boiling-pitch  till  the  process  is  completed.  This  me- 
thod is  thought  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  the  coffee. 

Parisian  Coffee  as  made  by  M.  de  BeUoy, — Take, 
when  the  coffee  is  needed,  nearly  four  ounces  of  the  best 
powder  recently  prepared,  and  put  it,  with  a  very  lit- 
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tie  flbred  saffron,  into  a  grecque.^  Pour  in  boiling  water 
till  it  bubbles  up  through  tne  strainer,  and  then  close 
the  vessel,  and  place  it  near  the  fire ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  whole  water  is  passed  through,  the  coffee  is  made. 

To  make  Coffiee,  a  simple  ana  good  Method. — ^Pour 
boilinff  water  in  the  proportion  of  six  cupfuls  to  one 
cupful  of  freshly-grouno  coffee,  but  double  the  coffee 
if  for  foreigners.  Let  this  be  on  the  point  of  boiling 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  held  over  the  fire,  and  taken 
off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  but 
not  to  permit  any  violent  ebullition.  Pour  out  a  cup- 
ful two  or  three  times,  returning  it ;  and  set  the  cof- 
fee-pot on  the  hob  to  keep  hot,  wnile  the  coffee  clears.f 

Obs, — By  attending  to  the  above  simple  receipts,  if 
the  coffee-powder  is  good,  and  not  ground  too  finely, 
no  isinglass,  whites  of  eggs,  &c.,  will  be  required  to 
clear  it.  The  bad  quality  of  English  coffee  is  become 
a  sort  of  national  reproach.  Its  capital  defect  is  a  want 
of  material,  or  that  material  having  either  lain  too  long 
in  powder,  or  in  roasted  berries,  and  coldness  more 
than  muddiness.  The  coffee-berries  ought  also  to  be 
of  proper  age,  as  the  quality  of  the  raw  berry  improves 
by  keeping.  *  Good  cream  is  essential  to  good  English 
coffee.  Lisbon  sugar,  or  white  candy,  is  ordered  by 
all  cookery-books  for  coffee.  We  can  see  no  reason 
for  this,  except  that  they  dissolve  quickly,  notwith- 
standing  the  cream  being  poured  into  the  dishes  be- 
fore the  hot  coffee. 

Coffee, like  tea,  promotes  watchfulness;  indeed  some 
persons  cannot  sleep  after  drinking  it  in  an  evening. 
It  is  considered  good  for  asthmatic  patients.     A  mix- 


*  A  utensil  so  called,  which  is  used  in  Paris.  A  vessel  of  neuly 
similar  construction,  called  an  Imperial  Percolator,  is  now  getting 
into  general  use  among  ourselves,  and  is  found  exceedingly  conve- 
nient. It  gives  no  trouble  in  clearing  the  coffee,  takes  less  of  the 
powder,  and  yields  a  hot  full-flavoured  bright  tincture  the  moment 
it  has  filtered. 

•\'  The  receipts  for  making  coffee,  which  are  given  in  Cookery- 
books,  must  completely  drive  off  the  flavour  of  me  berry  from  the 
length  of  time  that  the  coffee  is  directed  to  be  boiled.  Flour  of 
mustard,  in  the  proportion  of  a  small  tea-spoonful  to  the  ounce  of 
powder,  is  thought  by  some  persons  to  improve  the  flavour,  and  is 
reckoned  good  in  gouty  as  well  as  rheumatic  habits. 
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ture  of  made-mustard  in  coffee,  is  also  reckoned  good 
for  rheumatic  persons.  Coffee  is  also  considered  bene- 
ficial in  dull  headache.  Roasted  acorns^  beech-mast, 
rye,  pease,  beans,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  used  as  substitutes 
for  coffee. 

Coffee^Milk. — Boil  coffee-powder,  according  to  the 
strength  you  want  it,  in  new  mi]k,  for  five  minutes. 
Allow  it  to  settle,  and  pour  it  off,  or  clear  it  with  a 
few  bits  of  isinglass. 

Chocolate,  to  make. — ^Never  make  chocolate  till  it  is 
to  be  used.  Boil  equal  quantities  of  good  new  milk, 
and  water.  Scrape  down  the  chocolate  according  to  the 
strength  and  quantity  wanted,  and  take  the  milk  and 
water  off  the  fire.  Throw  in  the  chocolate  and  sugar, 
and  mill  it  well  and  rapidly,  that  it  may  be  served 
with  the  froth  on  it,  and  completely  blended  with  the 
milk. 

Obs. — Chocolate  is  sometimes  made  in  gruel  for  de- 
licate persons.  Where  much  is  used,  it  is  thought  an 
economical  plan  to  make  a  pint  of  very  strong  choco- 
late, and  to  boil  up  a  couple  or  three  or  four  spoon- 
fuls  of  this,  in  milk,  water,  and  sugar,  as  it  is  wanted, 
milling  it  well. 

Waters  J  for  cooling  Draughts,  of  preserved  or  Jresh 
Fruits, — Lemon  Water  and  Orange-juice  Water. — Pour 
boiling  water  on  the  preserved  or  sliced  fresh  fruit, 
or  squeeze  out  the  juice,  boil  it  up  in  a  little  thin 
syrup,  and  put  water  to  it  as  it  is  wanted.  Apple' 
Water  is  made  as  above. — ^A  tea-pot  or  coveredf  jug 
should  be  used  when  those  drinks  are  made  by  in- 
fusion. 

To  stew  Prunes. — Put  them  in  a  nice  small  sauce- 
pan with  very  little  water,  and  stew  till  soft,  but  not 
to  a  mash. 

Gruels  qf  Fruit. — Boil  currants,  black  or  red,  or 
cranberries,  in  their  juice,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to 
taste,  or  use  the  jam  of  those  fruits. 

Oatmeal  Gruel,  in  the  best  Manner,  as  made  in 
Scotland. — Take  very  finely-ground  oatmeal,  of  the 
best  quality.  Infuse  as  much  as  you  wish  in  cold  wa- 
ter for  an  hour  or  two.  Stir  it  up,  pour  it  from  the 
grits,  or  strain  it,  and  boil  slowly  for  a  long  while. 
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Stirring  it  up.*  Add  a  little  salt  and  sugary  with  any 
addition  of  wine,  fruit,  jelly,  honeyj  &c.  &c.  you 
choose.  This  gruel  will  be  quite  smooth ;  and  when 
cold,  will  form  a  j^ly*  With  a  toast,  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent supper-dish  for  an  invalid. 

Sweet  Orange  or  Lemon  Juices — When  yoa  make 
chips,  preserve  the  strained  juice,  by  boiling  it  writh 
an  equal  weight  of  fine  sugar.  It  is  a  W^cai  addition 
to  gruel  or  barley-water,  and  will  be  useiul  for  gargles 
in  fevers  and  cases  of  sore  throat.  Sec 

Fumigating  Mixture  for  Sick  Cbambers.-^Two  ounces 
of  salt  dried,  two  ditto  of  niire»  Mix  and  put  to  tJiem 
in  a  stone-ware  basin  or  plate,  a  half-ounce  of  water, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  good  sulphuric  acid.  Re- 
move all  polished-metal  articles  from  the  room,  as  the 
vapour  would  rust  them.  To  procure  more  advantage, 
when  the  process  appears  to  cease,  place  the  basin  on 
hot  sand. 

Toast  and  Water, — ^An  hour  or  more  before  it  is 
wanted,  toast  some  thin  slices  of  bread  on  botii  sides 
very  carefully.  Pour  cold  water  over  the  bread,  and 
cover  the  jug,  or  use  bcnled  water,  which  many  pre- 
fer, allowing  it  time  to  cool. 

Poultices  and  Fomentations. — These  things  are  usu- 
ally made  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  knowledge  of  dieir 
proper  preparation  is  of  importance  to  every  cook  or 
housekeeper  in  some  part  of  their  lives.  PouUices 
are  generally  bread-crumb  soaked  and  boiled  in  milk, 
water,  or  a  preparation  ordered  by  a  medical  man. 
They  are  also  made  oi  linseed-meal,  oat  and  barley 
meal,  and  of  ffrated  carrot  and  turnip.  They  should 
be  made  as  clean  as  possible,  and  they  must  be  well 
boiled,  soft,  large  enough,  and,  if  to  promote  suppura« 
tion,  applied  hut.  They  must  be  renewed  as  frequent- 

*  The  English  laDfaage  is  very  deficient  in  terms  descriptiTe  of 
culinary  processes.  The  Scotch  retain  the  word  ^  to  ricink^'  in  de- 
fining the  process  of  continually  lifting  up  a  sauce  ozjnruel  by  spoon- 
fuls, and  rapidly  letting  it  fall  back  into  the  pan.  The  French  Ian- 
gvage,  whicn  is  peculiuly  rich  in  culinary  terms,  calls  what  is  sig- 
nified above  by  stining,  to  vanner  a  sauce  or  soup ;  and  to  see  a 
French  cook,  tnus  engaged  at  the  stove  with  a  vehuti^  or  sauce  d  la 
LueuUusy  an  Englishman  might  well  suppose  that  life  and  death  were 
depending  on  a  piocess  for  whidi  his  language  has  no  name. — ^P.  T. 
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\y  as  they  harden^  and  should  always  be  fresh-made. 
fft  is  good  practice  to  put  on  the  surface  of  the  poul- 
tice oil  or  fiurd.  Very  nice  persons  stitch  the  poultice 
in  a  fold  of  fine  muslin. 

Fomentations  are  generally  made  of  the  leaves  or 
flowers  of  plants^  as  chamomile-flowers^  mallows^  elder- 
flowers,  poppy-heads^  wormwood,  &c.  They  are  best 
made  by  infusion  in  boiling  water  kept  hot  by  the 
Are ;  but  the  vegetables  may  also  be  boiled.  Fomen- 
tations are  generally  applied  by  dipping  flannel  (about 
a  square  of  flannel)  into  the  boiling  decoction,  and 
wringing  it  quickly  out.  The  hot  vegetables  are  also 
applied  in  substance ;  but  this  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  poultice  than  a  fomentation. 

The  proper  Medium  Temperature  o^  Baihs.'— -The 
tepid  from  86^  to  97^  the  Hot  Bath  from  97''  to  108^ 
the  Vapour  Bath  from  100°  to  180*. 

Pot  Pourri, — ^Put  into  a  large  china  jar  used  for 
this  purpose,  damask  and  other  single  roses,  buds, 
and  blown  flowers,  as  many  as  you  can  collect :  add  to 
every  peck  of  these,  a  large  handful  of  jasmine-blos- 
soms, one  of  dame  violets,  one  of  orange-flowers ;  orris-* 
root  sliced,  an  ounce ;  benjamin  and  storax,  each  an 
ounce  (many  dislike  this) ;  two  or  three  handfuls  of  clove 
gilly-flowers  and  lavender-flowers,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
rosemary-flowers,  allspice,  knotted  marjoram,  lemon- 
thyme,  rind  of  lemon,  balm  of  Gilead  dry,  and  a  few 
laurel-leaves.  Chop  all  these,  and  mix  them  well  with 
bay-salt.  Cover  the  jar.  The  various  ingredients  may 
be  collected  in  succession  as  they  flower.  To  these 
are  added  woodroof,  jonquille-flowers,  citron,  and 
many  other  things. 

Thieves'  Vinegar, — Take  an  ounce  of  the  tops  of 
wormwood ;  rosemary,  sage,  mint,  and  rue,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces ;  aro- 
matic gum,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  fresh 
garlic,  two  drachms  of  each;  half  an  ounce  of  camphor, 
and  eight  pounds  of  red  vinegar :  beat  all  these  ingre- 
dients well,  and  put  them  into  a  proper  earthen  jar, 
and  pour  the  vinegar  upon  them ;  the  garlic  ought  to 
be  sliced ;  and  after  stopping  the  jar,  put  it  in  the 
sun  or  in  a  hot  place,  such  as  a  sand-bath,  for  three  or 
four  weeks;  wring  out  die  ingredients,  and  Alter  it 
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throoffh  gtej  paper;  tfa6  camphw  mu$t  be  disisdved 
in  a  btde  tpmta  of  wine.  This  viiiegar  ought  to  be 
kept  doaelj  eorked* 

Caifenne  Pepper,  to  fnaibe.— This  ii  made  cither  ci 
ripe  diiliee  or  capdcums.  If  diilie4»  dry  di^n  before 
the  fire,  tamixig  them  a  whole  day,  till  quite  diy. 
Trim  away  the  stalks.  Pound  the  jpods  in  a  mortar 
till  diev  become  a  fine  powder^  mixing  in  about  a 
sixth  or  their  weight  of  salt  Bottle  the  powcfer,  sad 
stop  the  vials  carrfully.  If  capsicums  are  used,  and 
they  are  more  easily  obtained,  dry  in  the  oTa:i,  first 
mixinsr  them  with  dned  fiour ;  beat  them  to  a  powder, 
and  add  water,  yeast,  and  a  little  salt,  with  which 
form  the  capsicums  into  paste  in  small  cakefr  Bake 
these  twice;  pound  and  siu  the  powder,  and  bottle  as 
usual. 

CHXAP  DIBHE8  AND  COOXBRT  FOR  THB  POOR. 

Wb  are  convinced  that  the  art  of  preparing  cheap 
dishes  is  much  better  understood  by  the  intelligent 
poor,  than  by  those  who  assume  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  dire<^  use  of 
the  poorer  classes,  but  for  the  information  of  those 
who,  from  charitable  motives,  are  anxious  to  devote 
part  of  the  abundance  with  which  Providence  has 
blessed  them  to  their  humbler  brethren,  that  this  sec- 
tion is  added  to  the  present  edition  of  the  Cook's 
Manual.  There  is  not  a  family  of  any  consideration 
but  might  distribute  at  least  three  or  four  gallons  of 
soup  a  week  to  their  poor  neighbours>  with  almost  no 
additional  expense,  and  only  a  little  personal  trouble 
to  the  cook  or  kitchen-maia ;  for  there  is  much  waste 
in  all  &milies>  which,  by  a  ^isht  degree  of  attention, 
miffht  be  avoided,  and  turned  to  good  account,  not 
only  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor,  but  in  im- 
proving the  <M>mestic  habits  of  young  female  servants, 
and  qualifying  them  to  be  managers  when  they  chall 
come  to  be  poor  men's  wives.  Without  wishing  to 
encourage  habits  of  dependence,  much  less  of  b^gary, 
benevolent  persons  will  find  in  all  neighbourhoods, 
old  men,  women,  and  diildren,  to  whom  the  certainty 
that  on  one  day  of  the  week  diey  rmj  look  forward 
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to  a  wann  and  comfortable  meal^  will  be  no  small 
blessing.  Those  benevolent  individuals  who  actively 
interest  themselves  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor«  seldom  fail  to  enjoin  them  to  go  to  church. 
Were  this  iniunction  coupled  with  a  comfortable  Sun- 
day's dinner  of  warm  stew«aoup>  to  such  as  need  this 
kindness^  the  advice  would  not  be  less  ^cacious. 
For  an  expense  of  two  shillings  per.  week,  anv  bene- 
volent inoiyidual  may  dine  ten  women  or  old  men 
every  Sunday  of  the  year,  even  allowing  that  none  of 
the  waste  of  his  kitchen  were  apj^ied  to  this  purpose, 
but  that  every  article  were  purchased. 

In  speaking  of  dishes  for  the  poor,  it  is  at  once  furo- 
per  to  say,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  human  life  in 
grown  persons  being  sustained  in  comfort  and  physi- 
cal energy  without  a  due  proportion  of  animal  food ; 
nor  do  we  conceive,  that,  with  any  better  diet  than 
the  miserable  unchanging  meal  of  the  Irish  and  High- 
land peasantry,  or  the  rice  of  the  feeble  tribes  of  In- 
dia, tnere  is.  any  food  more  really  economical  than 
cheap  stew->soups  of  meat  or  fish,  with  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  vegetables,  roots,  and  farinaceous  seeds.    But 
this  mode  of  cooking  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but 
also  the  most  savoury  in  which  food  can  be  prepared. 
The  worst  feature  in  the  domestic  management  of 
the  poor — ^we  speak  not  of  drinking — ^is  the  universal 
and  inordinate  use  of  tea,  which  they  must  either 
swallow  a  coarse  half-sweetened  pernicious  decoction, 
without  the  milk,  butter,  meat,  &c.,  which  can  alone 
render  it  a  nourishing  breakfast,  or  spend  on  it  a  share 
of  their  earnings,  which  must  be  subtracted  from 
better  purposes.    The  tea-pot  drains  the  soup-pot, 
and  the  price  of  the  materials  of  a  coarse  unsatisfying 
breakfast  would  purchase  enough  of  meat,  vegetables, 
and  barley,  or  pulse,  to  make  a  hearty  and  comfort- 
able family-dinner.    Were  soup  substituted  for  tea, 
and  for  those  sickening  and  abominable  slops  called 
British  coffee,  as  is  still  the  practice  widi  good  families 
on  the  continent,  and,  till  of  late  years,  was  so  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  change  would 
be  still  better ;  as  the  meat,  either  cold,  or  re- warmed 
in  a  little  of  the  soup,  would  furnish  dinner.    The 
objection  made  to  the  old  hearty  breakfast  of  the  Low« 
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lands  of  Scotland^  oatmeal  porridge,  to  the  burgou  of 
the  navy  and  the  stir-about  of  Ireland,  as  heavy  fare 
for  females  and  sedentary  mechanics,  could  not  be 
brought  against  a  light  soup  thickened  with  oatmeal, 
and  eaten  with  bread.  The  increase  of  soup-shops, 
and  even  of  places  for  the  early  sale  of  coffee  and  Sa- 
lop, will  be  foimd  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for 
the  suppression  of  dram-shops ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tnat  there  are  in  large  towns,  thousands  on 
thousands  of  poor  persons,  market-women,  barrow- 
women,  and  dealers  in  all  sorts  of  small  Y^ares,  who, 
were  a  pint  of  warm  soup  and  a  penny-loEif  as  easily 
come  by  at  the  corner  of  every  street  as  a  glass  of  gin, 
would,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  pre- 
fer the  former.* 

Besides  the  receipts  for  Cheap  Dishes  subjoined, 
many  are  scattered  throughout  the  work,  as  stew- 
soup  of  bullock's-heart,  sheep's-head  broth  in  a  plain 
way,  rice  and  milk  widi  suet,  plain  Scotch  fish  and 
sauce,  Scotch  haggis ;  pan-kail,  pease-soup,  and  po- 
tato-soup in  which  dripping  is  substituted  for  butter, 
ox-tail  and  ox-head  soup  and  ragout,  baked  herrings, 
kidney-collops,  white,  blood,  and  liver  puddings, 
muscle  or  other  cheap  shell- fish  soups,  calecannon 
enriched  with  dripping,  Scotch  kail-brose,  and  many 
other  things. 

CHEAP  DISHES. 

The  subjoined  receipts  were  published  during  a  pe- 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  hear  the  stern  denunciations  of  gin,  and  of  the 
profligacy  of  die  lower  classes,  proceeding  from  one  of  those  well- 
fed,  well-clad  moralists,  who  never  indulge  in  any  thing  save  sound 
old  port,  or  the  best  of  noalt-liquor,  without  calling  to  mind  one  of  the 
pictures  of  him,  whose  sagacity  in  detecting  the  manifold  weaknesses 
of  the  human  heart,  and  penetrating  to  its  most  hidden  springs,  is  only 
excelled  by  his  indulgence  in  judging  of  its  wanderings  and  weak- 
nesses. The  Antiquary  is  expressing  his  hope  to  the  fish- woman, 
that  the  distilleries,  then  stopt,  may  never  work  again.  ^^  Ay,  ay," 
said  Maggie,  "  it's  easy  for  your  honour,  and  the  like  o'  you  gentle 
folks,  to  say  sae,  that  nae  stouth  and  routh,  and  fire  and  fending, 
and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit  dry  and  canny  by  the  fireside ;  but  an 
ye  wanted  fire,  and  meat,  and  dry  daise,  and  were  deeing  o^  cauld, 
and  had  a  sair  heart,  whilk  is  warst  ava,  wi'  just  tippence  in  your 
pouch,  wad  na  ye  be  glad  to  buy  a  dram  wi't,  to  Tbe  eilding  and 
claise,  and  a  supper,  and  heart's-ease  into  the  bargain,  till  the 
mom's  morning  r^ 

**  It's  even  too  true  an  apology,  Maggie,"  said  Monkbarns. 
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riod  of  scarcity.  They  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  time,  as  the  preparations,  besides  being  fru« 
gal>  are  savoury  and  healthful.  They  are  attributed 
to  a  lady  whose  eloquent  pen  has  been  usually  de- 
voted to  the  highest  and  most  sacred  subjects,  but 
who  has  not  disdained  to  employ  her  talents  in  im- 
proving the  manners  and  increasing  the  domestic 
comforts  of  the  humblest  of  her  brethren — Mrs  Han- 
nah MOBB. 

Bice-Milk, — ^A  quart  of  skim  milk,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  sugar,  and  a  little  Jamaica  pepper,  will 
make  a  cheap  and  a  dainty  dish.  Burst  the  rice  first 
'with  water. 

Rice-Pudding.'-— 'Two  quarts  of  skim  milk,  a  half- 
pound  of  rice,  and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar. 

N*  B. — A  little  shred  suet,  and  a  very  little  ginger 
will  make  this  excellent. — Ed, 

A  cheap  Stew^'^Mrs  White's.^^1  remember,  said 
Mrs  White,  a  cheap  dish,  so  nice  that  it  makes  my 
mouth  water.  I  peel  isome  raw  potatoes^  slice  them 
thin,  put  the  slices  into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot, 
with  a  little  water,  an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper. 
Then  I  get  a  bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a 
little  strip  of  salt  pork,  and  put  it  into  it  Cover  it 
down  dose^  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an 
hour. 

Herring  and  Potatoes, — Take  two  or  three  pickled 
herrings,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  po- 
tatoes, and  a  little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven 
till  it  is  done.  [[This  dish  may  be  made  in  a  close-co- 
vered pot  by  boiling.  Place  the  herrings  upmost. — Ed.'J 

SiewSoup, — Two  pounds  of  beef,  four  onions,  ten 
turnips,  halt  a  pound  of  rice,  a  large  handful  of  pars- 
ley, thyme^  and  savoury ;  some  pepper  and  salt ;  eight 
quarts  of  water.  Cut  the  beef  in  slices^  and  after  it 
has  boiled  some  time,  cut  it  still  smaller.  The  whole 
should  boil  gently  about  two  hours  on  a  slow  fire.  If 
fuel  be  scarce,  it  may  be  stewed  all  night  in  an  oven, 
and  warmed  up  next  day. — You  may  add  oatmeal 
and  potatoes. 

Another, — Take  half  a  pound  of  beef,  mutton,  <»> 
pork,  cut  it  into  small  pieces ;  half  a  pint  of  pease, 
four  sliced  turnips^  six  potatoes  cut  very  small^  two 
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onions,  put  to  them  teven  pints  of  water.  Let  the 
whole  boil  gentl]^  over  a  very  slow  fire  two  hours  and 
a  ha]f.  Then  tmcken  it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
oatmeal.  After  the  thickening  is  put  in^  boil  It  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time;  then  sea^ 
lion  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 

SieW'Soup  qfSah  Jfinrt.-— Take  two  pounds  of  salt 
beef  or  pone,  cut  it  into  very  small  bits,  ttad  put  it 
into  a  pot  with  six  quarts  of  water,  letting  it  bou  on  a 
slow  nre  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  then  put  a 
few  carrots,  parsnips,  or  turnips,  all  cut  nnaU ;  or  a 
few  potatoes  sliced ;  a  cabbage,  and  a  couple  of  cresses. 
Thicken  the  whole  with  a  pint  of  oatmeal.  All  these 
to  be  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Cheap  /SScwp^.— The  following  soup  Mrs  Sparks 
sold  every  Saturday  in  small  quantities :— A  |mit  of 
the  soup,  with  a  bit  of  the  meat  warmed  up  on  a  Sun- 
day, made  a  dinner  for  a  grown  person.  ' 

An  ox-cheek,  two  pecks  of  potatoes^  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  of  onions,  one  ounce  of  pepper^  half  a  pound  cf 
salt,  boiled  altG^^ether  in  ninety  pints  of  water,  till  re- 
duced to  sixty;  any  garden-stuff  may  be  tiirown  in. 

Friendly  UinU,  by  ike  tame  Writer. — ^The  difierence 
between  eating  bread  new  and  stale  is  one  loaf  in  five. 

If  you  turn  your  meat  into  broth,  it  will  go  much 
farther  than  if  you  roast  or  bake  it. 

If  you  have  a  garden,  make  the  most  of  It.  A  bit 
of  leek,  or  an  onion,  makes  all  dishes  savoury  at  small 
expense. 

If  the  money  spent  on  fresh  butler  were  spent  on 
meat,  poor  famihes  would  be  mudi  better  fed  than 
they  are. 

If  the  money  sp&at  on  tea  were  spent  on  home- 
brewed beer,  the  wife  would  be  better  fed,  die  hus- 
band better  pleased,  and  both  would  be  healtibier. 

Keep  a  little  Scotch  barley,  rice,  dry  pease,  and 
oatmeal  in  the  house.  They  are  all  cheap,  and  don't 
spoil.     Keep  also  pepper  and  ginger. 

Mrs    White's    Breakfasts i^^Cheap    Repository.'-^ 

Neighbours,  said  Mrs  White,  a  halfpenny  worth  of 

oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion  out  of  your 

own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a  bit  of  salt,  and  a 

little  coarse  bread,  will  breakfast  your  whde  family. 
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It  is  a  ^eat  mistake  at  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  meat 
is  so  ruinous^  and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A 
poor  man  ffets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he 
IS  careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  afternoon^  now  sugar 
and  butter  are  so  dear^  because  I  should  have  you  all 
upon  me;  but  I  will  say^  that  too  much  of  this  little 
goes  even  for  bread,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is 
the  hardest  fare.  This^  at  all  times^  but  particularly 
just  now,  is  bad  management.  Dry  pease,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  very  dear  lately ;  but  now  thev  are  plenty 
enough.  I  am  certain,  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or  two 
of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit  of  coarse 
beef,  a  sheep's-head^  or  any  such  thing,  it  would  be 
well  bestoweid.  I  would  tlurow  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
tjiis  into  the  pot,  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of  grey 
pease,  an  oni(»i,  and  a  little  pepper.  Then  I  would 
throw  in  cabbage  or  turnip,  and  carrot,  or  any  garden- 
stuff  that  was  most  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three 
hours^  and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  Majesty.  The 
working  mem  should  have  the  meat ;  the  children  don't 
waxit  it;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and  substantial,  and 
requires  no  bread. 

Anoiher  cheap  ^Sowp.-— Two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef, 
or  ox-cheek,  a  quarter-pound  of  barley,  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  parsley  and  cNoions,  with  salt,  will  make  four 
quarts  of  good  soup.  A  few  potatoes,  or  any  cheap 
vegetable>  may  be  added. 
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OF  CUBING  HBAT^  TOKOUBS^  BAUS,  8AI78AOB£r, 

COLLABINO^  &C. 

Mbat  should  either  be  salted  before  the  animal  heat 
has  left  it^  or  be  allowed  to  hang  for  a  few  days,  to 
become  tender.    It  should  be  wiped  free  of  moisture^ 
blood,  ice,  and  have  the  kernels  and  pipes  takeoi  out. 
As  a  fleneral  rule,  which  is  too  little  attended  to^  meat 
shoula  first  be  rubbed  with  about  the  half  of  the  salt 
ordered ;  and^  after  lying  a  day  or  two^  hare  the  re- 
maining half  rubbed  m.     This  twice  salHng,  from  the 
effectual  rubbing  it  causes,  wiU  be  found  an  excellent 
method,  not  only  for  meat,  bat  for  butter  and  fish. 
Bay-salt  is  thought  to  ffive  meat  a  better  flavour  than 
any  other  salt.    Bay-sut  is  thought  sweeter,  from  be- 
ing dried  by  the  ffradual  action  of  the  sun,  than  manu- 
factured salt.     There  are  various  modes^  of  pnrifyifng 
salt  for  preserving  meat,  butter,  and  fish,  but  they  are 
too  complicated  and  troublesome  for  domestic  use. 
The  Dutch,  who  are  celebrated  for  the  mild  mellow, 
flavour  of  their  butter  and  fish,  often  refine  the  salt  by 
boiling  it  up  with  whey ;  and  this  is  quite  practicable 
in  any  dairy.     Sugar  is  an  admirable  ingredient  in 
curing  meat  and  fish.— rWithout  making  them  salt,  it 
preserves  and  keeps  them  mellow ;  and  some  recom- 
mend that  the  meat  should  be  first  rubbed  with  sugar 
for  some  days,  and  then  salted.    Saltpetre  dries  up 
meat  so  much,  that  it  is  daily  less  and  less  employed. 
Much  less  of  it  will  colour  meat,  or  sausage  meat, 
than  is  imagined,  or  sanders-wood  will  give  the  colour. 
All  troughs  and  tubs  in  which  meat  is  cured  ought  to 
be  kept  closely  covered  with  several  fdids  of  blanket, 
or  something  of  the  kind.     Meat,  till  it  be  taken  out  . 
to  hang  up,  should  be  kept  entirely  covered  with 
pickle,  ancf  rubbed,  basted,  and  turned  in  the  troughs, 
at  least  once  a  day ; — ^the  doubled  parts  ought  to  be. 
looked  at  and  rubbed,  and  if  any  mouldiness  gather 
on  the  meat  in  any  staffe  of  curing,  it  must  be  care* 
fully  taken  ofl^.     If  the  orine  become  rank  with  blood 
and  slime,  it  must  be  boiled  up,  skimmed,  and^ 
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when  cold^  poured  over  the  hams ;«— or  now,  that  salt 
is  so  cheap^  a  fresh  brine  may  be  made.  Bruised  juni- 
pers, coriander-seeds,  sweet  herbs;  pounded  or  not^^  and 
all  sorts  of  aromatic  spices,  may  be  added  to  hams, 
tongues,  rounds,  and  sausage  meat,  also  garlic ;  but 
this  must  all  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  cook. 

To  cure  Hams.-^hoo^e  the  short  thick  legs  of 
clean-fed  hogs.  Those  which  are  old  enough  to  have 
the  flesh  of  firm  texture,  and  which  have  roamed  at  large 
in  a  forest,  are  i^  the  best  To  each  large  ham  allow 
half  a  pound  of  bay-salt,  two  ounces,  or  even  more, 
of  saltpetre,  eight  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a  half- 
pound  of  common  salt,  with  four  ounces  of  Jamaica 
and  black  pepper,  and  one  of  coriander-seeds.  Pound 
the  ingredients,  and  mix  them  well ; — ^rub  in  about 
six  ounces  of  the  salt  and  the  saltpetre,  and,  after  two 
days,  the  rest  of  the  salt  and  the  spices.  Rub  for  a 
long  half-hour ; — stuff  the  knuckle,  and  tie  up  the 
bole  with  packthread.  Lay  the  hams  in  the  trough ; — 
keep  them  carefully  covered,  and  baste  them  with  the 
brine  every  day,  or  ofteher ;— turn  them  occasionally, 
and  rub  with  the  brine :  make  more  brine,  if  neces- 
sary. Bacon  and  Pig's  Fctce  are  treated  as  above : 
the  latter  is  the  better  of  being  pressed  down  with 
a  weight  or  a  stone.  Some  persons  use  weights 
for  all  cured  meat,  to  keep  it  below  the  brine.  Hams 
are  made  spiced,  by  using  aromatic  spices  and  sweet 
herbs.  Smoking  with  odoriferous  woods,  as  juniper, 
&c.,  is  an  immense  improvement  to  all  dried  meats. 

MutUm-^Hams, — Proceed  as  above,  using  only  a 
fourth  of  the  salt,  but  a  half  of  the  spices  and  sugar. 
Bub  the  hams  very  well  all  round,  and  stuff  the  kuckle 
as  far  down  as  your  finger  will  reach  with  the  salt  and 
spices. 

06«.«— Bam-mutton,  though  disliked  at  table,  is, 
when  good,  thought  to  make  the  best-flavoured  hams. 
In  the  Highlands,  dried  junipers  are  used  in  curing 
mu^n-hams.  No  sort  of  meat  is  more  improved  by 
smoking  with  aromatic  woods  than  mutton.*    Mut- 


*  Tongues  and  mutton-hams  may  be  smoked  on  a  very  small 
scale,  by  suspending  them  in  an  inverted  hogshead,  in  which  the 
smoke  of  jumper- wood  or  of  juniper-berries  is  confiQea. 

u2 
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ton-hams^  when  they  are  onee  dried^  will  keep  fong 
enough^  but  scarcely  improve  after  six  months. 

To  make  Hunter^  Bee^I-r-Take  the  bone  from  a 
rounds  and  salt  it^  as  direct  for  a  rmnp  of  beef^  using 
grated  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce^  and  the  same  weight  of 
cloves.  When  to  be  dressed^  wash  with  a  sponge^  bh»i 
it  tightly  up,  and  put  ft  into  a  tin  or  earthenware  pan 
that  wiU  just  hold  it^  with  a  pint  of  melted  butter  or 
gravy,  and  a  little  butter  on  the  top ;  cover  the  pan 
with  several  folds  of  brown  paper^  or  a  coarse  crust. 
Bake  for  four  hours,  or  more. 

Obs. — The  hole  whence  the  bone  is  taken  may  be 
stuffed  with  sweet  herbs  or  udder.    The  gravy  in  the 

gan  after  the  beef  is  baked  will  be  almost  equal  to 
am-sauce  for  strength  and  flavour ;  and  is  very  use- 
ful for  flavouring  soups  and  sauces.  Herbs,  corian- 
der-seeds, juniper,  and  garlic,  are  all  used  fbr  this 
pickled  dish  by  die  French.  The  round  is  braised 
with  roots,  bacon,  and  wine.  The  dish  is  glazed  and 
garnished  with  pickles  and  jelly;  and  thus  decorated^ 
when  cold,  even  after  being  previously  served  hot, 
makes  a  handsome  dormant  disn  at  a  great  entertidn- 
ment  where  there  is  a  long  table  to  cover. 

Tongues,  to  taU.^^Cut  off  the  roots,  and  soak  them 
in  a  weak  brine ;  afterwards  salt  them  with  common 
salt.  The  roots  eat  very  well  with  gre^is,  or  will  make 
pease-soup^  stew,  or  Scotch  kail.  Scrape  and  dry  the 
tongues;  rub  them  with  a  little  common  salt  and 
saltpetre ;  neict  day  rub  them  very  well  with  salt  and 
brown  sugar.  Keep  them  covered  with  pickle  foft  a 
fortnight ;  smoke  and  dry  them. 

Obs. — ^When  many  tongues  are  salted^  use  a  sinking* 
board  and  weights,  to  keep  them  below  the  brine. 

To  salt  a  Round  or  Rump  of  Beef.»^^A  rump  of 
twenty-five  pounds  will  take  two  ounces  of  saltpetre^ 
six  of  sugar,  four  of  pepper,  half  a  pound  of  bay-salt, 
and  as  much  common  salt  Rub  tne  meat  very  well 
with  the  mixed  salts  and  spices ;  turn  it  on  all  sides, 
and  rub  it.  Baste  and  rub  with  the  brine  every  day 
for  a  month.  It  may  either  be  hung  and  dried,  or 
boiled  out  of  this  pickle. 

Dutch  Be^— Kub  a  rump  of  meat  with  brown 
sugar,  and  let  it  lie  three  days^  turning  it  often ;  then 
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wipe  it,  and  aalt  it  with  fonr  oanoes  bay-saltj  four 
ounces  common  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetFe^  well 
beaten  and  mixed.  liet  it  lie  in  tilis  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  roll  it  tight  in  a  doth,  and  press  it  under  a 
weight  Smoke  the  meat  in  the  doth,  hung  in  a 
diimney  where  wood  is  burned;  boil  it  piecemeal  as 
it  is  wanted ;  when  boiled,  press  it  till  cold,  and  it 
will  iprate  or  jpuU  like  Dutch  oee^ 

Irt9h  Beef^Troceei  as  directed  for  a  rump  or 
round,  only  season  with  nutmeg  and  mace,  as  wdl  as 
the  ingredients  mentioned  there. 

To  cure  Geese.'^ln  Languedoc  and  other  parts  of 
France,  where  land  is  of  small  value,  and  geese  plent]^, 
mudi  of  the  winter-food  of  genteel  provindai  fami- 
lies depends  on  these  birds.  As  we  think  the  infor- 
mation may  be  found  useful  in  Ibblanp,  and  remote 
parts  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  we  shall  de« 
tail  the  French  method  of  proceeding :— When  the 
geese  are  very  fat,  about  the  end  of  autumn  they  are 
killed,  and  the  wings  and  legs  cut  off,  leaving  as  little 
flesh  on  the  body  as  possiUe.  The  legs  are  partly 
boned;  andito  every  ^e  geese  a  half-ounce  of  salt* 
petre  is  mixed  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  common 
salt,  with  which  the  legs  and  wings  are  well  rubbed, 
and  laid  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  pan  with  savoury 
herbs.  Meanwhile  all  the  £at  is  collected  from  the 
bodies  and  intestines,  and  boiled  down  as  lard  over  a 
r&ty  slow  fire,  strained,  and  put  to  cooL  The  legs, 
wings,  and  the  body  cut  in  pieces,  are  in  twenty-four 
hours  taken  from  the  salt,  passed  quickly  tfairouffh. 
fresh  water,  and  stewed  over  a  very  slow  fure  till  tae 
flesh  will  pierce  with  a  straw.  They  are  then  taken 
out,  and,  whett  cold,  packed  in  jars,  and  the  fat  pour« 
ed  over  theiA.  When  cold,  paper  and  bladder,  or 
parchment,  are  tied  over  the  jars.  A  French  family 
nas,  from  this  stock  of  winter-provisions,  the  power  of 
having  a  ragout  of  a  \ef  or  wing,  heated  in  a  little  of 
the  jdly,  and  fat  in  which  the  meat  is  preserved ;  or  a 
soupe  of  a  neck,  back,  or  pinion*  witn  the  mere  ad- 
dition of  herbs,  vegetables,  and  suitable  8easonin|^. 
The  relish  is  very  high ;  and  Frmch  cooks  speak  with 
rapture  of  ^is  savoury  and  eeonomical  mode  of  cook- 
ing geese.    Young  pigs  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
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manner^  but  iJieir  relith  is  not  nearly  so  high.  If  tb^ 
fat  of  geese  be  thus  esteemed  by  our  continental  neighs 
hours,  there  is  certainly  in  this  department  mudi  waste 
in  English  kitchens. 

To  press  Beef^^Take  the  bones  from  the  bridcet  or 
flank,  or  the  thin  part  of  the  ribs.  Sah  and  season  it 
well  with  salt,  sugar,  and  mixed  spices,  and  let  it  lie 
a  week ;  then  boil  till  tender,  and  press  the  meat  under 
a  heavy  weight  till  cold^  when  it  will  either  eat  in  slices 
or  do  for  sandwiches. 

To  collar  Beef. — The  top  of  the  ribs  and  the  flank 
are  the  pieces  usually  collared.  Salt  the  mei^,  and 
keep  it  l3ring  in  salt  rar  ten  days ;  then  take  off  the 
inside  skin,  take  out  the  bones,  and  roll  up  the  meat 
as  tightly  as  possible,  wrapping  it  in  strong  cloth,  and 
binding  the  whole  with  strong  broad  tape.  Boil  it 
for  Bixhours,  and  press  it  till  cold,  when  tae  bandages 
may  be  removed. 

06^.— Many  cooks  strew  shred  herbs  over  the  meat 
before  binding  it,  such  as  lemon-thyme,  marjorain, 
&c.  We  would  recommmd  merely  a  little  pepper  and 
shred  parsley,  if  any  thing  is  used.  Hie  breast  of 
veal  and  mutton,  pork  or  lamb,  are  sometimes  col- 
lared,— seasoning  veal  and  mutton  with  lemon«ped, 
&c.  These  young  meats,  when  collared,  shoula  be 
baked.     They  all  look  well  sliced, 

A  Porker's  and  a  Calf's  Head  are  also  sometimes 
collared.  A  porker's  head  must  be  previously  salted ; 
for  a  calfs  head  the  same  seasonings  are  used  as  when 
the  head  is  hashed. — See  page  2d2. 

To  salt  a  Mart,  or  whole  SuUock^x^The  folk>wing 
approved  receipt  has  been  communicaled  to  us  for 
sailing  meat  for  family-use,  in  those  fiunilies  in  the 
country  where  a  winter-store,  or  marty  is  still  annual- 
ly cured  :•— For  an  ordinary-sized  cow,  take  as  much 
spring- water  as  you  think  will  cover  the  pieces  of 
meat,  and  with  Liverpool  salt  or  bay*salt  make  of  this 
water  a  pickle  so  strong  as  to  float  a  potato.  Stir  till 
the  ingredients  are  dissmved ;  and  afterwards  boil  the 
pickle  till  all  the  scum  is  thrown  off.  When  quite  cold, 
pour  it  over  the  meat  in  the  salting-tub  or  heefstand. 

Obs,-^The  meat,  and  all  meat  or  vegetables  salted, 
must  be  wholly  and  constantly  covered  with  the  pickle. 
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by  occasionally  adding  fteah  supplies  as  it  wastes^  and 
using  a  sinking-board.  If  the  pickle  becomes  turbid, 
aiid  a  scum  gather  on  it,  either  pour  it  off,  and  boil 
and  skim  it  well  before  returning  it^  when  cold,  to  the 
meat,  or  use  a  fresh  pickle,  which  may  now  be  afford- 
ed cheaply,  and  is  perhaps  better,  because  purer  than 
the  original  liquor  boiled  up.  Meat  preserved  in  this 
way  is  never  disagreeably  salt,  and  will  keep  for  a 
long  time. 

An  excellent  general  Pickle  far  Meat,  Havii,  Tongues, 
Sfc. — ^Take  in  Uie  proportion  of  six  ounces  of  salt  and 
four  of  sugar  to  the  quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter- 
ounce  of  Mltpetre.  Rub  the  meat  with  salt,  let  it 
drain,  and  pack  itj  and  over  it  pour  the  pickle,  first 
boiled,  skimmed,  and  cooled. 

To  cure  Butter  in  the  best  Manner. — Having  wash- 
ed and  beat  the  butter  free  of  butter-milk,  work  it 
quickly  up,  allowing  a  scanty  half-ounce  of  pounded 
salt  to  the  pound.  Let  the  butter  lie  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  more,  and  then  for  every  pound  allow  a  half- 
ounce  of  the  following  mixture  :~-p-Take  four  ounces  of 
salt,  two  of  loaf-suffar,  and  a  quarter-ounce  of  saltpetre. . 
Beat 'them  all  well  toge^ier,  and  having  worked  up 
^e  butter  very  well,  pack  it  for  use  in  jars  ot  kits ; 
or  use  more  sugar  and  less  salt. 

06#.— -We  confidently  recommend  this  method  of 
t^ice  salting  butter,  which  only  requires  to  be  known 
to  come  into  general  use.  It  effectually  preserves  the 
butter,  without  so  much  salt  being  employed  as  to 
give  it  a  rank  and  disagreeable  taste.  Summer-butter 
requires  a  little  more  salt  than  what  is  cured  in  au- 
tumn ;  but  the  above  proportions  are  used  in  s<nBe  of 
the  best-managed  dairies  in  Scotland,  though  less 
might  preserve  the  butter.  Instead  of  strewing  a 
layer  of  salt  on  the  top,  which  makes  a  part  of  the 
butter  useless  for  the  table,  place  a  layer  of  the  above 
mixture  in  folds  of  thin  muslin,  stitch  it  loosely,  and 
lay  this.neady  over  the  jar,  which  will  effectually 
exclude  the  air.  The  turnip-flavour  is  a  general 
complaint  ag^ainst  butter  made  in  winter  and  spring. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made;,  but  we  fear  it 
is  not  possible  wholly  to  remove  this  offensive  taste. 
It  may,  however>  be  much  ameliorated  by  mixing 


Ttdtxe,  diMc^ed  in  water,  witli  the  mitk,  in  tlie  pn>* 
portion  of  an  oonoe  of  nitre  to  ten  gallons  of  milk. 
To  give  tile  cattle  a  Utde  atraw  previoiia  to  their  feed 
of  turnip  it  a  method  emplojred  in  some  plaoea  lor 
prtTcnting  the  tmmi^flavoor.  On  the  ocmtinent,  but- 
ter it  clafiledfinratonng,  and  so  keeps  welL  Itisskim- 
med  when  slowly  melting  over  dutrooal,  allowed  to 
setde,  and  poored  fimn  ttie  lees.  It  may  be  salted 
thtts»  and  when  thus  fl%ed  of  all  the  nulk,  it  keeps 
welL 

BtitUr,  ms  Mufe  in  DumbariomsUrt^-^The  subjoined 
receipt^  which  is  exodlent  in  a  plain  and  rationiu  way* 
is  all  that  has  rewarded  a  search  through  the  numer- 
ous volumes  of  the  Fabmbr's  Maoasimb,  and  the 
printed  Transactions  of  the  HiOHiiAND  Sooistt.  No 
nmcesB  is  so  effectual  in  saltinf  buttar  as  working 
it  with  the  hand  as  here  directed  Wemayadd>that 
buttaP-iw^  are  best  preserved  for  the  next  salting  sea- 
son,  bv  being  allowed  to  stand  unwashed,  with  any 
bits  of  butter  that  may  adhere  to  the  8id€»,  and  any 
pickle  that  is  left  Qean  the  kits  well  by  scouring 
and  scrubbing  with  salt.  If  old-smelled  from  randd 
butter,  fill  them  with  fresh  earth  for  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore cleaning  them,  which  will  freshen  and  sweeten 
the  vessels. 

''  My  oows  are  milked  at  eiafat  in  the  morning  and 
at  oght  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  number  kept  is  &om 
ten  to  twelve.  Each  cow's  milk  is  seithed,  either  by 
itselfy  into  a  dish  of  wood,  or  two  put  tc^^ether,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  dish.  Asaoon  as  milked,  it 
is  set  upon  shelves  of  wood  in  the  dairy  or  milkbouse, 
where  it  stands  in  general  bb  follows,  vis.  the  even- 
ing milk  thirty-four  hours,  and  the  mcHming  milk 
twenty-two  hours;  when  the  cream  is  skimmed  off, 
and  put  into  a  vessel  which  holds  one  week's  cream ; 
and  the  milk  is  then  made  into  cheese,  which  seUs 
firam  08.  to  7m,  per  stone.  The  chum  is  something 
like  a  large  barrel,  which  stands  upon  a  fram<» 
made  for  the  purpose;  the  inside  work  being  driver, 
round  with  a  handle,  the  same  as  a  pair  of  com- 
mon fanners.  The  butter  k  made  generally  once 
a  week;  and  in  the  morning  previous  to  that  opera- 
tioti>  the  chum  is  filled  with  boiling  water,  when  the 
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indide  Work  is  driven  a  few  times  rounds  and  then  the 
opening  side  of  the  churn  is  turned  down^  to  let  it 
out^  the  work  being  kept  going  round  till  the  water 
be  completeljr  discharged,  in  order  to  throw  out  any 
sand  or  dust  that  might  fall  to  the  bottom^  if  the  water 
was  allowed  to  settle  and  run  out  of  itself.  The  cream 
vessel  is  then  brought,  and  the  cream  put  into  the 
chum,  where  it  is  wrought  till  the  butter  is  separated 
from  die  milk;  when  it  is  taken  out  into  a  clean  ves« 
sel,  and  the  milk  well  wrought  out  of  it.  A  corn-sickle 
is  dien  drawn  through  the  butter,  several  crossways, 
in  order  to  take  out  any  hairs  that  may  remain  in  it; 
and  if  any  other  motes  appear,  they  are  also  taken  out 
This  part  of  the  work  is  generally  done  with  the  but- 
ter among  clean  spring  water,  as  the  water  keeps  it 
from  turning  soft,  and  washes  away  any  milk  that  may 
remain. 

'*  The  butter  is  then  weighed;  and  for  every  stone, 
ten  ounces  of  salt  are  taken  (after  having  all  the  motes 
carefully  picked  out)  and  mixed  with  it.  The  salting 
process  is  carefully  performed  with  the  hand;  as  I 
have  always  found,  that  if  salt  is  not  properly  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  the  butter  at  the  time  of  salt- 
ing, it  never  keeps  so  well.  I  am  ver^r  particular  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  salt  being  weighed  with  the 
same  weight  the  butter  is  weighed  with.  In  May  and 
June,  each  stone  of  butter  will  take  one  ounce  of  salt 
more ;  and  after  the  middle  of  Augusti  it  takes  one 
less  than  the  above-mentioned  quantity.  The  butter 
thus  salted  is  put  into  a  clean  well-seasoned  kit,  and 
a  handful  of  salt  shaken  on  the  top,  which  keeps  it 
ft-om  turning  mouldy,  or  winding,  till  next  week,  whett 
the  butter  is  again  made  as  above,  and  put  into  the 
same  kit,  on  the  top  of  what  was  put  in  the  week  be* 
fore,  without  stirring  it,  aiid  a  handful  of  salt  shaken 
upon  the  top.  The  same  process  is  continued  weeldy 
till  the  kit  is  full ;  after  wnich  it  is  covered  up,  and 
set  aside  till  my  customer  sends  for  it.  It  may  be 
proper,  howeve)>>  to  examine  the  kit  occasionally,  to 
see  that  it  does  not  let  out  the  pickle;  as  butter  stand* 
ing  without  pickle  soon  spoils.  Indeed,  butter  salted 
in  this  way  does  not  I'equire  pickle  pouired  on  it,  un* 
less  the  kit  is  defective. 
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**  I  never  use  saltpetre*  sinee  butter  made  as  above 
always  retains  the  same  sweet  taste  till  used,  which 
gfgamJlj  happens  within  twelve  months  after  it  is 
made." — li.  B,  In  this  butter  there  are  twenty-four, 
pounds  to  the  stone. 

To  Jreshen  SaU  jButfer.— Chum  it  anew  in  sweet 
milk>— «  quart  to  the  pound.    It  gains  in  weight 

To  improve  rancid  JSv/for.— Wash  it*  melt  it  gra^- 
dually>  sKim  it»  and  put  to  it  a  slice  of  charred  toast, 
or  some  bits  of  charcoal. 

To  roU  BuUer  for  a  Cheese^Course,  or  for  Break- 
foit,  and  to  garnish  Supper^Dishes, — Have  two  wood- 
en fluted  moons,  such  as  are  used  for  lifting  butter. 
Wash  and  Doil  them  as  often  as  wanted.  Dry  them 
well,  and  rub  them  with  a  bit  of  butter  to  dean  them 
perfectly ;  then,  between  them  lightly  roll  up  bits  of 
butter  in  form  of  corks,  fir-cones,  small  pine-apples, 
shdls,  &C.  Butter  is  used  in  many  ways  for  garnish- 
ing sidads  of  meat  or  fish,  ham,  eggs,  anchovies,  &c. 
It  looks  best  when  squirted  in  little  tufts,  or  like 
delicate  coral  branches,  or  open  lace,  or  fine  basket- 
work. 


OF  MAKINO  CHBSSB. 

Many  parts  of  our  island,  from  the  delicate  quality  of 
the  natural  pastures,  ought  to  famish  the  very  best 
cheese.  We  can  indeed  perceive  no  good  reason  why 
the  cheese  of  Scotland  and  Wides  would  not  equal 
that .  of  Switaerland  and  Lombardy.  Considerable 
improvements  have  indeed  been  made  in  this  tardy 
branch  of  our  rural  economy ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  with  which  the  Highland  Society  has  lately 
taken  up  this  subject,  the  range  of  improvement  is 
still  limited.  Though  one  occasionally  sees  very  ex- 
cellent cheese  in  private  families,  litue  Uiat  is  good 
comes  to  market,  except  the  A3rrshire  cheese,  and  it 
is  not,  after  all,  a  very  delicate  cheese  for  the  table. 
The  low  price  that  cheese  gives  in  tl^^se  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  milk  most  resembles  that 
from  which  the  Swiss  and  Parmesan  cheese  is  made, 
makes  the  farmer's  wife  still  consider  all  the  sweet 
milk  that  goes  to  her  cheese  as  so  much  butter  lost ; 
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and  it  will  take  a  few  more  premiums^  and  a  few  more 
years^  to  convince  those  goodwives,  that  a  shiUing^ 
got  for  cheese  will  go  quite  as  far  as  one  got  for  but- 
ter^ aiid  be  more  conveniently  obtained.    But  skim- 
milk  cheese  never  can  be  fine.    At  least  one-half  of 
the  milk  used  should  be  fresh  from  the  cow.  Another 
capital  defect  is  making  the  milk  too  hot^  and  then 
employing  too  much  rennet^  which  makes  the  curd 
tough  and  hard^  however  rich  its  basis  may  be.     The 
quality  of  the  rennet  is  also  of  much  importance.  The 
more  gently  the  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey,  the 
milder  will  the  cheese  be.    Made  in  a  cvlindrical 
£orm,  it  will  eat  more  mellow  than  if  moulded  in  a 
broad  flat  shape.     Particular  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  cheese  in  the  winding.    The  wrapping-clotha 
must  be  changed  very  frequently^  that  the  cheese  may 
dry  equally.     The  salting  is  also  of  importance ;  and^ 
in  preference  to  either  salting  the  curd  or  the  new 
cheeses^  some  recommend  cheeses  being  ateeped  in 
pickle.    A  sort  of  cheese  for  the  table  of  very  high 
gout,  an  almost  Tartarian  preparation^  is  made  in  tne 
north  by  allowing  the  milk  to  become  rancid^  and  to 
coagulate  of  itself^  which  gives  a  flavour  even  more 
pungent  than  that  of  goat's-milk  cheese.     Cheese 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  rather  damp  place>  wrap^ 
ped  in  a  damp  cloth,  and  placed  in  a  covered  jar.    It 
should  alwavs  be  presented  at  table  wrapped  in  a 
small  damasK  napkin,  from  economy  as  well  as  neat-' 
ness.     The  surface  of  cheese,  particularly  a  cut  cheese, 
when  to  be  kept,  should  be  rubbed  with  butter  or 
lard.     Dried  pieces,  when  they  cannot  be  presented 
at  table,  may  either  be  grated  down,  to  eat  as  a  home- 
ly kind  of  Parmesan  or  used  in  macaroni,  &c.  The  of- 
fensive mould  which  gathers  on  cheese  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  "  the  blue," — ^the  genuine  serugo, 
which  stamps  its  value, — and  must  be  carefully  wiped 
off.     The  production  of  mites  may  be  checked  by 
pouring  spirits  on  the  affected  parts.     The  addition 
of  butter  to  the  curd,  or  of  lard  rubbed  into  the  new 
cheeses,  is  employed  to  enrich  the  quality  and  mellow 
the  cheese.     Chopped  sage,  caraway-seeds,  Ac,  are 
employed  to  flavour  cheese,  and  various  substances 
are  used  to  heighten  the  colour.    Of  these  saffron  is 
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the  moft  incffenaTe.  Housewiyes,  who  make  this 
famidli  of  eccmomy  their  particular  study^  will  fiad 
many  obaervatioiis  worthy  of  their  attention  in  Arthur 
Young^s  Tour  in  France  and  Italy,  a  few  in  the 
Farmer's  Magasine,  and  in  the  Papers  of  the  Bath 
Society.  We  merdy  subjoin  a  few  receipts  which  are 
Bol  in  fpeneral  drcufation,  though  of  approved  merit. 

Brituh  PannfMtiid— Heat  the  day's  milk  to  little 
more  than  blood-heat;  and  after  it  has  settled  put  in 
die  yearning.  When  it  has  stood  for  an  hour  or  mare, 
die  coacttlated  milk  is  to  be  placed  on  a  slow  clear 
Are,  and  heated  till  the  curd  separates  of  itself.  When 
separated,  throw  in  cold  water  to  reduce  the  tempenu 
tare,  and  quickly  o^ect  the  curd  in  a  cloth,  gather- 
ing  it  up  at  the  comers.  Place  it  in  a  deep  hoop,  and 
press  it  as  other  cheese.  Next  day  it  will  be  firm 
enough  to  turn.  Let  it  dry  slowly  and  gradually; 
often  (at  first  almost  every  hour)  changing  the  wrap- 
ping-doths.  Rub  it  with  salt  daily,  for  &ee  weeks, 
or  plunge  it  in  mckle  for  a  few  days.  The  curd  may 
be  ocdoured  witn  a  little  safiron  or  anatta 

IwniUUkm  qf  ^ti^^oa-^To  the  moming^s  milk  add 
that  of  the  previous  evening,  either  skiimned  or  with 
die  cream,  as  you  intend  to  make  a  very  rich  cheese 
or  one  of  inferior  quality.  Do  not  heat  the  milk  too 
much,  and  employ  no  more  yearning  (or  ramet)  than 
will  barely  serve  to  curdle  it.  When  fully  coagulated, 
gently,  and  without  much  handling  or  breaking,  place 
ube  curd  in  a  deep  sieve,  and  afterwards,  when  firm 
enough  to  lift,  in  a  hoop.  Afterwards  steep  the  cheese 
in  pickle ;  then  dry  it,  changing  the  binders  very  fre- 
quently. All  cheese  should  be  rubbed  and  turned 
every  day  for  the  first  two  months.* 
'—-~~ — • II  — — — ^— — ^ 

*  In  IiiTeroefls  and  RoM-chires,  there  is  a  ninl  break£ut  article 
called  erawdie^  not  the  common  composition,  oatmeal  and  water,  ot 
milk,  but  made  ihua :— .Take  two  parts  fresh  sweet-milk  cuid,  and 
one  of  fresh  butter.  Work  them  well  together,  and  press  them  in  a 
basin  or  small  shape,  and  turn  it  out,  when  it  will  sUce  nicely  to 
be  eat  with  bread  and  butter,  and  keep  a  long  time.  This  pre]»ra- 
tion,  when  the  cnid  is  well  broken  and  blended  with  the  butter,  is 
sometimes  made  up  in  deep  narrow  cm«,  or  wooden  moulds,  and 
kept  for  months,  when  it  becomes  very  nigh-flavoured  and  mellow. 
The  celebrated  Arabian  cheese  is  made  In  Ac  same  way  in  vats,  and 
both  are  uncommonly  fine.    These  piepaxations  deserve  txiaI.*F*  T. 
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Best  Dunhp  CAeeye.— •As  soon  as  ^e  milk  is  taken 
from  the  cows^  it  is  poured  into  a  large  pail^  <Mr  psilSy 
and^  before  it  is  quite  cold,  the  substance,  called  the 
tteep,  t.  e.  rennet,  is  mixed  with  it.  When  it  is  suffi- 
ciently coagulated,  it  is  cut  transversely  with  a  broad 
knife  made  for  the  purpose,  or  a  broad  three-toed  in- 
strument, in  order  to  let  the  curd  subside,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  separation  of  the  whey  from  it.  When  this 
separation  is  observed  to  have  taken  place,  the  curd 
is  lifted  with  a  ladle,  or  something  similar,  into  the 
chissel  (for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  where  a  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  these  cheeses,  no 
woman's  hand  ought  ever  to  touch  the  curd,  from  the 
milking  of  the  cow  to  the  finishing  of  the  whole), 
when  it  remains  a  few  hours,  till  it  has  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  hardness  or  consistency.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  cheese-press,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  with 
the  instrument  above-mentioned,  of  the  size  of  one  or 
two  cubic  inches,  ^er  which  it  receives  the  due  pro- 
portion of  salt,  and  is  again  replaced  in  the  chissel,  and 
put  into  the  press,  where  it  remains  a  few  hours  again. 
Then  it  is  taKen  out  a  second  time,  cut  as  before,  and 
mixed  thoroughly,  so  as  every  part  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  salt ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  it  is  put  into 
the  cheese^press,  where  it  remains  until  replaced  by 
its  successor.  After  this  is  done,  it  must  be  laid  in  a 
dean  and  cool  place,  till  sufficiently  dried,  and  fit  to 
be  carried  to  market;  great  care  is  to  be  used  in  fre- 
quent turning  and  rubbing,  both  to  keep  the  cheese 
dry  and  clean,  and  to  preserve  it  from  swelling  and 
bursting  with  the  heat,  vulgarly,  **  Jtre-fanging" 
When  Uiese  cheeses  are  properly  made,  and  dried,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  they  have  a  rich  and  delicious 
flavour. 

A  rick  Cream-Cheese,  without  Rennet, — Dr  Huxteb. 
—Take  any  quantity  of  cream,  and  put  it  into  a  wet 
cloth.  Tie  it  up,  and  hang  it  in  a  cool  place  for  seven 
or  eight  days.  Then  take  it  from  the  cloth  and  put 
it  into  a  mould  (in  another  cloth),  vrith  a  weight  upon 
it  for  two  or  three  days  longer.  Turn  it  twice  a-day, 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  fatten  Poultry  for  the  Taife.— Keep  the  fowls 
clean,  warm,  and  dry.    Mix  together  for  their  food. 
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oat  and  pease  meal,  with  mashed  potatoes^  and  a  little 
kitcfaen-stuif.  Have  their  food  always  fresh,  and 
don't  cram  them.  Rice  swelled  in  sweet  skimmed 
milk  is  liked  to  fatten  fowls  by  those  who  value  the 
oaloor  more  than  the  quality. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  8BLBCTI0N  OF  U8BFUL  MI8GBLLANBOU8  BBGEIPTS 
FOB  CLBANINO  AND  FBBSBBVINO  FUBNITCrBB, 
CLOTHB8,  &C. 

To  scour  Carpets.^^'Dnst  the  carpet  well,  and  if 
large,  pick  it  asunder  into  two  or  more  pieces.  Have 
those  first  well  rinsed,  in  running  water  if  possible, 
and  then  scoured  in  a  ley  made  of  boiled  soap.  Re- 
peat this  if  necessary.  Next  rinse  the  pieces,  and> 
last  of  all,  put  into  a  tub  of  clean  water  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  will  brighten  the  co- 
lours and  keep  them  from  running.  Choose  a  dry 
windy  day  to  scour  carpets,  as  remaining  long  wet  will 
injure  the  colour.  If  there  are  any  greasy  spots,  let 
them  be  rubbed  with  soft  or  boiled  soap  before  the 
carpet  is  wet.   Hearth-rugs  are  done  in  me  same  way. 

Obs, — Carpets  may  be  washed  stretched  on  a  clean 
floor,  using  sponge  and  soap-leys,  and  afterwards 
rinsed  and  dried. 

To  tvash  Chintz  Furniture^  Gowns,  S^c* — ^Choose  a 
ffood  drying  day  before  you  wet  the  chintz.  Dust 
the  things  well,  by  shakipg  and  brushing,  and  wash 
them  quickly  out  m  cool  lathers  made  up  with  boiled 
white  or  mottled  soap.  Two,  or  at  most  three,  lathers 
will  do  them.  Rinse  in  cold  spring- water  in  which 
a  little  starch  and  oil  of  vitriol  have  been  dissolved, 
which,  without  injuring  the  fabric,  will  fix  and  bright- 
en the  colours  ana  prevent  them  from  running.  Shake 
the  things  very  well,  and  repeat  this  occasionally  till 
they  are  dry. 

Ubs^-^Rtce^fvater  is  now  very  much  used  for  fine 
printed  calicoes  and  chintzes.    It  is  used  thus ;— Boil 
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SI  pound  of  rice  in  five  quarts  of  water^  and  when  cool 
enough^  wash  in  this^  using  the  rice  for  soap.  Have 
another  quantity  ready,  but  strain  the  rice  from  this, 
and  use  it  with  warm  water,  keeping  the  rice«water 
strained  off  for  a  third  washing,  which,  at  the  same 
time  stifibns  the  chintz,  and  brightens  the  colours. 

To  clean  Printed  Calico  Furniture. — Shake  and 
brush  it  with  a  long-haired  brush,  rub  with  clean  flan- 
nel, and  fold  it  carefully  in  large  folds.  Crumb  of 
bread  will  clean  it  also. 

To  scaur  Blankets, — Boil  a  pound  of  good  mottled 
soap,  and  put  as  much  of  it  into  a  tub  as  with  a  solution 
of  pearl-ashes  will  be  enough  to  make  a  strong  lather. 
Pour  boiling  water  over,  and  wash  the  blankets  trll 
the  lather  becomes  useless.  Repeat  this  till  a  clear 
lather  comes  off  them.  Less  soap  may  be  used  the 
second  time,  and  very  little  the  last  time ;  but  the 
water  must  be  as  hot  as  possible,  and  the  blankets 
fully  covered  with  it,  else  liiey  will  thicken. 

To  clean  fine  Laces, — Fix  the  lace  in  a  tent,  and 
with  a  soft  brush  and  a  solution  of  white  soap  gently 
clean  it.  Pour  clean  water  in  which  a  bit  of  alum  is 
dissolved  over  it,  to  clear  it,  and  afterwards  go  over  it 
with  thin  starch  on  the  wrong  side.  Iron  it  on  the 
same  side,  and  with  a  bodkin  open  it  all  out  at  the 
edges.  LacC' Veils  are  to  be  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
white  soap,  and  gently  squeezed  out,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  water  and  white  soap  till  quite  clean ;  then 
rinsed,  first  in  hot  and  next  in  cold  water,  afterwards 
run  through  a  very  thin  solution  of  starch,  and  then 
drawn  and  pinned  nicely  out  to  dry. 

Black  Veils, — ^Wash  them  gently  in  warm  water  and 
ox-gall.  Rinse  in  fair  water  in  which  a  bit  of  glue  or 
gum  arable  is  dissolved,  and  pin  them  out.  A  decoc- 
tion of  logwood  will  improve  the  colour.  Steep  them 
in  it. 

To  wash  Silk  Stockings, — ^Wash  with  white  soap  and 
hot  water,  and  scald  them  in  the  same.  Rinse  in  cold 
water,  and  dip  in  water  in  which  a  drop  of  blue  or  a 
bit  of  cudbear,  or  pink  dye,  is  put,  according  to  the 
tinge  wanted.  Rub  them  till  dry  with  clean  flannel ; 
no  mangling  is  required,  and  the  lustre  is  brighter. 

To  take  Spots  of  Paint  from  Cloth  and  SUks, — Dip  a 
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p«n  in  ^irit  of  turpentine^  and  touch  the  spot  as  soon 
after  it  is  stained  as  possible.  When  dry^  rub  the 
place. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Silk. — Scrape  French  chalk 
over  the  spot,  and  repeat  this  till  the  grease  coines  out 

To  take  out  Iron-Moulde^ — Hold  the  spot  stretched 
wet  over  a  iuff  of  hot  water,  and  rub  it  with  salt  of 
lemons,  or  luice  of  sorrel, and  salt;  then  wash  it  im- 
mediately, lest  the  add  injure  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

To  take  out  Stains  of  Wine,  Fruit,  4*c.-^Wash  well, 
rub  with  starch,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  till 
the  stains  come  out.  Exposing  the  spot,  slightly  wet- 
ted, to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  for  an  instant, 
will  remove  these  stains.  A  common  match  will  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

To  remoce  Af tZciffv.*— Rub  the  spots  with  soap,  and 
scrape  some  fine  chalk  over  this.  Rub  it  in,  and  ex- 
pose the  doth  to  the  sun.  Repeat  this  till  the  spots 
disappear. 

CMtfAe#-ClMe^.«— These  small  apartments  should  be 
lined  with  wood  very  dosely  fitted ;  furnished  with 
shdves  and  wooden  pegs,  on  which  to  8u«>end  ladies' 
dresses,  and  things  which  folds  would  injure.  Tur- 
pentine, cedar-shavings,  Russia  leather,  &c.  should  be 
strewed  about  them,  and  ffreen  linen  curtains  should 
be  drawn  dosely  round  the  shdves,  on  which  pieces 
of  charcoal  may  be  laid. 

I'tfr,— /o  preserve/— Sew  the  artides  closdy  up  in 
lin^i  of  a  close  texture,  with  camphor  or  Rusda  leather 
about  it.    Air  them  occasionally  before  the  fire. 

Ink''Spots,'^WBah  these  immediately,  first  in  cold 
water,  toen  in  soap  and  water.  Use  also  lemon-juice 
or  vinegar.  Oil  of  vitriol  will  take  ink  from  maho- 
gany. Kub  it  quickly  out,  and  put  a  little  oil  on  the 
spot. 

To  clean  Marble  Slabs  and  Chimney 'Pieces. — ^Mix 
verdiffris  and  pumice-stone  with  new-slaked  lime  in 
soap-ley.  Make  a  paste  of  this  mixture,  and  rub  one 
way  with  a  woollen  rag.  Wash  and  repeat  this  till 
the  stain  comes  out.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  take 
out  these  stains. 

To  clean  papered  Rooms. — Clear  away  the  dust  with 
bellows  and  along  hair-brush;  cut  a  stale  loaf  into 
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eight  pieces ;  and,  beginninff  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
rub  downwards  in  even  strcMKes,  as  if  laying  on  paint, 
one  way.  Throw  away  the  bread  as  soon  as  it  is 
dirty,  and  take  a  fresh  piece.  Go  OTef  the  whole  room 
in  this  manner. 

To  clean  Patn/.*«-Bru8h  off  the  dust ;  and,  with  ox^ 
gall  and  whitening,  scour  the  paint,  ruining  it  luued 
to  restore  the  gloss ;  or  use  mottled  soap  made  into  a 
strong  ley. 

Obs. — Sponge  is  well  suited  for  this,  and,  indeed, 
all  domestic  purposes  of  deaning,  whether  dishei, 
plate,  floor-cloths,  or  mahogany. 

To  take  Grease  from  papered  Walls  or  Paper. '^fk^^ 
ply  dry  hot  flannel  to  the  spot,  then  rub  it  over  with 
hot  spirit  of  turpentine.  Repeat  this  till  the  grease  is 
removed.  If  turpentine  would  injure  the  c<HOurs  in 
the  paper,  lay  several  folds  of  blotting-paper  on  the 
spot,  and  apply  a  hot  piece  of  iron  over  that,  till  tiie 
grease  is  absorbed  by  the  blotting-paper. 

To  clean  Floor^Cloths.'^^weep  and  rub  them;  then 
wash  with  soap-levs,  using  sponge  or  flannel.  Rub 
up  with  dry  flannel.  A  little  wax  may  be  used,  whi^ 
both  improves  the  appearance  and  preserves  the  sur- 
face. 

To  polish  Mahoganvj-^^Noddng  improves  mahogany 
so  much  as  daily  brisk  rubbing  ;  but  various  prepara- 
tions are  in  use.  Break  down  two  or  mo^  ounces  of 
bees'- wax,  and  melt  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  take  a 
half-pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  an  ounce  of  alkanet- 
root,  and  a  very  little  rose-pink;  pour  this  on  the 
wax  when  ready  to  boil;  stir  it  up  and  let  it  cool; 
rub  a  very  little  on  furniture  (previoudy  cleaned), 
and  polish  with  dr^  flannel. 

Obs.'^hinseed^il,  cold-drawn,  was  wont  to  be  used 
for  mahogany ;  but  the  taste  of  the  day  is  for  light- 
coloured  mmiture,  and,  accordingly,  oil  which  deep^is 
the  colour  rapidly  is  not  so  much  used.  Two  parts 
linseed-oil,  with  one  of  turpentine,  make  a  good  fur- 
niture^omposition  for  tables.  Wax  prevents  the  ac- 
tion of  the  light,  and  keeps  wood  of  a  lightish  colour 
for  many  years.  Various  pastes  and  varnishes  are  em- 
ployed to  colour  and  polish  mahogany,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  wax,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  wood 
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of  its  first  colour^  or  of  oil  to  pc^ish^  we  conceive  of 
liide  utility^  farther  than  as  they  may  cmitribute  to 
bej^ile  the  toil  of  the  polisher. 

To  preserve  VoUthM  SteeL'-— Smear  with  mutton*- 

suet,  and  dust  over  with  unslaked  lime.     A  paste 

-of  lard  or  fowl's-grease^  camidior^and  black4ead,  will 

also  preserve  steel.    Caoutcuiouc-vamish  is  the  most 

■  effectual  coating  for  steely  but  it  is  too  expensive  for 

domestic  purposes. 

To  clean  Steel  Of  aiei.— Rub  the  bars  clean  while 
still  warm,  if  it  be  possible ;  then  dear  with  emeiy- 
paper,  or  polish  by  hard  rubbing,  using  a  little  dry 
emery,  or  finely-pounded  Bath  brick.  When  very 
dirty,  a  thin  paste,  made  of  emery  and  boiled  soap, 
will  be  foulid  useful. 

To  dean  Knives  and  Forks. — Use  a  board  covered 
with  leather.  Bath  brick  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
cleaning  knives.  Wash  off  the  grease  and  dry  the 
knives  as  soon  as  they  come  from  table ;  but  do  not 
use  wbter  too  hot.  Two  knives  may  easily  be  cleaned 
at  once,  taking  one  in  eadi  hand,  holding  them  back 
to  back,  and  grubbing  in  different  directions.  Wipe 
forks  very  well,  and  plunge  the  prongs  into  a  jug  or 
other  small  vessel  filled  with  brick-dust  or  fine  sand, 
which  may  be  kept  compact  with  a  mixture  of  damp 
moss.  Clean  between  the  prongs  with  a  piece  of  leather 
tied  to  a  stick ;  wipe  off  all  dust,  and  rub  them  up. 

To  clean  Plate  and  Plated  Articles, — Clean  the  plate 
very  well,  using  »a  sponge,  with  soap-leys  and  boiling 
water,  brushing  all  the  carved  places.  Dry  and  rub 
with  plate-powder,  or  the  very  finest  whitening,  either 
wetted  with  spirits  or  dryi  Rub  up  with  the  hand, 
soft  leather,  or  hare's-foot.  The  longer  it  is  rubbed 
the  brighter  it  will  look.  Brash  the  powder  care^lly 
from  all  the  cut  places.  Plated  goods  should  be  kept 
in  flannel  or  baize,  or  buried  in  bran,  never  allowed  to 
get  damp  or  dirty,  nor  bruahed  more  than  can  be 
avoided.  Spirit  of  wine,  or  good  strong  spirit,  is  the 
best  thing  to  clean  them  wil^.  When  candlesticks  are 
smeared  with  wax  or  grease,  do  not  scrape,  but  pour 
boiling  water  on  the  parts  before  cleaning  them. 

To  clean  Pewter  Fessels  and  Tin  Covers, — Keep 
these  always  free  of  damp  by  wiping  and  drying  them 
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before  the  lire  4ifter  they  are  used.  Clean  with  the 
finest  iK^bttemng  and'eweet  oil^  not- water. 

]Dirtcium9  Jbr  *chaning  Briiannia'Metal  Goods,^^ 
Take  a  piece  of  fine -woolen  clothe  upon  this  put  as 
nffiach  sweet  oil  as  will  prevent  ks  rubbing  dry; — ^with 
thie  rub  them  well  on  every  part— 4hen  wipe  them 
smartly  with  a  softdry  Unevi  rag  until  they  are  quite 
clean^  and  rub  them  up  with  soft  wash-leather  and 
wliitening.  Hiis  simple -method  will  preserve  the  €0« 
lour  as  long  as  the  artieles  endure. 

06«.-&Washing'them  in-boiling  water  and  soap,  just 
bc^ere  they  are  rubb^wkh  wash-leather  and  whiten- 
ings woula  take  off  the  oil  more  efieetually/and  make 
the  carving  look  brighter. 

T&f)reserve  Gi/ittng.— In  summer  it  must  be  covered 
with  slips  of  soft  writing-paper.  Never  rub  gilding. 
Use  the  bellows  and  a  hmgsoft  hair  brush ;  or>  if  this 
will  not  dOy  a  piece  of  waduing  or  some  cotton-wool. 

To  clean  LooHng'Gktises  -and  other  Glass. — ^Wash 
with  warm  water  and  sponge  ;  then  wash  with  spirits, 
and  dust  the  glass  with  powder-blue  in  a  rag,  and  rub 
it  up  witib  a  piece  of  sm  calico,  and  afterwards  with 
an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

To  foash  Wine'»Decanters,^^V9e  lukewarm  water,  a 
few  bits  of  soap,  and  a  little  pearl-ashes;  with  sponge 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  to  rub  off  the  crust  thatforms 
on  the  glass.     Dry  them  thoroughly. 

To  clean  Japanned  Oooelj.— Wash  with  sponge,  us- 
ing soap  and  warm  water,  and  rub  up  with  a  dry  cloth. 
If  the  things  still  look  greasy,  dust  a  little  powder- 
blue  or  fine  whitening  on  them,  and  rub  them  again. 
Oil  will  take  marks  out  of  paper-trays.  Urns  ought 
to  be  well  dried,  rubbed  when  brought  from  the  table, 
and  kept  covered  with  an  woollen  cloth. 

To  get  Oil  out  of  Wood  and  5'/one.— Mix  fuller's- 
earth  with  soap-lees,  and  seOur  the  places  frequently 
with  this. — N>  B.  Fuller's  earth  does  well  for  carpets. 

To  take  Rust  out  of  Fire- Irons, ^^Cover  with  sweet 
oil,  rubbing  it  hard  in,  and  next  day  rub  with  powder 
of  unslaked  lime  till  the  rust  is  removed,  or  emery  will 
do  very  well.     Rub  with  a  spungy  piece  of  wood. 

To  clean  China  and  Gla»s,^^TJ9e  pearl-ashes  or  ful- 
ler's-earth  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  the  things^  well. 
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To  take  Stmni  out  of  Mourning  Dr€»i€«.«-^Bo!&  m 
handful  of  fig-lcares  in  two  quarts  of  water>  till  re«» 
duoed  to  ajpint.    Strain  and  vmy  this  with  sponge. 

Hcmey^WoiUr  for  ike  JEIiatr.-»Mix  three  draduns  of 
tincture  ci  ambergris,  and  one  of  tincture  of  musky 
with  •  little  ^irit  of  wine.  Afterwards  add  a  pint  of 
apbit  of  wine,  or  strong  spirits,  and  shake  them  well 
and  often. 

Ltp-iSa/oe^^Put  four  ounces  of  the  best  olive^il  in 
a  bottle,  with  a  half-ounce  of  picked  alkanet-root ; 
aU^  the  bottle,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  till  the  ml  is  co- 
loured; strain  it  into  an  earthen  pipkin  in  which  an 
ounce  of  white  wax  and  one  of  mutton-suet  are  pluced  ; 
melt  this  by  the  fire,  and  perftmie  with  a  drop  of  oil 
ci  rhodium,  or  bergamot,  or  lavender ;  pour  it  off  the 
sediment  into  very  small  gallipots. 

Paste  Jor  chopped  Hiiiu2#.<— Make  a  paste  of  fresh 
lard,  honey,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little  of  the  fine  dust 
of  oatmeal  or  bean*flour :  it  may  be  perfumed  with  a 
drop  of  essence  of  lanon.  Sic. 

Cold  Cream  for  the  Skin^f^Teike  two  ounces  of  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  a  drachm  of  white  wax,  and  one  of 
spermacetL  Melt  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  stir 
in  a  mortar  till  quite  smooth  and  cold.  Add  orange- 
fiower  or  rose-water  till  the  mixture  is  as  thin  as  double 
cream.     Keep  in  a  gallipot  covered  with  leather. 

An  excellent  Shoe'Blacking.'-^l^ight  ounces  of  ivory- 
black,  six  of  treacle,  two  of  spermaceti-oil,  and  three 
pints  of  coarse  vinegar  or  alegar ;  a  quarter-ounce  of 
vitriolic  acid  may  be  added.  These  things  must  be 
well  mixed.  The  vinegar  made  hot  may  be  poured 
over  the  other  ingredients. 

Liquid  Japan  Blacking. — ^Mix  with  fbur  ounces  of 
ivory-black,  a  large  spoonful  of  sweet  oil ;  then  put 
to  these  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a  little  vinegar ;  make 
a  paste  of  the  blacking.  Add  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
and  one  of  muriatic  acid^  and  nearly  a  pint  of  good 
vinegar.    Mix  them  well. 

To  extinguish  Fire  in  Female  Dresses. — So  many 
fatal  accidents  arise  from  light  dresses  catching  fire> 
that  every  receipt-book  intended  for  females  should 
contain  tne  following  necessary  cautions:-—!.  Let  it 
be  diligently  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  fe- 
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tiiale>   that  flame    unifonnly  tends   upwards;    that 
every  artide  of  her  dress  will  consume  much  more 
rapidly  if  held  upright^  than  if  laid  along  the  floor ; 
and  that  her  life  may  depend  on  her  presence  of  mind^ 
should  her  clothes  unhappily  catch  Are.    2.  Give  in- 
stant alarm  hy  pulling  the  bell  (which  is  generally 
near  the  fire-place)^  by  scre^ming^  or  any  other  means; 
but^  if  possible^  avoid  opening  the  door^  for  both  the 
movement  of  the  figure^  and  the  current  of  air  ad- 
nntted>  ^ould  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  flames.    3. 
This  alarm  may  be  given  while  the  female  is  at  the 
same  instant  sitting  aovm.  by  the  rug^  attempting  to  tear 
off  the  articles  of  dress  wmch  are  on  fire^  and  rolling 
herself  in  the  rug  or  carpet^  if  the  latter  is  not  nailed 
down.     She  may  also  catch  at  any  piece  of  baize^  or 
vessel  of  water  within  reach ;  and,  if  very  active,  may 
«ven  turn  her  clothes  over  her  head,  to  ner  shifl,  and 
thus  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.    4.  The  most 
ready  and  eflectual  assistance  a  spectator  in  general  can 
give,  will  be  to  turn  the  clothes  of  the  sufierer  to  her  shift 
over  her  head^  and  hold  them  firm  thus,  till  wra^^rs, 
cold  water,  <&c.  are  procured.     5.  A  man  may  quick- 
ly strip  off  his  coat  and  wrap  it  round  the  female* 
6.  Let  the  sufferer,  even  if  she  fail  to  pull  away  the 
burning  articles,  or  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  rolling 
on  the  floor,  and  wrapping  herself  in  the  hearth-rug, 
(which  is  generally  always  ready),  still  protect  her  bo- 
som and  face,  by  lowering  her  face  and  crossing  her 
hands  and  arms  over  those  parts.  7*  A  piece  of  green  or 
scarlet  baize,  called  ajire-'extinguisher,  is  kept  in  some 
sitting  rooms  and  nurseries,  and  should  be  in  univer- 
sal use  while  thin  muslin  and  cotton  dresses  continue 
to  be  worn.     As  its  name  and  uses  are  familiarly 
known,  though  it  serve  as  a  table  or  piano-forte  cover, 
it  can  be  instantly  seized  on  an  emergency.     8.  If,  in 
spite  of  all  exertions,  the  person  is  injured,  let  one 
assistant  throw  cold  water  plentifully  over  the  parts, 
while  another  supplies  water,  and  a  third  cuts  off  the 
clothes.     Continue  the  affusion,  or  apply  wet  cloths 
constantly  to  the  parts,  (if  they  cannot  be  wholly  im- 
mersed in  water)  till  medical  advice  is  obtained. 

THB  END. 
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Anchovy  Toasts 317 
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Touring  Sauces 254 

Sauce 249 

Ap^  Pie,  to  make 883 

Dumplinga  of, 403 

■     '  Fritters  o^and  French 

Fritters  of,  Note 405 

Apples,  Chartreuse  of,  Beau- 

Tillieis*  Aeocipt. 

■  ■  Pasty  of. 

—      Pufftof. 

Pudding  of,  398, 
Swiss  Puddiyog  Qf,396,  Bx* 
ceDent  Pudding  of,  399, 
Fool  of,  417,  Jcfiy  of,  413, 
Tlrifle  of,  416,  Water  of, 
for  a  coding  draught,  467, 
to  preserve  for  immediate 
use,  480,  to  preserve  red, 
480,  for  ruddmgs,  a  cheap 

way,  428,  to  butter, 384 
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Ajmles,  Souffle  of,  420,  a  la 
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Apricot  Jam,  427»  Pie  of; 

884,  Pudding 309 

Aprieots,  to  preserve  in  Jdly  490 

Arabian  Gheeae»  Note 486 

Aebuthvot,  Dr,  quoted    216 

Aromatic  Tincture. 455 

Axrow-root  Jelly 464 

Artichoko^  209,  bottoms  of 
Jerusalem  ones,  210,  d 
ritalienne^ZSOy  en  Cana» 

pes 850 

Ananigaa,  to  dress,  209L 
Peas  of,  349,  Soup  of,  144, 

and. 188 

AAdleBrose 453 

Auld  Afan'sMilk 453 

Bacon,^  excellent  method  (^ 

making 477 

Cobbett  on    Killing 

flogs.  Note 96 

*-•«-  withBsKS  or  Sausage  127 
■     withCuTs  Liver......  128 

-— — »  Hams  to  cure,  477» 

Hams  to  boil 85 

Bachelor's  Dinner. 21 

Bain  JIf  am.  Note 169 

Baking,  Obs.  on 113 

Balls,  £gg,  318,  for  Mock 
Turtle,  161,  Currie,  313, 
Forcemeat,  161,  182,165, 

104,  112,  Brain 313 

Balls,  Beverages  for  Chil- 
dren's  

Balnamoon  Skink 357 

Bake  Pears,  to,  421,  French 
way,  351,  Apples  to,  or 

Black  Caps 4S» 

Barbadoes  Water 448 

Barberries,  to  preserve 269 

Barley-water,  to  make. 464 
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*  Broth  <»;  164f  Sugu^  to 
make « 4M 

JSaskets  of  Sugar,  to  make, 
425,  ChantUly ^^  352 

Baths.  Tempentiue  o&..»....  4fl9 

Bath  Cakes  and  Buns 441 

Beans,  French,  to  dress,  811, 
d  la  Poulette,  350,  Wind- 
Bor,  to  dress,  211,  to  pre* 
serve,  226,  to  pickle 965 

BeauvilUers,  an  eminent  Pa« 
risian  Restaurateitr^  Re- 
ceipts by,  42 J,  422,  3L5...«..330 

Bechamel,  or  Biench  White 
Sauce 246 

Beef,  to  cure,  Obs.  on,  476, 
qualities  of,  83,  to  salt ;  478 

— ~  Dutch,  478,  Irish,  479, 
Hunter*8,  478,  to  press  for 
Sandwiches,  276,  Smoked 
Sausages  of,  315,  a  Rump^ 
to  cure,  478,  to  collar  Beef, 

275,  to  melt  Suet  of. 123 

■         to  boil  a  Rump  with 

Greens,  79,  Breast  d  la 
flamande,  276,  to  ragout 
a  Brisket,  273,  Dr  Uxtk. 
7EB*8  Stewed  Brisket  of, 
S76,  Garni  de  Choux^  or 
with  Cabbage,  273,  to  ra» 
ffOttt  a  Rump,  272,  to  stew 
a  Shin,  274,  Bouilli,  136, 
Jlamode^  274,  CuhtU  de 
SmyfiL  la  Gelli^  274,  Sir. 
loin,  to  roast,  93,  Sirloin, 
Inside  of,  to  roast  as  Hare, 
113,  to  rtiast  collared  Ribs, 

276,  another  Way,  94, 
Bump,  to  bake,  114, 
Stea^  to  broil,  116,  Note 
on,  117,  to  fry,  124,  Steaks, 
with  Cucumber,  277) 
Steaks,  with  Potato,  119, 
Entre^Cote^  in  the  French. 
Mode,  333,  French  Dishes 
of,  833,  Haricot  of,  273, 
Ovavy  of.  232,  Tonsnie,  to 
dress  in  tne  French  Mode, 
333,  Tongue,  another  way, 

277,  Palates,  277,  Skiru, 
280,  Kidney  Collops  of, 
278,Kidneys  for  Breakfast, 
Fifench  wajr,  338,  another 
Way,  278,  Tails,  to  stew, 

278,  Hotch-potch  of  Tails,  279 
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Beef  OHves;  to  flialBik'SrO, 
Heart,  to  dress,  270,  idTer, 
to  dress,  280,  Marrow- 
bones, 279,  Potted  Heads  - 
and  Heels,360,  Head,  Soup 
of,  and  Ragout  of. 164 

•«—  to  mince  cold  to  fricas* 
see,  281,  to  dress  inside  of  a 
cold  Sirloin,  280,  Olives  of 
dressed  Beef,  281,  to  hash 
cold.  281,  Cecils  of,  282, 
Sanders  of,  282,  to  mince 
dressed  Beef,  282,  a  French 
Mode  of  dressing  cold,  28S, 
to  broil  cold,  two  Ways, 
283,  Bubble  and  Squeak, 
283,  Patties  and  Pooovies, 
of,  391,  small  Pies  of,  881, 
Tea  of,  465,  Tripe,  to  boil, 
fry,  &c.  129,  Scotch  Mode, 
8^,  Tripe,  French  Mode, 
334,  BedT-Steak  Pie 376 

Beer,  (Hnffer,  a  superior 
Kind,  461,  common  &ind, 
461,  Treacle  Beer,  and  of 
Sugar,  461,  Spruce,  White 
and  Brown 460-1 

Beet  Root,  to  dress.  214,  to 
Btew,  214,  to  pickle,  and 
Obs.  on 267-8 

Beverages  of  Fruits*  refresh- 
ing,  467,  Household 461 

Bills  of  Fare,  from  49  to  72, 
Obs.  on 49, 71 

Bishop,  Note* *..  461 

Birds  or  Qame,  to  preserve. 
Note,  109,  to  roast,  109-10- 
11,  Sauces  for,  241.243. 
Sidmis,  343-4,  Devils  of, 
816,  see  also  Pies,  Soups, 
Made-dishes,  && 

Birch  Wine 460 

Bitters 468 

Black  Cheny  Brandy 449 

Caps 422 


Blancmange,  414,  as  made 

in  France,  414,  Rice 414 

Blanquettes 886 

Blood  Pttddhigs 868 

Boiling,RemaricsonJ6,Note  840 
Bologna  Sausage,  to  make...  815 

BonlOidble 378 

Boudins,   or   French    meat 

Puddinss. 848 

Bouilli,  1§S,  garnishing  for, 
286,  Sauces  for 239-40 
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Bkndj,  Shrub  tf. 

«M^B^  WMk  Cimujp* •. 

BnwiiytocDoote. 84 

Bnad,  to  bUe,  Gobbett^t 
plan,  444,  Maahdm,  446. 
to  Ukc  Biiowii,44«,  Bread 
and  Meat,  S72,  Crustij  to 
ffrill,  147,  Crumbs,  to  fry, 
130,  Sippets,  to  make,  371, 
130,  French,  445,  Rirfls....  444 
Breakfastt,  Obs.  on,  71, 
Articles  for  a  solid,  or  De^ 
jeuner  d  la  Fourchette^  71, 
Bill  for  a  Marriage  or 
public     one,     73,     Mrs 

While's,  for  the  Poor. 474 

British  Parmesan,  486,  Wine  455 
Biocoli,   to   dress,  209,   to 

pickle 209 

Broth,Obs.  on,130,  of  Barley,  164 
Brose,  fat,  356,  KaO,   356, 

Athoke 453 

Browning,  or  Sugar  Catsup, 
262,  HoujCt  or  French 
Browning,     231,     Brawn 

Flour,  Note 381 

Brussels  Sprouts,  to  boil 211 

Bun,  Scotch,  443,  Cross  and 

Plum  Bun,  443,  Bath 441 

Burdwan,  Indian 373 

Butter,  to  cure  in  the  best 
manner,  4dl,  to  keep  good, 
481,  to  prevent  the  turnip 
flavour  m,  481,  as  made  in 
Dumbartonshire,  482,  to 
melt  for  Sauces,  230-1,  to 
thicken  for  Salads,  235,  to 
brown  or  oil,  230,  to  clari- 
fy, 123,  Black,  of  fruits, 
for  children,  428,  Anchovy, 
254,  Fairy,  323,  to  roll  or 
mould  for  Oamishing,  or 

for  a  Cheese  Course 484 

Buttered  Lobster,  197, 
Shrimps,  197,  Apples,  384, 

Eggs 322 

Cabbage,  Obs.  on,  216,  Red, 
to  stew,  216,  Red  to  pickle, 
267,  to  stew  white   with 

old  Duck 310 

Cabinet  Pudding 400 

Cakes,  Obs.  on,  435,  to  ice, 
436,  to  ice  or  frost  a  large 
one,  or  Bride's. 436 


•  plaift  Pond,  4M,  a 

K  ft  Wy  BCD  PfaOD* 

7|aRkejGaka,4V, 
Gmimu  de  Jtur,  or  FnoA 
oraaOMntal     Rice  .Cake, 

438,  ComuMB  Seed^^dbe, 
488,  SoDlcfa  DieUCake, 
498,   Scotch    Shortbread, 

439,  Savoy  or  Sponge- 
Cake,  439,  Macaroons,  440, 
Bath,  ShiewBbnry,  Tun- 
bridge,  and  Scotch  Tea 
Cakes,  441,  Derby  ShecU 
Cakes,  442,  Kent  Drop* 
Cakes.  442,  Bout-Cakn. 
442,  Common,  Cross,  ana 
Plum  Bans,  443,  Rose 
Souffle  Cakes,  435,  Haie 
Cake,  341,  French  Fruiu 
Cake,  363,  Brain  Cakes....  313 

Calecannon,  to  dress. 223 

Calves'  Feet  JeUv,411,Tail8, 
todress,  290,  Feet,  to  dress, 
294,  Brains,  to  dress,  835. 
For  all  other  Things^  see 
Veal. 
Camp  Vin^^ar,  258,  Yeast*^  446 

Canapes 314 

Capers,  Sauce  of,  239,  Mock  240 

CapiUaire,  to  make 455 

Carrots,  to  dress,  213,  in  the 

Flemish  Way. 213 

Carving,  Directions  for,  37, 

and  onwards. 
Caramel  Sugar,  to,  425,  Bas- 

ketsof. 425 

Carp,  to  stew,  185,  to  stuff, 
189,   Matehtte  <^,   a    la 

Boyale 346 

Casserole,  or  Riee  Border,  to 

make 367,371 

Catsup,  to  make  Mushroom, 
260,  Walnut,  261,  Cucum- 
ber.  Oyster,  Cockle,  and 
Muscle,  262,  Sugar  Cat- 
sup   26^ 

Cauliflowers,  to  dress,  208,  to 
pickle,269,with  Liamb,30], 
to  stew  in  White  Sauce....  20d 
Caudle,  Brown  and  White...  466 

Caviare,  Mock.... ^ 19^ 

Cavenne  Pepper,  to  make....  470 
Celery,  to  stew,  M5,  Sauce 

of,  238,  Soup  of,  Obs 13a 

ChantiUv  Basket 352 

Charcoal,  Obs.  on,  Note lOd 
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Charlotte * .W2 

Chartreufle 422 

Cheap  IMshes,  Obs.  on,  470- 

473,  Receipts  for 472-3.4.5 

Cheese,  Obs.  on,  484,  to  keep, 

DiiectioDsfor 485 

■            Imitation    Stilton, 
and     British     Pannesan, 
486,  Dunlop,  to  make,  487, 
-  rhr     Hunter's    Cieam 
Cheese,  487,  Toasted,  or 
Rabbits,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
O'Dovhertys',  319-20,  to 
pot,  319,  to^ate  roasted 
to  serve  as  a  itelish,  320,  to 
braise,    319,    Fritters   of, 
319,  Sandwiches  of.  317, 
Ramakins  of,  318,  Fastrj 
Raniakins,  318,  an  Egg- 
cheese , 417 

Cheese-Coarse 55,  59 

Cheesecakes,  Almond,  417) 

Lemon  or  Orange 417 

Cherries,  to  preserve,  431,  to 
preserve  without  Sugar, 
429,  en  Chemise^  432,  en 

Compote,  350,  dried 431 

Chili   Vinegar,   or    Pepper 

Vin^ar. 257 

Chicken,  Friar's,  359,  Broth 
or  Tea  of,  465,  to  boil,  83, 
to  voast,  103,  to  broil,  121, 
fricassee  of,  white,  308,  to 
braise,  307,  to  currie,  312, 
French  Modes  of  dressing  342 
Chicken  and  Ham  Patties...  389 

Pieof 380 

China-chilo 367 

Chops,  Pork,  120,  Mutton, 

Lamb,  see 119 

Sauces  for 241.2 

Cinnamon  Cordial 448 

Drops  and  Tablet 433 

Citron  Cordial 448 

Civet  of  Hare,  332,  of  Roe- 
buck   333 

OoveCordial 448 

Coals,  to  economize,  Note....    91 

Cock-a-leekie 356 

Cod,  to  boil,  177,  Obs.  on. 
Note,  176,  to  broil  Sounds 
of,  178,  to  currie,  178,  Ca- 
b^ichea,  178,  to  dress  salt, 
179,  in  the  French  Mode, 
346,  Provence  Brandade. 
370,  Pie  of,  salt. 194 


Page 
Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders  176 
Coffee,  to  make,  466,  Buona- 
parte's Way,  465.  Parisian 
Method,  465,  Mi&  of,  467, 

Creamof. * 408 

CoUops,  Scotch,  of  Beef,  125, 
Kionev,  278,  minced,  of 
Beef,  Hare,  and  Venison...  360 
Colouring    of    Soups    and 

Sauces « 135 

Colour  of  Provisions,  a  test 

ofthequality 33 

Consomme  and  Grande  Con- 
somme  137 

Conclusion 517 

Cookery,  French,  -324,  Obs. 
on,  324;  138,  for  the  Sick, 

403,  for  the  Poor 470 

Cooling  Draughts 467 

Cordials,  Clove,  Cinnamon, 
Citron,  Creme  d*  Orange, 

Barbadoes  Water 447-8-9 

Covers,  Tin,  to  clean,  492, 

to  heat,  Note 169 

Cow-heels,  Gravy  of,  for 
Mock  Turtle,  150^  for  Fish 
Turtle,  191,  to  boil,    87, 

Sauce  for,  88,  to  pot 860 

Crabs,  to  choose,  boil,  or 
dress,  195,  Pie  of,  198, 
Sauce  of,  248,  to  pot  for 
Sandwiches,  196,  to  dress 

hot  or  cold 198 

Cranberry  Tart,  386,  Grud, 

467,  JeUy 426 

Crappit-heads 363 

Cray -fish,  198,  Soup  of. 163 

Creams,  Obs.  on,  406,  to 
freeze,  407,  Italian,  408, 
another  Way,  408,  Coffee, 
408-9,  Ratafia,  409,  aplain, 
409,  Whipt  Coffee,  409, 
Orange,  409,  Lemon,  410, 
Canary,  or  Sack,  410, 
Fruit  Creams,  410,  Straw. 
berry  Cream,  not  iced,  410, 
Cocoa-Nut  Cream,  411, 
Pine  Apple,  410,  to  ice 
Fruit  Creams  and  Jellies,  411 

Strawbenry  Ice-cream 411 

Rasnbeirv  Ice-cream 411 

Apncot  loe-cream 411 

Imitation  of  Ice-cream.....  411 
Clouted  Cream,  419,  Sour, 

forCuiries 178 

Croqneti  and  Rissoles 314 
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Cruit,  Pie  and  Tart,  Obi.  on, 
and  Dircctions  for  prqwr* 
i>>g9  374-4,  niMd,  for 
Aleat.Pie8,  37A,  CommoD, 
for  savoury  Pies,  37^ 
8hort,  for  Piesenred  Sweeto, 
976,  for  Venison  Pasty, 
876,  Rice,  for  savoury  Pies, 
876,  Fine,  for  Cheesecakes 
ordelicatemeserved  Fruits, 
876,  Puff  Paste,  374,  Paste 

Royal 361 

Crusts,  to  giill 147 

Cucumbers,  to  dress,  323i  to 
ttew,215,French  way,  216, 
to  pidde,96«,  to  preserve...  432 

CuLLEK,  Pr,  qaoted..« 271 

Culinary  Lectures 28  to  36 

Curaooa 447 

Curds  and  Cream 416 

Cuid  Star 417 

Curing  Meat,  Hams, 
Tongues,  &g,  476,  Fish, 

Sahnon 172 

Carrie,  Obs.  192,  312-13, 
Haddocks,  to,  192,  Cod,  to 
currie,  178,  Chickens  and 
Rabbits,  312,  Veal  and 
Mutton,  Obs.  313,  Vegeta* 
blcCunie,  216,  BaUs,  313, 
Sauce,  244,  Rice  for,  to 
boil,  313,  Currie  Soup,  868, 

Vinmrof 209 

Cu&tard,  for  a  Centre- Dish, 

41S,  Sauce,  for  Puddings  246 
Custards,     Almond,     415, 
Baked      Almond,      416, 
Lemon,  416,  good  common  416 
Damsons,  topreserve  for  Pies, 
428,  Tart  or  Pie  of,  384, 

Dumplings  of. ....••  493 

Daubes 287 

Desserts,  Bills  for,  69,  Pre- 

serves  for 429 

Devils,  to  make,  316,  Sauces 
for,  260,  Le  ban  DiaiU, 

873,Noteon 816 

Dinners,  Obs.  on  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Family  and  Com* 
psny  Dinners,  from  49  to....  72 

Devonshire  Junket. 418 

Draughts,  cooling  or  febii* 

ftti^....: 467 

Dripping,  to  save,  92,  to 
Cliuify,  123,U8es  of,  in  fry* 
ing,  124,  for  Pie-crast 871^ 


Drops,  C<Hii«BCtionary  of  Cin- 
namon, Lemon,  Hoxe* 
hound.  Ginger,  Qove, 
Peppermint,  Coffi»,&c...«  434 

Ducks,  to  itwst,  106,  Old,  to 
stew  with  Cabbage,  SIO, 
with  Smwr  Crauie^  370,  Ux 
ragout  and  stew,  310,   to 
hash,    two   WavB,    311, 
Voung,  or  Ducklings,  witb 
Oreen  Pease,  310,  Wild,  or 
Teal,     to    ragout,  .  312, 
Sauces  for,  241^  Sabm  of 
Wild  Duck 344 

Duke  of  CujrB£Ei,AJf2>'5 

Pudding 40e 

VoBK*s  Sauce,  Note,  253 


Dumpling,  Suet,   Damson, 
Norfolk,    Plum,    Apple, 

Currant,  Raspbeny 4018^ 

Dutch  Puddmg,  401,  Sauce    350 

Dutch  Beef ^  478 

£els,  to  fry,  stew,  ooUar,  or 
spitchcock,  186-7«  Pie  of, 

194,  Soai>of 1«3 

£g)KS9  to  boil  hard  and  peel, 
jy  ote,  344,  to  poach,  320, 
Blushroom  and  Egg  DiA, 
321,S  wiss  £ggs,321,tobut. 
ter,  822,  Scotch  £gg8, 322, 
Asparagus  and  Eggs,  323, 
with  Bacon,  127,  alaTripey 
344,  with  Sauce  Aobert, 
d  la  Mttiire  tT  Hotels  344, 
Egg  Balls  for  Turtle  Soup  161 

Endive,  to  dress 350 

Eschalot  Vinegar,  258,  Sauoe  S87 

Essence  of  Uam.247,<tf  Cay. 

enne,  254,  of  Allspice,  2^ 

of  Ginger,  256,  of  Seville 

Orange,  265,  of  Lanon  and 

Orange  Peel 355 

Family  Diimers,  Bills  for....    56 

Fawn,  to  roast —..•..  119 

Fermentatioo,  Remarks  on...  466. 
Fish,  Soups  of,  Obs.  on,  160, 
Sauces  for,  248-262,  to  boa 
in  the  best  Way,  168.178. 
See  also  Salmon,  Turbot, 
Skate,  Cod,  &c.  &c. 
Fish,  Obs.  on  Chapter  VI., 
168,   Court   Bouillon   for 

boiling  in 344 

Ksh  Turtle 191 

Flummery,  Oatmeal 420 

I  I    .  Rice  and  French  421 
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forcemeat,  954.  for  Fiih  and 
Soups,  363, 163,  BtUi,  182. 
See  al«o  96,IOO,104,Freiich 
Forcemeat,  Queneiles,  Go-- 
tUveauy  Panada^  &c. 
&c. 346 

Fowls,  to  boil,  Obs.  on, 
83,  to  b<ril  with  Rice, 
306,  to  dreas  with  Mush- 
rooms, 306,  with  Oysters, 

306,  PouleU  atuf  Hmtres^ 
342,  to  force,  306,  to  ragout, 

307,  Capon  d  la  Tttrque, 
Note,  1167,  with  Drappit 
£gg,361,I>ayenport  Fowls, 
3(m,  a  la  Chinffara^  342,  a 
Continental  mode  of  dress- 
ing a  cold  Fowl,  307, 
French  Ways  of  dressinff..  343 

French  Cookenr,  Gompendi- 
urn  of,  824,  Obs.  on,  325-6, 
Note,  138,  flmd  also  many 
Places  of  Uie  Work. 
Ffendi  Beans,  Bread,  Fruit, 
Pudding,  &C.  &c.,  see 
those  Hettds* 

Fricandeau,  Veal 285 

Fricandelle 368 

Fricasseeof  Chickens,  White, 

308,  d  la  P<sysanne^  342, 
Sauoefor,  241-2,  of  Tripe    362 

Friar*8  Chicken,  359,  Balsam  850 

Fritters.  Batter  for,  405,  fry» 
ing  of,  inTop-fat,  405,  good 

plain  ones 405 

I  ■  ■»  Apple  and  French 
(Note),  405,  Potato,  405, 
Oyster 406 

Fruit,  to  gather,  425,  Jellies 
(^,  413  and  425,  to  preserve 
for  Pies  without  SujBpu*. 
429,  Receipts  for  beautiful 
Preserves  of,  429,  en  Com-m 
pate^  350,  en  Chemis0^2* 
See  also  Puddings,  Pies, 
Preserves,  &c.  Spring 
Fruit  Soups,  167<i  to  store, 
227,  to  take  out  Stains  of, 
490,  Pastes  of. 484 

Frying,  Directions  for,  122-3, 
Meats,  various,  to  fry,  see 
Chap.  IV.  p.  122,  Fish,  to 
fry,  183, 186, 188,  Herbs,  to 
fry,  128,  Sweetbreads,  128i 
See  also  Fritters^  Pan* 
eakee,  4^. 
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Fage 
Game,  to  choose,  84,  Obs.  on, 
109,  to  roast,  109,  Soup 
of,  153,  Moor-game,  to 
dress,  110,  to  pot,  276, 
to  devil,  316,  to  dress 
as  Sahnis,  343.  a  variety  of 
Sauces  for,  241,  Gravy  of, 
to  obtain,  243,  Pie  of,  380, 

Soups  of. 154, 158 

GaieaudeRijg 438 

Geese,  how  cured  in  the  South 

of  France 479 

General^s  Sauce 251 

Giblets,  to  stew,  309,  Soup 

of,  157,  Pie  of. 381 

Glasgow  Punch 450 

Gloucester,  or  JDr   Jebb's 

Jelly 464 

Godiveauy    for    Patties   or 

Forcemeat 347 

Goose^  Obs.  on.  Note,  lOO,  to 
roast,  105^  to  hash,  311, 
Sauce  for,  241,  to  braise....  308 
Gooseberry  Jelly,  426,  Jam, 
426,  Wine,  457  Jled  Wine, 
458.  See  also  Tarts,  Pies, 
Fool,  Trifle,  and  Dmnp« 
lings,  &c. 
Goosebeirles,  to  preserve  red 

or  ^[reen..... 431 

Gravies,  general  Directions 

for 138 

Gravy,  savoury  Brown,  233, 
the  best  Beef  Gravy,  232, 
Game  Gravv,  243,  a  clear, 
of  Cow-heels,  150,  of  Veni>. 

son 243,99 

Greens,  to  boil 211 

Gruels  of  different  Sorts 467 

Grouse,  to  roast,  110,  Soup 

of,  153, 158,  Pie  of... 380 

Haddocksin  brownSauee,182, 
358,  Obs.  on,  182,  C^appit- 
heads,  363,  to  stuff  and 
bake,  183,  to  currie,  192,  to 

dry  as  Finnans 184 

Haggis,     to     make,     354, 

Lamb's,  355,  Calf's,  Note  855 
Hams,    to    choose,   34,   to 
cure,  477)  to  boil,  85,  to 
bake,  114,  of  Mutton,  to 

make,  477»  to  smoke 477 

Hashes,  Obs.  on,  282,  of  Ye* 
nison,  303,  of  Calf's  Head, 
292,  of  Veal,  295,  of  Mut* 

ton,  299,  of  Goose. 811 
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HmIm  of  Hm,  SM,  Dndc, 
311,  WOd  Fowl,  SIS,  B«f  m 

Hue,  to  know  if  old,  34.  to 
f  taifaiidioMt,  1 12,  toboko, 
114,  Sauce  for,  113,  CiTet 
of,  332,  Soup  of,  Scotch, 
151,  a  modern  Hare  Soup. 
I&3,  to  stew,  304,  to  broil 
for  Supper,  Luncheon,  or 
the  Dejeuner  a  la  Fourm 
cketU^  305,  to  jug,  304,  to 
luuh,  30d,  to  mince,  300, 
cold,  to  broil,  305,  Caket 
of,  305,  Sauces  for,  112, 
243,  Gateau  de  lAevre,  or 
Hare  Cake,  for  a  Second 
Course  Disn,  341,  Lievre 
en  Daubey  Conclusion. 518 

Haricot  of  Beef,  Obs.  273,  of 
Mutton,  295,  of  Veal ^  288 

d  la  Bourgeaise.,...  338 

Herbs,  to  fry,  130,  todr7,226, 
Wines  and  Vinegars  of  257-8-9 

Herrines,     to    dress,     pot, 

Sick£,  and  fry,  185,  to 
ress  red  or  salted  ones, 
189,  to  dress  and  pickle 
Herrings  in  the  French 
style,   189,  Herrinffs  and 

Potatoes,  cheap  Di^ 473 

Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout...  154 
Hot>Pint,  Scotch,  to  make...  452 
Hotch-potch,    an    excellent 
Kind,  Scotch,  357,  Winter 
Hotch-potch,  358,  of  Ox 

TaUs 279 

Howtowdie  stoved 361 

Hunter,  Dr,  quoted,  for 
stewed  Brisket  of  Det(y 
275,  Teased  Skate,  180, 
for  Cream  Cheese  without 
Rennet,  487,  for   Dinner 

Veal  for  an  Invalid 464 

Hunter's  Beef,  478,  Pudding, 
394,  Hunter's  or  Sports- 
man's Salmi 343 

Iceing  for  Tarts,  386,  for  a 

Bride's  Cake 436 

Ice,  Obs.  on,  407)  Strawberry 
Ice  Cream,  411,  Pine 
Apple  Ice.  410,  Raspberry 
Ice,  411,  Apricot  Ice,  411, 

Imitation  ot  Fruit  Ices 411 

Irish  Beef,  479,  Stew,  370, 
Tripe,  372,  Pancakes,  404, 
Bread  Breached ■ 445 


fags 

tondtibrCietiot 

anlJel]ici,407,Uaei(tf....  407 
Italian  Cicwn,  408,  Cheese, 

406,  Pynmid,  421,  Beau* 

vfllicrs^  Italian  Pyramid...  421 
HaUenneRouueaiuiBlanehe^ 

French  Sauces ••  338 

Jams,     Raspberry,    Straw* 

berry.    Plum,  and  Black 

Cunant 426-7 

Jargonelle  Pears,  to  pveaenre, 

429,  to  red,  429,  to  bake....  421 
Jellies  of  Fruits,  Red  Cur- 

rant,  425^  White  Cunant, 

425,  of  Black,  two  Ways, 

426,  Gooseberry  and  Cran* 
berry,  426,  Apple 413 

Jellies  in  shapes  for  the  tables 
Calves'  Feet,  411,  Madeira 
Wine,  412,  Oranse,  412, 
Lemon,  413,  Peach,  413, 
Strawberry,  413,  Rasp- 
berry, 413,  Hartshorn,  413, 

Vemis's 414 

Jellv  of  Arrow  Root,  464, 
Gloucester,  or  Dr  J  ebb's 
Restorative.  464,  for  Fish    198 

Johnson,  Dr,  quoted 21 

Juices  of  Fruits 468 

«/u/i0nn«  Soup,  Obs •  139 

Ketchup,  see  Catsup 260 

Kelly,  Micbaex,  quoted  237 

Kid,  to  roast. 112 

Kidneys,  to  dress,  278,  338, 

to  dress  Mutton  Kidneys...  297 
Kitchen,  or  Cook's  Pepper  255.6 

Kitchens,  Obs.  on 31 

Ladies' JUips 353 

Laii  Suorc^  or  Scared  Milk  454 
Lamb,  to  boU,  82,  to  roast, 
101,  to  stuff,  101,  Sauces 
for,  101,  Shmn  House 
Lamb,  103,  Chops,  to  broil 
and  fry,  119,  Liver,  to  fry, 
128,  Made-dishes  of,  300, 
Breast,  with  Cucumber, 
800,  Cudets,  with  Spinage, 
800,  Shoulder  stuiied,  300, 
Steaks  of,  Racout,  300, 
Steaks,  brown,  300,  Chops, 
with  Potato,  301,  Sweet- 
breads,  to  ragout,  301, 
Head  and  Pluck,  to  dress, 
291,  Leg  of,  with  Vege« 
tables,  oOl,  Chops,  Obs. 
297,  Lamb's  Stove,  Scotch  .302 
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Fkge 
Lamb,  stove,bya  Fiench  Re- 
ceipt, 802,  Trotters,  339, 
Pie  of,  879,  Hams,  35d. 
See  also  Made-cGshes  of 
Mutton  for  other  approved 
Ways  of  dressing  Lamb 

i\r.  B 299 

Lampreys,  to  stew 184 

Lard,  to  melt 120 

VEaudela  Vie '. 456 

Leek  Soup,  356,  Porridge....  366 
Lemon  for  Lemon  (see  Pud- 
dings, Sauces,    Custards, 
Cheesecakes,  Drops,  Tab- 
let, Candied  Peel.) 

Lemon  and  Liver  Sauce 242 

Lemon  Wine 459 

Lemonade,  common  and  port- 
able  454 

Licjueurs,     many    excellent 

Kinds 447-8-9 

■  —-«  I  .  Lees  of,  a  good  ad- 
dition to  Puddings,  Obs...  449. 

Liquors,  to  bottle 461 

Liver  Sauce  for  Fish,  249, 
for  Poultry,  242,  Lamb's, 
to  fry,  128,  Ox,  when  used  280 
Lobsters,  to  choose  and  boil, 
195,  Note  on,  195,  to  pot 
for  Sandwiches,  196,  Haui 
Gottt,  197,  to  roast,  197<» 
to  butter,  197,  fricc^seed^ 
198,  in  the  French  Mode, 
198,  Sauce  of,  for  Turbot, 
&c   248,  Sakd   of,  225, 

Sauce  for 196 

Macaroni,  to  dress,  318,  Pud- 
ding of,  396,  Parisian  Pud- 
ding of 396 

Macaroons 440 

Mackarel,  to  dress  in  various 

Ways 185-194 

■■  Roe,  Sauce  of.....  250 

Made-dishes,  Remarks  on....  270 

Manhdm  Rolls,  to  bake 445 

Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  to 

preserve 431 

Marrow  Bones,  to  dress 279 

Pudding 394 

Marmalade,  Orange  Chip, 
427,  Apricot  and  Plum, 
427,  Smooth  Orange,  428, 

Transjparent 428 

Meat,  Butcher,  to  choose, 
33,  to  keep,  80,  89,  95,  to 

care,  476.7-8-9 480 
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Page 
Melted  Butter,  to  make...-.  230-1 

Melons,  to  preserve 432 

Milk,  to  make  of  Salop,  Sago, 

andRice,463,ofCottee,467, 
chean  Rice,  463, 473,  Auld     - 
Man^s,  453,  with  Sugar,  or 
Zroe^  Suerey  454,  Punch  450 

MUk  Soup 165 

MUle  FeuiUe 421 

Millet  Pudding.. 396 

Mince  Pies,  conomon,  386, 

superlative 387 

Mince  Collops  of  Beef,  Hare, 
and  Venison,  360,  of  Veal  295 

Mint  Sauce 239 

Mock  Turtle,  293,  Soup  of, 
149,  a  cheaper,  150,  baked, 

151,  Balls,  for 151 

Moorfowl.  See  Game,  Pie, 
380,  Soups,  153-4,  Roast- 
ing,  110,  Devils,  &c  316, 

Sauces  for 110,  241,  243 

Mullet,  to  dress  red 191 

Mullagatawny  Soup,  148,  as 
made  in  India,  3o8,  to  boil 

Rice  for 369 

Mulled  Wine,  Note  on 451 

Muscles,  to  stew,  205,  Soup 

of,  163,  Catsup  of. 262 

Mushrooms,  Obs.  on,  217,  to 
stew  or  ragout  white  or 
brown,  218,  to  griU,  or  t 
la  Bordelaisy  218,  French 
sauces  of,330,£ngUsh,238, 
with  Fowl,  306,  Mushroom 
and  Egg  Dish,  321,  Catsup 
of,     260,     pickl^,    m^ 

Powder  of. 264 

Mustard,  to  make,  in  various 

Ways, 260 

Mutton,  to  choose,  34,  Obs. 
on  keeping,  80,  to  boil,  ib, 
to  roast,  95,  to  broil  Chops 
and  Steaks  of,  119,Broth  of 
Scraff,  82,  Broth  of  Sheep's 
Head  and  Trotters,  364, 
Ragoutof  Head,  365,  Trot- 
ters,  to  dress,  339,  Haricot 
of,  2il5,  Shoulder,  with 
Oysters,  296,  to  stew  a 
Scrag,  to.  to  dress  a  Breast, 
ib»  Collops  and  Cucumbers, 
297,  to  grill  a  Breast,  296, 
Cutlets  Maintenon,  296, 
Steaks,  297,  a  Loin  to  loU, 
297,  Irish  Stew 370 
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Huttoi,  to  drsM  Roiiip§ 
and  KidneyB,  297,  Km. 
ners  in  the  French  Style, 
938,  other  Way«  of  dieea- 
ing.  see  Obe.,  298.  Par- 
son** Venison,  299,  (see 
also  Carries,  and  French 
Cookery,  paf^es  337-8>9, 
for  several  admirable  Ways 
of  dressing  Mutton, )  China 
Chilo  of,  8tf7i  Hotch.potch 

of;  367,  Pie  of, 379 

— -,  Irishes  made  of  cold, 
to  hash,  299,  to  mince  with 
Cucumber,  t6..  Casserole 
of,  299,  Haricot  of  cold, 
299,  Obs.  on  Haricot,  300, 
Sauces  for  Mutton,  Cisper, 
Robert,    Jtc.,   239,    242, 

Hams,  to  make 477 

Nasturtiums,  to  pickle,  Oba.  209 
National  Dishes,   354,  and 
onwards  to  373. 

Newmarket  Pudding. 999 

Nottingham  Padding 399 

Norfolk  Dumi^ings 404 

Noyeau 447 

Nuts,  Oingobread 440 

OUves  of  Beef,  279,  of  cold 
Beef,  281,  of  Veal,  285^  Pie 
of  Veal  Olives,  Obs....377,  ^8 

Olio 367 

Omelet,  322,  Obs.  on,  323, 

Souffle 419 

Onions,  to  roast,  or  stew,  214, 
,  Obs.on,  Note,t6.tocookfor 
Bouilli,  230,  for  Tripe,  88, 
Whito  Sauce  of,235,Brown 
Sauce,  286,  to  pickle,  266, 
to  pickle  with  Uucumbers, 
265,  with  Cabbage,  267, 
Soups  of,  141.2^  Gravy 

of,  with  Scotch  Collop 125 

Oranges,  Marmalade  or,  427, 
428,  Pudding  of,  398,  JeUy 
of,  412,  Cream  of,  409, 
Gravy  Sauce,  241,  Con- 
serve of  Seville.  427-8, 
Juiceof,468,CandiedChips 
of,  435,  Wine  of,  459,  to 
preserve  carved,  whole 
Oranges,  433,  to  dress,  in 
Sugar,  &9y  to  pickle  oit. 

ter,  fbr  Sauce 209 

Ornamental  l>evioe8  of  Su- 
gar, 435,  Dishes. 400 
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Ortolans,  to  dress 

Ox  Tails,  Soup  of,  157, 
Hotch-potdi  of. 279 

Ox  Feet  and  Head,  360, 
Kidney,  278,  Idver,  280, 
Heart; 

Oysters,  Obs.  on.  Note,  200, 
to  stew^  ib*  to  scallop,  209, 
to  griB,  ib*  to  brown,  208, 
fritters  of,  400,  to  pickle, 
204,  to  fiy,  <&  Sauce  of, 
248,  Patties  of,  300,  Sonp 
of,  102,  another  Oyster 
Soup,  ib»  Catsup  of..«* 

Oyster  Taverns  of  £din. 
buigh,  Noteon 201 

Palates,  to  stew,  277,  ^/'/Ar- 
lienne., 33d 

Paaada,  French,  for  Force* 
meat,  848,  of  virioas  Kinds 
for  Children  and  Invalids,  465 

Pancakes,  common,  fine, 
Irish,  and  Rice 404,  405 

Panoesan,  British 48S 

Parsley,  to  fry,  130,  to  dry,  226 

Parsnim,  to  dress,  213,  with 
salt  Cod,  179,  Wine  of.....  459 

Partridge8,to  roast,  109,  Soup 
of,  151,  154,  Pie  of;  381, 
Salmi  of,  843,  Sportsman's     * 
Sahnicf 343 

Partans,  (see  Crabs,)  195,  Pie 
of 198 

Paste,  or  Pie  Crust,  Obs.  on, 
374,  varioDs  Kinds  of,  975, 
376,  Puff-paste, 374iRoyai 
Paste,  351,  Fruit  Pastes, 
434,  Rice  for  savoury  Pie&»  376 

Pasty  ^Venison,  382,  Apple,or 
Rhubaib 387 

Patties  of  Turkey,  Veal, 
Chicken,  Beef,  Ham  and 
Chicken,  Oyster,  Mn^- 
room^  Sweet,  Rabbit  and 
Hare...: 389,  390,  391, 

Pears,  to  bake,  or  stew,  421, 
422,  to  preserve  Jargo- 
nelle»,  429,  in  the  French 
Mode Sol- 
Peaches,  JeUy  of,  413,  Pud- 
ding, 399,  en  Compole^  351, 
to  preserve 430 

Pease,    to   boil   green,  and 
dress,  210,  fn  the  iVench 
Style,  for  a  Second  Course, 
'  949,  of  Asparagus: .% 349 
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!ease,Soup8  of,143-5,  yoimg, 
with   J3acklmgs,   310,   to 

preserve 226 

Pease  Podding,  Cdndusion,  519 

Pepper-pot 156 

Pepper,  Cooks'  or  Kitdten, 

255,  Ob8.onU8eof. 229 

Pepper    Vinegar,    or   Chili 

Vinegar,  to  make 257 

Per^es,   to  stew,    185,    au 
Vln,  (in  Wine,)  346,  d  la 

3faiiretP  Hotel. 346 

Perigord  Pie 382 

Plclues,  Obs.  on,  263,  to  has- 
ten  Uie  preparation  at',  269, 
Cucumbers  to  fnckle,  265, 
-with  Onions,  ib,  French 
Seans,  Gherkins,  Cress, 
Samphue,  265,  Walnuts, 
Careen,  265,  Mushrooms, 
206,  Onions,  ib.  Red  Cab. 
bage,  267,  Beet  Roots,  ib, 
Indian  Pickle,  268,  Bar. 
berries,  269,  Cauliflower 
and  Brocoli,  ib.  Oranges 
and  Lemons,  ib,  Nastur* 

tiums 269 

Fickle  for  Beef,  Hams,  Sec 
481,     for    cold    Salmon,  ' 

Obs 172 

Pies,  Obs.  on  savoury,  374, 

Crust  for 375,  376 

«.*  Beef  Steak,  376,  Veal, 
four  Kinds,  377,  ndi  Veal 
OllTe,  378,  CalTs  Head 
Pie,  ib.  Calf's  Feet  Pie,  ib, 
Bride*s,  379,  Mutton,  ib. 
Lamb,  ib.  Pigeon,  ib, 
Moorfowl,  380,  Hare,  ib. 
Chicken,  ib.  Giblet,  381, 
Rabbit,  ib,  Partrid^,  ib. 
Ooose,  ib.  Christmas 
Goose-Pie,  382,  Perigord 
Pie,  ib.  Venison  Pie  or  Pas. 
ty,  ib.  Rook  Pie,  388,Apple 
Pie,  383,  Obs.  on,  384, 
of  ripe  Fruit,  ih  Ooose- 
berry,  ib.  Rhubarb,  ib,  of 
preserved  Fruit,  385,  Min. 
ced  Pies.  386-7,  Fish-Pie,  a 
rich,  193,  Lobster,  ib,  Ed, 
Herring,  MackeieL  194, 
savoury  Shrimp,  or  Prawn, 
Salt-Fish,  &c.  ib.  a  rich 
Fish  Pie,  195,  Sauces  for, 
ib.  Panon,  or  Crab; 198' 


Pig,  to  TOMt.  and  Staffing 
and  Sauces  tor,  95,  to  bake, 
114,  Cobbett  on.  Note,  96, 
Coohon  de  Lait  au  Moine 
Blancy  or  White  Friar's 
Fashion,  339,  cold  Pig,  to 

warm 341 

Pig's  Face  stuffed,  or  farced,  340 
Pigeons,  to  roast,  and  Sauce 
for.  111,  tobroU,  121,  Soup 
of,  153,  Pie  of,  379,  to  stew 
or  ragout,  307)  to  braise, 
i5.  to  stew  brown,  309,  to 
ragout  brown,  ib.  to  braise 

with  Cabbage,  Obs. 310 

Pike,  to  dress,  189,  a  Frendi 
Mode,   345,  Cold,    d   la 

MaitretT  Hotel. 345 

Pillau  of  Veal,  and  of  Fowl,  966 

Pine  Apple  Cream 410 

Plaice,  to  dress 191 

Plovers,  to  roast ; 110 

Pluck,  CalTs,  to  dress 289 

Plum  Cakes,  437,  Puddings, 

393,  Buns ! 7.7  44S 

Plums,  Magnum  Bonum,  to 
preserve,    481,    Damsons 

for  Pies 428 

Pleydell's    Sauces    for 

Gamev&c. ,  241 

Pope,  a  Warm  Spiced  Wine, 

Note 452 

Pope's  Posset 453 

Pork,  to  choose,34,  to  kill,  96, 
to  boil,  86,  to  roast,  and 
Sauces  for,  102,  Chops  of, 
120,  Sausages  of  several 
kinds,  314-15,  Savaloys, 
815,Blood.PuddmgB,  368, 
Hogs'  Blood,  Note,  368, 
Porker's  Head,  ooUared, 
480,  Hurede  Coohan^  340, 

Hams,  tocure 477 

Portable  Soup.  166,  of  Cow. 

Heels,  167,  Lemonade 454 

Potatoes,  Obs.  on  Qualities 
of  219,  to  boil,  roast,  and 
fry,  220,  to  mash,  dress  in 
B>aUs,  and  in  a  French 
Mode,  221,  Balls  of,  Ra. 
gout,  ib.  Westphalia 
Loaves,  CoHar,  and  Pie  of, 
222,  SouJU  of  Potato 
Flour,  419,  a  la  Maitr€ 
tP Hotel,  350,  Puddhigof, 
to  go  below  a  Roast 95,  402 
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Poutoea.  to  ewe  froeted,  828, 
for  a  NuneiT  l>iah 221 

Potting  Beef;  Veal,  and 
Game,  276,  Lobsten  and 
Crabs,  196,  Cow.Head, 
and  Cow  Heel,  360,  Her- 
ring 185 

Poueu,  Al3,  Sack,  and 
Pope's 463 

Poultry,  to  &tten,  487,  to 
roast,  103,  to  boil,  84,  to 
broU,  12U  Alade-Dishes  of, 
306,  342,  Sauces  for,  238, 
240-1-2-3,  (see  aho  Index 
Fowls,  ('hickens,  Turkey, 
(}ame.  Goose  Duck,  Pi- 
geons, &c.  &c.) 

Prawns,  Pie  of,  194,  oma- 
mental  Dish  of 198 

Prunes,  to  stew 467 

Preserves  of  Fruits,  (see  In- 
dex, Fruits,  Jams,  Jellies,) 
to  preserve  Vc^tables, 
Herbs,  &C. 226 

Puddings,  Obs.  on 391 

Pudding,  a  common  Plum, 
3{t3,  superior  Plum,  t^. 
Marrow  or  Fat,  394,  baked 
Plum,  Obs 394 

,  Hunter's,     394, 

Bread,  395,  Rice,  ib.  deli- 
cate  smidl  Rice,  ib.  Sago 
and  Millet,  396,  Macaroni, 
two  Ways,  id.  Vermicelli, 
397,  Custard,  ib.  Butter,  ib. 
Almond,  ib,  baked  Al- 
mond, 398,  Orange  and 
Lemon,  ib.  Apple,  ib,  a 
Swiss  Apple,  io.  an  excel* 
lent  Apple,  ib.  Notting- 
ham, 399,  Apricot,  Peach, 
and  Nectarine,  ib.  Goose- 
berry, ib,  Newmarket,  or 
Bread  and  Butter,  ib.  Ca- 
binet, or  Chancellor's,  400, 
College,  ib.  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland s,  ib,  Northumber- 
land, ib,  Dutch,  ib.  Welsh, 
ib.  a  George^  ib.  Charlotte, 
402,  Yorkshire,  Potato  and 
Kidney,  ib.  Cream  Sauce 
for  Puddinfls,  401,  Store 
andCu8tardSaucesfor,246,  247 

Puddings  of  Meat,  or  in 
Skins,  White,  861,  Black, 
363,  Fine. 363 


Puddioga,  White  Fnoth, 
348,  of  Rabbits,  or  Poul. 
try,  or  BowUru  d  la  Hiche" 
lieu,   348,   several  SorU, 

French ....,  348 

Puits  (TAmour 421 

Puff  Paste 374 

Puffs 388 

Punch,  Regent's,  453,  Glas- 
gow, 450,  Milk 460 

Queen  Cakes 441 

Quenelles,  or  French  Force- 
meat Balls 348 

Quin's    Fish   Sauce,   252, 

Note  on 252 

Rabbits,  to  smother  in  Onion 
Sauce,  305,  to  fry,  306,  to 
ragout,  307,  to  currie,  312, 
to  roast  as  Hare,  113,  Pieof, 
381,  Boudins  of,  348,  PaU 
ties  of,  389,  Sauces  for,  242,  243 

Ramakins,  318,  of  Paste 318 

Raspberry  Jelly,  413,  Cream, 
410,  Jam,  426,  Brandy  of,  449 

Raspberry  Vinegar 259 

Ratafia,  common,  and  red, 
449,  Pudding,  397,  Cakes, 
Macaroons,    440,    Drops, 

434,  Cream 409 

Receipts,  a  variety  of  useful 
miscellaneous  ones,  in  vari- 
ous Branches  of  Domestic 

Economy,  from  488,  to 495 

Red  Cabbage,  to  pickle,  267, 

to  stew,  216,  Apples  to  red,  430 
Rhubarb,  Pie,  or  Tart  of, 

384,  Pasty  of. 3^7 

Rice,  to  boil,  two  Ways,  369, 
Casserole^  or  Border  of^l, 
Blancmange  of,  414,  Paste 
of,  for  savoury  Pies,  376, 
buttered,  420,  Snow-balls 
of,  420,  SouMi  of,  418, 
Milk,  463,  473,  Cake  of, 
for  a  Table,  or  Gateau  de 
Biz,  438,  Soup  of,  or  Pot. 
age  au  Riz,  3dl,  Pudding 
of,  395,  Sauce  of,  240,  Sub- 
stitute for.  Note,  395,  cheap 

Puddingof. 473 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lick, 
Gourmand,Anecdotesof,120,107 

Rissoles 343 

Roasting,  Cluupter  on 89 

RoGE&soN,  Mr,  a  celebrat- 
ed Gourmand,  Note M 
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Rook  Pie 3& 

Rum  Shrub 454 

Rumpf  to  stew,  272,  to  braise 
or  a  la  mode.  274,  to  salt, 

478,  to  boa 79 

Rumps  and  Kidneys,   297) 
Ox  Rump  or  Tul  Soup, 
157,  Hotch-potch  of  Tails,  279 
Roux,  or  Frendi  Thickening, 

White  and  Brown 231 

Rout  Cakes 442 

Russian  Yeast 446 

Sack,  or  Canary  Posset,  453, 
Whey  of,  or  of  any  W  hite 

Wine 452 

Sago,  Milk  of,  463,  as  a  Sup- 
per Dish,  ib.  Pudding  of...  396 
Salads,  Obs.  on,  223,  bauces 
for,  224,  English,  225, 
French,  ib,  boiled,  i6.  Win- 
ter   226 

Salop,  Milk  of 463 

Salmis 311,343 

Salmon,  to  boil,  168,  Note 
on,  ib.  to  crimp,  170,  to 

frill,  171,  to  bake,  ib,  to 
ipper,  172,  to  pot,  173, 
to  collar,  ib,  baked  Trout, 
173,  Trout  a  la  Genevoise^ 
345,  Sauces  for,  170,  Pickle, 
to  keep  dressed  Salmon  in, 
Obs 172 

Sandwiches,  Obs.  on,  317, 
Cheese,  Ham,  Anchovy,...  317 

Sauces,  Chapter  VIII.  Obs. 
on,  228-9,  to  melt  Butter 
for,  230,  in  theFrench  Way, 
or  Sauce  Blanche^  ib.  to  oil 
Butter  for,  ib.  to  brown 
Butter  for,  ib,  to  melt  But* 
ter  in  Cream  for,  231,  to 
make  Rotue,  or  Thicken* 
ing,  White  and  Brown, 
231-2,  Beef  Gravy,  a  Basis 
of  Sauces,  to  make,  232, 
savoury  Brown  Gravy,  233, 
White  Gravy  Sauce,  or 
Veloutiy  a  Sauce  for  Ve- 
getables, and  White  Ra- 
gouts, 234,  to  thicken  But- 
ter for  Pease,  or  other  Ve- 
getables, 235,  Paisley  and 
Sutter  Sauce,  ib.  Fennel, 
Burnet,  Basil,  Chervil, 
Tarragon,  and  Cress 
Sauces 235 
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Sauces,  Celery  Seed,  or  Pars- 
ley Seed  Sauces,  235, 
Onicm,  and  French  Onion, 
•5.  Brown  Onion,  236, 
( Onions  todressfor^oui/Zi, 
236,)  Shalot  and  Garlic 
Sauce,  237,  the  Spanish 
Garlic  Sauce,  ib.  Mush- 
room Sauces  for  Fowls, 
238,  Celery,  White,  for 
boiled  Fowls,  or  Turkey, 
ib.  Celery,  Brown,  ib.  Mint 
for  Lamb,  239,  Tomata, 
and  French  Tomata,  ib. 
Cucumber,  Apple,  Goose- 
berry  and  Caper,  239,  Mock 
Caper,  240,  Sauce  a  la 
Tartar^  Lemon,  Miser's, 
Poor  Man's, Carach,  Bread, 
and  Rice,  240,  Pley- 
dell's,  for  Game,  Sac.  or 
Orange  Gravy,  241,  Dr 
Hu  N  ter's,  for  cold  Meat, 
or  Game,  ib.  Pley- 
dell's,  for  Wild  Ducks, 
Teal,  &c  ib.  Dr  Reb- 
gill's,  for  Stubble  Goose, 
roast  Pork,  &c.  ib.  Robert, 
for  Pork,  or  Mutton  Chops, 
242,  cheap  White,  for 
White  Fricassees,  ib.  Le» 
mon  and  Liver,  for  Fowls 
not  well  coloured,  242,  Li- 
ver, and  Parsley,  for  the 
same,  i6.  the  Marquis's 
Sauce,  for  WUd  Fowl,  243, 
Game  Gravy,  to  make,  ib. 
Venison,  sharp  and  sweet, 
ib.  Gravy  for  Venison,  ib. 
savoury  Venison  Sauces, 
99,    Turtle   Store   Sauce, 

244,  Turtle  Sauce,  ib.  Store 
Sauce  for  Steaks,  or  Chops, 
ib.  Currie  Sauce,  and 
French  Currie  Sauce,  244, 
a  cheap  general,  for  Hashes, 

245,  White  Hash  Sauce, 
for  Veal,  or  Fowls,  t/6.  Be- 
chamel, or  White  French 
Sauce,  and  a  cheaper,  246, 
Custard,  or  Caudle,  for 
Puddings  and  Fruit  Pies, 
or  Dumplings,  246,  for 
Plum  or  Marrow  Pudding, 
247,  Store  Pudding,  S. 
Cream  Pudding Saluce......  401 
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Stuusn  of  Flih,  and    Fish 

Sauces,  Lobster,  248,  Gnb, 

i6.  for  Lobster,  ib.  VAu^ 

r0r«L  for  Trout,  i6.  Oyster, 

for  Cod,  Turkey,  &e.  248, 

Obs.  on,  249,  Sbrimp  and 

Codde,  id.  Ancbory,  t&t 

laver  of  Fish,  for  Fish,  16. 

a  plain  Fish,  250,  Egg,  for 

Salt  Fish,  or  Poultry,  ifr. 

Madcerel  Roe,  ib,  for  Fish 

Pies,  195,  Admiral's,  250, 

Grill  for  Devils,  Chops,  kjz. 

ib.  Dutch,  for  Fish,  tb.  ex- 
cellent Store  Fish,  ib,  an- 

other,   die  General's,   for 

fish,    251,    Redgill's 

Piquante,    for   Fish,    ib. 

QuiK's  Fish,  262,  Kit- 

CHXKsa's     Fish,     258, 

Duke  of  Vork's  Sauce, 

Note,26S,  Foroemeat,^tuf. 

fings,  &e 254 

Sauces,   French,   Blond  de 

Veau^  927  f  Grande  Sauce, 

t5.  Sance  Etpoffnole,   ib. 

Velota€y  327,  Sauce  it  la 

SeehamelleydSH,  Italienne 

jRoutje,      ih.      Italienne 

Blanche^  %b.   Sauce  d,  la 

Maitre  d* Hotels  ib.  Sauce 

Haohee,  ib.  hla  Tartare^ 

ib.  Sauce  Townie^  ib.dla 

Fluehe,  329,  aVAllemand, 

ib.it  la  AiatekOe,  •&.  ditto 

for  Fish,  ib.  RemotUade^ 

t5.  Saimi  Sauce,  ib*  Poim 

wadey  330,  Ravigote^  ib. 

dressed  ditto,  ib.  uncooked 

Ravigote,  or  French  Salad 

Sauce,    330,     Mushroom 

Sauce,  ib.  La  Ducelle  by 

BeauTilliers 330 

Sausages,  Pork  and  Oxford, 

314,  Eppmg,  Bologna,  and 

BeauTillieTB',    315,  Sava. 

loys,  i5.  to  fry  fre»h  ones, 

128,  vith  Turkey,  Note, 

103,  to  fry  with  Eggs 127 

Savoury  Patties,  389,  Crust 

for,   ib.    Pies,  Obs.  374, 

Jelly  for  Fish  Pies 198 

Savoys,  to  dress 211 

Savoy  Cake 439 

ScftUops,  Oyster ,  2031     ary 


Scallops,  Potato,  221,  Beef... 

Scotch  Dishes,  and  4>ther  Pro. 

pamtionB,  FowLwith  diap. 

pit  Eggs,   or  Howtowme 

boiled,  381,  Lambs*  Stove, 

302,      fioteh-potch,    357, 

Winter  do.  358,  Puddings, 

White,  361,  Bkck,  3&, 

Hagsises,     354,    Sheep's 

Head.  Broth  and.  Ragout, 

364,  dxessed  Lamb's  Head, 

291,  FUh  and  Sauce,  182, 

359,  CrappH  Heads,  363, 

Potted  Heads,  and  Potted 

Cow.Heel,     360,     Potato 

Soup,    147,   Skink,    358, 

Blown  Soup,.  139,   Haie 

Soup.  151,  Soup  d  la  Meg 

Memlies,  158,  Veal  Flory, 

361,  Soup    LoRalne,  140, 

Roast  Lamb,  with  Pouch, 

Note,  101,  Athole  Brose; 

453,  AiUd  Man'a  Milk, 

ib.  Bun,  443,  Shortbread, 

439,  Petticoat  Ta^s,  441, 

Diet  Cake,  439,  Brose,  356, 

Cock^-leckie,  366,  Mine 

ed  CoUops,   360,   Fiiaxs' 

Chicken 359 

Sea-Kale,     to     dress,    209, 

French  Mode 350 

Sbalot  Sauce,  237,  Vinegar...  258 

Shortbread ^ 439 

Shrimp  Pie,  194,  Srace. 249 

Shrubs,  Rum,  Brandy,  and 

Currant .*  454 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  quot- 
g^,^ 142 

Sippets,  to  fry  and  cut...  130,  371 
Skate,  to  cfaioose,  Obs.  on, 

181,  to  boil,  to  crimp)  and 

fry,  ib.  French  mode,  Obs. 

182,totea9e. 180 

Snipes,  to  dress. 110 

Snow.BallsandSnow-Cream,  420 

Soles,  to  fry 183 

Sorrel,  to  stew,  for  Frican- 

deaux.. 216 

Souchy  Water. , 193 

Souffle,    Rkx,    418,    Rose 

Cakes,  435,  Potato  Flour, 

419,  Omelet  Souffle 419 

Soups,  Cluster  V.  Obs.  on, 

130,  French  Soups. 331 

Soup,      plain,     pt     prim- 
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Soup.  Second  Stock«  or 
hign.flavoared,137)  Strong 
Stock,  iSw  ClearGiavySoup, 
138,Carrot,Gelerv,Tttmip, 
Asparagus^  and  Green  Peas 
Soup,  to*  Pok^  a  la  Cres* 
n,  or  Ciesftj  Soup,  139, 
Potage  au  Rig^  or  Rioe 
Soup,  331,  Frendi  Brown 
SSoup,  139,  Julienne  Soap, 
ib.  Potage  au  Vemiicelli, 

331,  Scotch  Brown  Soup, 
139,  a  plain  White  Soup, 
ib.  Scotch  White  Soup,  or 

*  hla  Reiney  140,  Pokuae  d 
ritaUenne,  331,  the  fash. 
ionable  White  Soup,  141, 
hiffh-flavouredOnion  Soup, 
141,  Potage  d  la  Clermont^ 
a  French  Onion  Soup,  143, 
JPotage  au  Choux^  or  Cab* 
bage  Soup,  332,  Green 
Peas  Soup  Maigre,  143, 
Green,  or  Asparagus  Soup 
Maigre,  144,  Potage  Priiu 
tanier^    or   Spring   Soup, 

332,  143,  excellent  Soup 
Maigre,  144,  the  best  Peas 
Soup,  145,  Currie  Peas 
Soup,  Note,  146,  Mullaffa* 
tawny,  as  made  in  India, 

368,  MuUagatawny,  148, 
Potato  Soup,  1479  Stew 
Soups,  Obs.  on,  1479  Mock 
Tuxtle  Soup,  149,  a  cheap, 
er,  150,  baked,  151,  Scotch 
Hare  Soup,  151,  a  mo- 
dem Hare  Soin>,  153, 
Pigeon,  or  Game  soup,  i5. 
excellent  Game,  or  Veni. 
son  Soup,  154,  Ox-Head, 
or  Hessian,  i6.  Calf's  Head 
155,  Knuckle  of  Veal  Soup, 
166,  Giblet.  157,  Ox-Tafl, 
id.  Poacher's  Soup,  or  &  la 
MegMerrilie8^l58,BahiA^ 
moon  Skink,  an  Irish  Soup, 
357»  Skink,  an  <dd  Scot& 
Soup,   358,  the  Garbure, 

369,  Hotch-potch,  357, 
Winter  Hotch-potch,  358, 
Leek  Soup,  or  Cock-a- 
leekie,  356,  Sheep's  Head 
Broth,  364,  Plum.Por- 
ridge,  366,  Leek  Porridge, 
ib.  Scotch  Barley  Broth....  164 
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Soup,    MUk,    IftS^    SpriDg 
Fruit  Soups,  167)  PortabS 

Soup 166 

Soups  of  Fish,  Lobster,  161, 
Oyster,  two  Ways,  162, 
Cray-Fish,  163,  Eel  Soup, 
163,  Fish  and  Sauce,  18§, 
359,  Fish  TurUe  Soup.....  191 

Spices,  Cook's 255,  256 

Spinage,  to  dress 211 

Sprats,  to  broil  and  fty 189 

Sprouts,  Brussds,  to  dress...  211 

Stewing,  Obs.  on 271 

Stew  Soups,  147  to 160 

Stuffing  for  Vesl,  Fowls, 
Fish,  Pig,  Turkey,  see 
254, 96, 100, 103, 106, 112, 
French,  347,  for  Fish,  182,  189 
Strawberries,  to  preserve,  433, 
Cream  of,  410,  Ice  Cream 

of,  411,  Jam  of. 426 

Sturgeon,  to  dress,  180,  Sauce 
for,  ib*  to  roast^  or  Estur^ 

geon  d  la  Broche ».  346 

Suet,  to  clarify  for  fryii^^  . 
123,  rich  Paste  of,  for  Pies, 
375,  Puddinff  of,  Obs.  394, 
I)umpling  of,  403,  to  save 
from  Duming  in  the  Drip* 

ping-Pan 92 

Sugar,  to  boil  and  daiify  for 
preserving  Fruits  and  mak* 
mg  Sweetmeats,  424,  to  use 
in  curing  Hams,  476,  to 
use  in  kippering  Salmon, 
172,  Devices  andOmaments 
of,  425,  Beer  of,  461,  Wa- 
ter of,  or  VEau  Sucre^  454, 
Milk  of,  or  Lait  Sucri^ 
454,  Catsup,  or  drowning 

of. 262 

SweetmeatSyDirections  about,  422 

Sweet  Patties 391 

Sweet  andOmamentalDishes, 

Remarks  on 406,  422 

Sweetbreads,  Veal,  to  dress, 

289,335,  to  fry 128 

Swift.  Dr,  ouoted 214 

SyllabuDs,  Wnipt,  Windsor, 
Staffordshire,  &c 419 

TABELLAClBA|lIA,qUOted,  201 

Tables,  Obs.  on  laying  out...    49 

Tablet,  various  Kinds 438 

Tarts  of  Fruits,  and  of  pre<. 
served  Fruits,  385,  small 
ones 385 
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Tarti,  Obt.  on  onamttting, 
S8S,  Crost  for,  976,  to  iee 

tnuilones -., 886 

Tardets,  tee  flmaU  Tarts,  385,  886 
Tea,  Beef,  VeaL  and  Chick- 
en,  465,  small  Cakes  for, 
many  Kind8,440,Tea  Urns, 

todean 493 

ThpOarbare 869 

Thickening,  to  make..... 231,  232 
Tinctures  of  Cloves,  Cinna- 
mon.  Nutmeg,  Ginger,  Ac  255 

Tincture,  Aromatic 455 

Toasts  of  Cheese,  Anchory, 
&C.  317«  Note  on  French, 
817,  to  butter  for  Oame....  Ill 

Toast  and  Water 468 

Tongue,  to  dress,  277)  in  a 
French  Way,  338,  to  salt, 
478,  to  cure  the  Root  of.....  478 
Trifle,  an   elegant,   414,   a 

Oooseberry,  or  Apple 415 

Trout,  to  fry,  183,  to  stew, 
185,  to  bflJce  a  Salmon. 
Trout,  173,  a  la  Gene. 
«otM,  845,  Sauce  d  PAu* 

rore^  for. 248 

Turbot,  to  boa,  174,  Note 
on,  id,  to  serve  in  Fillets,  a 
small  elegant  Dish,  175, 
cold  to  cuess,  Obs.  175, 
French  Modes  of  dressing 
cold,  id.  Roe,  to  dress,  346, 

Sauces  for I75 

Turkey,  to  keep,  103,  to  boil, 
84,  to  roast,  103,  with  Sau. 
sages,  ib,  with  Chestnuts, 
Note,  ib.  with  Oysters, 
104,  with  Truffles,  Note, 
ib.  Stuffing  for,  ib.  DevU 
of,  316,  Patties  of,  390,  to 

SuU,  309,  to  braise,  Obs. 
08,  to  dress  the  Gizzard, 
316,  Sauces  for,  238,  241,  248 
Turnips,  to  dress,  212,  a 
French  Way,  for  a  Second 
Course,  ib,  to  mash,  212, 
Soup  of,   or  Poiage  awe 

Navets 138 

Turde,  Mock,  293,  Soup  of. 
Mock,  149,  Fish  Turtle....  191 

Sauces 244 

Usquebaugh,  or  Irish  Cor- 
dial  7. 449 

Ude,  M.  quoted,  170 285 

VauxhallCarver,Anecdoteof  a  114 


Fas« 
Veal,  to  choose,  S3,  to  boil, 

82,  to  stuff  and  roast,  100, 
to  stuff  and  stew  the  Fillet, 
283,  to  stew  a  Breast,  284, 
to  ragout  a  Brisket,  or  the 
Tenarons,  ib.  Olives  of, 
285,  Scotch  CoUops  of,  ib,. 
Mince  of,  288-295,  Frican- 
deau,  285,  Fricandelle,  368, 
to  braise  a  Neck,  286,  a  la 
Daubey  287,  ^  la  mode^ 
274,  Haricot  of,  288,  Bub- 
ble  and  Squeak  of,  283,  a 
Granada  of,  287)  various 

other  ways  (rf' dressing. 289* 

,  French  Dishes  of,  334, 

to  divide  the  Fillet  m  the 
French  manner,  ^4,  Noix 
de  Veau  en  Bedeau^  334, 
Grenadins.,  335,  Cutlets  a 
la  Chingara,  336,  Cutlets 
Maintenon,  288,  Cutleta 
au  Jambon^  or  with  Ham, 
837,  Cutlets  with  fine 
Herbs,  athla  VenetiennCy 
ib.  Cutlets,  to  fry,  125,  to 
jug  Veal,  290,  to  pot,  295, 
Cervelles  de  Veau  d.  la 
Maitre  (THotely  or  CalTs 
Brains  in  Maitre  d^Hotel 
Sauce,  335,  to  ragout  Sweet- 
breads, 289,  Sweetbreads 
with  Mushrooms,  or  His  de 
Veau    avjB    Mousserans^ 

335,  CalTs  Brains,  a  la 
Ravigote.ib.  CalTs  Liver, 
with  fine  Herbs,  336,  CalTs 
Pluck,  289,  to  dress  Calves' 
Tails,  290,  Heart,  t5.  Kid- 
ney,t5.  Blanquette  of  Veal, 

336,  Blanquette  with  Cu- 
cumbers, to.  Blanquette  a 
la  Paysanne^  ib.  Veal  Cake, 
290,  to  dress  a  CalTs  Head 
plain,  291,  Head  Ragout, 
i5.  to  fricassee  a  Head,  292, 
to  hash  a  Head,  292,  Mock 
Turtle  of,  293,  CalTs  Feet, 
to  dress,  294,  OUvc  Pie, 
377,  378,  Head  and  Feet 
Pie,  378,  Patties  of  Veal 
and  Ham,  391,  Soup  of  the 
Knuckle,  156,  Made-dishes 
of  cold,  294,  to  re-dress,  to 
ragout,  ib.  to  hash,  mince, 
andpotcold 296 
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VeiO,  Punelm  of,  296«  POlau 
of,  807,  Sausages  of  Veal, 

see  Bologna. 

Vegetables,  Obs.  on  Chapter 
VII.  Part  1.  to  pickle,  ^3, 
and  onwards  to  269,  Store 
for  Winter,  226-79  (see  also 
the  Indfflc  for  die  several 
kinds,  as  Peas,  Mushrooms, 
Beans,  Beet,  &c.)  to  salt....  269 

Venu8*s  Jelly 414 

Venison,  to  choose,  98,  to 
roast,  ib.  Sauce  for  Ked 
and  Koe  Deer,  99,  Civet 
of  Venison,  303,  to  fry  Col- 
lops  of,  129,  Scotch  Veni- 
son Collops,  360,  Soup  of, 
154,  Poacher*s  Soup  of, 
158,  Pasty  of,  382,  to  stew 
a  Shoulder,  302,  to  stew 
cold,  303,  to  hash  cold,  ib. 
Mince  Collops  of,  360,  * 
Steaks  of,  Obs.  303,  Stew 
Soup  of  cold,  Obs.  304, 
Parson's,  or  Fiiar's,  299, 
Sharp  and  Sweet   Sauces 

for,  99, 243,  Note  on 98 

Verjuice 257 

Verder,  or  Milk  Punch 450 

Vermicelli  Soup,331,Pudding  397 
Vinefi;ars,  Household,  to 
make  several  Kinds,  256-7, 
Vin^^rs  flavoured.  Pepper 
or  ChUi,  267,  Shalot,  Gar- 
lic, Celery,  Cress,  Tarra- 
fon,  Camp,  Horseradish, 
58,  Currie,  259,  Rasp, 
berry,  ib.  Rose  and  Laven- 
der for  the  Toilette,  259, 

Thieves 469 

Vinegaret,  for  cold  Meat,  or 
Fowls , 240 


Vol.ra.iF«bt..... 3W 

Wafers,  dtffbent  Kinds 443 

Walton's,  Isaac,  Receipt 

for  dressing  Pike 189 

WassaU  Bowl 419 

Waters  for  eooling  Draughts, 
467,  Barbadoes  Water,  448, 

Honey  Water 404 

Welsh  Pudding,  401,  Oaul. 
limaufry,  319,  Leek  Por* 
ridge,  S6i6,  Rabbit,  Note,  320 
White  Sauce,  a  cheap  Kind..  246 

Wheys,  Wine  and  others 452 

Whitings,  Note  on,  and  tofry, 

183,  Boudinaor^  Obs 348 

Whips  of  Cream,  to  make. . . .  409 
Whipt  SyUabub,  418,  Whipt 

Coffee  Cream 409 

Windsor  Syllabub 418 

Wine,  Home-made,  Obs. 
on,  455,  best  White  Ooose* 
berry,  457,  British  Rhen- 
ish. 458,  Red  Currant,  ib. 
a  cheap,  of  Mixed  Fruits, 
ib.  Elder-Flower,  458. 
Orange,  459,  Oran^  and 
Lemon,   ib.   Parsmp,   ib. 

Ginger,  460,  Bu:ch 460 

Wine,  Jelly  of,  412,  to  mull, 
451,  Whey  of,  452,  Worm- 
wood,  or  Bitter  Wine,  453, 
Hot  Spiced  Wines,  Note, 

451.  Herb  Wines. 259 

Woodcocks,  to  roast,  110,  to 
devil.   Note,   316,  Sauces 

for 241 

Yeast,  to  make,  445,  Rus- 
sian. 446,  Camp 446 

Yorkshire  Pudding 402 

York,  Duke  of,  his  Sauce...  253 

Zests,  Note 60 

-^^-  Course* , 517 


OONTBHTS  OP  THB  CHAFTSB  OF  MlfiCBItLANXOTTB  R£- 
CBIPTS,  FOB  CLBANING  FUBNITURB,  PRSflBRVIKG 
CLOTHE84&C. 


Peifitroed  Water  for  Finger- 

OlMMt 52 

R4Me  and  Lavender  Vinegars 

lor  the  Toilette...- 259 

Bottle-Wax 482 

Fnml^ting  Mixture 468 

Ponlaces ^ t6. 

Fomentations 480 

Temperature  of  Baths id. 

For  Pourri,  or  Sweet-Pot....   ib. 
TosoourCvpets 488 

—  wash  Chintz ib. 

—  dean  Calico 489 

—  soour  BlanlEets. ifr. 

—  dean  Finel^Mses ib. 

~  reftcsh  Black  Vdls ^   ib. 

^  wash  SUk  Stockiiigs ib. 

^  take  Spots  out  of  Clothes,  45. 

—  remove  Grease  Stains  out 

of  Silk  Gowns 490 

— >  take  out  Iron-Mould ib. 

—  take  out  Fruit  and  Wine 

Stains ib. 

^—  remove  Mildew ib. 

—  preserve  Furs t5. 

—  fit  up  Clothes  Closets t5. 

— •  takeout  Ink  Spots ib. 

—  dean  Papered  Rooms. ib. 

^  dean  Paint 491 

<—  take  Grease  from  papered 

Walls,  or  Paper ib, 

—  dean  Floor.Cloths t6. 
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To  polish  Mahcwany 491 

^  preserve  Polished  Sted...  492 

—  dean  Sted  (hates. ib- 

—  dean  Knives  and  Forks...    ib. 

—  dean  Plate,  or  Plated  Ar- 

tides  ....•*......... ib. 

^  dean  Pewter...................   ib. 

—  dean  Britannia  Metal  Ar- 
tides.. ....... —  493 

— ^preserve  Gilding.........—..    f&. 

•—  dean  Lookinr-Glasses..*.    ib. 

—  wash  Wine  iJecanters.....    ib. 

—  dean  Japanned  Goods....    ib. 

—  take  out  Oil  Stains  from 

Wood  or  Stone. — .   ib. 

—  take  out  Rust  from  Fire- 

Irons...................... ib. 

—  remove     Stains      from 
Mourning  Dresses. 494 

^.  make  Honey- Water  for 
the  Hair  .......................   ih. 

—  make  JLip-Salve.... •»..••.*. 
..  make  Paste  for  Chopped  . 

Hands..........................    ib. 

make  Cold  Cream  for  the 

Skin. .. 

—  make  an  ezodlent  Shoe- 

Blacking. ib. 

—  make  Liquid  Japan  Shoe- 

Blacking  ib. 

—  extingui^  Fire  in  Female 

Dresses ib. 
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FINAI^  SEDERUNT  OF  THE  CLEIKUM  CLUB. 


Sc£K£— /miM^f  pturi&ur  tf  tha  CMkum  Inn^  fow  hours,  qfter 

dumer^The^most  dMngnmhsd  wMmbars  ef  the  CMb.  and  a  fern 

Jlavoured  guesis  seated  round  a  tcMSy  at  which  Topc^ii^ooD 

presides^  and  tvAtdk  is  furnished  with  thefoUomng  Zest^Cowrse^ 

having  three  silver  covered  dishes  over  spiritJamps  down  the 
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Potted  Cheese. 


Devilled  Woodcocks. 

Caviare.  Pickled  Oysters. 

Olives. 
Devilled  Biscuits. 
Shrimp  Sandwiches.      Lobster  haut  gout.     Anchovy  Sandwiches. 

Devilled  Biscuits. 
Olives. 
Caviare.       Hot  Pastry  Kamakins. 
Sahni  of  Wild  Ducks. 


Canapes, 


Wine  Decanters^  a  Crystaly  and  an  ancient  Silver  Claret  Sloup^ 

all  in  amicable  confusicu, 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Ha,  Meg  ! — a  Zest-course  worthy  of  the  grand  Puhlication^inner 
which  preceded  it. 

MEG  DOBS. 

If 
I'm  proud  to  find  it  pleased,  Nawbob. — But  when  is  our  New 

Beuk  to  be  out  ?--ibr  I*m  deaved  wi*  calls  for't. 

TOUCHWOOD.^ 

The  very  question  Mr  Weibach  of  the  ^ — .  Review  did  me 

the  honour  to  put  this  moment  across  the  table. — Our  Improved 
Editiok,  Sir,  is  expected  to  show  its  face  in  the  Row  every  hour 
now : — a  day  of  gladness  thau.«specially  if  it  precedes  the  next  great 
Trade-Dinner. 

REVIEWER. 

The  whole  dining  and  literary  world  axe  a-gape.  Madam,  for  your 
admirable  Institute  ofJ\Iqderm  Cooeery.  A  little  more 
of  the  Salmi,  if  you  please.  Nabob. — ^Exquisite ! — A  half  squeeze  of 
the  Seville. — Freneh  this,  I  could  swear  ? 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Right,  Sir ;  Note  311  modified  by  Receipt  344.--.But  lose  no 
time  ;-««very  moment  is  precious  here. — No  dallying  with  a  devil-^ 
Dr  Redgill,  commend  me  to  you  !-^Ilike  to  see  a  man  in  downright 
earnest-^Rather  pungenW«h  2— .too  much  of  the  cayenne  ? 
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La,  Iw  ttmc^  vitk  him— tam  In  his  eycft--M  em  did  St  Aii« 
thony  l-^ow,Ooetor !— Aow,  Dmil  U-UiAt  nlTer  fbric  the  tongt — 
that  But  who  hat  put  nnooun  in  die  remd  of  ont  peace  ?-«» 

Why  lookt  our  giacioai  hosten  lo  toiihly  askew  as  she  kens  be- 
hind the  l|sbob*s  dudr  ?--Ha  !-4he  gcntkmenof  die  piess  !->I  see 
where  her  eye  fixes  ;■   nay,  that  way  madness  lies ! 

M E6  DODS. 

80,  Nawhob,  this  Maister  Wd^banks  is  ane  o*  the  Eng^ers 
ftumd  fimlt  wi*  the  haggis,  is't  f— and  ptetended  to  scomfish  at 
sheep*s-hcad  ?— Set  np  their  dainty  gabs,  to  skcumer  at  what  Sir 
WAi.Tzn  himsd,  worthy  anld  Mr  Christopheb  North— « 
sannt  00  earth,— and  monymair  bom  gentlemen  lick  their  li}>8  after  ! 
—Ye  needna  wink  and  nod  to  me,  Nawbob. — ^IH  speak  my  mind 
to  the  Southron  on  my  ain  floor-head — and  what  fox  no  ? 

TOUCHWOOD,  rJMII^. 

Our  worthy  hostess  — - 

RZVIEWCR. 

Nay,  Sir,  no  apology  is  needed,  save  on  the  other  side. — In  the 
days  of  our  ignorance.  Madam,  we  do  plead  guilty  to  having  talked 
somewhat  ineverently  of  those  distant  (nrbs — ^which,  once  known, 
must  ever  remain  the  objects  of  our  fondest  idolatry. 

KEO  DODS. 

Wed,  Sir,  I*se  no  dispute  your  ignorance— It's  very  like  ye  may 
ha'e  eneuch  o'  that  amang  ye. 

REDOILL. 
Sir,  I  can  well  understand  and  sympathize  with  your  present  feel- 
ings ;  for  even  I  mysdf,  in  the  superfluity  of  early  preju^ce,  had 
nearly  treated  with  neglect,  if  not  absolute  opprobrium,  a  composi- 
tion not  materially  difiering,  when  properly  concocted,  from  the  best 
forcemeats  of  France,  save  indeed  in  the  at-first-sight  unseemly  ve-  I 

hide  in  which  it  is  served.  Yet  even  that  has  its  uses :— it  fricassees. 
In  the  course  of  our  experiments,  Sir,  our  travelled  friend,  to  whom  the 
best  interests  of  the  culinary  art  are  so  much  indebted,  has  half  con- 
vinced me,  that  the  admirable  lamb's  haggis  of  our  worthy  hostess, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  amourettes  of  the  brightest  period  of 
French  cookery — ^namdy,  the  latter  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV., 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  sage  and  matured  MAiNTEif  ok,  the 
art  attained  its  utmost  perfection. — The  calf's  haggis,  365,  commu- 
nicated by  a  highly-esteemed  correspondent,  is  worthy  of  Beav- 
TiLLiERS  himsdf. — Sir,  we  must  let  Scotland  alone ! — I  thank 
Heaven  that  I  have  surmounted  many  early  gastronomical  preju- 
dices; and  that  I  can  find  merit  occadonally  even  In  the  cunries 
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mad  pflhms  of  oar  Eastern  fiiends,  and  much  to  admire  in  the  hotch- 
t»oteh  and  game  eoapa  of  our  hoateas. 

TOUCHWOOD. 

For  the  which  I  challcDge  the  globe  I--.I  am  aeenied  of  inno- 
vating ;<*4)f  being  a  culinary  Jacobin,  seeking  to  oyertum  the  ex- 
isting order  of  dishes.— 'Tis  fiilse  !— With  a  patriotic,  if  not  very  le- 
fined  gastronomer,  I  will  now  say,— '^  When  England  discards  her 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  Scotland  ceases  to  pride  herself 
on  sheep's-head  broth  and  haggis,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
both  countries  are  about  to  diange  .their  manly  national  character.*' 
— But  merry  England  herself  has  her  haggis,  Luckie,— her  Haggis- 
royal^-thiee  pounds  chopped  leg  of  mutton  — 

MEG  DODS. 

And  what  for  no,  Mr  Weighbauks  ?— But  she  should  tak'  tent 
no'  to  brog  ither  folks  sae  hard. 

TOUCHWOOD. 

— .  Three  pounds  of  chopped  leg  of  mutton,  I  say  ;  a  pound  of 
suet  chopped ;  a  little,  or  rather  as  much  beef-marrow  as  you  can 
spare ;  the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf ;  ( our  own  nutty-flavoured,  browned 
oatmeal,  by  the  way,  far  better) ;  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs ;  a  half 
pint  of  red  wine ;  three  mellow  fresh  anchovies  boned ;  minced  pars- 
ley, lemon-grate,  white  pepper,  crystals  of  cayenne  to  taste,— crys- 
tals alone  ensure  a  perfect  diffusion  of  the  flavour. : — ^blend  the  ingre- 
dients well ;  truss  them  neatly  in  a  veal  caul;  fire  in  a  deep  dish, 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  turn  out.  Serve  hot  as  fire,  with  brown  giavy, 
and  venison-sauce. — Such,  Doctor,  is  the  HAOGis-RoYiiL ; — ^made 
of  venison  when  that  is  plentiful,  it  might  well  deserve  to  be  called 
Imperial. — I  see  your  eye  terribly  reproaches  me.  Doctor,  for  not 
including  this  moroeau  in  our  experiments — ^but  a  good  time  waits  us. 

REVIEWEB. 

Extremdy  interesting,  indeed !— My  dear  Sir,  your  mind  is  now 
so  thoroughly  imbued^-so  marinaded^  I  may  say,  with  culinary 
science,  that  every  sentence  conveys  a  valuable  hint  to  the  cook  and 
the  epicure.  For  my  heresy  on  the  subject  of  haggis^  I  vow.  Mis- 
tress Dods,  to  endure  the  penance  of  half-dining  on  Haggis-royai 
every  day  for  a  week  to  come. — Indeed,  till  I  had  the  honour  of  sit- 
ting this  day  at  your  hospitable  board — ^which  forms  a  new  era  in  my 
gustatory  existence— till  four  hours  agone,  I  never  had  the  felicity 
of  knowing  what  a  real  made-dish  was : — that  superb  pike  d  la  Ge- 
nevoise  ; — ^but,  above  all,  that  Lievre  en  daube.  Every  hare  I  have 
hitherto  tried,  must,  I  now  suspect,  have  been  a  *^  hare  of  the  tiles," 
Captain  Jekyl. 


■•n 


MX»  BOOS. 

Aod  iriiat  mt  of  ban  is  that.  If  we  iMiy  spdr  ? 


A  cat,  kaikidy-a  gemdne  aoaser. 

Kse  BODS,  Isif^fttn^. 

Imgood  sooth,  sad  tiist  uroDy  nionel  wad  RqaneyottrFiencfa 
eookfly,  CapCsiB  I  IwadnaletUsFKnehttsftineoourBeuAr,  though 
he  pwmised  it  (lIS).-i^  gi'e  it  to  the  gentkntan  o*  the  press  bjr 
wtmA  ^  moDA,  Captain  ;  and  let  him  try  what  Fteadb.  cookery  can 
do  fbr  a  cat— It*8  giaad  upon  aiUd  shoon,  I  liaye  heard. 

JZKTL)  bowififf  to  Vi/6  Reviewer* 

With  all  the  pleasure  in  life.— Catdi  yonr  haie^— if  cenrenient,  the 
farther  ftom  the  tiles  the  better.  Clean  him — fiee  him  of  blood. — 
Voo  hold  np  your  hands,  Doctor;  hot  I  say  it  agun-^ftee  him  of 
blood  .chop  him  in  two—trim  him,  bird  thickly  with  seasoned  laid, 
particularly  if  he  is  an  old  f<^w--line  a  stewpan  that  will  easily 
hold  him,  and  gire  him  an  opportunity  tO'  expand  ■  more  shame  to 
him  if  he  do  not  embrace  it— line  it,  I  say,  wtdi  siloes  of  ibm  white 
bacon.  Place  him  there,  and  bury  him  in  the  riueds  of  himself, 
rasped  bacon,  a  fiigot  of  herbs,  parsley-roots,  a  canot,  foni  onions, 
and  a  litde  Uond  de  fteau  ;— that  is,  just  any  good  white  broth. 

XZDGILL. 

Pardon  die  interruption.  — -Higiily  as  I  admire  fte  bland  lidmess 
of  the  Prendi  white  soups,  and  particularly  the  elementary  i^ond  de 
oeoti,  I  would,  both  as  gastrologerand  economist,  recommend  cbop* 
ped  calces*  feet,  iridch,  af^  enridiing  and  moOifying  the  haze,  will 
make  such  a  nice  deUcate  small  ragout. 

JEKYT.. 

So  be  it.  Doctor.— Next,  Sir,  cover  all  your  materials  with  s  round 
of  doubled  paper,  well  buttered  ;  make  the  lid  firm ;  lute  it  on ; 
seal  it  hermetically ;  place  the  stewpan  over  embers  ^  give  it  a  toss 
occasionally ;  but,  as  you  would  esdiew  the  iste  of  Psyche,  avoid 
her  vain  curiosity :  for  two  hours,  at  least,  iio  not  venture  to  Temove 
that  lid.  When  that  time  has  elapsed,  add  a  pint  of  Bfad^ra— rather 
less  will  do — and  a  little  fiour  or  prepared  rowr ,'  stew  for  another 
hour ;  drain  your  hare ;  skim  and  strain  your  sauce ;  and  serve  all 
as  hot  as  possible.  Such  is  my  prescription.  A  Frenchman  would, 
perhaps,  make  more  fuss  in  arriving  at  precisely  the  same  condusion. 
Economists,  like  our  gracious  hostess,  would  boil  up  raw  ydks  of 
eggs  with  the  jelly-gravy  to  darifyU ;  and  keep  it  cold  for  fiiture  pur- 
poses. After  all.  Sir,  Lievre  en  daubeia  but  a  plain  dish  ;  and  if  once 
known  in  this  country,  would  soon  become  absohttdy  vulgar  and 
aldermanic— too  fat  by  far— redolent  of  grease.    Now  my  first  cul- 
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inary  pxeoept  ie  ^*  skim,*'  and  my  Beoond  and  thiid  are  still,  ^'  skim, 
akim." 

MXO  DODB. 

Till  ye  skim  off  a'  pith  and  a'  autistance  I^What  tliiiik  you, 
Nawbob,  that's  a  man  o*  sense  and  leflection,  o*  sadi  doctrine  ?  It's 
easy  Miying,  ^*  skim,'  skim  i**'  Ghide  txtdj  our  N€t»  Seuk  wad  need 
to  be  looked  after !— Well  ha*e  ower  mony  Frenchified  dishes  still, 
though  we  want  the  hare  dcibt  f^ifaw^  I  ne'er  could  awa  wi'  French 
coc^ery  and  French  cook»~sos8-sossing ;  and  ^kinking,  and  slorpin" 
and  gixblittg  fiae  pot  to  pan,  and  frae  bowl  to  basin,  As  If  naething 
conld  come  out  o'  Nature's  hands  savoury  and  sappy  for  the  sus.' 
tenanoe  and  comfort  o'  sinfu*  creatures  till  it  were  slaistered  through 
a  Frenehman's  skranky  paws,  flad  turned  into  fifty  flim-flam  shapes, 
ilk  wi'  a  name  mair  heathenish  ihan  anitlier !  And,  for  wastrle  o' 
red  wine  and  fat  fowls,  wae  betide  the  day  the  French  cook  raises 
his  gibble-gabble  in  a  gentleman's  pou'try-yaid ;  for  ten  greedy 
gleds,  six  hungry  justices  o'  quorum,  or  a  hail  presbytery,  after 
ane  o'  didr  lang-winded  sedemnts,  were  naething  till  him. — Ye're 
laugbiBg,  Captain,  but  it's  a  known  fact — And,  when  a'  is 
done,  will  a'  your  dabhng  ever  make  a  green  gosling  like  yoursel' 
out  of  a  tough  auld  ganner  like  the  Nawbob  yondier  ? 

JSKTI.. 

Admirable  logic;  hostess !— I  do  confess  that  the  avatar  of  M.  le 
Cuiainier  on  the  bassC'eour  ought  to  put  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  ani- 
mal instincts.-. Yet  flo,  onr  hostess !  French  cookery  wffl  not  quite 
convert  an  old  gander  into  a  tender  gosling ;  but  it  will  do  what  is 

almost  as  good,  make  it  so  seem. That  chiding  eye.  Doctor,  so 

plalidy^ytng,  ^'  Sir,  in  eating  1  Imow  not  seems !"  Wdl,  to  be 
sexfotts.  Doctor,  you  are  an  did  Gredan^-that  classic  flible  of  Me- 
dea's kettle!— to  what  does  it  refer  save  to  the  pozle  or  the 
B&AISE  ?  the  tough,  the  old,  the  dried,  coming  forth  hcfm  the  mys- 
dc  process,  the  ftesh,  the  tender;  the  sapid,  the  renovated  I 

SEDOILI^ 

Sir,  this  to  me  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  light  amusement — Madam, 
you  an  aware  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  experiments, 
and  ei^en  to  the  last  hour  of  bur  Joint-^todc  labours— if  I  may  hazard 
a  joke — I  have  generally  given  my  vote  for  the  British-bom  against 
the  foreign, — and  this  firom  purely  conscientious  motives ;  yet  I  must 
candidly  confess,  that  though  Frendi  cookery,  as  a  system,  a  rule, 
a  standard,  is  what  I  never  shall,  and  ^ver  can  approve^— Heaven 
forbid !  still  there  are  items  in  its  detafls  wliidi  are  invaluable : — 
the  e&ieliHew  Chmgaray  Madam ;  the  cockon  de  kUi  m$  Meine  Mane 
--4b  spite  ef  its  popish  name,— the  paulet  oust  ^iiilr«»-.tli»— r 
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TOUCHWOOB. 

8lop,  Doctor;  your  Inttaaoet  will  outintiDber  your  exoeptioii»«t ' 
thiiitto. 

&ZDGILI.. 

No,  Sir;  1  ttaadorfiOlby  tlieitaadaiddiahesof  OldEn^and.^ 

That  haiinch  of  ywterdmy,  lo  pafect,  Mprime  in  fiit,  conditioa  and 
oooldiig!  When  win  the  mlierabloydzied,  bnmt  noTiof  Frtncee^ml 
tfaatP— IheTCDiioniir^iVloJM,  Mtkey  callit.  When,  in  point  of 
flavour,  liehnces,  and  ddicacy,  will  their  maigre  roasts  coa^pare 
with  the  pasl»-eoTered,fiitTeniaon  of  Old  England,  or  even  ^  Avid  . 
Scotknd  ?  ha !  ha !  ha !  pardon  the  joke. 

MXG  D0D8. 

Ne*er  a  paste,  nor  paste  with  us.— The  Southrons  may  plaisier  on 
a  ooarw  paste  to  drink  up  thehr  venison  lat  and  sap ;  but  I  tiow  we 
liave  mair  gumption. 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Fact,  Doctor !— Rousseau  claims  the  honour  of  having  set  in&ncy 
ftee  flfom  bandages  and  ligatures.  Peregrine  Touchwood  has  emanl 
dpated  the  veuison-hanndi  from  the  abominable  coarse  water-crust 
which  drsnk  in  its  juices  like  a  spunge,  till,  neither  boiled,  broiled, 
nor  roasted,  it  came  to  table,  lean,  dry,  and  withered :  he  nowdaims 
the  honour  of  having  presented  the  first  unswaddled  haundi  that  ever 
smoked  on  the  board  of  any  »afO€^  vtvre  dub  in  Britain.  To  the 
devil  with  coarK  paste !— Will  it  give  you  crackling  ?— WiU  it  give 
you  browned  outside  ? — Will  it  give  a  haunch  like  mine  ?— .the  pa- 
pered fat  so  mdtingly  done— the  brown  impregnated  with  that 
exquisite— that  indescribable  something  peculiar  to  roasts,  which 
gives  roasting  a  superiority  over  all  other  modes  of  cookery !  Then 
those  rich,  concentrated  juices !— Doctor,  is  that  the  shake  xncre« 
duIousF 

BSDOILI.. 

No,  Sir— I  have  ate  of  this  haunch ;  and  even  of  the  next  will 
now  boldly  say,  fiat  experimentwn  /—And  this,  Mr  Winterfolos- 
som,  reminds  me  of  your  project— 

TOUCHWOOD. 

For  introducing  the  breed  of  broad-tailed  sheep,  or  importing  live 
kangaroos  for  soup,— di  ? 

BSDGILI.. 

No,  Sir ;  not  that ;  though  it  is  said  those  large  tails  are  ddicious.— 
The  veniBon-marrow  toasts  you  promised,  Mr  Winlerblossom ;  the 
marrow-bone  commended  to  the  peculiar  care  of  our  hostess  herself. 
Ha !  here  come  the  toasts^  first  marinaded  in  gravy  with  a  heOe 
claret;   very  nicdy  fried  they  are;  the  marroW-bone  heated  too! 
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These  are  the  little  things  whidi  show  the  neat  caiefiil  cook  and 
cibonomlst— U^Hizy  deserres  promotion.  Madam. 

JSKTL. 

The  thanks  of  the  ealM|7*— though  she  did  the  other  day  forget 
peas-pudding,  that  inseparable  satellite  of  boQed  pork.  But  are 
liie  Nabob  and  you  yet  agreed  on  urAo^  or  «plitf  9  In  the  pea-war  I 
stood  neater,  caring  little  which,  provided  they  are  metiers* 

HEVOILL. 

Sir,  my  travelled  friend  and  myself,  Uke  discreet  practical  men, 
made  mutual  concesaions.  If  whols  peas,  then  steep  for  an  hour 
or  two ;  boO,  tied  loosdy  up,  tOl  the  peas  will  pulp  through  a  cdl- 
•nder ;  add  salt,  pepper,  two  yolks  of  eggs  beat ;  a  good  piece  of 
bugler,  and,  tying  up  firm,  boil  for  a  half-houi.  Splits  need  only 
be  beat  after  the  first  boiling,  which  is  aU  in  all ;  (some  good  judges 
objett  to. pepper,  and  give  no  tgg)»  Turn  out  and  serve.  Any  left 
will  make  a  good  extemporaneous  peas-soup.— .How  neatly  you 
4o  scoop  out  that  marrow,  Mr  Winterblossom  !  Sir,  diere  is  an  art 
in  tibose  things.— —Now  the  thin  sUoe  of  unmelted  currant-jdly  over 
aQ,  Captain. 

JZILYL. 

None  for  me,  Doctor ;  surely  the  gentlemen  of  this  Club  are  not 
now  to  learn  how  I  loa<9ie,  detest,  and  abominate  all  Hottentot  mix- 
tures of  sugar  and  tat ;  your  apple-sauces,  and  your  cunant-saucet, 
and  your  whole  animals  stuflfed  with  sweet  pudding. 

MSa  DODS. 

Win  ye  say*t  yet  na  ?  Nae  sweet  sauces !  What  wad  the  auld 
EngUsh  country  leddies  say,  and  the  orthodox  ministers  ?  They  wad 
ne*er  look  at  our  Beuk !  No  that  ingans  and  sage  are  forbidden,  or 
ony  itiier  savoury  wholesome  kitchen  to  our  meat,  be  it  even  your 
French  chestnuts.  My  certes*  Nawbob,  if  there  had  na  been  aulder 
heads  and  stouter  stamacks  at  the  cooking  o*  our  Beuk  than  his,  a 
bonny-like  mess  we  wad  ha'e  made  o't.  The  Cleikum  wad  ha*e 
been  harried,  and  the  plenishing  poinded  yet  to  pay  the  prenter, 
and  that  wad  been  seen.  {Aside^)  Corky-headed,  Frenchified  snudk, 
wi*  his  dahs  and  hisyrtfa^anevr— ne*er  could  thole  the  haggis  either ! 
Anithcr  six  months  o*  mules*  flesh  and  mouldy  biscuit,  under  Wel- 
lington, would  bring  down  his  stamack  to  the  gauge  o'  conmion 
sense. 

TOUCHWOOD. 

No  more  speech,  Luckie ;  both  wrong,  and  the  misunderstanding 
aH  in  words  too.  Wl»t  think  ye  is  the  basis— the  foundation, 
Mrs  Margaret,  of  the  cookery  on  which  you  pride  yourself,  but  the 
Frgneh-  of  that  genuine  old  Scottish  court-cookery  taught  its  fay  « 
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OAtkm  of  fQ0kf»  and  tought  tp  jgftctlaa  oe  the  Umoa  of  the 
Uafldomt  luid  dzHDcd  our  dHoet^aski.  and  ifw«M*ifi  in  tlie  ddes 
of  our  tfioe-bosa.  Bat  to  cud  all  discnisioo,  I  shall  propose  a 
Chu^  wUcfa*  I  am  OKtalOt  vill  be  dnuk  vith  aa  much  anthnatum 
aa  that  la  earn  with  wUdi  my  laacnad  fidend  ia  now  bvay,  and  tbat 
not  only  in  hia  company,  but  whoerer  tho  love  of  good  choer  ia 
undcntoodorgaptaonomy^umTatad.  CoraeforwafNUI^uddef— Jffta 
Maigaiat  Doda  of  the  Cldkum  Inn,  St  Booan's,  gendamen ! — that 
solitary  and  lenowned  ipot,  which,',  like  the  fiv-fiuned  lona,  ia  yet 
deatined  to  ipiaad  the  blesainga  of  ooolceiy  and  domeitiG  eeo- 
namy*— - 

JxKTiiy  hUmrtfpiulif  the  speaker. 

AH  in  my  eye,  old  buck.  But  hem  goes  our  venemblf  hoataoa  f 
and  with  all  convivial  honooza.  Hip,  liip,  lup,  ■  hwna !  hana ! 
hunal   (Laud  and  hng«  eonimued  applause, ) 

Air^''  KaU  Broee  o*  AfM  SooUamL'' 
use  DOBa,  MJbnaori  Ay  /Aa  1I4S0B. 

There*!  nae  f  lendi  flummery,  ewffeU^  nor  ^o^,.  about  me,  gen* 
tlemea  ;  but  I  canna  but  my  l*m  beholden  to  yon,  diongh  I  hen, 
at  the  tame  time,  I  have  done  my  beat.  And  for  ony  Southron  that 
baa  in  ignorance  spoken  evil  9*  dignities,  that's  o*  sheep'a-haid,  if 
heance  come  to  hia  sensea,  and  the  taateo*  hia  mouth,  iie'ae  be  wel- 
come yet  to  St  Booan'a,— and  let  V  byganes  be  byganes.  So  here*» 
to  yon,  Mr  Reviewcr,r-A*  trades  maun  live.      {J^/ofudappkme^ 

&Eiri£WEa,  vimng. 

JUadam,  I  am  overwhelmed.  For  myself  and  my  fiienda  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Tweed,  gentlemen  who,  even  while  they  in  ignor- 
anoe  demaimd  to  haggis  and  eock-a4eekle,  never  once  questioned  the 
motber.wit  and  culinary  abilities  of  our  distinguished  — i- 

MEa  BODS. 

Weel,  weel,  just  sit  your  ways  down  agsin  I  I  like  nae  French 
flama,  whether  in  speech  or  prent. — And  I  must  look  out  for  Jerry, 
who  has  been  waiting  on  the  tunipike  these  twa  hours,  till  the  Mail 
dmp  our  New  BxuK»->i?jn/  Meg. 

AEVIEWER. 

Before  I  leave  my  legs,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  dedicate  tliis 
cup  of  thanks  to  the  culinary  benefactors  of  their  country  and  of  man« 
kind.  The  Members  of  the  Cleikum  Club  ! 

Air-.''  Ofndde  Race  woe  Shenkm.^* 
TOUCHWOOD,  (wiping  JUe  mouth,) 
In  the  whole  course  of  my  culinary  career,  I  never  rose  with  such 
embarrassment  as  now.    On  the  part  of  my  humble  self  and  my 
zealous  and  ecUght^ed  ooa4iutQrs»  I  b^  to  return  thanks  &e  the. 
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idisdiignished  homraff  done  us.  This,  gentlanen,  is  the  pnmdest 
day  of  our  liyes.  We  came  to  our  important  labonia  a  feeble  band, 
prejudices  to  contend  with  from  without,  and  diiaensionifiom  with- 
in. We  have  lived  to  become  a  strong  host:  but,  fiff  from  gloiying 
in  our  strength,  we  are  but  the  more  ready  to  aeknoirledge  our  obli- 
gations to  our  friends ;  and,  above  all,  to  those  lfl>end  and  enlight- 
ened  individuals  in  the  South,  who  hailed  the  day-spring  of  culinary 
adenee,  though  it  dawned  in  a  quarter  the  least  expected.  I  sin- 
oeicly  wiih  the  task  had  fallen  into  abler  hands ;  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  proposing  ^  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Periodical  Press.'* 

Air-.'«  Rogues  oj/." 
Meff*t  voke  from  behind  the  haUan  ;  Oirzy,  tak'  a  dram  and  a 
ehapin  o*  the  best  ale  to  the  fiddler.*' 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Before  I  sit  down,  gentlemen,  I  must  crave  another  toast,  and 
let  it  be  a  real  bumper.  I  give  the  greatest  practical  cook  in  the 
worid,  next  to  our  hostess  and  lady  president,— JttoNSiEUR  BXAU- 
▼ILLIEKS  of  Paris. 

Air— .^^  Q«*ttfi  Cuisimer  est  wn  martei  dhin  /*' 

JBKTL. 

I  regret,  gentlemen,  that  the  task  of  acknowledging  the  honour 
done  to  the  patriarch  of  the  French  cuisine  should  have  fidlen  into 
hands  so  fecMe.  Though  more  addicted  to  larding  and  harbing 
than  is  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of  the  highest  orda  of  cookery— that 
which  I  patronise,  the  modem  Anglo-Gallican— there  is  much  to 
admire  about  the  Nestor  of  the  stove.  My  friend  with  the  JkooXroA,  I 
see,  puffs  diMbdn.  Give  me  leave  to  say  a  few  words  for  my  own  gas- 
tromonic  creed,  scoflfod  at  as  i  am  by  llie  French  practitioner,  as  a 
gross  English  glutton,  reviled  by  the  English  cook  as  a  flimsy 
French  theorist,  incapable  of  appreciating  roast  beef,  and  devoted  to 
«'  soup  malgre,  frogs,  and  salads.**  To  both  charges  I  plead  not 
guilty.  1  indeed  disclaim  floating  fat,  denounce  stale  game,  abhor 
aS  barbaric  amalgamations,  or  mixtures  of  milk,  grease,  fruit,  and 
meat.  I  even  throw  myself  on  your  mercy,  while  I  own  a  more 
flagrant  gastronomic  heresy,— I  loathe  and  repel  all  fiurdng  and 
farcemeats,  save— 

BEDdlLI.. 

Sir!  you  detest  all  farcing  and  faroemeati !  Monstrous! 

TOUCHWOOD. 

What  in  the  name  of  cod-fish  is  he  after  now !— .You  detest  all 
fiurdng  and  farcemeats,  the  very  acm^  the  surnmum  bowum  of  ci- 
vilized cookery  ?  Are  you  mad,  Jekyl  ? 

y2 
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I  voold,  bad  mj  ft&endi  ^ren  in«  tixme,  hare  ■ddecl-all  farcer 
oMrts  Mat  fiMMfct  Mmd.  llie  i&Titiry  of  tfaote  balU  1  Ye  gods, 
tbe  loUiBg  toftUwr  of  tboie  balls !  Ye  powers  of  stomach,  the  swai* 
lowiQg«f  thoaebaUsl  the  spectacle  of  an  aldenxum,  with  a  ten-liene 
p«wer  of  di0ettioD»  fishhig  in  a  china  pond  of  turtle-Bonp  lor  those 
baUs,aad  gobhliiig  them  up  as  in  a  latny  evening  a  duck  does  uudb 
in  agHd«wwalk« 

B.XPOILL. 

Older !  order !  Sir,  1  deem tliis unneeeasary  prying  intothemys- 
terics  of  the  kitchen  almost  dangerous,  and  pernicious,  and  uneon- 
sritmional  pnctks.  Sir,  Swift  has  aaid,  oi  some  one  fat  him,.tliat 
**•  a  nice  man  is  a  man  of  dirty  ideas** — I  say  of  foul  iH-n|g:uIaCecl 
finciw  eashing  imagination  at  the  expense  of  innocent  and  agree- 
able  ■wimtinn.    One,  Sir,  wIummmm)  .— .. 

JEKTL. 

Spaie  your  breath,  my  dear  Doctor— .No  one  admires  faroes  in 
the  abitiact  move  than  I  do» — Who  but  a  brute,  with  a  palate  as 
blunt  and  indurated  as  the  sdfe  of  his  hob*aailed  dioe,  and  who  de- 
iervcB  to  eat  grsas  with  Nebuchadnezzar  for  seven  years— would 
not  ?  The  savoury  ^odheau,  the  crisp  ^o/ta,  the  bland  panade  L-> 
don't  auppose  me  so  lost  to  all  the  joys  of  eating  as  not  to  admire 
theie  *Tis  to  the  mode  of  service  I  demur..^At  jny  table  farces 
shall  never  appear,  save  in  scallop  or  other  small  tasteful  shapes 
which  preclude  all  suspicion. — I  oould  a  tale  unfold  1 

Order  I  order  t  from  several  voUses^'—^eanwhile  Meg  Dode  «n- 
Ifff  m  haete^  koUimg  aktft  a  book, 

MEG  DODS. 

Nawbob,  hcre*l  our  New  Beuk  !-««nd  a*  the  plckters— the  Cod^s 
head  as  if  it  were  living  and  loupin*  1 

TOUCHWOOD,  cracking  hu  fingers. 

Heureka  !  which,  Luckie,  is  (heek  for  AtfrroA.— Reach  it  over— 
necking  firom  the  press  I— Note  me  down  the  year — ^the  month— the 
day— <the  very  hour  and  minute  when  it  first  saw  the  light  1  This  aus- 
picious day  I — Let  it  be  henceforA  the  hi|^  festival— the  Saint's 
day  of  cooks  and  gastronomers— a  day  entered  in  all  the  almanacks 
—set  apart— consecrated  from  vulgar  time,  for  the  mystic  rites  and 
enjoyments  of  the  stew-pan,  the  spit,  and  the  oven  l^-^eweka  /«-J 
shout  again.— Let  me  congratulate  you,  madam,  and  gentlemen, 
on  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  your  labours,— and  the  woild  at 
large*  wherever  the  language  of  Quin  and  Kitchener  is-  spoken  or 
understood,  and  the  preparations  of  the  Cleikum  are  eaten  and  ad- 
mired,-«>on  at  length  possessing  a  perfect  Ikstituts  of  Mod-. 
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E&K  Cookery,  oombixung  the  varied  excellendeB  of  all  landg- 
f  .tbft  flayomx  ilBd  subataatial.  dishes  of  i^glaad  «iidr  Izdand,  vith 

I  tM  sluE  and  ae9iM>my  qf  SooftkuKU-the  ragQ)]|it»  aii4  /oroM'of  fidr 

I  Fmaoe,  with  the  .uniivaUed  confectionary  of  beautiful  Italy  1*^ 

,  {Heart  Imri) 

Xmo  D0^9. 

I^a  &  fomve  cnck  yonn,  Nawbob  !— JSut  if  our  New  Beiik  weie 
juA  of  itsel'  a  jsude  Beuk,.Mai8ter  Weighbaiiks,  and  a  sensible,  ay, 
•nd  « thriftyBeuk,  a?  his  currying^  and  the  Gaptain's^m^foffu  to 
boot,  wad  ne'er  mak*  it  gang  down  wi'  Laird  or  Leddy.— ^But  the 
auld  ebony  knock  has  warned  twal — Ay,  mony  a  merry  meeting  its 
Umg  tongue  has  tauld  that  unwelcome  tale  to,  ere  ever  it  left  the 
Ha*  hooae  o'  3t  Ronan's  for  a  puir  Tictualler's  spenoe. 

JXKTIm 

^*'  The  bdl  just  beating  one  I**— You  get  romantic.  Mistress 
Margaret. 

ME  a  DCMMI* 

And  ye*re  getting  fou— so  nae  mair  o'  your  moonshine  flichts, 
>ut  aing  your  sang.  Obtain ;  and  then  tak*  the  candle  fine  Girzy, 
and  gwg  doucely  to  your  bed ;  for  I  maun  aee  the  door  locked, 
the  key  beneath  my  cod,  and  the  candles  out,  ere  I  blind  an  ee.— I 
wish  ye  had  put  that  i'  the  Beuk,  for  the  benefit  o'  a*  prudent 
housekeepers  in  this  light-headed  age. 

REVIEWER. 

Captain  Jekyl^  are  you  asleep  ? — landlady,  I  must  crave  one 
more  toast— ^^  The  liberty  of  the  — — .  This  daret-atoup  has  got  the 
dead-rattle  in  his  throat. — Replenish  his  veins,  woman»»enrich  him 
with  fiesh  generous  blood  —' 

ME  a  DODB. 

De*il  a  drap ! — Ye  have  a'  gotten  as  muckle  as  will  do  ye  gude.*- 
Do  ye  tak'  me  for  ane  o'  the  extordoning  English  Victuallers  that 
wad  fill  their  ain  pouch  by  sconcing  their  silly  customers  baith  in 
purse  and  brains  ?— Na,  na,  Mr  Weighbauks,  our  very  B^ue  is  a 
bargain,  as  beuks  gang  now ;  and  — «— 

reviewer. 
Well,  thou  obdurate  wranan,  here  in  emptiness  I  drink  "  The 
liiberty  of  the  Press—'tis  like  the  air  we  breathe^-without  it  we 
die  !'*— Here,  Jenry,  Girzy,  drink  the  toast,  ye  louts. 

MEG  DODS. 

1*86  warrant  will  they,  dean-cap-out ;  and  the  liberty  of  the 
baaeltoo  -*«-> 


V.-. 
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JEKTL. 

The  deintt  prifil^ge  of  the  sabjeet,  dime  ;^bat  now  fot-Kiu 
dieiier*rfiuiMMu  duet— If  I  take  SanXAK,  yon  may  try  Bvbbia, 
Wcfbedi ;  yoa  usually  neoeed  beet  In  that..  Redgill !— He  is 
sound  as  a  dotmoose  !<— In  what  Elyshun  of  Lubba-Jand  is  he 
la|)ped  ?7-Sy  what  tnrtk  faiooks,  lakes  of  brown  stoat»  and  dend 
teas  of  old  port,  does  his  iknqr  meander  I— Jftedgill,  awake !— A 
dnder  has  lUkn  into  ^  drijiping-pan  ^— I  say,  Kedgill,  M.eg  has 
fbrgot  cayenne  and  onion  in  the  palates— no  bntteied  toast  to  ibe 
gionse !— -How  he  snores— untie  Ids  craTSt—- Now  for  onr  song-— 

MXe  D0D8. 

Nawbob,  are  ye  hearing  P<— Fint  the  laigfa  hiss>s«s^a  -theia  the 
banlder  Ma  i-s-*  ne«t  the  gradual  guUer,  like  the  bhitter  o*  the 
bagpipe  and  dien  the  lang,  low,  settled-like  boom— -It*s  a  perfect 
ftying-pan  pfbrocb— wi*  a*  the  points  o'  war !— Human  pipes  could 
gang  nae  tether  than  that,  Mr  Weighbauks. 

mEVIXWER. 

Beantifiil  Cmdty— lovely  Culinaiia  Love  my  song,  lovemyself. — 
So  do  pray  replenish  Ihe  dsiet-stoup.  Awake,  old  Touchy !— -What, 
I  say,  if,  knowing  litenvy  fame  to  the  dogs,  I  pull  a  Kihnamock 
cowl  over  my  brows,  giid  my^loins  with  a  linen  apron,  and  sit  down 
for  life,  mine  host  of  the  Cleikum  !~But  what  rich  distilled  per- 
Aime  rifles  yonder ! — By  Jove  the  very  echo  of  my  music !— Girzy  ! 
.^O,  gemini  and  jilliflower-waters,  a  bnmdy  posset  !—> Winter- 
blossom,  awake  I^Hold  the  posset^dish. under  the  Doctor's  nose, 
Oirzy — Doctor,  a  sleeping  cup  !  an  Oxford  ni^^t-cap  of  velvet,  of 
cygnet*8  down,— inviting  repose  like  die  swing  coudi  of  die  brood- 
ing halcyon.  Draw  it  off,  Oinsy— lieU  snuff  it  up  even  in  his  sleep 
like  leviathan  drinking  up  the  rivers  !  — - 

MBO  DODS. 

As  it*s  no  just  ilka  night,  Nawbob,  a  Cocktaty  Beuk  comes  out 
that's  to  last  for  ever  and  ever,  I  thought  I  wad  Ukeye  to  drink  great 
luck  tfll't — Free  that,  Maister  Weighbauks !— though  ye  ha'e  got- 
ten eneuch  already. 

REVIEWER. 

Frosperity  to  the  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual !  and  may  the 
ten  thousand  copies  just  printed  be  all  sold  before  Christmas  f-^- 
Now  for  a  long  pull — and  a  strong  puU — 'drinks)— O  I  thou  para- 
gon of  exquisite  cooks  and  kind  landladies ! — compared  with  this  thy 
posset,  Bishop  of  Burgundy  were  a  drug—the  nectar  of  Jove  ditch- 
water  !*.Thu8  on  this  fair  hand,  or  homy  s]Mirft</a,  let  me  adore 
thee.— This  chaste  salute  — 
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MEG  D0D8. 

Oiny  I  wbere's  the  tangs  ?— Impudent  young  villain !— Ye  wad 
like  to  find  my  hand— wad  ye  ?«Try  the  weight  o*t  then ! 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Hft  t  haU-That  amack  came  twanging  oS,  Wdhach—M^Tvk 
i«diTivu8...Meg,  be  merdUul  as  you  aie  strong. 

&EVIEWER,  reeiinff* 

Thou  pepper^iot— thou  oMo— thou  salmagundi— thou  deBdona 
merc^au  de  retUiuneey*  thus,  in  spite  of  thy  cruelty— 

XEO  D0D8. 

Will  ye  no  be  done  yet  I — Girzy,  throw  the  gentleman  of  the 
press  ower  your  shouther,  and  fling  him  across  the  bed,  boots  an*  a% 
till  he  sober— There  he's  oiE— It's  hard,  Nawbob,  tiiat  douce  folk 
like  us  canna  ha*e  a  quiet  comfortable  cnwk  about  their  ain  Beuk^ 
hut  a  whipper-snapper  like  yon  maun  ha*e  his  finger  i'  the  pie— as 
if  he  kenned  hx  better  about  our  Beuk  than  us  that  made  iu— Ye 
may  see  by  him  too  what  comes  o'  blenching  the  stamack  wi'  «o/- 
l0y-vaii^,  puifii,  and  «oc(^&— blawing  a  man  up  wi'  conceit  and 
wind,  in  place  o'  a  solid,  substantial,  regular  diet,  on  which  a 
gentleman's  liquor  sits  cannily  and  comfiirtably.— The  CleOrom 
•old  daiet  disdains  to  hold  company  wi'  your  JreakaHe$^l  fear 
the  Captain's  love  o'  them  has  half  ruined  our  Worky  Nawbob. 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Never  fear,  Lndde  lilt's  well  ballasted  by  Redgffl  and  yourself 
-.while  I  stand  skipper  and  keep  proper  balance  among  you  alL 

XEO  D0D8* 

And  in  gude  sooth,  gieat  need,  Nawbob  ;  for  though  we  needna 
let  on  to  ilka  body,  there's  mucUe  and  nae  little  nonsense  between 
the  brods  o't— Now  it  should  ha'e  been  a  solid  douoe  beuk,  to  instruct 
the  rising  generation. 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Nonsense,  dame !— >We  have  indeed  eschewed  a  work  of  beaTj 
digestion— what  then !  what  science  more  joyous— more  social— 
more  gay— more  riani  than  ours  1 — Good  night,  and  a  sound  deep, 
Lttckie :— have  a  huge  creaming  bowl  of  Anld  Man's  Milk  (463) 
ready  by  six  in  the  maming  f  [Exeunt  ornMi* 


*  Immtnte  aoUdjrfa/«,  aaa  boir*fl.head-«  buon  orbeef--a  rosft  itaigeoii— 
on  the  rafiRXDation  of  French  cookery,  were  wittily  tanned  morcetuut  de  reiM- 
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fiXTBACTS  FBOM  REVIEWS  OF  THE  ^lEST  EDil'lOK  OV 
THE  COOK  AND  HOUSEWIFE'S  MANUAL. 

*'*'  We  have  no  heritetion  In  sayisflr,  that  if  the  hamorotts  intro-     \ 
duction  is  not  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  author  of  it  postewes      \ 
a  singular  talent  of  mimicking  his  best  comic  manner,  and  has  pie-      \ 
sented  us  with  an  imitation  of  the  great  novelist,  as  remarkable  for 
its  fidelity,  fadliiy,  and  devemess,  as  any  thing  in  the  Rejected 
Addresses.—'— The  remarks  on  keraing  game,  we  should  not  omit 
to  say,  are  very  bold  and  judicious.^— inon^/U^  Review. 

*'*'  In  order,  therefore,  that  we  might  the  more  honeitlv'speftk  of 
the  present  work,  which  is  in  a  department  of  literature  which,  afber 
all,  comes  more  ^*  home  to  men*s  business  and  bosoms,"  ^an  any 
other,  we  ordered  our  dinner  to-day  to  be  furnished  entirelv  ftom 
Mrs  Dods*  pages ;  and  have  placed  a  pen  and  ink  by  our  side,  that 
we  might  write  our  remarks  as  the  flavour  of  each  dish  was  in  our 
mouth.  We  find,  however,  that  our  criticism  wiU  be  short  work. 
If  Mrs  Dods  is  anxious  for  an  elaborate  review,  she  should  not 
have  made  her  ^  prescriptions*  so  delicious.  Should  that  other 
dish,  smoking  there,  be  at  all  equal  to  the  one  we  have  just  despatch- 
ed, we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say,  that  not  even  gratitude  will  in- 
duce us  to  waste  our  precious  moments  by  writing  ten  words  more.— 
Ah  !  this  is  glorious  mdeed ! ^You  are  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
ters of  the  age ;  and  it  is  our  intention,  as  the  summer  advances,  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  north  on  purpose  to  see  you,  Mrs  Dods ; — a  sort 
of  gastronomic  pilgrimage  to  the  Cleikum  Inn«" — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

^*  The  introduction  and  notes  are  adorned  by  learning,  wit,  and 
humour,  worthy  to  entertain  a  masculine  and  cultivated  mind ;  the 
receipts  are  all  pracdcable,  and  many  of  them  rare  or  new ;  and  the 
style,  though  plain,  is  spirited  and  elegant.*' — AekermannU  RepaS" 
itory. 

*•'  The  Encydopadia  Britannica,  and  the  Housewife's  Manual, 
are  alike  an  honour  to  Scotland,  as  they  are  both  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  its  living  genius  and  enterprise."-~AVw«  efLiUraltwe 
and  FeuMon, 

^*'  Our  readers  must  not  think,  that  in  the  attempt  to  render  a 
cookery-book  ^'  light  reading"  there  has  been  any  want  of  attention 
to  the  more  important  part  of  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  the  work 
appears  to  us  an  excellent  Cook  and  Housewifie's  ManuaL— We 
confidently  recommend  this  work  to  all  mistresses  of  famiUes,  and, 
in  short,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  that  is  no  small  number 
of  his  Majesty's  Viem  subjects.  We  ought  to  add,  that  in  the  re- 
ceipts a  due  regard  &  had  to  economy."— Ltlerary  Chronicle. 


2  BZTRA0T8  FftOM  RSTIBWS,  Ajc 

**  The  indiTldail  who  has  iogenioualjr  penraated  M^  Dods 
Ueridaidrno ordinary  wiiia^ana  the  book  is  xeaQy  most  exed- 
lent  miaculaneoiu  reading.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  aflfecta- 
don  of  hamoar  in  some  culinary  authon*- too  much  leBemiiiig  and 
sploery — unneoessarily  ornate  gamishinff  of  dishei,  that  in  thdr  own 
niuiYe  loreliness  are,  ^  wlien  unadotnea,  adorned  the  most*  Btit 
here  we  hare  twenty  or  thirty  griye,  sober,  instructiTe,  business- 
like pages,  right  on  end.  without  one  particle  of  wit  whatever ;  then 
come  as  many  more  spimkled  with  facetiaB— and  then  half  a  dozen 
of  broad  miith  and  merriment  This  alternation  of  grave  .and  gay 
is  exceedingly  agreeable.  "-U9^<icirtMNNr«  Magtunne, 


**•  If  h  were  necessary  that  what  is  intended  to  be  nseftil  should 
be  mlibrmly  doll,  we  might  question  the  merits  of  this  New  System 
of  Cookery  ;  fbr,  though  treating  of  a  grave  and  ponderous  subject, 
it  is  a  very  livelr  production.  It  is,  in  short,  a  sv^tem  of  domestic 
management  displayed  on  the  fibvowltfr  fhume-wotk  of  a  novel.  The 
idea  is  Ingenuras,  aoid  the  exeeuttmi  Kavaijig»**.^Edmtbwtgh  Ma^a^ 
jstoff. 

*'  To  speak  serfonily^,  this  book  is  evidently  got  up  b^  some  per- 
son who  Imows  la  CuiHne  well,  and  sometfainj?  else  nesides.  It  is 
ezttemely  wdl  written ;  and  though  the^arts  of  cooking  and  compo- 
sition stuid  rather  remote  from  one  anolhii^  we  own  that  we  have 
greater  confidence  even  in  a  book  of  cooker^,'  when  it  is  put  togedier 
ui  a  style  which  shows  that  the  author  umtes  taste  andT  good  sense 
with  lus  culinary  accomplishments.  There  are  both  wit  and  learn- 
ing in  it ;  and  these  not  stuck  on  like  the  superfluous  bay-leaves 
which  grace  a  pyramid  of  jelly,  but  entering,  like  well-prepared  con- 
diments, into  its  very  substance..— .Jt  is  a  book  which  may  be  cc»i* 
suited  both  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  the  numerous  tribe  of  i|;en- 
tlemen  who  give  dinners ;  who  genenuly  find«  we  believe,  that  to 
get  creditably  through  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  master  of  a  feast, 
uiey  ought  to  know  a  little  asore  of  culinary  economy  than  can  be 
learned  firom  the  mere  exhibitioa  of  itB  pTodneta  on  the  festive 
board.**— 5eo<miMm. 

^'  On  the  whole,  we  conceive  this  voknne  a  valuable  compendium 
of  culinary  knowledge,  displaying  more  talent  and  intelligence  than 
have  usually  bem  devoted  to  tne  homely  but  imporUmt  afikirs  of  the 
dinhig-soom,  pantry,  and  kitchen.  But  ^  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
the  eatinff  ;*  so  we  refer  the  practiGal  cook  to  the  index  for  the  re- 
ceipts ;  the  *■  lover  of  light  reading*  to  ihe  introductory  history,  lec- 
tures, and  notes ;  and  those  amiable  persons,  with  whom  we  nave  a 
more  intimate  sympathy, — ^the  litentfy  gourmand  and  lounger,  to 
whom,  nest  to  the  eatinc  of  a  good  dinner,  comes  the  pflieasure  of 
talking  of  one,-»4o  tlie  enme  v<dttme*** — Sdin^wrffh  Cowrant, 
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